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PREFACE 


Following  distribution  of  the  Draft  Alternatives  Analysis/Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement/Environmental  Impact  Report  (AA/EIS/EIR) 
dated  Hay  18.  1979,  formal  public  hearings  on  its  findings  were 
held  on  July  7,   8  and  9,  1979. 

Based  on  the  public  hearing  testimony  and  the  technical  findings 
the  SCRTD  Board  has  selected  Alternative  II  (with  some  modifications) 
as  its  "Locally  Preferred  Alternative".     The  rationale  for  the 
selection  of  this  Alternative  is  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  Section  D. 

The  SCRTD  Board  has  asked  UMTA  to  financially  support  a  Preliminary 
Engineering  investigation  of  its  Preferred  Alternative,  and  UMTA 
proposes  to  do  so.   subject  to  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  governing 
these  matters.     No  decision  on  project  implementation  will  be  made 
by  UMTA  until  Preliminary  Engineering  has  been  completed. 

All  substantive  written  and  oral  comments  based  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  the  document  and  the  hearings,   as  well  as  the  replies 
thereto,  have  been  incorporated  into  this  Final  AA/EIS/EIR.  The 
written  comments  consist  of  formal  letters  and  are  included  verbatim 
in  this  Final  Report;  while  the  voluminous  transcripts  resulting 
from  the  oral  testimony  are  on  file  with  the  SCRTD  Secretary,  and 
are  available  for  public  inspection. 

This  document  Is  intended  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive transit  systems  in  the  Regional  Core.     The  level  of  detail 
required  to  select  among  alternatives  is  not  as  precise  as  re- 
quired for  final  design  and  cost  estimation.     Detailed  analysis 
will  be  required  to  determine  the  final  cost  and  impact  of  differ- 
ent construction  techniques,  operating  characteristics,  and  exact 
station  and  alignment  locations,  etc.     Continuing  environmental 
studies  and  documentation  in  conjunction  with  engineering  to 
address  these  and  other  Issues,  will  be  conducted  as  necessary. 
UMTA  will  be  directly  involved  in  developing  appropriate  con- 
struction techniques,  operating  conditions  for  station  and 
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LOCALLY  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 
AND  BOARD  RESOLUTION 


THE  LOCALLY  PREFr.RMID  ALTCRHATIVE 


The  Board  of  Directors  ("Board")  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid 
Transit  District   CSCRTO)  has  reviewed  the  AA/EIS/EtR,   examined  the 
public  hearing  transcripts,  studied  the  issues,  considered  Che  staff 
responses  and  has  designated  Its  preferred  alternative  from  the  eleven 
evaluated,  as  being  (with  some  minor  modifications)  Alternative  II. 
The  rationale  for  this  selection  Is  Included  in  Chapter  II,  Section  D. 

Generally    this  alternative,  shown  in  Figure  PA.l.  commences  at  Union 
Station  in  the  Central  Business  District  (CBD) i  continues  west  along 
WUshire  Boulevard;  turns  north  on  Fairfax;  passes  through  Hollywood, 
the  Cahuenga  Pass,  and  Universal  City;  and  finally  terminates  at 
Lankershim  and  Chandler  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley.     Such  an  alignment 
covers  18.6  linear  miles,  and  will  be  constructed  as  a  "bored"  tunnel 
subway  to  operate  at  a  depth  ranging  from  40  to  200  feet  underground. 
This  particular  alternative  Is  projected  to  cost  approximately  1.12 
billion  dollars  In  1977  dollars. 

The  modifications  to  this  Alternative  II,  made  by  the  SCRTD  Board, 
consist  of:   (1)  eliminating  the  WUshire  and  Hauser  Station;   (2)  add- 
ing a  station  at  Wilshlre  and  Crenshaw;  and  (3)  relocating  the  Holly- 
wood and  Las  Palmas  Station  to  Hollywood  and  Cahuenga, 

The  first  two  changes  would  have  negligible    impact  over  the  alterna- 
tive selected.     The  final  change  will  result  In  an  increased,  although 
negligible  capital  cost  and  no  impact  on  operating  costs  or  environ- 
mental  factors. 

The  official  SCRTD  Board  Resolution  stating  the  Board's  preference  and 
modifications  to  Alternative  II  follows: 


FIGURE  PA.l 
SCRTD   BOARD   PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 
MODIFIED    ALTERNATIVE  II 


KESOLUTION  NO.  R-79-410 


WHEREAS,   in  1977  tlie  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
District,    in  cooperotion  with  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,   began  a  combined  Alternatives  Analysis  and 
Environmental  Impact  Study   (AA/EIS/EIR) ,   for  Rapid  Transit 
Improvements  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core,   as  part  of  the 
Four  Element  Regional  Transportation  Program;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  results  of  this  v;ork,  presented  in  the 
Draft  TiA/EIS/EJR,  dated  May  18,  1979,  have  been  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  SCRTD;  and 

WHEREAS,   in  addition  to  the  District's  extensive 
continuous  public  participation  program,   the  Board  held  six 
sessions  of  well  advertised  official  public  hearings  on  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  of  July  9,    10  and  11,    1979  in  various 
locations  in  the  Regional  Core  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
comments  from  individuals,   community  groups  and  agencies  and 
further  provided  an  additional  period  of  30  days  thereafter  for 
the  receipt  of  i^ritten  comments;  and 

WHEREAS,    the  SCRTD  Board  has  reviewed  the  transcripts 
of  the  public  testimony,   and  has  considered  all  the  major  issues 
and  substantive  comments  made  during  this  process  by  individuals 
and  agencies  and  community  groups,   and  has  considered  the 
responses  to  these  issues  and  comments;  and 

WHEREAS,   even  though  a  station  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
would  be  comparatively  lightly  used,   the  Board  concluded  that 
a  "special  purpose"   station  should  be  provided  at  this  location 
during  the  times  of  the  events  held  at  this  facility,  which  is 
so  important  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
area,   subject  to  the  environmental,   construction  and  system 
operation  requirements,   and  further  subject  to  the  evaluation 
of  alternate  funding  means  for  the  operati'on  and  maintenance 
costs;  and 

WHEREAS,   the  Board  concludes  that  a  station  at 
wil shire  and  Hauser  would  be  too  close  to  the  La  Brea  Station 
and  further  would   likely  have  too  much  of  an  adverse  environ- 
mental impact  from  the  archeological  standpoint;  and 


WHEREAS,   the  Board  has  determined  that  in  response 
to  requests,   the  transportation  needs  of  the  community  bordering 
Crenshaw  Boulevard  southerly  of  Wilshire  warrant  a  station  at 
VJilshire  and  Crenshaw;  and 

WHEREAS,   a  station  at  Wilshire  and  witmer  is  not 
feasible  due  to  track  layout  and  train  speed  considerations; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  results  of  the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR  show 
that  Alternative  II  serves  the  largest  number  of  people  and 
designated  "centers"  in  the  Los  Angeles  Adopted  City  Plan, 
results  in  the  largest  reductions  in  net  operating  deficits, 
provides  the  most  environmental  advantages,  and  is  the  most 
cost-effective;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  results  of  the  public  hearing  process 
indicate  that  Alternative  II  has  the  support  of  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  and  agencies; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,   that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  hereby  select 
as  its  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  II,   as  described  in 
the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR,   with  the  following  modifications: 

1.  Locate  the  Hollywood  Station  on  Cahuenga 
Boulevard  at  Hollywood  Boulevard  instead 
of  Las  Palmas. 

2.  Eliminate  the  station  on  Wilshire  Boulevard 
at  Hauser. 

3.  Add  a  station  at  Wilshire  Boulevard  and 
Crenshaw. 


CERTIFICATIOM 

The  undersigned  duly  qualified  and  acting  as 
District  Secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
District  certifies  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  Resolution  No.   R~79-410  adopted  at  a  legally  con- 
vened meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District  held  on  September  20,  1979. 

Dated:   September  27,  1979 
(SEAL) 


The  SCRTD  Board  has  asked  UMTA  to  financially  support  a  Preliminary 
Engineering  investigation  of  ite  Preferred  Alternative,   and  UMTA 
proposes  to  do  so,   subject  to  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  governing 
these  matters.     No  decision  on  project  implementation  will  be  made 
by  UMTA  until  Preliminary  Engineering  has  been  completed. 
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SUMMARY 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  briefly  describes  the  transit  alternatives  considered; 
and  presents  the  key  technical,  environmental,  social,  and  public 
hearing  findings.     In  the  process  of  anlyzing  such  findings,  strict 
conformance  to  required  Federal  and  State  procedures  and  guidelines 
were  maintained.     In  conformance  with  these  guidelines,  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  Diatrict  Board  of  Directors  selected 
Alternative  II  (with  minor  modifications)  as  its  "Locally  Preferred 
Alternative"  for  project  implementation.    A  synopsis  of  the  rationale 
for  this  selection  is  also  contained  herein,  and  all  data  applicable 
to  Alternative  II.  the  Locally  Preferred  Alternative,  is  highlighted 
(by  a  "box")  on  all  tables  throughout  this  entire  report. 

The  next  step  is  Preliminary  Engineering  (PE) .     SCRTD  has  asked  UHTA 
to  financially  support  PE,  and  UMTA  proposes  to  do  so.     No  decision 
on  project  implementation  will  be  made  by  UHTA  until  the  PE  effort 
has  been  completed. 

B.  BACKGROUND 

In  September,  1976  representatives  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
CalTrans,  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments;  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District, 
decided  that  the  District  should  submit  an  application  to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA)  for  financing  to  proceed 
with  a  four-point  Regional  Transportation  Development  Program  to 
address  the  increasing  transportation  problems  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Metropolitan  area.     Element  IV  of  the  program,  which  involves  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  transit  solutions  for  the  Regional  Core  Area,  is 
the  subject  of  this  report. 

The  Regional  Core  Area  is  an  approximately  fifty-five  square  mile 
triangular  portion  of  the  metropolitan  center  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
local  bus  system  is  operating  at  maximum  capacity  in  congested 
traffic  and  experiences  Increasingly  acute  overcrowding  conditions. 


Figure  I 

RECrONAL  CORE  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


The  other  elements  of  the  program,  which  are  the  subject  of  separate 
report  by  others  are:  The  SCRTD's  Transportation  Systems  Management 
Program  (TSM;   low  cost  regional  bus  service  improvements),  CalTrans' 
proposed  Freeway  Transit  Project  (new  Bus/High  Occupancy  Vehicle-ways 
along,  or  built  over,  selected  freeways  coupled  with  improvements  to 
provide  "free  flow"  conditions  on  all  other  freeways)  and  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles'     proposed  Downtown  People  Mover  Project. 

C.     EVALUATION  PROCESS 

This  analysis  closely  follows  the  latest  Federal  and  State  guidelines 
for  conducting  an  Alternatives  Analysis/Environmental  Impact  Assess- 
ment.    The  guidelines  incorporate  the  social  and  environmental  consid- 
erations,  and  the  public  hearings  required  by  the  National  Environment 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  follow  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act 
(CEQA)  requirements.     Since  the  requirements  and  suggested  formats  of 
the  Federal  and  State  agencies  differ,  a  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  both. 

Several  sensitivity  analyses  were  made  during  the  preparation  of  this 
report.     None  of  these  analyses  indicate  there  is  any  justification  fo 
any  change  in  the  comparative  ranking  of  the  alternatives  with  respect 
to  the  factors  tested.     The  results  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
sensitivity  analyses  appear  in  the  appropriate  chapters  of  this  report 

D.     DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

The  alternatives  described  herein  are  conceptual  in  nature  and  the 
location  of  lines  and  stations  for  whichever  alternative  is  ultimately 
selected  for  implementation  will  be  subject  to  refinement  during  pre- 
liminary engineering  and  final  design.     The  public  will  have  the  oppor 
tunity  to  review  these  refinement  efforts  and  comment,  since  a  supple- 
mental or  "tiered"  environmental  impact  statement  will  be  prepared 
during  the  course  of  the  engineering  effort. 

The  selection  of  the  alternative  public  transit  systems  evaluated 
was  guided  by  two  main  considerations:     First,  in  view  of  the  results 
of  earlier  studies  which  evaluated  all  potential  modes,  and  corridors, 
this  evaluation  was  limited  to  rail  rapid  transit  and  bus  modes  in 


the  Regional  Core  area  as  stipulated  in  the  December  22,   1976  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Transportation. 
And  secondly,   in  accordance  with  the  UMTA  guidelines  for  Alternatives 
Analyses ,   the  Alternatives  had  Co  represent  a  wide  range  of  investment 
and  service  levels  in  the  corridor. 

Eleven  alternatives  have  been  evaluated.     Five  of  these,  called  "Rail 
Rapid  Transit/Bus"  alternatives  are  made  up  of  a  line-haul  rail  rapid 
transit  facility  supplemented  by  a  network  of  feeder  buses.  Five 
others  called  "All-Bus"  alternatives,  are  made  up  of  line  haul  and 
feeder  buses  operating  under  conditions  ranging  from  an  exclusive, 
grade-separated  aerial  busway  to  the  reservation  of  existing  surface 
lanes  for  express  buses  to  simply  incremental  improvements  to  the 
service  level  of  the  present  bus  system  operating  in  mixed  traffic 
on  public  streets  and  freeways.     The  eleventh  or  "Null"  or  "No  Build" 
alternative  represents  no  improvement  to  the  present  transit  system, 
and  is  used  herein  as  a  base  for  comparative  evaluations.     As  mentioned 
previously  in  this  report.  Alternative  II  (with  minor  modifications) 
\jas  selected  by  the  SCRTD  Board  as  the  Locally  Preferred  Alternative. 
Planning  and  cost  estimating  for  all  of  the  Alternatives  took  into  con- 
sideration the  existing  system  of  bus  routes  in  the  Regional  Core,  herein- 
after called  the  "background  bus  system".     Each  of  these  alternatives, 
including  the  Locally  Preferred  Alternative,  is  briefly  described  below. 

1 .     Rail  Rapid  Transit/Bus  Alternatives 

All  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  have  the  same  alignment  and  stations  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Central  Business  District  (LACED),  see  Figure  2. 
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ALTERNATIVE  I.     LACBD-WILSHXRE-LA  BREA-HOLLTOOOD-HORTH  HOLLYWOOD 


This  alternative  would  provide 
a  high  level  of  service  between  the 
major  centers  of  the  Regional  Core, 
and  would  improve  travel  between 
those  centers  and  the  large  dis- 
tricts of  West  Los  Angeles  and  the 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

16-Mile  CBD-Wilshire-La  Brea- 
Hollywood  to  North  Hollywood 
Rail  Rapid  Transit/Bus  System. 


THE  LOCALLY  PREFERRED  ALTCPiTATIVE 

ALTERKATIVE  II.   LACBD-WILSHIRE-FAIRFAX-HOLLYIJOOD-NORTH  HOLLYWOOD 

This  Alternative  has  been  selected  by  the 
SCRTD  Board  as  its  Preferred  Alternative 

This  is  a  variation  of  Alterna- 
tive I,  with  the  north-south  segment 
farther  west  along  Fairfax  Avenue, 
and  minor  modification  by  the  SCRTD 
Board  consisting  of: 

1-  Eliminating  the  Hauser  Station. 

2.  Adding  a  Station  at  Vlilshire/ 
Crenshaw. 

3.  Moving  the  Las  Palmas/Selma 
Station  to  Hollywood/Cahuenga . 

18.6  mile  CBD-Wilshire-Fairfax- 
Hollywood  to  No.rth  Hollywood 
Rail  Rapid  Transit/Bus  System 


ALTERNATIVE  III.     LACBD-UILSHIRE-VERMONT-HOLLYIJOOD-NORTH  HOLLY^TOOD. 


This  alternative  provides 
more  direct  service  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Regional  Core  and  Holly- 
wood.    It  would  not  provide  direct 
service  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  Wilshire  District. 


15  mile  CBD-Wilshire-Vermont- 
Hollywood  to  North  Hollywood 
Rail  Rapid  Transit/Bus  System 


ALTERNATIVE  IV.     LACBD-WILSHIRE-LA  BREA  (OR  FAIRFAX) -HOLLYWOOD. 


This  alternative  is  a  trun- 
cated version  of  alternatives  I 
and  II,  with  service  terminating 
in  Hollywood.    The  map  and  the 
data  presented  below  are  for  the 
La  Brea  routing.     The  Fairfax 
routing  would  also  be  possible. 

11  mile  CBD-Wilshire-La  Brea 
(or  Fairfax)  to  Holly^jood 
Bowl  Rail  Rapid  Transit/Bus 
System 
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ALTERNATIVE  V.  LACBD-WILSHIRE-FAIRFAX. 


Five  All-Bus  Alternatives  were  designed  to  meet  the  transit  needs  of 
the  Regional  Core  at  high,  medium  and  low  service  and  investment  levela . 
Within  each  level,  buses  would  be  operated  to  the  maximum  practicable 
capacity.     Other  than  the  use  of  articulated  buses  (recently  placed  in 
service  in  Los  Angeles),  all  technology  proposed  for  bus  alternatives 
is  conventional . 


ALTERNATIVE  VI.     AERIAL  BUSWAY ,  LACBD-VTILSHIRE-HOLLTOOOD-NORTH  HOLLYWOOD. 


Alternative  VI  most  closely 
approximates  rail  rapid  transit 
in  terms  of  investment  and  service 
level.     Buses  would  run  on  an  exclu- 
sive facility  with  the  route  and 
stations  of  Alternative  I.  Platoon 
bus  operation  and  off-vehicle  fare 
collection  similar  to  a  rail  system 
would  be  required  to  maintain  high 
capacities  and  speeds. 


16  mile  CBD-Wllshire-La  Brea- 
Hollywood  to  North  Hollywood 
Aerial  Busway/Bus  System 
(same  route  as  Alternative  I) 


ALTERNATIVE  VII.     EXCLUSIVE  MEDIAN  BUS  LANES  ON  WILSHIRE  AND  LA  BREA. 


This  alternative  is  a  medium 
level  transit  system,  representing 
the  highest  service  level  possible 
in  the  Regional  Core  Corridor  with- 
out high  Investment  in  facilities. 
The  two  median  lanes  on  Wilshire  and 
La  Brea  would  have  to  be  given  over 
to  exclusive  bus  use.     Portions  of 
these  streets  would  be  used  for 
passenger  boarding  islands,  and  some 
cross  streets  would  have  to  be 
closed.     Buses  would  operate  in  mixed 
traffic  in  the  CBD.     Express  bus  ser- 
vice would  be  provided  in  the  median 
lanes.     Local  buses  and  auto  traffic 
would  use  the  remaining  lanes . 


A. 


11  mile  CBD-Wilshire-La  Brea 
to  Hollywood  Bowl  Exclusive 
Median  Bus  Lanes /Bus  System 
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ALTERNATIVE  VIII.  REVERSIBLE  tIEDIAN,  PEAK  PERIOD  EXPRESS  BUS  LANES  ON 
8TH  AND  OLYMPIC. 


In  this  low  level  alternative, 
expresa  buses  would  operate  between 
specific  sections  of  the  Wilshire 
Corridor  and  the  Los  Angeles  CBD, 
using  the  reversible  median  lanes 
in  8th  Street  and  Olympic  Boulevard. 
Hollywood  and  North  Hollywood  ser- 
vice would  use  the  Hollywood  Freeway. 


8  mile  CBD-Eighth-Olympic  to 
Fairfax  Reversible  Exclusive 
Median  Bus  Lane/Bus  System 


ALTERNATIVE  IX.     EXCLUSIVE  CURB  BUS  LANES  ON  WILSHIRE  AND  U  BREA. 


This  low  level  alternative 
would  improve  transit  service 
levels  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  and 
La  Brea  Avenue  with  exclusive  curb 
lanes  for  both  local  and  express 
transit  service . 


11-mile  CBD-Wilshire-La  Brea 
to  Hollywood  Bowl  Exclusive 
Curb  Lane  Bus  System. 


ALIEKMATIVE  X.     TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT   (TSM)   BUS  IMPROVEMENT. 


Improvements  In  this  alternative  would  consist  of  adding  high  capacity 
buses  and  providing  service  increases  on  existing  bus  routes  in  the 
Regional  Core. 

ALTERNATIVE  XI.     "NULL"  OR  NO  CHANGE  FROM  EXISTING  SERVICE  LEVELS. 

A  continuation  of  the  existing  Regional  Core  bus  service  which  consists 
of  approximately  850  buses  operating  on  40  bus  routes  within  and 
through  this  area. 

E.       COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION  OF  IMPACTS  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

A  technical  and  environmental  analysis  has  been  conducted  to  examine 
all  possible  impacts  resulting  from  each  of  the  eleven  alternatives. 
These  impacts,  which  are  discussed  in  much  greater  detail  in  the  var- 
ious chapters  of  this  report,  have,  in  this  chapter,  been  grouped  Into 
four  broad  categories;   transportation,  environmental,  social  and 
economic.     Significant  findings  are  presented  in  this  section.  Where 
feasible,  the  results  are  shown  in  a  comparative  format  to  facilitate 
evaluation.     It  should  be  noted  that  all  figures  in  this  and  other 
chapters  of  the  report  highlight  (by  a  "box")  the  Board  Preferred 
Alternative  II. 

1.  Transportation 

Patronage  results  for  the  eleven  alternatives  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 
This  shows  the  boardings  on  the  express  systems  and  the  total  passenger 
trips  on  all  local  and  express  service  in  the  Regional  Core. 

The  total  Regional  Core  patronage  indicates  that  the  All-Bus  Alter- 
natives would  attract  over  500.000  daily  riders.     The  Rail/Bus 
Alternatives  would  carry  from  574,000  to  642,000  daily  riders.  The 
existing  daily  ridership  is  403,000. 


FlCUHt  3 

OAILV  I'ATRONACE  IN  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 


(THOUSANDS  OF  PASSENGERS) 
un  average  weekday  in  1990) 


The  average  speeds  in  the  Regional  Core  today  range  between  15  and  25 
mph  for  automobiles  and  10-15  mph  for  buses.     The  special  treatments 
proposed  on  select  streets  for  the  express  buses  in  the  All-Bus  Alter- 
natives might  improve  the  bus  speed  to  as  much  as  18-20  mph.    The  rail 
service,  operating  on  a  separated  right  of  way  would  operate  at  an 
average  speed  of  between  35  and  AO  mph.     The  operating  characteristics 
of  the  rail  mode  are: 


REGIONAL    CORE     TRANSIT  ALTERMATIVES 


R.Tj]  R.ipid  Transit/Bu 


lil  Rapid  Transit  360 
Boardings 


Trips,  Including 
BackHCound  Bus 
System 


(Hull) 


625 


56      19      37      13  10 


515    507     511     505  i,03 


Hours  of  Operation 
Headways  -  Peak 
Vehicle  Size  (R.T.cars) 
Maximum  Speed 
Average  Speed 

(higher  for  longer 
alternatives  and  lower 
for  shorter  alternatives) 


24  hours 

3,5  -  4,5  minutes 
75'  X  10.5' 
70  mph 


35-40  mph 


The  operating  characteristics  of  the  bus  mode  are: 

1.  Hours  of  Operation 

2 .  Headways  (Peak) 

For  standard  buses 
For  High  Capacity  buses 

3.  Vehicle  Size 

Standard  Bus 
Articulated 

4.  Maximum  Speed 

5.  Average  Speed 

Aerial  BuswayCwith 
Exclusive  Lanes 
Mixed  Traffic 


2-3  rains . 
1 . 5  mins . 


40  X  8,5  ft. 
60  X  8,5  ft. 


55  mph 


tation  stops) 30  mph 

18-20  mph 
12-15  mph 


Operating  characceristics  are  provided  for  analysis  purposes  only,  and 
represent  an  effort  to  compare  the  cost  effectiveness  and  impacts  of 
alternative  modes  only. 
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Travel  times  for  six  typical  trips  within  the  Regional  Core  were 
estimated  for  each  alternative  and  are  detailed  in  Chapter  III.B.2. 
In  most  cases  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  permit  significant  reductions 
in  transit  travel  times.     Some  examples  which  include  access  and  transfer 
times ,   are : 

a.       For  the  trip  from  North  Hollywood  to  Downtown  Los  Angeles, 
the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I,  II  and  III  would  reduce  the 
current  bus  travel  time  of  60  minutes  to  about  35  minutes. 


b.  For  the  trip  between  North  Hollywood  and  the  Miracle  Mile. 
Alternatives  I  and  II  would  reduce  the  current  travel  time 
of  62  minutes  to  approximately  25  minutes ,  while  Alternative 
VII  would  reduce  it  to  35  minutes . 

c.  For  the  trip  from  the  Miracle  Mile  to  Downtown,  the  estim- 
ated travel  time  of  20  minutes  for  Alternatives  I,  II,  IV 
and  V,  would  be  10  to  13  minutes  faster  than  the  All-Bus 
Alternatives  VII  to  XI. 

The  number  of  total  auto  vehicle  trips  and  vehicle  miles  traveled  in 
the  Regional  Core  Traffic  Imoact  Area  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  This 
figure  compares  the  total  trips  and  total  VMT  which  are  to  be  expected 
with  each  of  the  eleven  alternatives  to  the  1977  existing  traffic 
conditions  . 


FIGURE  4 

ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  DAILY  AUTO  TRIPS 
&  VHT  IN  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 
1977  -  1990 


Alternative 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 


1990 
Total  Daily 

Auto  Trips 

(1.000s) 


2.755 

i.Tilt 
2.791 
2,798 
2,765 
2,842 
2,845 
2,844 
2,845 
2,853 


1990 
Total  Daily 
Vehicle  Miles 
Travelled  (VMT) 
(1,000s) 

(17,477) 

19. 629  


Z  Increase 
1977  -  90 


19.548 


12 


19;S54 

19.815 
19.868 
19.629 
20,178 
20.196 
20.194 
20.197 
20.258 


13 
14 
12 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 


Source:      Los  Angeles  City  Traffic  Department 


It  can  be  seen  that  if  no  project  is  implemented  the  auto  vehicle 
trips  and  VMT  will  both  increase  by  16%.     If  the  most  extensive 


alternative  (II.  the  18-mile  rail  line)  under  consideration  is  implem- 
ented there  could  be  expected  to  be  only  a  12%  increase  in  both,  a 
reduction  of  4%.  which  would  mean  about  100.000  less  daily  auto  trips 
and  710.000  less  VMT  each  day. 

2 .  Environmental 

Environmental  impacts  of  the  rail  alternatives  were  evaluated  for 
bored  subway,  aerial,  and  cut  and  cover  subway  configurations,  as 
well  as  for  various  exclusive  lane  treatments . 

The  preliminary  geologic  analysis  indicates  that  subsurface  conditions 
along  the  route  are  generally  favorable  for  machine  bore  tunneling  and 
are  conducive  to  high  rates  of  advance.     Insofar  as  earthquakes  are 
concerned,  deep  tunnels  are  considered  safer  than  structures  at  or 
above  the  ground  surface. 

Aerial  guideway  construction  (Alternatives  I-VI)  should  not  present 
any  unusual  construction  problems,  assuming  such  construction  would  be 
in  conformance  with  City  Building  and  Safety  Codes . 

The  bus  alternatives  do  not  impact  geologic  conditions. 

With  regard  to  subsidence  in  the  Regional  Core,  subsurface  systems 
could  have  an  adverse  impact  at  some  locations ,  but  these  can  be 
mitigated  to  an  acceptable  level. 

There  are  potential  visual  and  aesthetic  impacts  from  the  construction 
of  any  of  the  alternatives  (I  through  VI)  if  constructed  in  aerial 
configuration. 

Long  term  air  quality  impacts  from  a  transit  improvement  project 
(Alternatives  1  through  X)  would  result  in  some  improved  air  quality 
relative  to  the  Null  Alternative  XI)  due  to  a  reduction  in  vehicular 
travel.   Alternatives  I  through  V  would  result  in  the  most  improvement. 


The  analysis  indicated  that  Che  noise  impact  produced  by  transit 
trains  should  be  relatively  insignificant  except  on  aerial  structure. 

There  would  be  no  noise  impact  directly  attributable  to  subway  opera- 
tions, but  vibration  impacts  would  be  possible  due  Co  ventilation 
shafts  and  ground  trjuisniission  which  can  be  mitigated.     The  deeper  a 
subsurface  alternative,  the  less  the  poCenCial  impact, 

There  are  potential  adverse  impacts  to  archeological ,  historical  and 
paleontological  resources  from  construction  activity  and  from  emplace- 
ment of  new  structures.     AH  subsurface  rail  alternatives,  if  con- 
structed without  adequate  planning  and  qualified  supervision,  could 
resulC  in  the  loss  of  valuable  artifacts  at  some  locations.  Aerial 
guideways  could  also  impact  buried  artifacts  at  the  support  columns 
and  could,   in  addition,  cause  visual  and  noise  impacts  to  cultural 
and  historical  structures  and  sites.      (see  Figure  5.). 

Tiie  surface  bus  alternatives  (VII-XI)  do  not  present  any  potential 
adverse  noise  or  visual  impacts  since  they  would  use  existing  facilities 
and  the  characteristics  of  these  facilities  are  such  that  the  additional 
buses  would  not  noticeably  alter  ambient  noise  and  visual  qualities. 

Alternatives  VII,  VIII  and  IX  would  have  severe  adverse  traffic  con- 
gestion impacts,  due  to  reserving  traffic  lanes  for  exclusive  bus  use. 
closure  of  minor  cross-streets  and  restricting  left-turn  movements. 
Alcernacive  VII  would  have  greater  adverse  impacts  than  Alternatives 
VIII  or  IX,   since  it  would  require  more  streec  area  than  Che  other 
alternatives . 


FIGURE  5 


Cultural-Historic.  Archeological  and  Paleontological 
 Mumber  of  Sites  Potentially  Affected  


ALTERNATIVE 


IMPACT 

I 

III 

 Tv 

VI 

A 

— 2 — 

A 

S 

A 

S 

A 

S 

Cultural- 
Historic 

Physical 

19 

0 

21 

0 

19 

0 

19 

0 

19 

0 

19 

Hoise/ 
Vibration 

30 

1 

33 

1 

23 

0 

33 

1 

26 

1 

30 

Visual 

59 

2 

71 

3 

51 

0 

59 

2 

65 

1 

60 

Arch  &  Paleont 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

TOTALS 

110 

5 

128 

7 

94 

1 

112 

4 

114 

4 

112 

Notes ;         A  -  Aerial 
S  -  Subway 

No  impact  from  Alternatives  VII  -  XI. 


Potential  adverse  impacts  for  subsurface  alignments  could  be  mitigated 
by  retention  of  a  qualified  professionals  to  examine  the  route  and 
advise  on  excavation  through  sensitive  areas.    The  deeper  a  subsurface 
alternacive,  the  less  its  potential  Impact. 

Visual  impacts  could  be  caused  to  cultural-historic  sites  and  struc- 
tures If  stations,  station  access  points,  ventilation  shafts  and  other 
surface  structures  are  disruptively  located.    However,  proper  planning 
and  siting  should  be  able  to  mitigate  adverse  Impacts. 

Construction  impacts  are  short  term  in  nature.     The  All- Bus  Alterna- 
tives (VII  through  XI)  will  have  no  appreciable  construction  impacts. 
Alternatives  I  through  VI,  if  constructed  in  aerial  configuration, 
will  cause  appreciable  surface  traffic  interference  and  some  noise  and 


dust  problems  due  to  construction  of  footings  and  columns  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  line.    Alternative  I  through  V,  constructed  by 
the  bored  tunnel  method  would  cause  adverse  traffic,  noise  and  dust 
impacts  only  at  those  locations  where  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
stations  by  the  cut  and  cover  method.    Alternatives  I  through  V,  if 
constructed  by  the  cut  and  cover  method  would  cause  the  most  severe 
adverse  construction  impacts  along  the  entire  length  of  the  line.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  alternate  means  of  construction  will  be  more  thoroughly 
examined  in  Preliminary  Engineering,  after  which  conclusive  decisions 
will  be  made.     This  will  be  documented  in  the  supplemental  or  tiered  EIS. 

3.  Social 

The  population  and  employment  densities  in  the  Regional  Core  Corridor 
compare  most  favorably  with  similar  corridors  in  other  cities  which 
either  have  rail  rapid  transit  systems  or  are  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction.    While  the  Regional  Core  population  density  is  less  than 
that  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  comparable  to  Washington  D.C.  and  San 
Francisco  and  considerably  higher  than  Buffalo,  Miami,  Baltimore  and 
Atlanta.     A  comparison  of  employment  densities  shows  the  Los  Angeles 
Regional  Core  is  among  the  highest,  ranging  between  21,000  and  28,000 
employees  per  square  mile. 

The  land-use  goals  of  the  State,  County  and  City  call  for  the  devel- 
opment of  regional,  multi-purpose,  high  intensity  centers  linked 
together  by  rail  rapid  transit.     By  virtue  of  their  high  level  of 
transit  service  (speed  and  capacity)  and  the  potential  for  high 
intensity  economic  development  around  rapid  transit  stations,  the  rail 
rapid  transit  alternatives  are  supportive  of  this  "centers  concept." 
The  All-Bus  Alternatives,  also,  improve  transit  service  among  the 
centers  but  they  do  not  encourage  concentrated  growth. 

With  regard  to  relocation,  bored  subway  construction  would  require 
relocations  only  at  stations  where  parking  is  provided,  and  possibly 
some  minor  relocations  at  station  access  points.     The  cut  and  cover 
and  aerial  configurations  would  cause  considerable  displacement  of 
residences  and  commercial  building,   (from  78  for  Alternative  V  to  723 
for  Alternative  II).     Land  required  for  cut  -  and  -  cover  can  be 
reclaimed  after  project  construction. 
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Rail  rapid  transit  stations  for  Alternatives  1  -  VI  would  be  designed 
with  well  lit  open  space  and  unobstructed  views  to  provide  a  pleasant 
environment  and  assure  better  passenger  security.  Closed  circuit 
television  monitors  would  be  used  and  stations  would  be  manned  during 
operating  hours  by  station  attendants.  In  addition,  a  transit  police 
force  would  have  to  be  employed  to  patrol  trains,  stations  and  parking 
lots.  All-Bus  Alternatives  VII  -  XI  do  not  anticipate  the  need  for  a 
significant  increase  in  security  effort. 

While  the  rail  alternatives  would  require  approximately  a  1%  increase 
in  regional  electrical  generating  power,  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  has  determined  that  the  electrical  energy  required  to 
operate  any  of  the  rail  alternatives  would  be  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  total  load.     There  is  not  expected  to  be  any  major  impact  on  any 
other  public  utility  service, 

"The  construction  cost  numbers  provided  are  for  the  analysis  purposes 
only,   and  represent  an  effort  to  compare  the  cost  effeciveness  and 
impacts  of  alternative  modes,  not  to  provide  final  construction  cost 
for  a  rapid  rail  system  in  Los  Angeles. " 

4.      Economic  and  Financial 

This  section  of  the  analysis  compares  all  alternatives  from  the  stand- 
point of  capital  and  operating  costs,  transit  efficiency,  urban  eco- 
nomy and  financial  feasibility. 

Figure  6  contains  a  summary  of  the  capital  costs  for  the  eleven 
alternatives  (i.e.  assuming  bored  tunnel  construction),  and  Figure  7 
presents  a  summary  of  the  annual  operating  costs  for  all  of  the 
alternatives.     It  must  be  noted  that  both  the  capital  and  operating 
costs  are  based  on  conceptual  designs  and  are  subject  to  change  in 
further  project  development.     Substantial  changes  in  alternative 
costs,  and  particularly  in  relative  differences,  may  result  in  project 
re-evaluation . 


FIGURE  6 


ESTIMATED  ORDER-OF-MAGNITUDE  CAPITAL  COST  SUMMARY 
(In  Millions  of  1977  Dollars)! 


REGIONAL  CORE  ALTERNATIVES 


ITEMS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI* 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

(Null) 

Rapid  Transit  Costs 

Facilities 

Guideways 

330 

352 

284 

245 

193 

453 

Stations 

198 

219 

175 

184 

163 

108 

Station  Parking  fincluding  ROW) 

28 

29 

24 

32 

7 

25 

Trackuork  (includes  track,  sound  and 

vibration  control) 

28 

30 

28 

19 

15 

Power  Collection  and  Distribution 

33 

36 

32 

23 

18 

Control  and  Communication 

42 

4f. 

41 

31 

25 

Freeway  Transition  &  Street  Construction  - 

- 

10 

- 

12 

1 

1 

Rail  Maintenance/Storage  Facility 

(includes  ROW) 

30 

30 

30 

25 

25 

Sub-Total 

689 

742 

614 

569 

446 

598 

1 

1 

Engineering  and  Management  0  15% 

103 

111 

92 

85 

67 

90 

Contingency  0  20% 

158 

170 

141 

131 

102 

138 

Sub-Total  Facilities 

950 

1,023 

847 

785 

615 

826 

Sub-Total  Vehicles 

85 

97 

76 

64 

44 

TOTAL  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  (Subsurface): 

1,035 

1,120 

923 

849 

659 

(For  bored  subway)^ 

(Aerlal)3: 

848 

927 

843 

650 

476 

This  figure  continued  on  next  page. 
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FIGURE  6  Continued 


Bus  Transit  Costs 

Facilities  (Bus  Divisions) 

8 

8 

16 

8 

16 

24 

17 

17 

16 

16 

8 

Buses2 

396 

WO 

416 

385 

418 

600 

457 

444 

474 

460 

361 

TOTAL  BUS  SYSTEM 

408 

432 

393 

434 

1,450 

474 

461 

490 

476 

369 

TOTAL  SYSTEM  (Subsurface) 

1,«39 

1,528 

1,355 

1,242 

1,093 

1,450 

474 

461 

490 

476 

369 

TOTAL  COST  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

(NET  OF  NULL)  (Subsurface) 

1,070 

1,159 

986 

873 

724 

1,081 

105 

92 

121 

107 

0 

*Aerial  Buswav 

1.  All  figures  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  million 

2.  Bus  Facilities  and  vehicle  costs  include  Engineering,  Management  and  Contingencies.  Also  Bus  vehicle  costs 
include  2  complete  bus  replacements  to  allow  direct  comparison  with  rail  cars  which  last  for  at  least  36  years 

3.  For  breakdown  of  Aerial  costs,  see  Figure  IV. i  in  Cost  Chapter.     Cut  and  cover  costs  will  be  available  at  the 
Public  Hearing  and  will  be  included  in  the  Final  Report. 
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FIGURE  7 


SUMMARY  OF  1990  BUS  AND  RAIL  OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 
(Including  Background  Buses  and  Feeder  Buses  for  Alternatives  I  cliru  V 
in  Millions  of  1977  Dollars) 


ALTERNATIVES 

ITEM  I 

11 

XT 

III             IV             V               VI          VIT             VIII            IX           X  (Null) 

Annual  Bus  Operating  Costs  77.2 
(Millions) 

Annual  Rail  Operating  Costs  21.5 
(Millions) 

Total  Operating  Cose  98.7 
(Millions) 

76.8 
23.0 
99.8 

80.6         76.9         84.3       '110.5      102.7           99.9         100.7      97.7  79.1 
19.5         U.5         12.0         -        1     -                -                -            -  - 
100.1          91.4          96.3        110.5      102.7            99.9          100.7      97.7  79.1 
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FIGURE  8 


TOTAL  ANNUALIZED  SYSTEM  COSTS  AND 
TOTAL  COST  TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY  HEASnRES* 
(1977  Dollars  incrindlng  Capital  Consfructlnn  and  Operating  Costs) 


Total  Annualized 
Systems  Costs 
(Millions  of  1977 
Dollars) 

4Z 
77. 
101 

Total  Cost  Transit 
Efficiency  Measures 
(Dollars/passenger  trip) 
Per  Passenger  at 
Discount  Rates  of: 

n 
n 

lOZ 

Per  Passenger  Mile 
at  Discount  Rates  of: 

n 
n 

107. 


TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 
"I        IV  V  VT  w?T  STTT- 


U9.3  136.5  134.7 
161.9  148.1  143.7 
172.1    157.4  150.8 


1  ■ 
.78 
.85 
.90 


.75 
.82 
.87 


.76 
.81 
.85 


.82 
.88 
.93 


.73 
.  74 
.74 


17 

.  16 

.16 

.17 

.18 

18 

.17 

.18 

.  18 

.  18 

19 

.  19 

.  18 

.19 

.  18 

.  18 
.  18 
.18 


.18 
.18 
.18 


112.0 
112,8 
113.4 


.  17 
.  18 
.  18 


90.2 
90.7 
91.1 


72 

.73 

.73 

.72 

73 

.73 

.72 

.73 

73 

,74 

.73 

.73 

.18 
.  18 
.18 


NOTE:     Assumed  construction  technique 
IS  bored  subway. 
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As  shown  in  Figure  8.  when  Che  total  system  annuali2ed  costs  (annual- 
ized capital  cost  +  annual  operating  cost)  are  measured  against 
productivity  on  a  cost  per  passenger  basis  at  the  77.  discount  rate 
the  All-Bus  Alternatives  (except  for  Alternative  VI).  are  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  more  efficient  than  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives. 
But,  when  measured  on  a  cost  per  passenger-mile  basis  at  the  77. 
discount  rate,  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  are  equal  in  efficiency 
to  the  All-Bus  Alternatives. 

The  transit  efficiency  in  terms  of  only  operating  cost  per  passenger 
carried,  shows  that  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  are,  on -the  average 
about  207.  more  efficient  than  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  and  are  about 
50/.  more  efficient  on  a  cost  per  passenger  mile  basis.     (See  Figure 
9.).     This  translates  into  considerable  operational  cost  savings,  when 
applied  to  total  passengers  carried. 

The  rail  alternatives  require  a  major  construction  effort  and  are 
estimated  to  generate  between  3000  and  5000  Jobs  per  year  during  the 
construction  period.     In  addition  to  construction,  the  multiplier 
effect  will  cause  more  jobs  to  be  created  in  the  material,  manufactur- 
ing and  service  industries.     Experience  elsewhere  Indicates  that  the 
"multiplier"  effect  on  the  local  economy  may  be  as  much  as  three 
dollars  for  every  capital  dollar  invested. 

Permanent  employment  for  the  rail  alternatives  would  range  from  400  to 
500  positions  in  the  areas  Of  system  operation,  equipment  and  way 
maintenance,  security,  electronics  and  communications  and  system 
management . 

The  All-Bus  Alternatives  (VI  through  X)  would  require  over  600  addit- 
ional employees ,  principally  for  bus  operators  and  mechanics  and 
maintenance  personnel. 


TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY  IN  1990 


REGIONAL    CORE    TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVP.S 


Rail  Rapid  Transit/HiiB 

xmman  ALTERNATIVES 
All  D>in 

CNull) 

I 

II 

HI      IV  V 

VI 

Annual  Operating  Costs 
(in  raiHibns~of  1977 
dollars) 

99 

100 

100      91  96 

110 

VIZ  VIIl 
103  100 

U      X  XI 
101    98  79 

Annual  Passengers 
(mllUons) 

19^1 

199 

191    181  178 

19/.* 

160  157 

159  156  125 

Cost  Per  Passenger 
(in  1977  dollars) 

51c 

50C 

52c    50c  54e 

57c 

ft^iC  64? 

63c  63c  63c 

Cost  per  Passenger  Mile 

12c 

IOC 

lie    lie  12C 

izc 

16c  15c 

15c  15c  15c 

"Patronage  for  Alternative  VI  aasumed  equal  to  that  for 
Alternative  I. 


Preliminary  Joint  development  analysis  indicates  that  there  uould  be 
the  potential  for  attracting  new  commercial  activity  around  rail  transit 
stations,  which  would  result  in  some  monetary  return  to  help  offset 
capital  costs  thorough  value  capture  arrangements. 

Figure  10  shows  the  projected  implementation  cost  of  each  alternative, 
including  the  total  cost  of  one  set  of  buses  needed,  together  with  the 
projected  funding  sources.     It  should  be  noted  that  since  buses  last  12 

years,   two  more  sets  of  buses  will  be  needed  to  provide  service  for  36 

years,   the  life  of  Rail  Rapid  Transit  cars. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Transportation  to 
furnish  B07.  of  the  capital  funding  required  for  approved  rapid  transit 
projects.     A  county-wide  vote  in  June  1974  (Proposition  5)  authorized 
for  fixed  guldeway  transit  capital  expenditures  the  use  of  up  to  257.  of 
the  gasoline  tax  revenues  accruing  to  the  State  for  expenditure  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  to  the  county  and  to  the  cities  in  the  county.  The 
law  also  authorised  the  State  Director  of  Transportation  to  exceed  that 
amount  If  necessary  to  maximize  the  federal  contribution.     These  funds 
can  provide  a  significant  portion  of  the  207.  local  share  of  the  cost. 

Other  means  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the  local  share  are  being  explored, 
such  as  the  use  of  various  Joint  development/  value  capture  methods  and 
the  possible  use  of  the  1913  Act  Assessment  District  procedures  and 
the  use  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates.     Further,  after  a  Rail/Dus 
Alternative  Is  in  operation,  it  would  be  possible  to  use,  for  capital 
purposes,  some  of  the  funds  which  would  be  freed  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  required  bus  operating  subsidy  in  the  Regional  Core  area. 
None  of  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  qualify  for  State  Proposition  5  funding 
which  Is  reserved  for  fixed  guldeway  mass  transit. 

Figure  11  shows  the  projected  1990  operating  costs  for  each  alterna- 
tive together  with  the  projected  revenues  from  fares  and  the  resulting 
deficits.     Revenue  has  been  projected  at  an  average  1977  fare  of  $.50 
per  passenger  trip  in  1990.     The  current  average  bus  fare  revenue  per 
passenger  trip  is  40  cents.     This  257.  increase  will  result  from  either 
charging  a  premium  fare  on  the  Rail  Line  in  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives, 
or  assuming  a  fare  increase  for  all  trips  in  the  Regional  Core. 
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FIGURE  10 


SUMMARY  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  FUNDING  ANALYSIS 
(In  HilLlons  of  1977  Dollars  Inflated  at  82  to  mld-polnt  of  Construction) 

TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 


RAIL  R 

ARID  TRANSIT/BUS 

ALL  BUS 

I 

Wilshire 

to  North 
Hollywood 
Rail  Line 

II 

Wilshire 
Fairfax 
to  North 
Hollywood 
Rail  Line 

Wilshire 

Vermont  NULL 
Hollvwood           Wilshire            Wilshire                                                                                                                                   „  i  . j  n 
,„  i^rrt             I.  Brea  to         to                      Aeclal                Ei,clualvo  Ba.or.lbla         Exclusive           TSM                     ExlatlnE  Baa 
ZlCL           tlZZT         Fairfax              B„awa,                CeMer        Ccntar                Curb                   Mod..t.»  f"'«"> 
Rall^lno           Rail  Una           Rail  Una           (Mt.l)               Una,          Lane                   Bus  Una.           I.ptova.'t.  1990 

79-86 

,9_86                79-86                79-86               79-86                79-83           79-81                79-83                  79-83  79-83 

Total  Rail  Costs 

Total  Bus  Costs  270 
Total  System  Costs*  1888 

1749 
272 

2021 

'III            'III            r,l            i7"i7             »r        «3                            Ill  m 

1741                    1588                   1328                    17U                       259               253    '                  266                     259  196 

80!;  Federal  Share  1510 

1617 

13,3                  1270                 1062                  1371                     207             202                   213                   207  157 

20!;  Local  Share**  378 

404 

348                   318                   266                    343                      52               51                     53                     52  39 

*  Detailed  costs  for  each  alternative  in  1977  dollars  are  shown  in  Table  VI. 2 
ft*      State  Prop.  5  funds  cannot  be  used  for  bus  capital  costs. 
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1990  OPERATING  COST  ANALYSIS 
(Costs  in  millions  of  dollars) 


REGIOHAL    CORE    TRANSIT  ALTERNATTVFR 


 mnjiUHAl, 

Rail  Rapid  Transic/n.ia 

CORE 

■RANSIT  ALTERNATIVES 

All  Kill 

(Null) 

I 

11 

III  IV 

Annual 

Operating  Cost 
(1977  dollars) 

98.7 

99.8 

100.1  g./i 

V 

96.3 

110.5 

102.7  99.9 

100.7 

X 

97.7 

XI 
79.1 

Annual 

Farebox  Revenu 
(1977  dollars) 

97 

99.5 

95.5  90.5 

97 

80  78.5 

79.5 

78 

62.5 

Annual 
Subsidy 
Comparison 
(1977  dollars) 

1 .  7 

0,  J 

7.3 

22.7      21. ii 

21.2 

19.7 

16.6 

Annual  Subsidy 
Required  in 
1990  Dollars* 

'..6 

0.8 

12./,  2.4 

19.9 

36.7 

61.7  58.2 

57.7 

53.6 

45.1 

*  Aaaunied  annual  Inflation  rate  of  87.. 

Excluding  Alurnative  VI  (the  aerial  busway) .  by  1990.  the  All-Bus 
Alternatives  (VII  through  XI)  in  the  Regional  Core  Area,  would  require 
operating  subsidies  of  fron,  45  to  62  ■.lllion  dollars  per  year.  n,ere- 
fore    If  any  of  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  are  selected,  these  subsidy 
requirements  would  severely  compound  the  existing  all-bus  transit 
subsidy  problem. 

In  comparison,  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I,   II  or  IV  would  reduce  the 

5     "ot-nr'n",?  =  about 

redu  y-'^'  «-"/Bus  Alternatives  III  and  V  would 

reduce  this  subsidy  by  about  33-AO  million  dollars  per  year. 


F.     RATIOtlALL  FOR  THF.  LOCALLY  PREFERRED  ALTERIJATIVE 


The  technical  and  environmental  analysis  which  was  performed 

on  the  eleven  alternatives  generated  significant  findings. 

Such  findings,  which  resulted  from  transportation,  environ- 
mental, social  and  economic  impact  assessments,  as  well  as 

community  input,  provided  the  basis  for  selection  of 

Alternative  II  as  the  Locally  Preferred  Alternative.     The  rationale 

behind  selection  of  Alternative  II.  in  terms  of  these  findings 

is  summarized  in  the  following  discussion. 

In  terms  of  transportation  impact.  1990  estimates  show  that 
Alternative  II  will  result  in  the  highest  overall  transit  rider- 
ship  in  the  Regional  Core  (642,000  daily  passengers,  or  an 
increase  of  59%  over  the  present  Regional  Core  transit 
rldership  of  400,000):  the  lowest  operating  cost  (50  50  per 
passenger) ;  and  the  greatest  reduction  in  traffic  volumes 
(4Z  decrease).     In  addition,  it  is  projected  to  have  the 
largest  overall  savings  in  transit  travel  time  (up  to  507. 
reduction)  when  compared  to  an  all-bus  system;  and  it  is  the 
most  feasible  as  a  "basic  building  block"  or  "starter  line" 
from  which  to  expand  gradually  into  a  regional  rail  rapid 
transit  network. 

In  terms  of  environmental  impact,   1990  estimates  show  that 
although  small.  Alternative  II  will  provide  the  most  reduction 
m  air  pollution  (1.57.  decrease);  and  as  with  the  other  rail 
alternatives,  among  the  most  savings  in  energy  (36,900  equiv- 
alent barrels  of  oil  annually) . 

In  terms  of  social  Impact.   1990  forecasts  show  that  Alternative 
II  will  provide  accessibility  to  the  most  activity  centers 
(e.g..  County  Museum,  Universal  Studios);  and  will  be  consistent 
with  other  public  agencies'  land  use  goals  and  objectives 
(e.g.,  City  of    Los  Angeles  "Centers"  Concept  Plan).  In 


addition,  resuUs  of  the  public  hearings  show  chat  this 
alternative  has  the  strongest  support  from  the  general  public, 
numerous  officials,   private  organizations,   and  government 
agencies   (e.g..   Sierra  Club.  Mayor  Bradley). 

Finally,   in  terms  of  economic  impact,   1990  estimates  reveal 
that  Alternative  II  will  provide  the  greatest  short  and  long- 
term  economic  benefits   (e.g,   20,000  -  30.000  man-years  of 
construction  employment) . 

Thus,  all  these  key  findings  show  that  Alternative  II  is  the 
most  cost-effective  and  environmentally  sound  choice,  as  well 
as  having  the  strongest  public  support. 

G.     COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

Starting  in  September.   1977,   four  series  of  community  and 
organization  meetings,   totalling  over  17A  meetings,  were 
conducted  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  official  public  hearings, 
to  explain  the  program  and  Che  results  at  each  stage  of  the 
effort.     In  addition,   close  liaison  has  been  maintained  with 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Council's  Transportation  Committee  and 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Transportation  Committee.     Briefings  have  also  been  given  to 
numerous  newspapers  and  radio  and  television  stations. 

H.     PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

On  July  9.  10,  and  11,   1979.  the  SCRTD  Board  of  Directors 
conducted  six  sessions  of  public  hearings  to  receive  comments 
on  the  SCRTD/UMTA  Draft  Alternative  Analysis  and  Environmental 
Impact  Statement/Environmental  Impact  Report  on  Transit  System 
Improvements  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core. 

The  public  hearings  were  extensively  publicized  and  included: 

(1)  coverage  by  the  "printed"  and  telecommunications  media; 

(2)  "take  one"  hand-outs  on  the  buses;    (3)  notifications  by 


mail;  and  (A)  follow-up  phone  calls  to  groups  and  Individuals. 

The  hearings  ran  a  cumulative  total  of  thirteen  hours.  Each 
session  was  opened  using  the  same  format  of  giving  the  purpose 
of  Che  hearings;  a  summary  of  the  work  completed;  and  a  report 
on  the  publication  of  the  "Notice  of  Intent"  Co  hold  the 
hearings.    All  sessions  ran  continuously,  averaging  about  one 
speaker  every  five  minutes.     In  all,  145  persons  gave  oral 
testimony.     Several  of  these  145  peraona  submitted  written 
comments  as  well. 

The  total  attendance  of  404  people  at  the  hearings  reflected 
both  community  Interest  in  rapid  transit  development  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  constructive  communication  that  has  taken 
place  between  the  SCRTD  and  the  community  relative  Co  such 
development,     The  cross-section  of  the  Los  Angeles  community 
represented  at  the  hearings  was  comprehensive.  Political, 
labor,  business,  cottraiunicy,  and  educational  leaders,  as  well 
as  environmental  groups  and  citizens  in  general,  all  appeared 
at  the  hearings.     For  a  full  discussion  of  this  public  hearing 
process,   see  Chapter  XIII. 
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I.       LIST  OF  AGEKCIES 


Tne  foUo„i„,  agencies  a„d  organieations  received  copies  of  the  Draft 

IZon         '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  agencies 

:       epo'r""'^         organisations  who  expressed  their  co^ents  on  e 
Draft  Report,  are  recervrne  copies  of  this  Final  Report,  others 
interested  rn  obtaining  copies  of  this  Final  Report  should  contact 
the^Raprd  Transit  Department  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 

Federal  Aeenc<e,  ^. 

Final  Report  Fui-ni  ghej 


1-     Economic  Development  Administration  i 

2.  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  5 

3.  Federal  Highway  Administration   (FHWA)  1 

4-  U.   S.   Department  of  Energy 

5-  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  g 

6.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

7.  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD) 

8.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  ' 
Welfare 

U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers  ] 
10.  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  j 


Federal  Agencies  (cont'd) 


Copies  of  Final 
Report  Furnished 


11.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  1 

12.  U.S.  Forest  Service  1 

13.  General  Services  Administration  1 

14.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  1 

15.  U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture  1 

16.  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  1 

17.  Federal  Railroad  Administration  1 

18.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  2 

19.  Regional  Administration,  EPA  3 

20.  Regional  Administrator,  HUD  3 

21.  Division  Administrator,  FfflJA  1 

State  Agencies 

1.  Office  of  the  Governor  5 

2.  California  Transportation  Commission  5 

3.  State  Department  of  Transportation  5 

4.  State  Air  Resources  Board  2 

5.  State  Resources  Agency  2 

6.  State  Department  of  Water  Resources  1 

7.  State  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  1 

8.  State  Energy  Resources  and  Development  Commission  1 

9.  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  1 

10.  State  Legislative  Audit  Committee  1 

11.  Office  of  Facilities  Planning  and  Development  1 

12.  Public  Utilities  Commission  1 

13.  State  Lands  Commission  1 

14.  State  Department  of  Housing  and 

Community  Development  1 

15.  State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  1 

16.  State  Department  of  Conservation  1 


Copies  of  Final 

Report  Furnished 

17.  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  1 

18.  State  Department  of  Education  1 

19.  State  Department  of  Public  Health  1 

20.  Vehicle  Emission  Control  Program  1 

21.  State  Department  of  General  Services  1 

22.  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  1 

23.  University  of  California  1 

Regional  and  Local  Agencies 


1.  Southern  California  Association  o£  Governments 

(A-95)  5 

2.  South -Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District  2 

3.  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  5 

4.  Los  Angeles  County  (Board  of  Supervisors  &  CAO)  6 
5-  Regional  Planning  Commiasion  2 
6.                       Road  Department  2 

7-  Flood  Control  District  1 

8-  Sanitation  District  i 
9.  Commission  on  Human  Relations  1 
lO-  Sheriff's  Department  1 
H.  Los  Angeles  City  (Mayor  and  Council  &  CAO)  18 

12.  Transportation  Department  3 

13.  Planning  Department  3 

14.  Public  Works  Department  1 

15.  Bureau  of  Engineering  2 
16-  Bureau  of  Street  Maintenance  1 
17.  Recreation  and  Parks  Department  1 
IS.                     Public  Utilities  and  Transportation 

Department  i 

19.  Police  Department  2 

20.  Fire  Department  2 


Library  Department  (Copies  to  Branches) (See  Section  "H"  below) 
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Copies  of  Final 
Report  Furnished 
Community  Redevelopment  Agency  1 
23-  Housing  Authority  1 

Housing  and  Community  Development  Department  1 
Building  and  Safety  Department  1 

26.  Los  Angeles  Community  College  District  2 

27.  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  2 

28.  City  of  Beverly  Hills 

29.  City  of  Santa  Monica  2 

30.  City  of  Burbank  ^ 

31.  City  of  Glendale  2 

Business.   Profe.gqlonal  and  Community  Organizations 

1.  Beverly  Fairfax  Neighborhood  Council  1 

2.  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee.  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation 
Commission  2 

3.  Sierra  Club  ^ 

4.  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  1 

5.  American  Institute  of  Architects  1 

6.  North  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  1 

7.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Colored  People  ^ 

8.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  1 

9.  West  Hollywood  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  1 

10.  Central  City  Association  2 

11.  North  Hollywood  Project  Area  Committee  1 

13.  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  2 

14.  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  3 

15.  Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor  1 

16.  League  of  Women  Voters  ^ 

17.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  1 

18.  Urban  League  ^ 

19.  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury  ^ 
Additional  copies  of  the  report  will  be  made  available  to 

other  interested  agencies,  groups  or  individuals  as  appropriate. 


AVAILABILITY  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


In  addition  to  the  distribution  listed  above,   copies  of  this 
Final  Report  will  be  available  for  examination  at  the  locations 
set  do™  below.     Copies  of  the  Draft  Report  and  its  Appendices 
were  previously  nade  available  at  these  locations. 


Libraries 

1.  Central  Library 
630  West  5th  Street 
Los  Angeles,   CA  90071 

2.  North  Hollywood 
5211  Tujunga  Avenue 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91601 

3.  Studio  City 

A400  Babcock  Avenue 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91604 

4.  West  Los  Angeles 

11360  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 

5.  Cahuenga  Libarary 

4591  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90029 

6.  Fairfax  Library 
161  S.  Gardner  St. 
Los  Angeles,   CA  90036 

7.  Felipe  de  Neve  Library 
2820  West  6th  St. 

Los  Angeles,   CA  90057 

8.  Hollywood  Library 
1623  Ivar  Avenue 
Hollywood,   CA  90028 

9.  John  C.  Fremont  Library 
6121  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,   CA  90038 

10.       West  Hollywood  Library 
1403  N.  Gardner  St. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90004 


11.  Wilshire  Library 

149  N.  St.  Andrews  PI. 
Los  Angeles,   CA  90004 

ols 

12.  University  of  Southern  Calif. 
Architecture  &  Fine  Arts  Library 
Watt  Hall,  University  Park 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90007 

13.  California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 
John  F.   Kennedy  Memorial  Library 

5151  State  College  Dr. 
Los  Angeles,   CA  90032 

14.  University  of  California  Los  Angeles 
Public  Affairs  Service/ 

Local,   University  Research  Library 
Los  Angeles,   CA  90024 

15.  California  State  University 
Northridge  Library 

18111  Nordhoff  St. 
Northridge,  CA  91324 

16.  Hollywood  High  School  Library 
Sunset  Boulevard  and  Highland  Avenue 
Hollywood,  CA  90028 

17.  Los  Angeles  Valley  College 
Attn :  Library 

5800  Fulton  Avenue 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91401 

18.  Los  Angeles  City  College 
Reference  Library 

855  N,  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles.   CA  90029 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  four  volumes  contained  in 
the  appendix.  A  very  brief  description  of  each  volume  i; 
The  appendices  are  available  on  request. 


Appendix  I.         TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 


The  following  six  sections  comprise  a  body  of  technical  infor- 
mation which  has  been  developed  in  order  to  prepare  various 
chapters  of  the  AA/EIS/EIR.     This  material  is  considered  too 
detailed  Co  appear  in  Che  report,  yet  will  be  available  Co  Che 
public  should  any  person  or  organization  express  a  desire  to 
study  Ic. 

A.  Evaluation  Framework 

B.  Patronage  Projections 

C.  Background  Bus  System 

D.  Plan  and  Profile 

E.  Station  Access  Mode  Split  Analysis 

F.  Technology  Suitability 

Appendix  II.       ENVIROHMENTAL  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

The  following  twelve  sections  comprise  a  body  of  technical 
information  developed  in  order  to  prepare  the  environmental 
impact  chapters  of  the  AA/EIS/EIR.     This  type  of  Information  is 
required  by  both  NEPA  and  CEQA.     IC  is  too  detailed  to  present  in 
the  report.     Of  course,  the  information  presented  is  at  a  fairly 
general  level  to  accompany  the  Alternatives  Analysis.  As  neces- 
sary, more  detailed  environmental  impact  documents  may  be  avail- 
able in  later  stages  of  project  development. 

A.        Natural  Environment  -  Geologic  Aspects 

Feasibility  of  Tunneling  -  Four  Consultants 

Joint  Reporc 
Soil  and  Geology  -  Woodward  Clyde  Consultants 
Earthquake  Hazard  -  Lindvall,  Richter  and 
Associates 


Part  1. 

included.  p^^^  2. 

Part  3. 


S-23 


B.  Vegetation  and  Wildlife 

C.  T^nd  Use 

D.  Traffic  Data 

E.  Benefit-Coat  Anaiyeie 


F.       Noise  and  Vibrations 


Part  1.  Noiae  Levels  -  Wilaon  Ihrlg  and  Associates 
Part  2.      Ambient  Noiae  Levels 

G.  Utility  Systems 

H.  Energy 


I.       Public  Services 


Part  1.      Police  and  Security 
Part  2.      Fire  Safety 

J.      Archaeological,  Cultural-Historic  and  Paleontological 


Part 

1. 

Text 

Part 

2. 

Cultural  Resources  -  Archaeological  Resources 

Manageirient  Corp, 

Part 

3. 

Paleontological  Resources  -  Archaeological  Resources 

Management  Corp. 

Part 

4. 

Inventory  of  Cultural-Historic  Facilities 

Part 

5. 

Potentially  impacted  Cultural-Historic  Resources  - 

Type  of  Impact 

Part 

6. 

Potentially  Impacted  Cultural-Historic  Resources  - 

Jurisdiction 

Fart 

7. 

Historic-Cultural  Names  -  Original  and  Subsequent 

Names 

Part 

8. 

Aerial  Photos  and  Maps 

Part 

9. 

Exerpts  from  Federal  Register 

Demographics 

Part  1.      Comparison  of  L.A.   to  Other  Areas 

Part  2.      Zoning  Capacity 

Part  3.      Demographic  Tables  1  through  39 

L.      References  Consulted 
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Appendix  III.     URBAN  DESIGN/JOINT  DEVELOPMENT/VALUE  CAPTURE  ANALYSIS 


The  following  voluine  of  the  appendix  is  comprised  of  four  con- 
sultant reports  which  were  prepared  during  this  conceptual  level 
alternative  analysis  study.     They  do  not  indicate  precise  urban 
design  schemes.     They  are  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  what 
possibilities  may  exist  In  the  near  future.     These  types  of 
designs  will  be  determined  during  later  stages  of  project  develop- 
ment. 


A.  Joint  Development  and  Value  Capture  Analysis  -  Urban 

Development  Group 

B.  Urban  Design  Aspects  of  Station  Locations  (Consultant 

Reports) 

(1)  Downtown  Los  Angeles  -  Wallace,  McHarg,  Roberts 

and  Todd 

(2)  Wilahlre  Corridor  -  Kennard ,  Delahousle  and  Gault 

(3)  North  of  Wllshire/Hollywood/N.  Hollywood  -  Skidmore, 

Owlngs  and  Merrill 


Appendix  IV.       ORGANIZATIONS/COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

The  following  sections  contain  the  mailing  lists  which  have  been 
developed  during  the  study.     Also  the  record/minutes  of  each 
meeting  in  the  community  are  also  included. 

A.      Hailing  Lists 

Part  1.  General  Mailing  List 

Part  2.  Community  Groups 

Part  3.  Business  Firms 

Part  k.  Professional,  Education  Groups  and  Unions 

Part  5.  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Part  6.  Government 

Part  7.  Schools 

Part  8.  Churches,  Temples 

Part  9.  Media 


Community  Participation 

Part  1.  Calendar  of  Presentations  Made 
Part  2 .  Issues 


SETTING  AND  NEED  FOR  ACTION 
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I,     SETTING  AND  NEED  FOR  ACTION 


This  chapter  identlflea  Che  condlcions  tn  the  Los  Angclea  region  which 
have  necBBattated  increasingly  frequent  and  thorough  rapid  transit 
planning  efforts  leading  to  the  present  Regional  Core  Transit  Alterna- 
tives Analysis.     First  ia  an  overview  of  environmental  charactertstics 
of  the  entire  region,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  discuBsion  of  those 
characteristics  in  the  Regional  Core.     Then  there  ia  a  specific  dis- 
cussion of  the  Regional  Core  transportation  system,  with  the  emphasia  on 
those  deficiencies  which  may  compel  major  Improvomente  to  that  trans- 
portation system. 

A.       GENERALIZED  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

1.  Re.T.ional  Setting 

The  Los  Angeles  region  is  the  largeat  metropolitan  area  in  California 
and,  with  respect  to  population,  the  second  largest  area  in  the  United 
States.     Uithin  the  38,000  aquare  miles  compriacd  by  the  Souther  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Governments  (SCAG)  are  six  contiguous  counties: 
Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  Riverside  and  Imperial 
(See  Figure  I. 1) . 

Over  10  million  people  live  in  the  SCAG  region,  8.5  million  of  them  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties.     Figures  1,2  and  1.3  show  historic 
and  projected  population  levels  in  the  region  and  its  constituents. 
Los  Angeles  Councy  grew  by  49,  46  and  28  percent  in  the  1940-50, 
1950-60  and  1960-70  decades  respectively.     Growth  rates  are  expected  to 
taper  off. 

2.  Historical  Growth  Patterns 

Although  the  area  is  large  geographically,  mountains  end  deserts  make 
up  its  largest  portions.     Most  urban  development  is  confined  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin  between  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  roughly  the  southern  half  of  the  county.     The  basin  itself  is 


Figure  1,1 
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FIGURE  1.2 
POPULATION  TRENDS  IN  THE  SCAG  REGION 
1910-1970 


COUNTY 

1940 

1950 

1970 

Imperial 

50.740 

62,975 

72.105 

74,492 

Los  Angeles 

2,785,643 

4,151,687 

6.040,805 

7,038,764 

Orange 

130.760 

216,224 

703.925 

1,420,386 

Riverside 

170,046 

306.191 

''59,074 

San  Bernardlnc 

161,108 

281,642 

503,591 

628,233 

VenCuta 

69.685 

114,647 

199,138 

378.497 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 

3,330,478 

4,997.221 

7,825,755 

10.053,446 

Source:     U.S.  Burea 

u  of  Census  Figures 

FIGURE  1,3 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  SCAG 
1975-2000 

REGION 

COUNTY 

1975 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Imperial 

83,25C 

90,000 

102.000 



116,000 

Los  Angeles 

7,020,772 

7,716,900 

7  557  000 

7,905,000 

Orange 

1,684.500 

1,962,000 

2  ^  369  000 

2  ,656,000 

Riverside 

531,679 

601,100 

728.000 

866,000 

San  Bernardino 

696,064 

753,200 

867.000 

960,000 

Ventura 

432,^07 

503.000 

632,000 

792.000 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 

10,448,672 

11,086.200 

12,255,000 

13,295,000 

Source:     SCAG-76  Ct.„th  Fotecst  Policy  (J„„„.,y,  1576, 


divided  inco  three  main  components  by  mountains;     The  Coastal  Plain 
and  the  San  Fernando  and  San  Gabriel  valleys. 

Earlier  in  this  century  development  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  the  two 
valleys  consisted  of  the  city  ot  Los  Angeles  and  numerous  smaller 
cities  and  communities  separated  by  farmland  and  open  spaces.  During 
much  of  this  period,  Los  Angeles  was  a  leading  agricultural  county, 
with  development  clustered  around  the  cities  and  towns.     These  centers 
were  connected  by  interurban  electric  trains. 

The  character  of  the  region  was  once  low-density  housing,  small  towns 
and  groves.     Because  of  heavy  migration  throughout  the  century,  almost 
all  farmland  and  open  spaces  in  the  plain  and  the  valleys  have  evolved 
into  urban  structure.     Neighboring  communities  have  now  grown  together, 
distinguishable  from  one  another  only  by  "city  limit"  signs  on  their 
boundaries.     As  long  as  developable  land  was  accessible  to  the  city 
center,  housing  costs  remained  low.     Construction  of  the  interurban 
electric  lines,  and  later  arterlals  and  freeways,  steadily  expanded 
this  accessible  area  up  to  the  limits  of  the  basin.    However,  as 
accessible  agricultural  land  became  scarce,  housing  costs  rose  drama- 
tically.    In  response,  developers  started  increasing  the  number  of 
housing  units  per  acre,  and  now  increasing  numbers  of  families  are 
choosing  condominiums  or  apartments  because  they  cannot  afford  single- 
family  housing.    Although  the  County's  population  growth  has  moderated 
since  1960,  the  number  of  households  has  continued  to  increase.  This 
increase  has  been  greatest  in  childless  households,  for  whom  apartments 
are  more  attractive  than  single  family  housing. 

As  population  grows  (See  Figures  1.2  and  1.3)  density  of  land  use  will 
increase,  both  for  residential  and  commercial  purposes.    This  trans- 
formation is  already  evident  throughout  the  region.     Tall  buildings 
are  pervading  Downtown  Los  Angeles,  and  clusters  of  them  appear  in  the 
dispersed  regional  "Centers".     Between  these  foci  of  high  structures, 
much  of  the  development  will  tun.  into  a  high  density  medium  skyline 
character,  made  up  of  apartments,  condominiums  and  commercial  buildings. 

The  Los  Angeles  Urbanized    Area    (See  Figure  1.4)  is  much  smaller  than 
the  SCAG  region,  having  only  1,572  square  miles.    Host  of  its  inhabi- 
tants live  in  the  southern  half  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  in  Orange 


County.  As  shown  in  FIGURE  1.5,  this  region  ranks  third  in  density 
among  urbanized  areas  in  the  United  States: 


FIGURE  1.5 

URBANIZED  AREAS  RANKED  BY  POPULATION  DENSITY 


Urbanized  Area  Realdenta/Square  Mile 


Hew  York  6683 

Philadelphia  5349 

Loa  Angeles  5313 

Chicago  5247 

Baltimore  5163 

Buffalo  5085 

Washington,  D.C,/Md.  5018 

Miami  4715 

Boston  3992 

Pittsburgh  3095 

Cleveland  3033 

Atlanta  2696 


Source:     1970  Census  Tract  Data 


FIGURE  1.6  shows  the  population  density  patterns  in  the  Los  Angeles 
region,  and  sets  forth  clearly  the  high  concentrations  of  population, 
which  increase  toward  the  center. 

The  highest  concentrations  in  the  urbanized  area  with  respect  both  to 
population  and  geographic  size  are  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

3.      The  Regional  Core 

The  part  of  Los  Angeles  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Regicnal  Core' 
is  the  densest  part  of  the  urbanized  area.     As  shown  on  Figure  1.7, 
the  Regional  Core  is  a  55  square  mile  triangular  area  located 
centrally  in  the  Los  Angeles  urbanised  region.     Its  approximate 
boundaries  are  Robertson  Boulevard  (and  the  line  thereof)  on  the 
west;  Burbank  Boulevard  on  the  north; 


Figure  1.6 
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Figure  1.7 

REGIONAL  CORE  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


the  Hollywood  Freeway,  Sunset:  Boulevard  and  Alameda  Street  on  the 
east;  and  the  Santa  Monica  I'roeway  on  Che  south.    Within  theae 
boundaries  are  600.000  residents,  21  percent  of  the  City  of  Loa  Angelee 
total,  and  542,000  Jobs,  43  percent  of  the  City  of  Loa  Angelea  total. 

In  addition  to  ita  preeminence  in  population  and  employment,  the 
Regional  Core  has  Southern  California's  largest  concentration  of 
specific  urban  resources,   to  include: 

•  Federal,  state  and  local  government  officea  and  foreign 
consulates . 

•  Banks,  Insurance  companies,  brokerage  houses  and  corpora- 
tion headquarters, 

•  Department  stores, 

•  Historical  sites,  and  architectural  landmarks. 

•  Cultural  resourcea,  such  as  the  Music  Center  and  Hollywood 
Bowl. 

•  Major  ethnic  communities  such  as  Chinatown  and  Little  Tokyo. 

•  The  cinema,  broadcasting  and  recording  industry. 

•  Hotels,  restaurants  and  convention  facilities. 

Although  this  AA/EIS/EIR  deals  with  the  Regional  Gore  as  a  whole,  the 
level  of  detail  required  In  the  study  effort  necessitates  individual 
consideration  of  six  community  plan  areas  designated  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.    As  shown  on  FIGURE  1.8,  these  areas  lie  generally  within 
the  Regional  Core  Study  Area,  although  some  parts  of  them  fall  out- 
side.    The  Sherman  Oaks  part  of  the  Sherman  Oaks-Studio  City  plan 
area,  and  the  Griffith  Park  section  of  the  Hollywood  plan  area  have 
been  taken  out  of  consideration,  in  order  that  the  plan  areas  and  the 
study  areas  be  more  nearly  coincident.     Important  features  of  each 
plan  area  are  discussed  below, 

a.       Central  City 

Central  City  is  the  "hub"  of  Southern  California,  being  the  principal 
location  of  businesses.     The  neighborhood  character  therein  varies 
from  badly  depressed  on  the  east  side  (Skid  Row),  to  very  healthy  on 


Figuro  1.8 
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the  west  side  (new  financial  district).  Various  redevelopment  pro- 
jects, underway  or  in  planning  stages,  will  improve  the  vitality  of 
the  area  in  coming  years. 

b.  Westlake 

Situated  between  Central  City  and  Wilshire,  Westlake  is  an  older  very 
dense,  predominantly  low  income  community.    Although  threatened  by 
blight  for  several  years,   housing  rehabilitation  promises  to  stabilize 
the  area. 

c.  Wilshire 

The  Wilshire  district  extends  from  Westlake.  westward  out  to  Beverly 
Hills.     It  is  made  up  of  three  sub- communities :     Mid-VJilshire .  Park 
Mile  and  Miracle  Mile.     Park  Mile  is  made  up  mostly  of  large,  high 
priced  residences.     Mid-Wilshire  and  Miracle  Mile  have  strong  business 
concentrations,   surrounded  by  high-density  residential  structures. 

d.  Holly\TOod 

An  economic  base  built  around  the  entertainment  industry  has  been  and 
remains  the  stablilizing  influence  in  Hollywood.     However,   its  once 
glamorous  image  has  been  tarnished  by  blight  in  its  commercial  center, 
a  condition  which,   it  is  hoped,  will  change  with  planned  redevelop- 
ment.    Housing  types  vary  from  high-density  apartment  towers  to 
hillside  mansions. 

e.  Sherman  Oaks-Studio  City 

Shermar,  Oaks-Studio  City  includes  the  Cahuenga  Pass  (the  gateway  to 
the  San  Fernando  Valley) ,  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.     Single  family  housing  predominates .     To  the  east  is 
Universal  City,  an  unincorporated  "County  Island"  which  is  the  site  of 
the  Universal  Studios  -  a  major  employment  center. 


f.     Norrh  KollvwootI 


One  of  the  older  communities  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Uorch  Hollywood 
has  tradicionally  been  a  place  of  s Ingle- family  rosidoncos,  although 
today  multiple- family  dwellings  are  spreading.     Its  business  district 
along  Lankershlm  Boulevard  has  been  declining  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  shopping  centers,  and  is  presently  the  subject  of  a  City-sponsored 
revttallzation  study.     An  industrial  area  oxista  along  the  railroad 
which  passes  through  the  northern  part  of  the  urea. 

Land  use  within  the  Regional  Core  varies  significantly  between  plan 
areas.     Figure  1.9  summarizes  the  land  uses  In  all  of  the  plan  areas. 

Figure  I. 10  sets  forth  population  and  employment  figures  for  each  of 
the  community  plan  areas.     It  is  evident  that  there  la  considerable 
variation  in  densities  between  areas,  and  a  high  average  density  for 
the  entire  Regional  Core. 


B.       NEED  FOR  ACTION 


The  previous  section  dealt  with  general  environmental  conditions  In 
the  region  and  in  the  Regional  Core.     This  section  discusses  the 
existing  freeway  and  arterial  street  system  and  the  public  trans- 
portation system  in  the  Regional  Core,  and  then  Che  need  for  a  majoi 
transit  improvement  in  this  area. 


1 .       Freeway  System 


The  study  area  is  served  on  the  northeast  by  the  Hollywood  Freeway, 
but  this  Freeway  is  heavily  congested  in  the  peak  traffic  hours,  and 
improvements  planned  for  it  are  not  expected  to  alleviate  this  conges- 
tion.    The  Hollywood  Freeway  presently  carries  about  174,000  vehicles 
per  day  at  Highland  Avenue  and  195,000  vehicles  per  day  west  of  the 
Harbor  Freeway.     By  1990,   the  Hollywood  Freeway  Lb  expected  to  carry 
approximately  200,000  vehicles  per  day  at  Highland  Avenue  and  240,000 
vehicles  per  day  west  of  the  Harbor  Freeway.     This  added  load  would 
further  worsen  the  existing  congeaclon, 
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BREAiCDOWN  OF  LAND  USE  BY  COMMUNITY  PLAN  AREA  IN  REGIONAL  CORE 


LAND  USE* 

Central 
City 

West lake 

Wilshire 

Hollywood 

Sherman 
Studio 

Oaks 
City(3) 

North 
Hollvwood 

TOTAL 

Residential 

Acres 

7. 

Acres 

Acres 

7. 

Acres 

% 

Acres 

7. 

Acres 

7. 

Acres 

7. 

Single  Family  on  low  to 
low— mediuin  density^'''^ 
(1-24  units  per  acre) 

0 

0 

173 

8.5 

2,779 

31.2 

-  7,209 

41.2 

6,672 

75.2 

3,119 

46.6 

19,952 

43.3 

Multiple  Family  or  lilgh- 

mediuin  to  high  densltyf^^ 
(25  +  units  per  acre) 

25 

1.1 

761 

37.4 

3,607 

40.5 

3,070 

17.6 

748 

8.4 

1  705 

25.5 

9.916 

21.5 

Sub-Total,  Residential 

25 

1.1 

934 

45.9 

6,386 

71.7 

10,279 

58.8 

7,420 

83.6 

4,824 

72.1 

29,868 

64.8 

Coniiner  c  la  1 

(Includes  Parking) 

352 

16.3 

798 

39.2 

1,536 

17.2 

1,043 

6.0 

646 

7.3 

483 

7.2 

4,858 

10.5 

Industrial 

(Includes  Parkins) 

808 

37.4 

122 

6.0 

51 

0 . 6 

576 

3.3 

44 

0.5 

480 

7.2 

2,081 

4.5 

Public,  Service,  Insti- 

tutional and  Open  Land 

432 

20.0 

181 

8.9 

748 

8.4 

5,572(2) 

31.9 

762 

8.6 

902 

13.5 

8,597 

18.6 

Not  Specifically  Deter- 

mined (Alternate  Uses 
Possible) 

25.2 

0 

0 

190 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

734 

1.6 

TOTAL 

2,161 

100.0 

2.035 

100.0 

8,911 

100.0 

17,470 

100.0 

8,872 

100.0 

6,689 

100.0 

46,138 

100.0 

(1)     Smaller  categories  making  up  these  major  classifications 

are  generally  unitorm  between  plan  areas.     In  Westlake,  some 
medium  density  housing  is  grouped  into  the  low  density  cate- 
gory; the  slight  error  resulting  does  not  compromise  the 
overall  validity  of  the  figures  for  comparative  purposes. 


(2)  Mostly  in  Griffith  Park,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  Regional  Core  Study  Area. 

(3)  Includes  Sherman  Oaks,  which  is  not  in  the  Regional 
Core  Study  Area. 


City  of  Los  Angeles,  Planning  Department 
Community  Plans. 


Acreage  is  shown  in  Gross  Acres  which  generally 
include  25%-30%  of  the  land  in  streets  and 
highways . 
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FIGURE  1,10 

REGIONAL  CORE  POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 


COtlMUNITY 
PLAU  AREA 

AREA  IN 
SQUARE  MILES 

1975  RESIDENT 

1975  POPULATION 
PER  SQUARE  MILE 

1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

1970  EMPLOYMENT 
PER  SQUARE  MILE 

Central  City 

3.44 

18,100 

5,261 

200,000 

58,140 

Westlake 

3.24 

69,200 

21,358 

75,554 

23.319 

Wilshire 

13.91 

203,800 

14,651 

126,802 

9,116 

Hollywood 

15.69* 

163,000 

10,388 

87,860 

5,600 

Sherman  Oaks- 

Studio  City 

9 .  W'- 

52,596 

5,754 

23,307 

2,550 

Uorth  Hollywood 

10.15 

92, 100 

9,073 

28,063 

2,765 

Regional  Core 
Study  Area 

TOTAL 

55.57 

598,796 

10,775 

541,586 

9,746 

*        Excludes  two  census  tracts  largely  Griffith  Park. 

**      Includes  only  Studio  City  portion. 

Source:     1970  Employment  Data,  Los  Angeles  City 
Planning  Department,  June,  1977. 
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To  the  north  of  the  study  area,  westbound  traffic  is  served  by  the 
Ventura  Freeway  which  presently  carries  around  180,000  vehicles  per 
day  west  of  the  Hollywood  Freeway.     By  1990,  this  freeway  is  expected 
Co  carry  approximately  218,000  vehicles  per  day.     Other  freeways  close 
to  the  study  area  include  the  San  Diego  Freeway  on  the  west,  the  Santa 
Monica  Freeway  on  tlie  south  and  the  Golden  State  Freeway  on  the  east. 
All  of  these  freeways  are  projected  to  carry  in  excess  of  200,000 
vehicles  per  day  by  1990.     The  Harbor  Freeway  separates  the  Los  Angeles 
CBD  from  the  Hollywood  and  Wilahire  communities.  Present  traffic 
volumes  on  the  Harbor  Freeway  are  expected  to  increase  from  215,000 
vehicles  per  day  to  approximately  250,000  vehicles  per  day  by  1990. 
While  the  Hollywood  Freeway  provides  a  valuable  connection  between  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  Hollywood  and  the  Los  Angeles  CBD,  there  is  no 
freeway  which  directly  serves  the  Wilshire  Corridor  or  travels  across 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  between  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  Wilshire 
community.     The  Beverly  Hills  and  Laurel  Canyon  Freeways  were  proposed 
to  serve  these  heavily  traveled  corridors,  but  both  freeways  have 
since  been  deleted  from  California's  Plan  of  Highways  and  Freeways  by 
public  demand  (See  Figure  1.11). 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  measures  have  been  taken  to  reduce 
congestion  on  the  freeway  system.     These  include  additional  lanes 
(where  space  is  available)  and  ramp  metering.    As  shown  on  Figure 
1.12,  congestion  is  still  severe  in  significant  parts  of  the  freeway 
system,  and  is  expected  to  become  more  severe  by  1990,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1-13. 

2.      Present  Arterial  Street  System 

The  principal  access  to  the  study  area  is  by  automobile  and  bus  over  a 
grid  of  arterial  streets.     The  study  area  is  directly  served  by  the 
Hollywood  Freeway,  with  major  surface  street  interchanges  at  Highland 
Avenue.  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Western  Avenue,  Vermont 
Avenue  and  Alvarado  Street.     The  study  area  is  also  linked  to  the 
Santa  Monica  Freeway  on  the  south  by  major  north-south  arterials  such 
as  La  Cienega  Boulevard,  La  Brea  Avenue,  Crenshaw  Boulevard.  Western 
Avenue.  Vermont  Avenue  and  Hoover  Street. 
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Figure  1.11 

EXISTING  AND  DELETED  FREEWAYS  IN  REGIONAL  CORE 


Figure  1.12 
FREEWAY  CONGESTION  -  1977 


FIguni  1.13 

ESTIMATED  FREEWAY  CONGESTION  -  1090 


It  should  be  noted  chac,  despite  the  grid  pattern        the  street  system, 
there  are  only  four  through  streets  on  an  ea-i  west  axis  In  the  entire 
corridor  namely,  Third,  Sixth,  WUshlre  i.  J  Olympic.     Fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Street  are  discontinuous  at  the  Iiarbor  Freeway  and  In  the  middle 
of  the  corridor.     Sixth  Street,  wh'.ie  continuous,  turns  into  a  quiet 
residential  street  west  of  Mem-.-rn  Avenue.    HUshlre  while  continuous 
throughout  the  corridor  deo-j-ends  on  the  weat  side  of  the  CBD, 
necessitating  major  bus  turning  movements  in  the  CBD. 

Seventh,  Eighth,   and  Hinth  Streets  are  discontinuoua  In  the  Mld- 
Wilshire  area.     Several  north-aouth  streets  in  the  study  area  are  also 
discontinuous.     These  also  include  Rossmore  Avenue/Crenshaw  Boulevard, 
Wilton  Place/Arlington  Avenue,  IJormandle  Avenue/Irolo  Street  and 
Virgil  Avenue/Hoover  Street.     The  discontinuous  streets  and  the 
deleted  freeways  mentioned  previously,  result  in  concentrating  the 
vehicular  movement  on  only  a  few  arterial  streets,  which  are  already 
at  capacity,   thus  compounding  the  congestion  problem.     Figure  1.14 
shows  the  discontinuities.  Including  Jogs  and  street  mergers,  which 
are  an  impediment  to  the  normal  flow  of  traffic.     Congestion  on 
Cahuenga/Hlghland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  access  ramps  to  the  Holly- 
wood Freeway  Is  also  very  severe.  In  spite  of  special  traffic  measures, 
such  as  using  one  lane  as  a  reversible  lane  for  peak  direction  travel 
This  congestion  could  make  It  very  difficult  to  have  a  terminal  rail 
station  In  this  area,  as  proposed  under  Alternative  IV. 

A  major  constraint  to  travel  in  the  study  corridor  is  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains.     There  are  more  than  600,000  vehicles  which  cross  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  on  arterial  streets  and  freeways  on  a,  dally  basis  Of 
that  amount,   369,000  vehicles,  or  more  than  61  percent  of  all  trips 
crossing  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  are  destined  for  the  Hollywood, 
WUshlre  and  Central  (Do™,to™)  coma,unltles  (see  Figure  1.15), 

ZZTJ'I'''   "  congestion  on  the 

aiteilal  street  system  today  and  In  1990. 

3-      Existing  Traffic  Conri-nl., 

The  majority  of  arterial  streets  in  the  study  area  are  posted  with 
peak-hour  stepping  prohibitions  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic 


I 
I 
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FIGURE  1.15 


Trip  Desires  Between  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
and  Areas  South  of  Mullholland  Drive 


CHATSWORTH  SYLMAR  CANOGA  VAN  NUYS  SUNLAND  BURBANK  t^KRfKMTArF  np 

mri^s  WORTHRIDGE  SEPULVEDA  TARZANA  STUDIO  CITY  VERDUgS      Pa"a     TOTAL  TOTAL  Tr?p.°' 

Brentwood 

Santa  Monica  3,100  7,300  14,400  14,100  600  3,300        42,800  7.2 

Venice 
Palms 
Mar  Vista 

Westchester  3,100  7,300  13,100  11,100  600  2,500        37.700  6.3 

Bel-Air 

Westwood 

Beverly  Hills 

RanchoPark  4,800  12,400  23,200  27,600  1,200  6,900        76,100  12.7 

Baldwin  Hills 
Culver  City 

Inglewood  2,600  7,300  10,500  11,700  700  4,900        37,700  6.3 

Hollywood 

32,300  24,500  84,400  5,000  55,000      207,800  34.8 

South  Central 

Southeast  L.A.  1,900  7,100  6,100  10,300  900  7,000        33,300  5.6 

Central 

East  L.A.  23,700  45,500  4,900  48,600      161,600  27.1 

1°5,000  115,500  204,700  13,900        128,200  597,000 


%  of  Total  Trips  5.0  17.6 


19.3  34.3  2.3  21.5 

Intrazonal  Trips  8  000 

Total  Trips  605,000 


c^t^^orcrL^:^:r?r!f?irD:;r™!:i^- °^  ^  — 
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during  the  morning  and  evening  peak  traffic  hours.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
CBD  and  Civic  Center  areas,  midday  restrictions  also  prohibit  parking, 
except  for  commercial  and  passenger  loading,  between  9  A.M.  and  4  P. 11. 

Outside  of  these  areas  and  along  streets  with  heavy  commerial  develop- 
ment, such  as  Sunset  and  Wilshire  Boulevards,  one-hour  or  two-hour 
time-limit  parking  has  been  installed  to  accommodate  the  parking  needs 
of  businesses  in  the  area.  Parking  meters  have  also  been  installed  in 
may  of  these  areas  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the  time-limit  parking 
restrictions . 

Traffic  signals  have  been  installed  extensively  throughout  the  study 
area.     The  traffic  signal  density  is  especially  high  in  the  Los  Angeles 
CBD,  and  along  Sixth  Street  and  Wilshire  Boulevard  in  the  Wilshire 
Center  and  Miracle  Mile  Section.     Nearly  all  traffic  signals  in  the 
study  area  are  interconnected  and  operate  in  either  the  Hollywood 
South,  Wilshire  or  Downtown  traffic  signal  systems.     Most  locations 
operate  on  a  60-second  cycle  during  the  day,  with  partial  preferential 
offsets  provided  at  restrictive  timing  points  to  favor  the  heavier 
directions  of  traffic  flow.     In  the  Downtown  traffic  signal  system, 
three  different  cycle  lengths  are  used  during  different  times  of  the 
day  to  regulate  traffic  flow  in  the  Downtown  area.     The  Police  Depart- 
ment also  assigns  traffic  control  officers  to  direct  and  handle 
vehicular  traffic  and  pedestrians  at  selected  intersections  in  the  Los 
Angeles  CBD  and  Civic  Center  area. 

Other  traffic  control  measures  existing  in  the  Downtown  area  include 
the  conversion  of  several  street  segments  to  one-way  operation,  such  as 
Fifth  Street.  Sixth  Street,  Eleventh  Street  and  Twelfth  Street,  Spring 
Street  and  Main  Street,  and  the  installation  of  portable  traffic  signs 
to  prohibit  turning  movements  or  permit  turns  from  more  than  one  lane 
Both  of  these  measures  are  considered  necessary  for  functioning  of  the 
street  system  in  the  Regional  Core  and  the  Downtown  area  Another 
measure  which  has  also  been  used  with  some  degree  of  success  in  the 
Downtown  area  is  the  contraflow  bus  lane  on  Spring  Street.  Portable 
traffic  signs  are  used  to  restrict  turning  movements  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  and  several  major  cross  streets  along  Wilshire. 


4.      Existing  Traffic  Volumes 


Existing  peak  and  24-hour  traffic  volumes  were  compared  for  4  screen- 
lines  surrounding  the  study  area.     These  screenlines  were  located 
north  of  Mulholland  Drive,  east  of  Fairfax  Avenue,  east  of  Alvarado 
Street  and  south  of  Olympic  Boulevard.     Existing  two-way  24-hour  and 
directional  peak-hour  traffic  volumes  crossing  these  screenlines  are 
shown  in  Figure  1.19. 

5 ,       Future  Traffic  Volumes 

The  1977  and  1990  24-hour  traffic  volumes  were  compared  for  major 
streets  and  freeways  crossing  8  screenlines  at  selected  locations 
in  the  study  area.     The  1977  volumes  were  obtained  from  recent  volume 
counts  in  the  area,  while  1990  volumes  were  developed  for  the  "Null" 
condition  assuming  no  change  in  the  existing  level  of  transit  service 
for  the  study  area.     The  results  are  summarized  in  Figure  1.18,  and 
show  that  increases  are  in  the  range  of  18  -  26  percent,  with  the 
greatest  increases  in  the  Hollywood  area  south  of  Sunset  Boulevard 
and  along  the  Wilshire  Corridor  east  of  Fairfax  Avenue. 

^ ■      Planned  Street  Improvement  Projects 

The  City  of  Los  Angles  Five  Year  Capital  Improvement  Program  1977-78 
through  1981-82.  provides  for  16  street  improvement  projects'in  the 
Hollywood-Wilshire  area,     of  the  16  street  Improvement  projects,  most 
are  located  in  the  Hollywood  community  and  consist  of  spot  or  short 
length  improvements. 

Other  Proposed  Traffic  Control  Improvements 

The  Traffic  Department  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  has  an  ongoing 
program  to  modernize  and  interconnect  almost  all  traffic  signals  in 
the  City.     This  Department  continually  investigates  the  need  for  peak- 
hour  parking  restrictions,  left-turn  channelization  and  left-turn 
prohibitions  where  such  traffic  control  measures  would  be  beneficial 
in  reducing  delay  and  congestion  on  City  streets.     Finally,  the 
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Figure  1.19 

1977  SCREENLINE  VOLUMES  OF  TRAFFIC 


FIGURE  1.20 


Comparison  of  1977  and  1990  24-Hour  Volumes 
Crossing  Selected  Screenlines  in  the  Regional  Core 


Screenline 

Screenline  south  of  Mulholland 
Dr.  between  Laurel  Canyon 
Blvd.  &  Cahuenga  Blvd.  E. 

Screenline  south  of  Sunset 
Boulevard  bewteen  Fairfax 
Avenue  &  Highland  Avenue 

Screenline  south  of  Beverly 
Boulevard  between  Fairfax 
Avenue  &  Highland  Avenue 

Screenline  east  of  Western 
Avenue  between  Hollywood 
Boulevard  &  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard 

Screenline  south  of  Beverly 
Boulevard  between  Western 
Avenue  &  Vermont  Avenue 

Screenline  east  of  Fairfax 
Avenue  between  3rd  Street 
&  Olympic  Boulevard 

Screenline  east  of  Western 
Avenue  between  3rd  Street  & 
Olympic  Boulevard 

Screenline  west  of  Figueroa 
Street  between  3rd  Street  & 
Olympic  Boulevard 

TOTAL  SCREENLINE 
CROSS  ItJGS 


Percent 
Growth 


1977  1990(null)  1977-1990 

238,600  286,300  20 

101.900  128,400  26 

98,200  122.000  24 

240,500  298,000  24 

98.100  115,600  18 

134,200  165.700  23 

128.600  154,500  20 

209,300  259,400  24 

1,249,400  1,529,900  22 


during  the  morning  and  evening  peak  traffic  hours.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
CBD  and  Civic  Center  areas,  midday  restrictions  also  prohibit  parking, 
except  for  coimnercial  and  passenger  loading,  between  9  A.M.  and  4  P.H. 

Outside  of  these  areas  and  along  streets  with  heavy  connnerial  develop- 
ment, such  as  Sunset  and  Milshire  Boulevards,  one-hour  or  two-hour 
time-limit  parking  has  been  installed  to  accommodate  the  parking  needs 
of  businesses  in  the  area.  Parking  maters  have  also  been  Installed  in 
may  of  these  areas  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the  time-limit  parking 
restrictions . 

Traffic  signals  have  been  installed  extensively  throughout  the  study 
area.     The  traffic  signal  density  is  especially  high  in  the  Los  Angeles 
CBD,  and  along  Sixth  Street  and  Milshire  Boulevard  in  the  Wilshire 
Center  and  Miracle  Mile  Section.     Nearly  all  traffic  signals  in  the 
study  area  are  interconnected  and  operate  in  either  the  Hollywood 
South,  Wilshire  or  Downtown  traffic  signal  systems.    Most  locations 
operate  on  a  60-second  cycle  during  the  day,  with  partial  preferential 
offsets  provided  at  restrictive  timing  points  to  favor  the  heavier 
directions  of  traffic  flow.     In  the  Downtown  traffic  signal  system, 
three  different  cycle  lengths  are  used  during  different  times  of  the 
day  to  regulate  traffic  flow  in  the  Downtown  area.     The  Police  Depart- 
ment also  assigns  traffic  control  officers  to  direct  and  handle 
vehicular  traffic  and  pedestrians  at  selected  intersections  in  the  Los 
Angeles  CBD  and  Civic  Center  area. 

Other  traffic  control  measures  existing  in  the  Downtown  area  include 
the  conversion  of  several  street  segments  to  one-way  operation,  such  as 
Frfth  Street.  Sixth  Street,  Eleventh  Street  and  IVelfeh  Street  Spring 
Street  and  Main  Street,  and  the  installation  of  portable  traffic  signs 
to  prohibit  turning  movements  or  permit  turns  from  more  than  one  lane 
Both  of  these  measures  are  considered  necessary  for  functioning  of  the 
street  system  in  the  Regional  Core  and  the  Downtown  area.  Another 
measure  which  has  also  been  used  with  some  degree  of  success  in  the 
Downtown  area  is  the  contraflow  bus  lane  on  Spring  Street.  Portable 
traffic  signs  are  used  to  restrict  turning  movements  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  and  several  major  cross  streets  along  Wilshire. 


4.      Existing  Traffic  Volumes 


Existing  peak  and  24-hour  traffic  volumes  were  compared  for  4  screen- 
lines  surrounding  the  study  area.     These  screenlines  were  located 
north  of  Mulholland  Drive,  east  of  Fairfax  Avenue,  east  of  Alvarado 
Street  and  south  of  Olympic  Boulevard.     Existing  two-way  24-hour  and 
directional  peak-hour  traffic  volumes  crossing  these  screenlines  are 
shown  in  Figure  I. 19. 

5.      Future  Traffic  Volumes 

The  1977  and  1990  24-hour  traffic  volumes  were  compared  for  major 
streets  and  freeways  crossing  8  screenlines  at  selected  locations 
in  the  study  area.     The  1977  volumes  were  obtained  from  recent  volume 
counts  in  the  area,  while  1990  volumes  were  developed  for  the  "Hull" 
condition  assuming  no  change  in  the  existing  level  of  transit  service 
for  the  study  area.     The  results  are  summarijed  in  Figure  1.18,  and 
show  that  increases  are  in  the  range  of  18  -  26  percent,  with  the 
greatest  increases  in  the  Hollywood  area  south  of  Sunset  Boulevard 
and  along  the  Wilshire  Corridor  east  of  Fairfax  Avenue. 

6-      Planned  Street  Improvement  Projects 

The  City  of  Los  Angles  Five  Year  Capital  Improvement  Program  1977-78 
through  1981-82,  provides  for  16  street  improvement  projects  in  the 
Hollywood-Wilshire  area.     Of  the  U  street  improvement  projects,  most 
are  located  in  the  Hollywood  community  and  consist  of  spot  or  short 
length  improvements . 

Other  Proposed  Traffic  Control  Improvements 

The  Traffic  Department  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  has  an  ongoing 
program  to  modernize  and  interconnect  almost  all  traffic  signals  in 
the  City.     This  Department  continually  investigates  the  need  tor  peak- 
hour  parking  restrictions,  left-turn  channelization  and  left-turn 
prohibitions  where  such  traffic  control  measures  would  be  beneficial 
in  reducing  delay  and  congestion  on  City  streets.     Finally  the 


Figure  1.19 

1977  SCREENLINE  VOLUMES  OF  TRAFFIC 


FIGURE  1.20 


Comparteon  of  1977  and  1990  24-Hour  Volumes 
Crossing  Selected  Screenllnes  in  the  Regional  Core 


Screenline 

Screenline  south  of  Hulholland 
Dr.   between  Laurel  Canyon 
Blvd.  fx  Cahuenga  Blvd.  E. 

Screenline  south  of  Sunset 
Boulevard  bewteen  Fairfax 
Avenue  £i  Highland  Avenue 

Screenline  south  of  Beverly 
Boulevard  between  Fairfax 
Avenue  &  Highland  Avenue 

Screenline  east  of  Western 
Avenue  between  Hollywood 
Boulevard  &  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard 

Screenline  south  of  Beverly 
Boulevard  between  Western 
Avenue  &  Vermont  Avenue 

Screenline  east  of  Fairfax 
Avenue  between  3rd  Street 
&  Olympic  Boulevard 

Screenline  east  of  Western 
Avenue  between  3rd  Street  & 
Olympic  Boulevard 

Screenline  west  of  Figueroa 
Street  between  3rd  Street  & 
Olympic  Boulevard 

TOTAL  SCREENLINE 
CROSSINGS 


Percent 
Growth 


1977        1990(null)  1977-1990 

238,600      286.300  20 

101.900      128,400  26 

98.200      122 .000  24 

240.500      298.000  24 

98.100      115.600  13 

134.200      165.700  23 

128,600      154,500  20 

209.300      259.400  24 

1,249.400  1.529.900  22 


tion  of  a  computer  based  traffic  surveillance  and  control  system  for 
the  Los  Angeles  CBD. 

S .      Transit  Service 

The  existing  network  of  bus  routes  is  well  utilized  (See  Figure  1,19). 
Figure  1,20  lists  the  20  most  patronized  bus  routes  in  the  SCRTD  system, 
and  shows  that  15  of  these,   including  Che  top  7,  serve  the  Regional  Core, 

Presently.  200  to  250  thousand  vehicles  travel  east  and  west  on  a  daily 
basis  in  the  Wilshire  Corridor  between  Melrose  Avenue  and  Venice 
fisulevard.      Of  this  total,  buses   on  Lines  3.  4.  26,  44.  75  and  83 
represent  about  1.2  percent  of  the  total  daily  traffic.     The  daily 
passenger  boardings  on  these  buses  are  in  excess  of  221.000.     The  buses 
carry  approximately  37.000  passengers  per  day  in  both  directions,  across 
La  Brea  Avenue  (the  west-Wilshire  Screen  Line)  and  60.000  across  Vermont 
Avenue  (the  east-Wilshire  Screen  Line).    Although  the  bus  trips  represent 
just  1.2  percent  of  the  total  daily  traffic,  they  carry  approximately 
11  percent  of  all  person  trips  crossing  the  westerly  screen  line  and 
19  percent  of  those  crossing  the  easterly  screen  line. 

Similarly,  200  Co  250  thousand  vehicles  travel  north  and  south  on  a 
daily  basis  in  that  portion  of  the  Wilshire  community  bounded  by 
Fairfax  Avenue  and  Vermont  Avenue.     Bus  trips  in  this  corridor  on 
Lines  84,  85,  95  and  96  represent  only  0,5  percent  of  the  daily  traffic. 
Transit  passengers  daily  total  between  27,000  and  32,000  crossing  the 
north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  Wilshire  community,  respectively. 
The  total  daily  line  volume  of  the  north  south  travel  on  the  northerly 
boundary  is  between  10  and  11  percent. 

The  largest  ridership  on  SCRTD  bus  lines  serving  the  HoUywood-Hilshire 
area  occurs  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  where  Line  83  carries  about  17,000 
persons  per  day  at  Wilton  Place,     The  largest  volume  of  buses  in  the 
Wilshire  District  also  travels  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,     Dally  patronage 
on  Line  83  is  in  excess  of  56,000, 

In  addition,  many  other  bus  lines  besides  Line  83  travel  on  portions 
of  Wilshire  Boulevard,     The  highest  directional  peak-hour  volume  of 
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Highest  Patronized  SCRID  Bus  Lines 
1976     -  1977 


Rank  Bus  Line 

1  83 

2  4 

3  26 

4  91 

5  44 

6  28 

7  3 

8  6 

9  85 

10  9 

11  95 

12  5 

13  50 

14  89 

15  29 

16  42 

17  94 

18  93 

19  75 

20  7 


Serves  Hollywood- 

Street  or  Destination 

Wilshire  Area 

Daily  Patronase 

Wilshire  Bl. 

Yes 

56,780 

Melrose  Ave . -Olympic  Bl. 

Yes 

45,570 

W.  Pico  Bl.-lst  St. 

Yes 

45 .420 

Hollywood  Bl. 

Yes 

31 , 940 

Beverly  Bl.-W.  Adams  Bl. 

Yes 

31 ! 340 

7th  St.-Whittier  Bl . 

Yes 

28 , 960 

6th  St. -Central  Ave. 

Yes 

28 , 610 

Highland  Park-South  Central  L.A. 

No 

26^250 

La  Brea  Ave . -Crenshaw  Bl. 

Yes 

25 , 970 

Jefferson  Bl. -South  Gate 

No 

24,160 

Vermont  Ave . 

Yes 

23 ,900 

South  Bay-Union  Station 

No 

21,790 

Florence  Ave. -Soto  St, 

No 

19,000 

Fairfax  Ave , 

Yes 

18,810 

W,   7th  St. -San  Pedro  St. 

Yes 

18,680 

Sunset  Bl. 

Yes 

18.530 

Santa  Monica  Bl. 

Yes 

18,170 

W.   San  Fernando  Valley-LA  CBD 

Yes 

17,690 

Venice  Bl. 

Yes 

17,360 

Eagle  Rock- South  Broadway 

No 

17,130 

SOURCE:       SCRTD,   Service  Analysis  Group,   On-Line,  On-Board  Survey 
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all  bus  lines  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  is  around  37  westbound  buses  at 
Vermont  Avenue.  At  this  location,   although  bus  volumes  represent  only 
1.7  percent  of  the  total  traffic  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  bus  passengers 
are  estimated  to  represent  about  one-third  of  all  person  trips. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  CBD.   local  and  express  bus  service  has  increased 
with  the  help  of  local.   State  and  Federal  subsidies.     Some  of  the 
highest  directional  peak-hour  bus  volumes  have  been  observed  on 
northbound  Hill  Street  at  Fifth  Street  with  approximately  156  buses 
per  hour  and  in  the  northbound  contra-flow  bus  lane  of  Spring  Street 
for  one  block  at  First  Street  with  over  160  buses  per  hour. 

The  San  Bernardino  Freeway  Express  Busway.  which  serves  Downtown 
Los  Angeles  and  Wilshire  Boulevard  to  Western  Avenue,  has  enjoyed 
a  steady  increase  in  bus  ridership  with  up  to  18,000  passengers 
per  day  in  Hay.  1977.     Also,  the  minibus  system  which  also  serves 
Downtown  Los  Angeles  has  carried,   in  the  past,   as  many  as  11.000 
passengers  per  day  when  the  fare  was  10  cents.     Current  ridership 
on  the  minibus  system  is  approximately  6.000  passengers  per  day  with 
a  15  cent  fare. 

Although  transit  patronage  is  heavy  there  are  several  problems  with 
meeting  the  demand  with  standard  buses.  The  principal  problems  are 
speed,   and  capacity.     Each  of  these  problems  is  discussed  below: 


a .       Bus  Soeeds 


Buses  operating  on  surface  streets  are  inherently  slower  than  auto- 
mobiles.    This  is  because  the  buses  are  subject  to  the  same  delays  as 
automobiles   (traffic  signals,   speed  limits,   congested  streets,  etc.) 
and,  in  addition,  must  make  stops  to  permit  passenger  entry  and  exit. 
Furthermore,   the  delays  due  to  passenger  operations  increase  with 
increases  in  bus  loadings.   This  is  because  more  stops  will  be  made  and 
each  stop  is  long  due  to  the  difficulty  of  passenger  movement  through, 
onto  or  off  of  a  bus  crowded  with  standing  passengers. 


b.       Bus  Capacity 


Several  bus  lines,  such  as  the  number  83,  3  and  A  described  above,  are 
capacity  limited  and  could  develop  more  patronage  if  the  frequency  of 
buses  could  be  increased  without  inefficient  "bunching"  of  buses. 

The  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  understands  the  prob- 
lems of  their  overloaded  routes  and  shares  the  concerns  of  their 
customers  relative  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service  on  these 
routes.     Unfortunately  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  problems.  The 
buses  are  currently  operating  as  frequently  as  every  three  minutes  on 
such  routes.     Due  to  problems  of  traffic  congestion  and  variable 
loading  patterns  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  all  of  the  vehicles  evenly 
separated  on  a  route.     When  two  vehicles  get  too  close  together,  the 
first  vehicle  will  collect  all  of  the  passengers  and  become  heavily 
overloaded  (usually  such  a  vehicle  is  running  late  and  hence  collects 
more  than  a  normal  load).     The  second  vehicle  will  then  be  very 
lightly  loaded  and  hence  under-utilized.     Such  bunching  or  platooning 
of  buses  is  likely  whenever  the  interval  between  buses  is  less  than 
two  cycles  of  the  traffic  signal  system.     Because  of  the  problem  of 
bus  bunching,   adding  more  buses  would  not  effectively  solve  the 
capacity  problem  (more  buses  will  bunch,  resulting  in  more  lightly 
loaded  buses,   and  many  passengers  will  still  be  on  overcrowded  buses). 

The  basic  problem  on  such  routes  is  that  the  passenger  capacity  of 
standard  buses  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  travel  demands  of  their 
service  areas.  Furthermore,  the  design  of  the  buses  is  such  that  com- 
fort and  speed  decrease  significantly  under  heavy  loads.  Bus  speeds 
are  reduced  as  loads  increase,  irrespective  of  traffic  congestion. 
Each  additional  passenger  boarding  through  the  front  door  past  the 
fare  box  increases  dwell  time  at  bus  stops  by  two  or  three  seconds. 

Moreover,   as  loadings  approach  "crush"  capacity,   dwell  time  increases 
rapidly  because  of  on-vehicle  congestion  in  aisle  areasC2).  xhe 
faster  a  vehicle  moves   (within  safety  limits)    the  more  quickly  it  can 
serve  its  passengers  and  the  more  passengers  it  can  serve  in  an  hour. 


'"Bus  Capacity  Analysis",  Transportation  Research  Board  546,  1975. 
W.F.   Hoey  and  H.S.  Levinson 


Hence,   Che  overloading  of  buses  reduces  the  productivity  of  the  vehicles 
and  their  drivers.    As  the  average  bus  speed  decreases,  more  buses  are 
needed  to  provide  the  same  frequency  of  service  (i.e.,  line-haul 
capacity).     Increased  field  supervision  of  bus  operations,  crowd  control 
at  the  heaviest  bus  stops,  use  of  new  technology  Automatic  Vehicle 
Monitoring   (AVM)   systems,  -and  use  of  all  doors  for  boarding  at  the 
heaviest  bus  stops  might  alleviate  the  problem  to  some  extent,  (The 
District,  with  UMTA's  cooperation  and  funding,  is  currently  pursuing 
the  testing  and  use  of  AVl'I  for  the  study  areas.)     However,   even  if 
these  measures  reduce  the  bunching  problem,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
fully  meet  the  problems  of  capacity  limitations,   speed  reductions  and 
high  driver  costs. 

9 .  Planned  Improvements:  in  Transit  Service 

The  SCRTD  has  acquired  thirty  (30)   3-door,   60-foot  articulated  buses 
for  service  on  the  Hollywood  and  Wilshire  Boulevard  lines.  These 
vehicles  have  approximately  50  percent  more  capacity  than  a  standard 
bus , 

The  increase  in  capacity  in  these  corridors  will  help  to  provide  some 
relief  in  meeting  the  future  transit  needs  of  this  area. 

10 .  Justification  for  Major  Transit  Improvements 

From  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following  conclusions  about  the  existing 
transportation  system  in  the  Regional  Core  can  be  drawn: 

•  Two  freeways  planned  for  the  Regional  Core  were  deleted 
by  public  demand. 

•  No  new  freeways  wlll.be  built  In  the  Regional  Core,  which 
is  the  most  congested  region  of  Los  Angeles  not  directly 
served  by  freeways. 


•  The  arterial  street  system  is  congested  and  inadequate  to 
meet  current  and  future  traffic  demands  in  spite  of  wide- 
spread traffic  control  measures. 

•  The  bus  transportation  system  is  carrying  large  numbers 
of  people  in  congested  streets  at  average  speeds  of  about 
10-12  mph,  and  is  close  to  its  practical  capacity.  It 
cannot  meet  potential  demand. 

To  best  meet  the  present  and  future  transportation  needs  of  the 
Regional  Core  requires  the  implementation  of  a  higher  capacity, 
higher  speed  and  thus  more  efficient  transit  system. 

In  this  report  eleven  alternative  transit  systems  (including  the 
Board  Preferred  Alternative  II)  are  analyzed  to  determine  which 
project  befet  meets  the  transportation  needs  of  the  Regional  Core, 
while  satisfying  other  social,  economic  and  environmental  goals 
and  objectives. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVES 
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II.     DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


The  Regional  Core  Transit  Alternatives  Analysis  is  Che  latest  of  a 
series  of  rapid  transit  planning  efforts  in  the  Los  Angeles  region, 
which  have  progressively  narrowed  down  the  options  to  focus  upon 
the  areas  of  greatest  need.     This  chapter  presents  the  planning 
history  of  rapid  transit  in  Los  Angeles,  the  general  regional  goals 
for  which  transportation  is  especially  important,  and  specific 
guidelines  which  led  to  the  transit  system  alternatives  evaluated. 
Following  the  planning  history,  goals  and  guidelines,  the  eleven 
alternatives  studied  (including  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II) 
are  presented  with  respect  to  service  area,  route,  stations  and 
type  of  facilities  required.     And  finally,   the  rationale 
for  the  Locally  Preferred  Alternative  is  presented. 

A.     BACKGROUND  OF  RAPID  TRANSIT  PLANNING  EFFORT 

Publicly-sponsored  planning  for  rapid  transit  in  Southern  California 
began  in  1925  with  a  consultant  report  to  the  City  and  County  of 
Los  Angeles  on  a  comprehensive  rapid  transit  system.     In  1951,  the 
California  State  Legislature  created  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  (LAMIA)  to  study  the  area's  rapid  transit  needs. 
LAMIA  acquired  the  two  major  privately  owned  Los  Angeles  regional 
bus  systems  in  1958,  and  between  that  year  and  1963  prepared  studies 
of  a  four-corridor  rapid  transit  system  and  an  initial  "Backbone 
Route".     Because  of  ftinding  problems,   LAMTA  was  unable  to  carry  out 
any  of  its  rapid  transit  proposals,  although  it  did  expand  the  bus 
system. 

1.     89  Mile-Regional  Rail  Transit  System  Proposal  in  1968 

The  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  (SCRTD)   succeeded  LAMTA 
in  1964,  with  a  legislative  mandate  to  construct  and  operate  a  rapid 
transit  system  in  its  service  area.     SCRTD  proposed  an  S9-mile,  5- 
corridor  system  to  the  voters  in  1968,  which  did  not  win  approval. 
Planning  for  rapid  transit  continued,  however,  and  received  encourage- 
ment in  1971  with  passage  of  the  Transit  Development  Act  (SB  325) 
under  which  the  State  Legislature  earmarked  part  of  the  general 
sales  tax  revenues  for  local  transit  subsidies. 


The  study  effort  which  has  led  into  the  present  AA/EIS/EIR  began  in 
1972,  with  the  approval  by  UMTA  of  a  technical  studies  grant  for 
comprehensive  transit  planning.     This  was  directed  by  SCRTD,  with  the 
assistance  initially  of  a  Technical  Advisory  Committee  (TAG),  composed 
of  members  from  the  SCRTD,  the  City  and  County  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Orange  County  Transit  District  (OCTD) ,   SCAG  and  the  League  of  Calif- 
ornia Cities.     The  TAC  issued  a  report  in  1973  on  Phase  I  (Initial 
Planning)  recommending  eight  primary  regional  transportation  corridors 
for  initial  consideration.     These  corridors  were  selected,  based  upon 
analyses  of  travel  patterns  performed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Transportation  Study  (LARTS)  branch  of  CalTrans , 

A  key  element  in  the  Phase  I  activities  was  obtaining  public  input, 
feedback  and  consensus  on  transportation  needs.     This  was  carried  out 
by  means  of  formal  meetings  with  community  groups,  presentation  to 
special  interest  groups  and  public  hearings.     SCAG  conducted  an 
attitudinal  survey  on  a  representative  sample  of  the  region's  popula- 
tion and  obtained  thereby  much  valuable  information  on  the  public's 
perception  of  transportation  needs  and  problems. 

Phase  I  moved  into  Phase  II  (Plan  Refinement)  and  then  into  Phase  III 
(Alternatives  Analysis),  with  the  evaluation  by  SCAG  of  seven  systems 
ranging  from  "No  Build"  (Hull)  to  a  reglonwide  fixed  guideway  system. 

2.  24Q-Mile  Regional  Rail  Transit  System  Proposal  in  1974 

In  1974,   the  SCRTD  proposed  an  ultimate  240-mile  fixed  guideway 
system,  and  the  SCRTD  Board  of  Directors  adopted  an  initial  145-mile 
system.     This  system  would  have  been  financed  by  a        addition  to  the 
sales  tax  in  Los  Angeles  County.     In  the  referendum  the  proposal  was 
defeated  by  a  47%  to  537,  margin.     However,  the  majority  of  the  voters 
in  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  (which  contains  the  Regional  Core) , 
Beverly  Hills,  Santa  Monica  and  Compton  voted  in  its  favor. 

3.  Regional  Alternatives  Analysis  Study,  1975-1976 


In  1975.   the  District  Board  established  a  Rapid  Transit  Advisory 
Committee  (RTAC) ,  to  guide  the  continuing  transit  planning  effort. 


This  committee  had  a  broader  constituency  than  the  TAC  and  Included 
members  from  other  cities  in  Los  Angeles  County. 


The  RTAC  planning  effort  Identified  eleven  corridors,   of  which  three 
were  given  more  thorough  evaluation.     The  three  were  combined  into  a 
Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line  Corridor  (See  Figure  II. 1).     Within  and 
around  this  corridor,  fifteen  alternatives  were  developed,  based  upon 
three  modes  (bus,  light  rail  and  heavy  rail)  and  low  and  high  levels 
of  investment.     These  alternatives  were  classified  as  follows: 

•  Eight  Corridor  Alternatives  representing  combinations  of 
all-bus  and  rail/bus  transit  on  different  alignments  and 
types  of  facilities  within  the  Starter  Line  Corridor. 

•  Two  Regional  Alternatives  using  buses  on  freeway  alignments 
throughout  the  region. 

•  Five  Initial  Increment  Alternatives  using  heavy  rail  transit 
on  different  segments  within  the  Starter  Line  Corridor. 

The  results  of  the  study  effort  were  published  by  SCRTD  in  the  follow- 
ing four  volumes: 


(1)  "System  Level  Evaluations",  Final  Report  'A'  of  Technical 
Analysis  of  Rapid  Transit  Alternatives  for  Los  Angeles. 
April,  1976. 

(2)  "Cost-Effectiveness  Analysis  of  Alternatives",  Final 
Report  'C  of  Technical  Analysis  of  Rapid  Transit  Altern- 
atives for  Los  Angeles.  June.   1976  (revised  September.  1976). 

(3)  "Corridor-Level  Environmental  Impact  Report",  Final  Report 
B  of  Technical  Analysis  of  Rapid  Transit  Alternatives 

for  Los  Angeles,  August  25.  1976. 


"Technical  Analysis  of  Rapid  Transit  Alternatives  for 
Los  Angeles,  "July,  1976  (revised  September  30,  1976). 


^-       Four  Element  Regional  Transic  Development  Program 


Based  upon  the  results  of  the  study  completed  in  September  1976, 
key  officials  of  the  directly  involved  state  and  local  iurisdlctions 
concurred  in  a  Regional  Transit  Development  Program  (RTDP)   composed  of 
the  following  four  elements: 


Transportaion  Systems  Management  (TSH) ,  low  cost 
improvements  to  the  existing  regional  bus  systems. 

Freeway  Transit,  consisting  of  new  busways  on,  and 
free- flow  improvements  to  freeways,  and  a  high- 
occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  program. 


Element  III 


Downtown  People  Mover,  a  downtown  Los  Angeles 
circulation  system,   including  a  "People  Mover". 


Regional  Core  Rapid  Transit  System,  an  initial 
segment  of  rail  rapid  transit    in  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Core. 


These  elements  address  the  various  modal  components  of  the  proposed 
Los  Angeles  public  transportation  system  and  are  designed  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  people  throughout  the  region.     The  RTDP  aims  to  deve- 
lop an  integrated  transportation  system  with  planning  and  progranming 
activities  administered  on  local,  county,  regional  and  national  levels. 

The  following  outlines  the  major  features  and  functions  of  the  RTDP's 
first  three  elements  and  their  relationship  to  the  fourth,  the 
Regional  Core  Rapid  Transit  Element. 


a.       Element  I  -  Transportation  Systems  Management 


The  Transportation  Systems  Ifanagement  (TSM)  Element  will  study  how 
transportation  needs  can  be  satisfied  through  more  efficient  utiliz- 
ation of  existing  facilities  and  with  minor  capital  improvements. 
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Ihis  Element  proposes  to  supplement  the  current  regional  bus  system 
with  additional  local  buses,  freeway  flyers,  and  parking  lots.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  short  range  program  (approximately  5  years)  will 
have  a  relatively  low  capital  outlay. 

the  TSM  plan  incorporates  a  multifaceted  approach.  The  components  for 
immediate  action  are; 

(1)    Transit  service  and  facilities  improvement  program  by  RTD 
and  municipal  operators  to: 

•  Update  and  expand  fleet  through  bus  acquisition. 

•  Provide  more  frequent  service  and  better  loading  standards 
in  areas  affected  by  service  economies. 

•  Reinstate  night  and  weekend  services  in  the  most  promising 
areas.  ^ 

•  Improve  operating  efficiency. 

•  Promote  increased  transit  usage. 

•  Improve  community- level  transit  services. 

•  Improve  maintenance  facilities. 

.™     "\  ''"^"'""^l  Treatment  Program  on  streets  and  freeways  by 
llluTrT  '"""'^  °'  various 

•        Expand  bus  service  on  freeways. 


Develop  joint  agency  projects  for  preferential  treatment. 


.        Expand  arterial,  limited  and  express  bus  service. 


•        Expand  park-ride  facilities, 
b.      Element  II  -  Freeway  Translt/HOV 

The  transit  part  of  the  Freeway  Transit/High  Occupancy  Vehicle  (HOV) 
Element  of  the  Regional  Transit  Development  Program  consists  of  a 
regional  express  transit  service  provided  by  buses  operating  on  the 
freeway  system  and  stopping  at  freeway  transit  stations  where  users 
can  transfer  to  and  from  local  buses  or  automobiles.     Four  types  of 
stations  are  proposed:     (1)  transit  centers  which  provide  access 
to  local  bus  lines  serving  a  community;   (2)  on-line  stations 
which  provide  access  to  local  highways  and  local  bus  lines-   (3)  free 
way  to  freeway  transfer  stations,  and;   (4)  Intermodal  stations  which 
provide  access  to  the  Downtown  People  Mover  and/or  the  Regional  Core 
Rapid  Transit  System, 

Freeway  transit  buses  would  operate  in  mixed  traffic,  where  free 
flow  conditions  prevailed,  and  on  special  lanes  or  rights-of-way  in 
congested  areas.     High-occupancy  vehicles  (such  as  oarpools  and  van - 
pools,  would  be  allowed  to  share  such  reserved  facilities  with  the 

c.      Element  III  -  Downtown  People  Mover 

The  Community  Redevelopment  Agency's  (CRA)  proposed  Downtown  People 
Mover  is  envisioned  as  an  automated  guideway  transit  system  for  the 
Los  Angeles  CBD.     It  would  provide  linkage  between  major  transit 
origin  -  destination  points  such  as  Union  Station,   the  Civic  Center 
governmental  complex,   the  Bunker    Hill  area,  the  Flower  Street  finan- 
cial center,  major  hotels  and  the  Convention  Center.     The  People  Mover 
would  link  with  the  Rapid  Transit  System  at  at  least  two  downtown 
destination  points. 


Element  IV  -  Regional  Core  Rapid  Transit  System 


Element  IV,   the  subject  of  this  report.   Is  a  rail  rapid  transit  system 
serving  the  heavily  developed  areas  of  the  Los  Angeles  CBD,   the  Wilshire 
Corridor,   Hollywood  and  North  Hollywood.     The  rail  alternatives 
(including  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II)  studied  for  this 
element  are  based  upon  Initial  Increment  Alternative  E  (See  Figure  II. 2) 
of  the  1976  regionwide  Alternatives  Analysis.     The  system  would  be 
integrated  with  the  other  three  elements  of  the  RTDP  through  common 
transfer  points.     More  detailed  discussions  of  the  interrelationship 
of  Element  IV  and  the  other  RTDP  elements  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing sections:     Description  of  Alternatives   (Chapter  II);  Patronage 
(Chapter  III);   and  Financial  Feasbility  (Chapter  VI). 

e.  Action  on  the  A-Element  Program 

In  December  1976  by  letter  addressed  to  the  SCRTD  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,   the  U.S.   Secretary  of  Transportaion  approved 
proceeding  with  preliminary  engineering  on  Elements  I.   II  and  III, 
subject  to  the  proviso  that  they  complete  the  environmental  impact 
process,     Regarding  Element  IV,   however,   it  was  stipulated  that  the 
SCRTD  should  do  "initial"  engineering  only  on  both  rail  rapid  transit 
and  all-bus  alternatives  within  the  Wilshire  -La  Brea  corridor  and 
develop  an  accompanying  environmental  impact  statement.     This  is  in 
accord  with  UMTA  policies  which  favor  the  "incremental  approach"  in 
the  development  of  rail  rapid  transit  systems. 

f.  Present  Status  of  the  Four-Element  RTDP 

The  present  status  of  the  Four-Elements  of  the  RTDP  is  as  follows: 

•  Element  I,   TSM,   is  a  continuing  program  of  the  SCRTD  and 
other  agencies,   the  results  of  which  will  be  realized 
over  several  years. 

•  Element  II,   Freeway  Transit,   is  advancing  with  respect  to 
the  following  items: 


U.   S.   Deparcment  of  Transportation  approval 
and  funding  has  been  given  for  preliminary 
engineering  and  environmental  impact  analysis 
of  HOV/bus  lanes  on  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway 
between  Union  Station  and  Beach  Boulevard  in 
Buena  Park,  a  total  of  17.5  miles. 

The  U.   S.   Department  of  Transportation  has  re- 
designated the  Harbor  Freeway  as  an  interstate 
highway,    thereby  making  eligible  for  Federal 
funding  assistance  an  8-mile  HOV/bus  facility 
between  Adams  Boulevard  and  1-105  and  PE/EIS 
work  has  been  authorized. 

1-105   (Century  Freeway)  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  for  con- 
struction.    This  17-mile  facility  will  have  a 
transitway  in  its  median. 

•  Element  III,   DPM:     Preliminary  engineering  and  the  EIR  have 
been  completed.     The  EIS  is  now  being  prepared. 

•  Element  IV,  Regional  Core:     Completed  alternatives 
analysis  and  environmental  impact  assessaent,  Draft 
Report  public  hearings  and  selection  of  Preferred 
Alternative.     Results  are  subject  of  this  Final  Report. 

B.         STUDY  OBJECTIVES 

This  section  includes  a  review  of  the  present  day  goals  and  objectives 
as  set  forth  by  the  various  responsible  agencies,  and  the  guidelines 
used  for  developing  the  alternatives  evaluated  in  this  analysis. 

1  -        Present  Day  Goals  and  Objectives 

These  goals  and  objectives  are  the  stated  and  adopted  policy  state- 
ments by  responsible  agencies  and  relate  to  the  long  range  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  this  region's  physical  environment  and  its 
urban  and  social  structure.     The  evaluation  of  alternatives  in  this 


study  is  an  effort  to  determine  which  course  of  action  enables  pro- 
gressing most  satisfactorily  towards  the  achievement  of  these  stated 
goals  and  objectives. 


In  the  area  served  by  the  proposed  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core  Rapid 
Transit  System,  goals  and  objectives  are  developed  by  the  following 
srx  govermnental  entities:     (1)  the  City  of  Los  Angeles;   (2)  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Transportation  Co-mission;   (3)  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles;   (4)  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments 
(5)  the  State  of  California;  and  (6)  the  United  States  Goverranent 
Lhe  fomal  plan  and  policy  statements  underlying  the  material  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 


City  of  Los  Angeles,  Concept  Los  Angeles 
April  3,  1974,   (Cited  as  "Concept") 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  Department  of  Regional 

Planning,  Preliminary  General  Plan.  Summary. 
January,   1978.      (Cited  as  "County") 

President  Carter's  1978  Urban  Policy  Initiatives, 
as  reported  in  Journal  of  Housing. 
May,  1978.     (Cited  as  "President") 

Southern  California  Association  of  Governments, 
Draft  1978  Refiinnal  Transportation  Plan 
1978.     (Cited  as  "SCAG") 

State  of  California.  Office  of  Planning  and 

Research,  An  Urban  Strategy  For  California. 
February,   1978.     (Cited  as  "State") 


United  States  Department  of  Transportation, 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
"Policy  Toward  Rail  Transit",  Federal  Register 
Vol.  43,  No.  45,  Tuesday,  .March  7,  1978. 
(Cited  as  "UMTA") 


ihe  goals  and  objectives  presented  in  such  statements  are  very 

broad  and  diverse  and  range  from  a  statement  of  ideals  and  principles 

to  plans  having  the  force  of  law. 

The  goals  and  objectives  related  to  transportation  are  set  forth 
below  in  five  categories.  All  have  been  extracted  from,  and  re- 
ferenced to,   the  documents  previously  listed. 

a.  Conservation  of  Natural  and  Cultural  Resources 

Reduce  air  pollution  and  petroleum  consumption;   preserve  open  space 
and  retard  urbanization  of  agricultural  land. 

(1)  Reduce  emissions  attributable  to  the  transportation 
system  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled  of  5/=  in  each  five-year  period  from  1980 
to  1995.    (SCAG.   p.  4) 

(2)  Reduce  fuel  consumption  by  the  transportation  system 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  vehicle  miles  traveled 
of  5%  in  each  five-year  period  from  1980  to  1995. 
(SCAG,   p.  A) 

(3)  Promote  the  development  of  a  transportation  system 
that  will  make  a  positive  contribution  to  air  quality 
(County,   p.  1-12) 

(4)  Preserve  open  space  (Concept,   p.  2) 

(5)  Protect  agricultural  lands  from  premature  or  need- 
less conversion  to  urban  uses.     (State,  p.  18) 

b.  Land  Use  and  Urban  Form 

Guide  regional  urban  development  into  a  more  structured  form,  with 
evenly- spaced,  high-density  centers  linked  by  high- intensity  trans- 
portation corridors . 


(1)  Preserve  the  low  density  residential  character  of 
Los  Angeles,  except  where  higher  density  centers 
are  encouraged.     (Concept,  p.  1) 

(2)  Maintain  and  reinforce  the  decentralized  pattern  of 
regional  centers  and  corridors.     (County,  p.  I-IO) 

(3)  Promote  a  more  concentrated  pattern  of  urban  devel- 
opment.    (County,  p.  I-IO) 

(4)  Encourage  the  development  of  regional  multipurpose 
centers.     (County,  p.  I-IO) 

(5)  Minimize  the  need  for  long  distance  travel  by  guiding 
development  of  the  region  into  self-sufficient  metros. 
(SCAG,  p.  3) 

(6)  Develop  centers  which  function  as  focal  points  for 
adjacent  suburbs  and  nodes.     (Concept,  p.  3) 

(7)  Locate  medium  and  high  density  housing  close  to 
centers.     (Concept,   p.    1;  County,  p.  I-ll) 

(8)  Do  not  develop  land  to  such  Intensities  that  traffic 
will  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  circulation  system. 
(Concept,  p.  6) 

c.       Conservation  of  the  Urban  Environment 

Revitalize  and  develop,   as  much  as  possible,  existing  urban  areas 
rather  than  urbanize  new  land. 

(1)  Curb  wasteful  urban  sprawl  and  direct  new  development 
to  existing  cities  and  suburbs.     (State,  p.  9) 


(2)     Revitalize  central  cities  and  neighborhoods  and 
eliminate  urban  blight.     (State,  p.  9) 


(3)     Promote  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  population  loss 
in  older  iirban  areas.      (County,  p.  1-9) 


Improve  mobility  of  people  and  enhance  access  to  employment  and 
urban  services. 

(1)     Provide  employment  opportunities  and  commercial 

services  at  locations  convenient  to  residents  (Concept, 


(2)  Balance  population  growth  with  available  facilities. 
(Concept,  p.  2) 

(3)  Encourage  the  location  of  employment  opportunities 
in  regional  centers,  corridors  and  the  Regional 
Core  District.     (County,  p.  I-ll) 

e.  Transportation 

Create  a  multimodal  transportation  system  integrated  with  planned 
land  use  and  furnishing  a  high  level  of  mobility  for  all  people. 
Particular  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  public  transportation. 

(1)  A  mass  transportation  system  shall  be  developed  that 
will  (1)  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  the  auto- 
mobile (2)  satisfy  the  transportation  needs  of  com- 
muters, the  economically  disadvantaged,  the  young  and 
the  handicapped  and  (3)  provide  service  at  reasonable 
and  equitable  cost  to  both  users  and  the  general 
community  (County,  p.  V-3) 

(2)  Optimize  the  speed  and  convenience  of  transportation 
modes  (Concept,  p.  1) 


(3)     Increase  transit  ridership  currently  3.367,,  to  67„ 
of  all  person  trips  in  the  region  by  1990.  (SCAG, 


4) 


(4)  Create  a  rapid  transit  system  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  General  Plan.      (Concept  p.  5) 

(5)  Support  development  of  an  initial  portion  of  a  guide- 
way  transit  system,  as  well  as  other  types  of  systems 
which  can  be  justified.     (SCAG.  p.  5-1) 

(6)  Support  development  of  a  mass  rapid  transit  fixed 
guideway  or  exclusive  bus  lane  facility,  when  sufficient 
patronage  and  public  support  is  assured.  (County, 

p.  V-4) 


(7)  Implement  intennodal  transit  programs  to  complement 
urban  economic  development  purposes  and  revitalise 
communities.     (President,  p.  224) 

(8)  Give  preference  to  initial  rail  segments  serving 
densely  populated  central  portions  of  metropolitan 
areas.   (UMTA,  p.  9429) 

(9)  Implement  a  program  of  local  supportive  policies  and 
actions  designed  to  enhance  the  proposed  (rail)  system's 
cost-effectiveness,  patronage  and  prospect  for  economic 
viability. 

2.      Guidelines  For  Developing  Alternatives 

Based  on  the  above  general  Goals  and  Objectives,  specific  guidelines 
were  prepared  to  assist  in  determining  and  developing  the  alternatives 
(Including  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II)   to  be  evaluated. 
These  guidelines  are  as  follows: 


a.      System  Objectives 


(1)  Mobility 


Provide  a  very  necessary  iinprovement  in  the  level  of 
mobility  in  the  Los  Angeles  CBD-Wilshire-Hollywood-North 
Hollywood  Regional  Core  Area, 

Integrate  the  corridor  transit  system  with  Che  other 
three  elements  of  the  RTDP ,  so  that  convenient  regional 
access  is  provided  for  all  corridor  residents. 

Maintain  and  improve  transporation  system  safety  and 
dependability  for  both  users  and  non-users. 

Cost -Effectiveness 

Maximize  system  capital  and  operation  cost-effective- 
ness in  the  Regional  Core  in  terms  of  passengers  and 
passenger -miles ,  over  a  forseeable  range  of  passenger 
volumes , 

Land  Development 

To  be  complementary  and  compatible  with  regional  and  local 
transportation  and  urban  land  development  goals. 

To  support  City  and  County  plans  for  land  development 
along  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  for  the  revitalization  of 
Downtovm  Hollywood  and  North  Holli^ood. 

Environment 

To  complement  and  support  regional  energy  conservation  and 
air  quality  goals. 

To  minimize  displacement,  disruption,  disturbance,  and 
noise  exposure  to  residential  and  employment  areas  in 
the  Regional  Core. 


To  reduce  vehicle  miles  travelled  on  Regional  Core  surface 
streets  to  the  extent  that  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out arbitrary  restraints  and  delays. 


•  To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  existing  transportation 
energy  resources  and  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  trans- 
portation system  to  use  alternative  energy  sources  in  the 
future. 

b.  System  Planning  Policies 

Within  the  goals  framework,  the  various  bus  and  rail  transit  altern- 
atives are  intended  to  perform  the  following  functions; 

(1)  Reducing  line-haul  transit  travel  times  for  such  principal 
commuter  groups  as : 

•  San  Fernando  Valley  -  L.A.   Central  Area 

•  West  Los  Angeles-Uilshire-LACBD 

•  Hollywood  -  Wilshire  Activity  Centers 

(2)  Distributing  transit  passengers  between  north-south  lines 
and  the  activity  centers  along  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

c.  Station  Location  Policies 

Station  locations  for  both  rail  and  bus  alternatives  are  governed 
by  the  following  policies. 

(1)  Station  spacing  shall  be  sufficient  for  trains  and  buses 

Co  achieve  average  speeds  competitive  with  those  of  private 
autos . 

(2)  Specific  station  sites  should  be  located  to  encourage  joint 
development  and  to  maximize  "value  capture"  possibilities. 


(3)  Station  spacing  within  major  activity  centers  (e.g., 
LACBD)  shall  be  such  that  a  comfortable  maximum  walking 
distance  is  maintained  (say  one-quarter  mile  or  1320  feet 

(4)  At  other  activity  centers,  station  spacing  shall  be  such 
that  -walking  distance  between  stations  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  walking  distance  (usually  0.5  mile), 

(5)  The  environmental  impacts  of  stations,  and  particularly 
of  the  local  bus  and  auto  traffic  which  they  generate, 
shall  be  considered  in  selecting  specific  sites  for 
stations  of  various  types. 

(6)  Stations  shall  be  located  so  that  the  routes  serving 
them  can  be  reasonably  direct  and  can  follow  existing 
streets  and  easements. 

(7)  Park~and-ride  stations  shall  have  easy  access  from  free- 
flowing  arterials  and  freeways,  upstream  from  normal  A.M. 
peak  congestion  and  queueing. 

(8)  Bus  transfer  stations  shall  be  located  so  that  diversion 
of  local  routes  from  direct  paths  will  be  minimized. 

(9)  Specific  station  sites  must  be  feasible  to  develop  in 
terms  of  land  cost,  construction  cost,  access  and  egress 
capacity,  local  circulation  impacts,  and  community 
acceptance . 

d.      Parking  Location  Policies 


Parking  location  policies  for  corridor  transit  should  be  similar  to 
those  for  freeway  transit,   (Element  II  of  the  RTDP) : 


(1)  Parking  should  be  convenient  to  the  station  site.  The 
maximum  desirable  walking  distance  to  the  station  platform 
shall  not  exceed  0.25  mile  (1320  feet). 

(2)  Parking  access  and  egress  should  be  direct. 

(3)  Parking  sites  should  desirably  use  land  already  dedicated 
to  transportation,  such  as  freeway  interchanges,  power 
line  easements,   or  airport  approach  areas. 

(4)  The  environmental  impacts  of  user  auto  traffic  shall  be 
considered  in  locating  and  sizing  parking  facilities,  and 
facilities  (including  their  access  and  egress)  shall  be 
designed  so  as  to  minimize  adverse  environmental  impacts. 

(5)  Where  feasible,  park-and-ride  stations  should  use  existing 
parking  (e.g.,  drive-in  theaters,  bowling  alleys,  or 
shopping  centers  with  a  Saturday  peak  demand)  for  joint 
use. 

(6)  Parking  lot  and  structure  sizes  shall  be  based  on  the 
projected  patronage. 

(7)  Parking  policies  within  regional  activity  centers  should 
be  designed  to  improve  public  transportation  system  growth 
and  development. 

(8)  The  locations  of  parking  facilities  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  local  jurisdiction  (I.e.,  City  or  County  governing 
body)  in  which  they  are  located. 

e.      System  Interface  Policies 


It  is  assumed  that  SCRTD  will  revise  its  routes  and  schedules  to 
feed  the  express  rapid  transit  rail  or  bus  alternatives. 


(1)  Wherever  feasible,  surface  transit  routes  will  be  revised 
to  feed  passengers  to  the  high  capacity,  express  rail  rapid 
transit  or  bus  lines.     As  previously  noted,  stations  will 

be  so  located  and  designed  to  facilitate  access  and  transfer 
from  all  existing  and  planned  travel  modes  serving  the 
surrounding  area, 

(2)  Existing  municipal  and  local  operators  will  be  encouraged 
to  extend  their  routes  (on  a  closed-door  basis)  to  serve 
express  rail  rapid  transit  stations  (e.g.,  Santa  Monica 
Line  S-5  might  be  re-routed  from  Pico  via  La  Brea  to  a 
connection  with  the  Uilshire  line) . 

f.       System  Loading  Policy 

Rail  service  will  be  designed  to  maintain  schedules  with  a  load  factor 
(passengers  per  seat)  of  2.2  at  the  maximum  load  point  of  the  system. 
Standard  and  articulated  buses  will  be  designed  to  provide  local  and 
express  service  with  a  load  factor  of  1.4  through  the  maximum  load 
point.     These  load  factors  will  allow  the  same  floor  space  per  pass- 
enger  (approximately  5  square  feet)   for  all  three  vehicle  types. 

C.       DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

1.  Introduction 

Based  on  the  General  Goals  and  Objectives  for  the  Los  Angeles  Metro- 
politan area  and  the  Guidelines  for  Developing  Alternatives  in  the 
Regional  Core  Corridor,  eleven  rail/bus  and  all-bus  alternatives 
(including  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II)  were  developed  for 
detailed  review. 

These  eleven  alternatives,  designed  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  Regional  Core  Corridor,   range  from  low  to  high  level  improve- 
ments and  consist  of  five  rail/bus,   five  all-bus  and  one  "no  build" 
all-bus  alternative. 


The  design  ot  the  alternatives  is  conceptual  in  nature,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  changes  during  further  project  development.     The  objective  of 
the  AA/EIS/EIR  is  to  analyze  alternatives,  based  upon  limited  engineer- 
ing data,   for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  preferred  mode  and  general 
alignment.     Specific  design  features  have  been  assumed  (again,  based 
upon  conceptual  design)   for  the  purpose  of  environmental  Impact  assess- 
ments. 

Further  refinement  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  will  have  to  await 
Preliminary  Engineering.     It  is  conceivable  that,   as  a  result  of  the 
more  exacting    assessments  undertaken  during  Preliminary  Engineering, 
certain  design  modifications  will  be  desired.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  review  and  comment  on  this  supplemental  work,  since 
it  will  be  documented  as  a  supplemental  or  "tiered"  EIS. 

Each    alternative  is  designed  to  represent  a  typical  example  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  investment,   levels  of  auto  traffic  restraint,  and 
levels  of  service  to  transit  users. 

The  five  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  vary  by  alignment  and  length  ranging 
from  a  maximiim  of  18.6  miles  to  a  minimum  of  8  miles.    They  could  be 
either  subsurface  or  aerial  guideway.     Cost  estimates  and  environ- 
mental impacts  have  been  developed  for  both  subsurface  and  aerial 
guideway  configurations,  but  fiscal  analysis  has  been  based  on  subsur- 
face construction.     If  funds  are  made  available  for  subsurface  construc- 
tion, which  is  more  expensive  than  the  aerial  configuration,  it 
follows  that  funding  for  the  latter  would  also  be  possible. 

The  five  All-Bus  Alternatives  range  from  an  exclusive  aerial  busway, 
which  represents  the  highest  level  bus  improvement,  through  several 
medium  level  exclusive  lane  treatments  on  surface  streets,  to  low  level 
Transportation  Systems  Management   (TSM)   type  improvements  consisting 
of  additional  service  on  existing  bus  lines.     A  sixth  "No  Build"  or 
"Existing  Service  Only"  represents  no  improvements,  but  provides  a 
base  point  or  "control  case"  for  evaluation  of  the  other  alternatives. 
All  of  these  alternatives  were  designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  existing  bus  network  which  provides  service  within  and  through  the 
Regional  Core  Corridor.    This  bus  network,  termed  the  "background" 
bus  system,  presently  consists  of  approximately  40  bus  lines  totalling 
720  miles  of  "routes"  and  serviced  by  a  fleet  of  about  775  standard 


buses.     These  lines  carry  a  rldership  of  about  400,000  daily  passenger 
trips  into,  within  and  from  the  Regional  Core  at  an  annual  operation 
cost  of  approximately  573  million. 

In  addition  to  service  improvements,  such  as  exclusive  lanes  on  Wilshire, 
or  a  rail  line  on  Wilshire  in  specific  alternatives,  each  alternative 
included  service  improvements  on  all  bus  lines  in  the  background  bus 
system.     Under  the  rail  alternatives,  these  improvements  included 
the  provision  of  additional  buses  for  feeder  service  to  rail  stations, 
and  at  the  same  time,  reductions  in  existing  bus  service  which  would 
duplicate  a  rail  line. 

Interface  with  the  PPM 

Several  assumptions  regarding  other  elements  of  the  Regional  Transpor- 
tation Development  Program  have  been  used  In  this  analysis.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  existence  of  the  Downtown  People  Mover  (DPH) ,  a 
grade  separated,  collection-distribution  system  proposed  for  the  Los 
Angeles  CBD.     Preliminary  Engineering  work  is  currently  underway  on 
this  project  which  is  being  administered  by  the  Community  Redevelop- 
ment Agency. 

Figure  11.3  shows  the  DPH  and  Rail  Line  alignments  in  the  CBD  and  the 
geographic  inter- relationship  between  them.     The  DPM  is  approximately 
3.2  miles  in  length.     Its  northern  terminal  is  located  at  Union 
Station  where  it  will  interface  with  both  the  eastern  terminal  of  the 
rail  line  and  the  El  Monte  Busway.     Its  southern  terminal  is  located 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  Center  and  eleven  stations  arc  planned 
between  the  terminals. 

Aside  from  the  Union  Station  intercept,  the  rail  line  intersects  the 
DPM  at  the  Civic  Center  and  in  the  vicinity  of  7th  4  Flower,  the  heart 
of  the  financial  district.     These  are  the  two  major  employment  centers 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles.     There  is  a  semi-direct  interface  between 
the  two  facilities  in  the  mid  Los  Angeles  area;  a  rail  rapid  transit 
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Figure  11.3 


station  is  planned  at  5th  &  Broadway,   and  a  DPM  station  is  planned  at 
5th  and  Hill,   just  one  block  or  400  ft.   away.     All  but  four  DPM 
stations  lie  within  walking  distance  (1/4  mile)  of  the  rail  stations. 

In  terms  of  service,   the  DPM  will  serve  the  circulation  and  distrib- 
ution trips  in  the  CBD.     Circulation  trips  begin  and  end  in  the 
downtown.  Distribution  trips  are  trips  which  have  only  one  trip-end  in 
the  doimtown. 

The  DPM  is  being  designed,   according  to  the  EIR  published  by  the 
Community  Redevelopment  Agency,    to  accomodate  trains  that  will  carry 
up  to  3500  passengers  per  hour  in  the  peak  direction.     Trains  are 
expected  to  operate  in  headways  ranging  1.5  minutes  in  the  peaks  to 
5.0  minutes  during  the  non-peaks.     The  average  speed  of  the  DPM  trains 
will  be  about  13  mph. 

The  rail  alternatives  and  the  CBD  stations  and  alignments  are  discus- 
sed further  on  in  this  section.     The  patronage  impacts  between  the  DPM 
and  the  various  Regional  Core  Rail/Bus  and  All-Bus  Alternatives  is 
discussed  in  the  Patronage  Section  of  this  report. 

Interface  with  the  Hollywood  Freeway 

The  only  part  of  the  Freeway  Transit  element  of  the  RTDP  which  could 
have  significant  impact  in  the  Regional  Core  is  a  facility  on  the 
Hollyv/ood  Freeway,     CalTrans  proposes  to  build  an  aerial  structure 
along  this  freeway  for  exclusive  bus  and  carpool  use.     The  patronage 
impact  of  this  facility  on  the  eleven  alternatives  has  been  evaluated 
in  this  report.     This  is  addressed  in  detail  in  the  Patronage  Section 
of  the  Transportation  Chapter  (III. A.). 

Descriptions  of  each  of  the  alternatives  are  given  below: 
2.      Rail  Alternatives 


a.      General  Operating  Characteristics 


The  first  five  alternatives  are  rail  rapid  transit/bus  alternatives 
and  include  rail  starter  lines  ranging  in  length  from  8  to  18.6  miles. 
A  summary  of  the  operating  characteristics  of  such  a  system  is  pre- 
sented in  Figure  II. 4.     All  of  the  rail  alternatives  serve  the  Los 
Angeles  Central  Business  District  (LACBD)  and  Union  Station  (inter- 
facing with  the  Downtown  People  Mover  and  El  Monte  Busway) .  The 
five  alternatives  differ  in  location  west  of  Wilshire  and  Vermont. 
As  noted  previously,  Alternative  II  is  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative. 

b.       General  Description  of  Stations 

The  rail  systems  have  between  11  and  17  rapid  transit  stations  with  an 
average  station  spacing  beyond  the  CBD  of  between  one  and  one  half 
miles.     In  the  CBD  the  stations  are  spaced  at  approximately  a  half  mile. 
A  matrix  showing  the  proposed  station  locations  for  each  alternative 
alignment  Is  shown  in  Figure  II. 5. 

While  station  design  criteria  are  conceptual  at  this  stage,  a  general 
philosophy  of  construction  has  been  worked  out.     The  rapid  transit 
stations  will  be  aesthetically  pleasing  and,  at  the  same  time,  simple 
and  functional,  and  accessible  to  the  handicapped,  especially 
those  using  wheelchairs.    The  goal  Is  to  provide  attractive, 
convenient  and  efficient  access  and  egress  to  and  from  the  trains 
to  all  patrons,  while  minimizing  station  construction,  maintenance 
and  operating  costs. 


FIGURE  II. 4 


SUMMARY  OF  OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS 
REGIONAL  CORE  RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 


Hours  of  Operation 

Headways 

Control 

Car  Size 

Seats  Per  Vehicle 

Practical  Capacity 

Floor  Area  per  Passenger 

Maximum  Cars  per  Train 

Maximum  Practical  Train  Capacity 

Doors  per  Vehicle   (per  side) 

Speed  -  Maximum 

Average( including 

station  stops) 

Normal  Acceleration/Deceleration 


24  hrs./day  -  7  days/week 

3.5-4.5  minutes  during  peak  periods 

Semi-Automatic  Operation 

75  X  10.5  feet 

75 

165 

4.8  sq.  ft. 
6 

990 

3(48"  wide) 

70  mph. 
35-40  mph. 

3.0  ft. /sec/sec 


Operating  characteristics  are  provided  for  analysis  purposes  only, 
and  represent  an  effort  to  compare  the  cost  effectiveness  and 
impacts  of  alternative  modes  only. 
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FIGURE  I I. 5 


STATION  LOCATION  MATRIX 
FOR  THE  FIVE  RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES 


STATIONS 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

Union  Station 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Civic  Center 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Broadway  &  Fifth 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Seventh  &  Flower 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wilshlre  &  Alvarado 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wilshire  &  Vermont 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wilshire  &  Normandie 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Vermont  &  Beverly 

X 

Wilshire  &  Crenshaw 

X 

Wilshire  &  Western 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Los  Angeles  City  College 

X 

Wilshire  &  La  Brea 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Vermont  (x  Sunset 

X 

Wilshire  &  Hauser 

X 

Wilshire  &  Fairfax 

X 

X 

La  Brea  &  Beverly 

X 

X 

Fairfax  &  Beverly 

X 

Carlton  &  Western 

X 

La  Brea  &  Santa  Monica 

X 

X 

Fairfax  fx  Santa  Monica 

X 

Hollywood  6l  Cahuenga 

X 

X 

X 

Selma  £<  Vine 

X 

Hollywood  Bowl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Universal  City 

X 

X 

X 

North  Hollywood 

X 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

15 

17 

14 

13 

11 

The  size  of  a  station  is  directly  related  to  the  size  of  the  loading 
platform.     The  economies  associated  with  using  center  platform  sta- 
tions favor  their  use  wherever  practicable.     To  accommodate  6-car 
trains  (75  ft/car),  a  standard  platform  length  between  450  and  500  ft. 
is  required.     The  width  of  the  platform  would  be  dependent  on  projected 
station  volumes. 

The  mezzanine  area  will  be  designed  to  racilitate  passenger  movement. 
Excessive  and  isolated  space  will  be  avoided  to  minimize  construction 
and  maintenance  costs  and,  also,  to  reduce  security  risks. 

A  modular  approach  will  be  used  in  the  design  of  the  subsystem  elements 
of  the  stations.     The  uniformity  of  such  items  as  elevators,  escalators, 
security  systems,  fare  collection  equipment,  lighting  fixtures  and  any 
other  elements  common  to  all  stations  not  only  will  reduce  initial 
costs,  but  also,  will  minimize  maintenance  support  and  allow  for 
easier  station  identification.     Figures  II. 6  through  11.11  show 
preliminary  conceptual  rapid  transit  station  plans  at  three  represen- 
tative sites.     The  5th  and  Braodway  Station  is  representative  of  a 
do^imtown  station.     The  Wilshire  and  Western  plan  is  typical  for 
stations  along  Wilshire  Boulevard,  and  the  North  Hollywood  Station  is 
representative  of  a  station  where  a  major  parking  facility  is  needed. 
Conceptual  plans  for  all  of  the  proposed  stations  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  III. 

These  plans  are  conceptual  in  nature,  and  are  subject  to  changes  in 
further  project  development.     The  objective  of  the  AA/EIS/EIR  is 
to  analyze  alternatives,  based  on  limited  engineering  data,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  mode  and  general  alignment.     Specific  design 
features  have  been  assumed  (again,  based  upon  conceptual  design) 
for  the  purpose  of  environmental  assessment. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  a  number  of  issues  to  be 
resolved  in  later  development  stages  that  could  have  significant 
localized  impacts.     There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  identify 


SECTION  OF  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  OF  STATION  AT 
FIFTH  AND  BROADWAY 
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Figure  11.7 


PLAN  OF  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  OF  STATION  AT 
FIFTH  AND  BROADWAY 
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STREET  LEVEL  CONCEPTUAL  PLAN  OF 
STATION  AT  WILSHIRE  AND  WESTERN 
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Figure  11.9 


MEZZANINE  LEVEL  CONCEPTUAL  PLAN  OF 
STATION  AT  WESTERN  AND  WILSHIRE 
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Figure  11.10 


STREET  LEVEL  CONCEPTUAL  PLAN  OF 
TERMINAL  STATION  AT  LANKERSHIM  AND  CHANDLER 


Illustrative  Joint  Development  Plan 
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Figure  11.11 

EXISTING  LAYOUT  AT  LANKERSHIM  AND  CHANDLER 
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these  Issues  through  the  development  of  a  conceptual  design  which 
best  represents  the  costs  and  Impacts  of  a  particular  alternative. 
The  design  is  based  on  available  information  on  the  area,  typical 
design,   construction,  and  operational  aspects  of  existing  facilities 
both  within  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
number  of  preliminary  investigations  of  site  specific  concerns.  This 
information  has  then  been  used  in  obtaining  the  conceptual  design 
upon  which  this  environmental  assessment  is  based. 

The  cost  and  impact  analysis  are  considered  to  be  reasonable  in  light 
of  the  decision  to  be  made  -  i.e.  mode  and  general  alignment.  There 
will  however  be  a  continued  assessment  of  impacts  throughout  project 
development  as  further  information  becomes  available.  This  forth- 
coming continued  assessment  of  impacts  will  be  documented  for  public 
review  and  comment  in  a  supplemental  or  tiered  EIS. 

Overall  station  design  would  be  "site-specific",  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  each  particular  site  and  locale  has 
to  offer. 

While  a  functional  and  simple  approach  is  to  be  emphasized,  provision 
for  future  growth  and  joint  development  opportunities  will  be  given 
full  consideration.     A  feeling  of  austerity  can  be  avoided  by  such 
things  as  the  imaginative  arrangement  of  light,  color  and  texture  to 
enhance  an  otherwise  simple  design. 

c.      Yard  and  Shop  Facilities 

The  yard  and  shop  facilities  will  serve  the  following  operational  and 
maintenance  functions  of  the  transit  system: 

•  Storage  for  revenue  vehicles,  maintenance  equipment  and 
material  stockpile . 

•  Routine  inspection,  maintenance  and  service  of  vehicles. 

•  Overhaul  and  major  repair  of  vehicles. 

•  Miscellaneous  support  services. 


The  facilities  shall  be  designed  to  minimize  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  perform  these  functions. 

Routine  inspection,  maintenance  and  dally  service  of  vehicles  will 
be  performed  at  storage  locations  in  North  Hollywood  and  in  the  CBD 
(Macy  Yard).     Overhaul  and  major  repair  work  will  be  performed  at  the 
major  repair  shop  at  Macy  Yard.     Miscellaneous  support  services  will 
be  performed  at  both  the  North  Hollywood  storage  yard  and  the  major 
repair  shop.     The  Macy  Yard  shall  be  designed  to  accommodate  the 
various  shop  functions. 

One  major  repair  facility  will  be  adequate  to  support  the  entire 
system.     Both  locations  are  shown  on  Figure  11.12  and  Figure  11.13. 

d.  CBD  Route  and  Station  Locations  (See  Figure  II. 3) 

The  CBD  routing  is  the  same  for  all  of  the  five  rail  alternatives.  It 
would  start  from  Union  Station  and  curve  over  to  and  proceed  south  under 
Broadway  to  7th  Street;  and  therein  westerly  to  the  Harbor  Freeway. 
There  would  be  four  stations  in  the  CBD;   three  of  these  stations. 
Union  Station,  Civic  Center  (Ist/Broadway)  and  7th  and  Flower  would 
interface  with  the  Downtown  People  Mover  (DPM) .     The  fourth  station 
would  be  at  5th  and  Broadway. 

The  rail  line  is  proposed  to  follow  an  easterly  alignment  which  would 
provide  greater  coverage  in  the  CBD,  The  DPM  system  could  serve  rapid 
transit  passengers  to  and  from  the  Bunker  Hill  area. 

e.  Alignment  and  Station  Locations  of  the  Alternatives 

While  general  route  alignments  and  station  locations  have  been  identi- 
fied, they  are  conceptual  at  this  stage  and  are  subject  to  modification 
upon  refined  analysis.  A  supplemental  or  tiered  EIS  will  be  prepared 
to  document  this  refined  analysis  and  any  modifications  which  may  re- 
sult. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  following  descriptions  of  the 
five  rail  alternatives  are  supplemented  by  a  "background"  base  and 
feeder  bus  system. 
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ALTERNATIVE  I 


A  16  MILE  LACBD-UILSHIRE-LA  BREA- HOLLTOOOD - NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  RAIL  RAPID 
TRANSIT  LIME  (FIGURE  11.14)  


This  alternative  would  provide  (a)  service  along  Wilshire  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Central  Bus  iness  District  (CBD)  out  to  the  easterly  edge  of 
the  Miracle  Mile,   (b)  a  conection  from  Mid-Wilshire  to  North  Hollywood 
via  Hollywood,  and  (c)  service  between  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  the 
Los  Angeles  CBD. 

Route  and  Stations 

Following  the  common  CBD  alignment  up  to  Seventh  and  the  Harbor  Free- 
way,   the  line  would  proceed  westerly  out  Seventh  to  Wilshire  to  La 
Brea,  with  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilshire/Alvarado ,  Wilshire/ 
Vermont,  Wilshire/Normandie,  Wilshire/Western  and  Wilshire/La  Brea. 
Turning  north  on  La  Brea, it  would  continue  up  to  Santa  Monica  Boulev- 
ard with  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Brea/Beverly  and  La  Brea/Santa 
Monica.     From  there  it  would  turn  eastward  to  a  station  at  Las  Palmas 
and  Selma,  and  then  proceed  through  the  Cahuenga  Pass,  with  a  possible 
station  at  Holly\jood  Bowl,   to  a  station  at  Universal  City.     Then  it 
would  proceed  northerly  along  Vineland  to  Chandler  with  a  Terminal 
Station  at  Chandler  and  Larikershim  in  North  Hollywood. 


Figure  11.14 


Alternaliuf  I 

A  16  MILE  LACBO-WILSHIRE-LA  BREA-HOLLYWOOD-NORTH  HOLLYWOOD 
RAIL  RAPIDTRANSIT  LINE 
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ALTERHATIVr^  II  -  SCRTD  BOARD'S  LOCALLY  PREFERRED  ALTERIIATIVE 


AN  18.6  MILE  LACBD-WILSHIRE-FAIRFAX-HOLLYWOOD-NORTH  HOLLYVODD  RAIL 
RAPID  TRANSIT  LINE  (FIGURE  11.15)  

Route 

This  alternative  is  a  variation  of  Alternative  I,  the  differences 
being  that  the  north-south  segment  of  the  route  through  Hollywood 
would  be  along  Fairfax  Avenue  instead  of  La  Brea.    And.  at  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard  the  line  would  turn  easterly  to  the  station  at 
Hollywood/Cahuenga  in  Hollywood. 

Stations 

Stations  for  this  aliginent  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  I,  except 
for  additional  stations  near  Wilshire/Crenshaw  and  Wilshire/Fairf ax, 
and  replacenent  of  La  Brea/Beverly  and  La  Brea/Santa  Monica  stations 
with  ones  at  Fairfax/Beverly  and  Fairfax/Santa  llonica  respectively. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  public  hearing  process,  the  SCRTD  Board 
made  minor  modifications  to  this  alternative,  which  involved: 
(1)  eliminating  the  Wilshire  and  Hauser  Station;   (2)  adding  a 
station  at  Wilshire  and  Crenshaw;  and  (3)  relocating  the  Hollywood 
and  Las  Palmas  station  to  Hollywood  and  Cahuenga.     (Refer  to 
Section  "D"  of  this  Chapter  for  details). 
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ALTERNATIVE  III 


A  15  MILE  LACBD-WILSHIRE-VERMONT-HOLLYWOOD-NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  RAIL  RAPID 
TRANSIT  LINE   (FIGURE  11.16)  

This  alternative  passes  through  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  Regional 
Core  and  is  intended  to  provide  maximum  service  to  the  Hollywood 
District  of  Los  Angeles.     It  would  generally  lie  within  the  corridor 
of  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  and  would  serve  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Wilshire  Corridor. 

Route  and  Stations 

From  the  CBD  out  to  Vermont  and  Wilshire  this  alternative  follows 
the  same  route  and  stations  as  Alternatives  I  and  II.     At  Vermont 
the  line  would  Cum  north,  following  Vermont  to  Selma  (raid-way  between 
Sunset  and  Hollywood  Boulevards)  and  turn  west,  running  along  the 
line  of  Selma  Avenue  Co  Vine  Street,  with  stations  in  the  vicinites 
of  Vermont/Beverly,   Los  Angeles  City  College  (Vermont/Santa  Monica), 
VermonC/SunseC,   Carlton/Western,  Selma/Vine,     From  Selma  and  Vine 
Che  line  would  run  norcherly  through  Cahuenga  Pass  with  sCaCions 
and  route  similar  Co  Alternacive  I. 


Figure  11.16 

Allernaiive  111 

A  15  MILE  LACBD-WILSHIRE-VERMONT-HOLLYWOOD-NORTH  HOLLYWOOD 
RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  LINE 
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ALTERNATIVE  IV 


AN  11  MILE  LACBD-UILSHIRE-LA  BREA  OR  FAIRFAX- HOLLYWOOD -HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL  RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  LIME  (FIGURE  11.17)  

This  alternacive  is  a  truncated  version  of  Alternative  I  in  that  it 
would  stop  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  station  near  the  juncture  of  Highland 
Avenue  and  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  and  would  not  provide  direct  rail 
service  into  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 


Figure  11.17 
AHernaiiue  IV 

AN  11  MILE  LACBD-WILSHIRE-LABREA-HOLLYWOOD-HOLLYWOOD  BOWL 
PARTIAL  RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  LINE 
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3,       All-Bus  Alternatives 


In  Che  All-Bus  AlCematives  (except  for  Alternative  VI),  the  LACBD- 
San  Fernando  Valley  travel  demand  is  served  primarily  by  bus  lines 
operating  over  the  Hollywood  Freeway  south  of  Universal  City.  Wilshire 
Corridor  and  Hilshlre-Hollywood-North  Hollyvood  travel  demands  would 
be  served  by  a  variety  of  bus  routes.     On  all  of  the  All-Bus  Alterna- 
tives except  XI,  articulated  buses  would  be  used  for  all  heavily 
patronized  "express"  rune  on  surface  streets,  and  on  the  Aerial  Bus- 
way  in  Alternative  VI. 

a.  General  Operation  Characteristics 

The  All-Bus  Alternatives  generally  provide  special  treatments  such  as 
exclusive  bus   lanes  for  bus  operations  on  existing  streets.     In  addi- 
tion, high  capacity  buses  are  used  for  this  type  of  service.     A  sum- 
mary listing  the  operation  characteristics  of  this  type  of  bus  and  a 
standard  bus  are  given  in  Figure  11.19. 

b.  Description  of  the  Bus  Alternatives 

The  All-Bus  Alternatives  range  in  levels  from  an  aerial  busway,  to 
special  treatments  on  existing  streets,   to  a  null  or  "status  quo" 
alternative.     The  following  descriptions  identify  the  express  systems 
proposed  in  lieu  of  a  rail  ranid  transit  line.     They,  too,  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  "background"  bus  system. 


SUMMARY  OF 
HIGH  CA] 

Vehicle  Size 

Seats  per  Vehicle 

Practical  Capacity 

Floor  Area  per  Passenger 

Speed  -  Maximum 
-  Average 

Aerial  Busway* 
Exclusive  Lanes 
Mixed  Traffic 

Normal  Acceleration 

Normal  Deceleration 

Doors  per  Vehicle 


FIGURE  11.19 

OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS 
'ACITY  AND  STANDARD  BUS 

High  Capacity  Bus 

60  X  8.5  ft. 

70 

100 

5.1  sq.  ft. 
55  mph 

30  mph 
18-20  mph 
12-15  mph 

1.5-3.0  ft./sec.2 

3.5  ft. /sec. 2 

3  (48  inch) 


Standard  Bus 
AO  X  8.5  ft. 
47-53 
70 

A. 8  sq.  ft. 
55  mph 

30  mph 
18-20  mph 
12-15  mph 

1.5-3.0  ft./s 

3.5  ft. /sec. 2 

2  (2A  Inch) 


^Assumes  average  station  spacing  of  one  mile. 


ALTERNATIVE  VI 


A  16  MILE  AERIAL  8USWAY  FROM  THE  LACBD  OUT  WILSHIRE  AND  THROUGH 
HOLLYWOOD  TO  MORTH  HOLL^OOD  (FIGURE  11.20)  

This  bus  alternative  approximates  as  closely  as  possible  the  align- 
ment,  station  locations  and  service  characteristics  of  Rail  Rapid 
Transit  Alternative  1.   It  would: 

(a)  Consist  of  an  exclusive,  grade-separated,  aerial  bus- 
way  with  the  route  and  station  locations  of  Alternative  I; 

(b)  Involve  the  use  of  articulated  buses  with  70  seats  and 
30  standees  and  three  sets  of  double  doors  to  assure 
adequate  loading/unloading  and  to  minimize  dwell  time; 

(c)  Require  high  horsepower  diesel  engines  on  the  buses  to 
maintain  high  schedule  speeds; 

(d)  Require  fare  collection  at  stations   (not  by  driver),  and 

(e)  Require  operation  of  buses  along  the  aerial  busway  In 
platoons  of  up  to  three  buses  every  two  minutes  during 
rush  hours . 


Figure  11.20 
Alternaiive  VI 

A  16  MILE  AERIAL  BUSWAY  FROM  THE  LACBD  OUT  Wl LSHIRE  AND  THROUGH 
HOLLYVyOOD  TO  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD 


ALTERNATIVE  VII 


11  MILES  OF  EXCLUSIVE  MEDIAN  LANES  FOR  EXPRESS  BUSES  ON  WILSHIRE 
AND  LA  BREA  (FIGURE  11.21  and  FIGURE  11-22)  .  

This  alternacive  is  intended  to  represent  the  maximum  service  which 
can  be  provided  on  Wilshire  and  La  Brea  without  any  form  of  grade- 
separated  facility.     The  aim  in  this  case  would  be  to  operate  in 
exclusive  bus  lanes  at  higher  speeds  than  local  buses  and  only  stop- 
ping at  the  same  locations  as  for  the  rail  alternatives.     This  alterna- 
tive, which  follows  the  same  route  and  station  location  as  Alternative 
I,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  would  provide  for: 

(a)  IVo  exclusive  median  bus  lanes  on  Wilshire  and  La  Brea  for 
articulated  express  buses,  with  staggered  mid-street  loading 
platforms  at  all  proposed  rail  station  locations; 

(b)  Use  of  buses  in  mixed  traffic  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  from 
its  junction  with  Highland  Avenue,  out  to  the  Chandler 
Terminal  in  North  Hollywood,  and  special  ramps  for  buses  at 
Che  Highland  Avenue  Junction; 

(c)  Use  of  buses  in  mixed  traffic  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  on 
Broadway  and  7th  Street  for  CBD  distribution; 

(d)  Local  service  along  Wilshire  and  La  Brea  in  the  curb  lanes, 
mixed  with  auto  traffic,  with  no  on-street  parking  or  goods 
discharging,  and 

(e)  Closure  of  minor  cross  streets,  and  no  left  turns  for  auto 
traffic  all  along  Wilshire.  La  Brea,  7th  and  Broadway. 


Figure  11.21 

Alternative  VII 

13  MILES  OF  EXCLUSIVE  MEDIAN  LANES  FOR  EXPRESS  BUSES  ON  WILSHIRE  &  LA  BREA 


Figure  11.22 


ALTERNATIVE  VIII 


8  MILES  OF  ONE  REVERSIBLE  MEDIAN  LANE  FOR  EXPRESS  BUSES  IN  PEAK 
PERIODS  ON  EIGHTH  AHO  OLYMPIC  (FIGURE  11.23)  

This  alternative  is  inCended  to  provide  peak-hour  commuter  bus  speeds 
higher  than  local  buses  in  the  Wilshire  Corridor  (without  taking 
traffic  lanes  and  without  restricting  parking  on  Wilshire  Boulevard 
itself).     High  line-haul  speeds  would  be  achieved  by  a  series  of  non- 
stop express  buses  operating  in  a  reversible  median  lane  between  the 
CBD  and  specific  activity  centers  of  Mid-Uilshire ,  Miracle  Mile  and 
Century  City. 

It  would  involve: 

(a)  Approximately  seven  miles  of  reversible  median  lanes  exclus- 
ively for  express  bus  use  during  peak  hours  on  Eighth  Street 
(Flower  to  Crenshaw)  and  Olympic  Boulevard  (Crenshaw  to  San 
Vicente) ; 

(b)  Use  of  buses  in  mixed  traffic  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway  from 
Union  Station  to  Chandler  Boulevard  in  North  Hollywood  with 
special  ramps  at  the  Highland  Avenue  interchange  as  in 
Alternative  VII,   and  at  Vermont  and  Western  Avenues; 

(c)  Use  of  buses  in  mixed  traffic  in  domtom  Los  Angeles  on 
Broadway  and  7th  Street  for  CBD  distribution; 

(d)  No  stopping  and  no  left  turns  (except  for  express  buses)  on 
Eighth  (east  of  Crenshaw)  and  Olympic  (Crenshaw  to  San 
Vicente)  in  peak  hours. 


Figure  11.23 
Alternative  Vill 

IILES  OF  ONE  REVERSIBLE  MEDIAN  LANE  FOR  EXPRESS  BUSES  IN  PEAK  PERIODS  ON 
EIGHTH  AND  OLYMPIC 
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Several  express  routes  would  be  operated  in  Che  exclusive  lane  on 
Eighth  and  Olympic.   Buses  would  remain  in  the  exclusive  lane,  from 
Garland  (just  west  of  Harbor  Freeway)  and  Fairfax,  and  would  omit  the 
major  street  stops  now  made  by  the  Olympic  Limited  (i.e.,  Vermont, 
Normandie,  Western,  Crenshaw,  Alvarado  and  Union). 

Because  the  reversible  lane  on  Eighth  would  leave  only  one  traffic 
lane  in  the  contra-peak  direction,   the  "return  flow"  of  buses  would 
operate  in  mixed  traffic  on  Olympic  Boulevard  all  the  way  from  San 
Vicente  to  Flower.     Several  other  express  routes  would  connect  Wilshire 
Corridor  activity  centers   (Century  City,   Beverly  Hills,  Miracle  Mile, 
Hid-Wilshire)  with  the  San  Fernando  Valley  via  the  Vine  (or  Cahuenga) 
bus  lanes  and  the  Hollywood  Freeway. 
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ALTERNATIVE  IX 


11  MILES  OF  EXCLUSIVE  CURB  BUS  LANES  ON  WILSHIRE  AND  LA  BREA 
FIGURE  11.24  and  FIGURE  II.  25  

This  alternative  consists  of  operating  express  buses  in  exclusive  curb 
lanes,   rather  than  median  lanes.     It  follows  the  same  route  and  station 
locations,  and  would  require  the  use  of  buses  in  mixed  traffic  on  the 
Hollywood  Freeway  and  in  addition  would  require: 

(a)  Prohibition  of  right  turns  at  intersections  with  heavy 
pedestrian  traffic  on  Wilshire  and  La  Brea  (elsewhere  right 
turns  could  use  the  bus  lane),  and 

(b)  Express  buses  weaving  into  mixed- traffic  lanes  to  over- 
take locals . 

A  total  of  five  express  bus  routes  would  be  operated  in  peak  hours 
only,   to  serve  the  regional  core  corridor. 


Figure  11.24 

Alternative  IX 

1  1  MILES  OF  EXCLUSIVE  CURB  BUS  LANES  ON  WILSHIRE  AND  LA  BREA 


Figure  11.25 


ALTERNATIVE  X 


TSM  BUS  IMPROVEMENTS 

This  alternative  pro\/ide5  for  rerouting  and  service  improvements  on 
bus  lines  operating  in  the  Regional  Core.     Improvements  would  include 
better  service  on  the  Wilshire  Limited  (83L)  and  West  Valley  Flyer 
(14^^). 

These  improvements  are  described  in  detail  in  Appendix  I.C,  and  are 
common  to  Alternatives  I  through  X  inclusive, 

ALTERNATIVE  XI 

"MULL  OR  NO  CHANGE  FROM  EXISTING  SERVICE 


The  "Null"  Alternative  represents  a  "no  change"  situation  and  involves 
continuation  of  existing  Regional  Core  bus  services  on  present  sched- 
ules and  headways.     Standard  buses  would  be  used  throughout. 

The  existing  Wilshire  Limited  (83L)  and  West  Valley  Flyer  (1^4)  bus 
lines  would  be  retained  on  present  schedules,  originating  at  Maple 
Avenue  as  in  Alternative  X.     The  Wilshire  Limiteds  would  operate  in 
peak  hours  to  Santa  Monica  as  at  present  --  mainly  via  Wilshire, 
with  a  few  buses  serving  Brentwood  via  San  Vicente.     The  West  Valley 
buses  would  pick  up  north/westbound  and  discharge  south/eastbound  at 
any  local  stop  along  Wilshire,  Rossmore,  and  Highland,  and  would  not 
pick  up  local  passengers  south  of  Victory  Boulevard  (i.e.,  "closed 
door"  operation).     Existing  Freeway  Expresses     (35,  42,  44,  93,  121, 
and  the  600  series)  would  be  continued,  as  would  "closed  door"  oper- 
ation of  El  Monte  buses  to  Western  Avenue  and  Wilton  Place  along 
Wilshire  Boulevard.     For  more  details  on  the  Existing  Bus  Service, 
see  Appendix  I.C. 


D. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  LOCALLY  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 
1.     Description  of  the  Freffrrpd  Alternative 


The  Board  of  Directors  ("Board")  of  the  Southern  California  Rap  d 
Transit  District  (SCRTD)  reviewed  the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR;  examined  the 
public  hearing  transcripts  ■,  studied  the  public  coments  and  issues: 
considered  the  staff  responses;  and  has  designated  its  preferred 
alternative  from  the  eleven  evaluated  as  being  (with  some  minor  modi- 
fications) Alternative  11. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  described  in  the  report,  refers  to  the 
"Locally  Preferred  Alternative"  as  selected  by  the  SCRTD.  City  of 
LOS  Angeles,  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  and  the  CaUtomra 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  SCRTD  Board  has  asked  UWTA  to  financially  support  a  Preliniinary 
Engineering  investigation  of  Its  Preferred  Alternative,  and  WITA 
proposes  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  governing 
these  matters.     No  decision  on  project  implementation  will  be  made 
by  UMTA  until  Preliminary  Engineering  has  been  completed. 

Generally  this  locally  preferred  alternative,  shown  in  Figure  11.26, 
commences  at  Union  Station  in  the  Central  Business  District  (CBD) , 
continues  west  along  Wllshlre  Boulevard;  turns  north  on  Fairfax;  passes 
through  Hollywood,  the  Cahuenga  Pass,  and  Universal  City;  and  finally 
terminates  at  Lankershim  and  Chandler  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Such 
an  alignment  covers  18.6  linear  miles,  and  is  proposed  to  be  construc- 
ted as  a  "bored"  tunnel  subway  to  operate  at  a  depth  ranging  from  40 
to  200  feet  underground.     The  intention  is  to  use  a  "dipped"  profile 
between  stations  to  save  propulsion  energy  and  minimize  braking  heat 
(geologic,  construction,  and  operational  conditions  permitting).  Yards 
and  shops  for  the  subway  system  will  be  located  on  the  District's 
presently  owned  "Macy  Yard"  (a  former  bus  yard  and  shop)  ,  with  some 
additional  adjacent  right  of  way  now  used  for  auto  wrecking  yards. 


The  design  of  the  alternative  is  conceptual  in  nature,  and  Is  subject 
to  changes  during  further  project  development.     The  objective  of  the 
AA/EIS/EIR  is  to  analyze  alternatives,  based  upon  limited  engineering 
data,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  mode  and  general  alignment.  Specific 
design  features  have  been  assumed  (again,  based  upon  conceptual  design) 
for  the  purposes  of  environmental  impact  assessment.     Design  features 
may  be  subject  to  change  based  on  the  more  exacting  assessments  during 
Preliminary  Engineering.     These  assessments  and  any  modifications  which 
may  result  will  be  documented  for  public  review  and  comment  in  a 
supplemental  or  tiered  EIS,  which  will  be  prepared  during  Preliminary 
Engineering . 


There  will  be  17  stations,  with  the  first  sCaCion  located  at  Union 
Station,   and  the  last  station  located  at  Lankershim  and  Chandler.  These 
locations  are  summarized  as  follows; 

Union  Station 

Civic  Center 

5th/Broadway 

7th/Flower 

Wilshlre/Alvarado 

Wilshire /Vermont 

Wilshire /Normandie 

Wilshire /Western 

Vlilshlre /Crenshaw 

Wilshire/La  Brea 

Wilshire /Fairfax 

Fairfax/Beverly 

Fairfax/Santa  Monica 

Hollywood/Cahuenga 

Hollywood  Bowl 

Universal  City 

Lankershim/ Chandler 

This  particular  alternative  is  projected  to  cost  approximately  2.0  billion 
In  inflated  dollars  over  the  entire  8-10  year  period  covered  by  prelimin- 
ary engineering  (3  years)  and  construction  (5-7  years).     The  $2.0  billion 
does  not  include  the  bus  expansion  costs.     The  construction  cost  numbers 
provided  are  for  analysis  purposes  only,   and  represent  an  effort  to 
compare  Che  cost  effectiveness  and  impacts  of  alternative  modes,  not  to 
provide  final  construction  cost  for  a  rapid  rail  system  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  modifications  to  Alternative  II,  made  by  the  SCRTD  Board,   consist  of: 
(1)  eliminating  the  Wilshire  and  Hauser  Station;   (2)  adding  a  station 
at  Wilshire  and  Crenshaw;   and  (3)   relocating  the  Hollywood  and  Las 
Palmas  Station  to  Hollywood  and  Cahuenga. 


The  first  two  changes  would  have  negligible  impact  over  the  alternative 
selected.     The  final  change  will  result  in  an  increased,  although 
negligible  capital  cost,  and  no  impact  on  operating  costs  or  environ- 
mental factors. 

2 .     Rationale  for  Selection 

Alternative  II  was  selected  by  the  SCRTD  Board  because  the  results  of 
the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR  show  that  It  la  the  most  cost-effective  and  the 
most  environmentally  superior  alternative.     Also,  the  results  of  the 
public  hearings  show  that  it  has  the  strongest  support  of  Che  general 
public,  elected  officials,  community  groups,  and  private  as  well  as 
government  organizations. 

On  the  following  pages,   the  advantages  of  Alternative  II  are  compared 
with  Che  other  alternatives  --  not  only  in  terms  of  a  comparison  between 
the  Rail/Bus  and  the  All-Bus,  but  also  In  terms  of  Alternative  II's 
advantages  over  the  other  Rail/Bus  alternatives,     Figure  11-27  provides 
a  summary  comparison  of  the  technical  and  environmental  factors  among 
all  of  Che  eleven  alternatives  studied. 

The  LACTC  recently  conducted  a  detailed  evaluation,  comparing  Alter- 
native II  with  Alternatives  I  and  III.    Their  conclusion  was  that 
Alternative  II  was  better  than  the  other  alternatives,  and  therefore 
supported  its  implementation.     Copies  of  their  report,  entitled 
"Regional  Core  Rapid  Transit  Route  Selection  Report",  dated  November 
14,  1979.  may  be  obtained  from  the  LACTC  offices  for  review. 


FIGURE  11-27 


Summary  Results  of  the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR 
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FIGURE   11-27  (Cont.) 
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The  discussion  of  racionale  is  as  follows: 
a .  Patronage 

Alternative  II  represents  the  highest  increase  in  ridership  of  any  of 
the  alternatives.     In  1990  it  is  projected  that  the  rail  line  will 
carry  275,000  daily  boarding  passengers.     The  rail  line  combined  with 
the  bus  system  in  the  regional  core  is  estimated  to  carry  642.000 
daily  linked  passengers  (linked  passengers  exclude  trips  made  for 
transferring).     This  is  a  59%  increase  over  the  present  daily  linked 
trips  volume  of  403,000  in  the  regional  core. 

The  All-Bus  improvements    Alternatives  VII  -  X  (except  Alternative  VI, 
the  theoretical  alternative  assumed  to  carry  the' same  ridership  as  the 
Rail/Bus  Alternative  I)  would  increase  ridership  over  the  Null  alterna- 
tive by  approximately  25%  to  about  500,000  daily  linked  trips.  Alterna 
tlve  VII,  with  the  exclusive  medium  lanes  on  Wilshire,  would  provide 
the  highest  express  bus  boardings  of  56,000. 

Among  the  rail  alternatives,  Number  I  and  III  come  closest  to  Number  II 
attracting  an  estimated  625,000  and  618,000  daily  linked  trips  re- 
spectively. 

These  patronage  projections  do  not  include  any  considerations  for 
unusual  increases  in  ridership  such  as  those  seen  recently  due  to  the 
gas  crisis.     However,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  rail  line,  under 
such  circumstances,  has  the  capacity  to  handle  many  more  passengers  by 
simply  adding  more  trains  and  shortening  headways. 

b.      Operating  Efficiency 

Alternative  II  has  the  lowest  operating  cost  per  passenger.   Its  esti- 
mated cost  of  50c  per  passenger    is  207,  lower  than  the  present  cost/ 
passenger  for  bus  service  in  the  regional  core.     Since  Alternative  II 
also  carries  the  largest  number  of  people,  it  also  generates  the  high- 
est revenue.     This  maximum  revenue,  combined  with  the  highest  operating 
efficiency,  results  in  the  lowest  operating  subsidy  requirement. 


All  of  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  are  more  operationally  efficient  than 
the  All-Bus  Alternatives,   reflecting  the  labor  savings  involved  in 
moving  large  volumes  of  people,   possible  with  rail  transit.  Alterna- 
tive IV  has  the  same  efficiency  as  Alternative  II,   with  Alternative  I  th< 
next  most  efficient,    followed  by  Alternative  III.     Except  for  Alterna- 
tive VI  (with  the  theoretically  assumed  ridership  equal  to  Alternative  I 
the  All-Bus  alternatives  range  between  63  and  64  cents  per  passenger 
(approximately  20%  less  than  the  5ail/3us   Alternatives).     Their  overall 
efficiency  being  in  the  same  general  range  as  the  present  bus  operation. 
This  indicates  that  even  with  increased  ridership,   the  additional  labor 
requirements  of  the  bus  alternatives  negate  the  additional  revenue 
advantage . 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1990,  Alternative  II  would  require  $44  million 
less  in  operating  subsidies  than  would  the  "Null"  alternative.  Savings 
in  operating  subsidies  over  the  TSM-all-bus  alternative  would  be  over 
$52  million  per  year, 

c.     Reduction  of  Vehicular  Traffic  and  Auto  Dependency 

Alternative  II  would  realize  the  greatest  reduction  in  daily  auto 
trips  and  in  daily  vehicular  traffic  movement.      If  no  improvements 
are  made  in  the  regional  core  (Alt.  XI),   there  will  be  a  16%  increase 
in  traffic  by  1990.     Construction  of  Alternative  II  would  mean  only 
a  12%  Increase.      This  4%  savings  results  from  the  diversion  of  auto 
trips  to  transit,  and  means  a  savings  of  100,000  auto  trips  and  710,000 
daily  vehicle  miles  travelled,  which  also  means  the  most  reduction  in 
traffic  congestion . 

The  reductions  in  auto  trips  resulting  from  the  other  Rail/Bus  alterna- 
rives,   though  less  than  Alternative  II,  are  also  quite  significant, 
ranging  from  88,600  trips  for  Alternative  I  to  54,900  trips  for 
Alternative  V.     This  auto  trip  savings  is  primarily  a  function  of  the 
speed  advantage  (70  mph  top  speed,   35-40  mph  average  speed)  of  rail 
over  bus  service.      (10-12  mph  average  on  Regional  Core  streets,   up  to 
18  mph  in  express  median  lanes  in  Alternative  VII  on  Wilshire) . 


Since  the  bus  alternatives  must  use  the  city  streets  and  contend  with 
the  accompanying  traffic  signals  and  congestion  (resulting  in  low 
average  speeds),   the  auto  trip  reductions  for  the  bus  alternatives  are 
very  small,   averaging  about  10%  of  the  savings  expected  by  the  Rail/ 
Bus  alternatives. 

It  is  also  noted  here  that  in  terms  of  auto  travel,  those  who  forego 
their  cars  in  favor  of  transit  would  find  commuting  quicker,  safer, 
more  comfortable,  more  reliable  and  cheaper.       In  addition  to  gas,  oil, 
maintenance,  and  insurance  costs,  they  would  save  increasingly  high 
parking  fees. 

d.     Travel  Time  Savings 

The  rail  rapid  transit  line  in  Alternative  II  and  the  other  Rail/Bus 
Alternatives  would  operate  safe,   comfortable  and  fast  service  every 
3.5  minutes  at  a  top  speed  of  70  mph.   and  an  average  speed  (including 
station  stops)  of  35  -  40  mph.     Currently,  buses  operating  in  the 
regional  core  average  10  -  12  mph.     Even  All  Bus  Alternative  VII, 
with  express  service  on  two  exclusive  median  lanes,   could  only  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  with  average  speeds  up  to  18  -  20  mph. 

For  example,    for  a  trip  from  Lankershim  and  Chandler  in  North  Holly- 
wood to  Fifth  and  Broadway  in  the  LA  CBD,  Alternative  II  saves  approx- 
imately 20  minutes  over  the  present  transit  travel  time. 

The  other  Rail  Line  Alternatives,  in  some  instances,  provide  better 
travel  time  savings  for  certain  trip  destinations.   For  example,   for  a  trip 
from  Hollywood  and  Cahuenga  to  the  LA  CBD,  Alternative  III  is  faster 
than  Alternative  II,  but  Alternative  II  is  faster  for  trips  between 
North  Hollywood  to  Wilshire,  and  Vlilshire  to  the  LA  CBD,  and  provides 
the  best  overall  travel  time  advantage  for  the  most  trip  destinations. 

Also,  by  shifting  transit  traffic  from  the  surface  streets  to  the 
subway  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  will  result  in  improved  traffic  flow 
and  travel  time  for  other  vehicles  using  these  streets. 
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e.     Economic  Benefits 


During  its  construction  period  Alternative  II  is  expected  to  generate 
over  20,000  to  30.000  man  years  of  employment.     In  addition,  the 
multiplier  effect  would  create  still  more  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  and 
service  industires.     This  can  be  expected  to  reduce  unemployment  pay- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  generate  more  sales  tax  and  income  tax 
revenues . 

Revenues  can  also  be  generated  by  joint  development.     By  becoming 
focal  points  for  the  flow  of  large  volumes  of  people  and  by  providing 
easy  accessibility,  transit  stations  can  generate  commercial  activity. 
Areas  around  some  stations  will,  therefore,  have  considerable  joint 
development  potential.     Such  joint  development  benefits  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  by  the  All-Bus  Alternatives. 

The  preliminary  economic  analysis  has  shown  that  among  the  Rail/Bus 
Alternatives,  station  areas  around  Alternative  II  have  the  potential 
to  generate  the  most  revenue  ($579  million)  in  joint  development 
investment.     By  comparison,  Alternative  I  is  next  with  5^70  million, 
followed  by  Alternative  V  ($462  million)  and  then  by  Alternative  III 
with  $400  million.     The  main  reason  Alternative  III  is  less  is  that 
it  does  not  serve  the  Hilshire  Hiracle  tlile.  which  has  high  potential. 

Revenues  from  these  joint  developments  could  be  used  to  offset  the 
operating  deficits  of  the  system,  or  to  provide  part  of  the  local 
share  for  further  rail  extensions. 

Economic  benefits  are  also  derived  by  the  tendency  of  rapid  transit  to 
re-vitalize  community  areas.     Alternatives  1,  II  and  111  would  help 
to  re-vitalize  three  specific  areas  officially  designated  Redevelopment 
Areas  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.    These  are  the  Downtown  Las  Angeles, 
the  Hollywood,  and  the  tlorch  Hollyv;ood  Redevelopment  Districts. 

Since  Alternative  II  provides  the  most  economic  benefits  and  the  high- 
est reduction  in  net  operating  subsidy,  it  is  the  best  project  in  which 
to  invest  capital. 


Although  AlternaCive  II  is  the  most  capital  intensive,  its  benefits 
in  the  long  run  will  outweight  the  initial  expenditure,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  most  cost-effective  alternative.     See  Figure  11-27  for 
a  comparison  of  these  benefits  with  the  other  alternatives. 

f.     Support  of  LA  City's  Land  Use  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Centers  Concept  Plan  officially  adopted  in 
April,  1974,  calls  for  high  urban  activity  "centers"  connected  by  mass 
rapid  transit.     Alternative  II  would  best  support  this  plan  and  would 
connect  the  most  centers  (ten)  within  the  regional  core.  Alternative 
II  also  supports  other  SCAG,  LA  County  and  State  land  use  goals  and 
objectives.     Among  these  are  the  goals  of  preserving  open  spaces,  the 
containment  of  urban  sprawl  and  maximizing  the  use  of  existing  land 
resources . 

The  other  Rail/Bus  Alternatives,  also  support  but  to  a  lesser  degree, 
the  City's  land  use  goals  and  objectives.     For  example,  Alternative  1 
serves  9  centers.  Alternative  III  serves  8  centers,  and  both 
Alternative  IV  and  V  serve  seven  centers  each.     For  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  Che  centers  served  or  excluded  by  Alternatives  I,  II 
or  III,  see  the  discussion  in  Comment  Response  No,   1,   in  Chapter  XIII 
of  this  report. 

g.     Feasibility  as  a  Starter  Line 

Alternative  II  is  the  essential  "basic  building  block"  from  which  to 
gradually  expand  into  a  regional  rail  rapid  transit  network. 

In  the  future,  the  Lankershim/Chandler  to  Fairfax/Wilshire  leg  of  Altem 
tive  II  can,  if  extended  to  the  south,  provide  a  rail  connection  to 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport  (LAX)  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

An  over-under  grade  separated  "cross"  station  and  track  arrangement 
could  extend  the  Wilshire  Line  from  Wilshire/Fairf ax  west  to  the  UCLA/ 
Westwood  area.     This  could  then  provide  two  separate  lines,  running  on 
separate  tracks,  thereby  insuring  maximum  capacity  on  each  line. 


Alternative  III  on  the  other  hand,   if  combined  with  Alternative  V, 
will  result  in  a  "Y"  connection  at  Vermont,  which  can  cause  serious 
operational  and  capacity  problems.     Also,  an  extension  south  from 
Vermont  in  Alternative  III,  would  result  in  massive  transferring  of 
South-Central  passengers,  destined  to  the  LA  CBD.     Such  a  South- 
Central  line  should  be  routed  through,  not  bypass  the  CBD.     For  a 
more  detailed  comparison  of  Alternatives  II  and  III  and  the  operational 
problems  involved  in  a  combination  of  Alternatives  III  and  V,  see 
Response  Comment  No.    62  and       ,   in  Chapter  XIII. 

h .  Accessibility 

Of  all  the  five  Rail/Bus  Alternatives,  Alternative  II  provides 
accessibility  to  the  most  activity  centers  in  the  regional  core.  It 
would  serve  downtown  destinations  of  Union  Station,  the  LA  Civic  Center, 
the  businesses  along  Broadway  and  the  west  side  Financial  District. 
Moving  west,  the  rail  alignment  would  serve  Mid-Wilshire  and  the 
Wilshire  Miracle  Mile  with  their  numerous  businesses.     It  would  also 
serve  special  activity  centers  such  as  the  LA  County  Museum,  the  Page 
Museum,  Farmers  Market,  CBS  Television  City  and  the  high  density  elderly 
transit  dependent  population  along  Fairfax. 

With  the  shifting  of  the  station  in  Holly\Jood  to  Hollywood  and  Cahuenga. 
Alternative  II  would  provide  service  to  the  tourist  and  entertainment 
industry  activity  centers  in  Hollywood  just  as  well  as  Alternative  III, 
and  also  serve  the  Universal  City  areas.     The  North  Hollywood  portion 
of  the  line  would  provide  an  essential  link  between  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Alternative  HI,  on  the  other  hand,  would  directly  serve  the  activity 
centers  on  Vemont,  including  the  Iledical  Complex  at  Sunset  Boulevard, 
the  LA  City  College  and  the  Braille  Institute.     It  would,  however, 
not  directly  serve  the  activity  centers  on  Wilshire  and  Fairfax 
Boulevards  mentioned  above.     A  more  detailed  comparison  between  Alterna- 
tives I,   II  and  III  on  this  issue  can  be  found  in  Response  Comment  No.  1, 
Chapter  XIII. 


Alternative  II  also  provides  the  most  accessibility  to  numerous  other 
activity  centers  within  the  regional  core,   such  as  schools,  churches 
and  hospitals . 

i.     Air  Quality  Improvements 

Of  all  the  Alternatives.  Alternative  II  provides  the  maximum  improve- 
ment in  air  quality  in  the  regional  core.     Although  an  18.6  mile  rail 
line  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  the  considerable  air  quality  problems 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  the  maximum  reductions  in  auto  trips  by 
Alternative  II  provide  a  1.5%  reduction  in  total  pollutants.  Even 
though  this  is  a  small  reduction  on  Che  regional  scale,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered a  signficant  improvement  in  air  quality  in  the  Regional  Core. 
For  a  comparison  with  the  other  alternatives,  see  Figure  11-27, 

j .     Energy  Savings 

The  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  provide  the  moat  reduction  in  energy  savings. 
Although  small,  this  savings  does  contribute  toward  energy  conservation 

goals. 

While  Alternative  II  would  save  36,900  annual  EBO ' s  over  the  Null 
Alternative,    Che  Bus  Alternatives  would  result   in  an  increase  in  energy 
use . 

k.     Public  Support 

As  detailed  in  Chapter  XIII.  Alternative  II  has  the  strongest  support 
of  the  general  public  and  local  and  government  officials. 

Alternative  II  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Los  Angeles  Mayor  and  by 
unanimous  resolution  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council.     It  is  supported 
by  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments,   the  Los  Angeles 
CounCy  Transportation  Commission  and  the  California  Department  of 
Transportation. 


Alternative  II  is  also  a  part  of  the  officially  adopted  Regional  Trane- 
portation  Plan  of  LA  County. 

This  Alternative  also  has  the  strong  support  of  the  NAACP ,   the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Sierra  Club.     The  attached  list  shows  all  the 
individuals,  community  groups,  corporations  and  government  agencies 
that  support  Alternative  II. 

Although  its  level  of  support  is  much  lower  than  Alternative  II, 
Alternative  III  nevertheless  received  strong  support  from  Che  Holly- 
wood Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Hollywood  Arts  Council  and  the  Hollywood 
Revitalizatlon  Committee.     This  support  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  Alternative  III  may  enhance  the  new  development  prospects  of  the 
Hollywood  community  Co  a  greater  extent  Chan  does  Alternative  II, 
although  Che  extent  of  this  difference  has  not  been  fully  assessed. 
The  extent  of  new  development  in  the  Hollywood  community  will  hinge 
on  a  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  la  transit  access.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  transit  access  to  Hollywood,  the  SCRTD  Board  has 
seen  fit  to  relocate  the  rapid  transit  station  of  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive II  from  Hollywood-Las  Palmaa  Co  Hollywood-Cahuenga  in  response 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Hollywood  community  during  the 
comment  period  of  the  draft  environmental  impact  statement.  The 
SCRTD  Board  believes  Che  proposed  new  location  for  thia  station  will 
maximize  Che  beneficial  development  impacts  of  Altemattve  II  on  the 
Hollywood  community. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  support  by  all  those  CesCifying  at  the 
Public  Hearings,  see  Chapter  XIII. 


Oral  Testimony  at  Che  Public  Hearings  Supporting  Alternative  II 


1.  Mayor  Tom  Bradley 

2.  Citizens  for  Rail  California  -  George  Falcon  -   400  members 

3.  Coalition  for  Rapid  Transit  -  Abe  Falick 

4 .  Attorney  Byron  Cook 

5.  ConRressman  Barry  Goldwatcr,  Jr. 

6.  Los  Angeles  Urban  League  -  John  Mack 

7.  Dr.   Alice  Tliurston  -   President  of  Los  Angeles  Valley  College 

8.  MCA/Univcrsal  -   Larry  Spurigin 

9.  North  Moll/wood  Chamber  -   Ricliard  Luehrs 

10.  Councilwoman  Joy  Picus 

11.  Councilwoman  1  at  Russell  -   L.   A.   City  Council 

12.  Valley  Wide  Streets,  Highway  G  Transportation  Committee  - 

Roger  Stanard 

13.  West  L.A.  County  Resource  Conservation  District  -  Glenn  Bailey 
lA.  James  B.   McKenna  -   AM-CAL  Realty, Inc. 

15.  Kurt  Coliccliio  -  Student 

16.  Patrick  Moser  -  L.  A.  County  Democratic  Central  Committee 

17.  Dorothy  Dowing 

18.  David  Dowing  -  L.  A.  City  §  County  Area  Agency  on  Aging 

Committee 

19.  Richard  Cowsill  -   L.   A.   Valley  College  Student  Body 

Presi.lent  -  20,000  students 

20.  Bill  Steward  -  Mayor's  San  Pernando  Valley  Advisory  Committee 

21.  Guy  McCreary 

22.  Phyllis  Roberts  -  President,  North  Hollywood  Chamber  of 

Commerce 

23.  Nortli  Hollywood  Project  Area  Committee  -  Bruce  Miller 

24.  United  Chambers  of  San  Fernando  Valley  -  Frank  Pine  - 

Representing  24  Chambers  of  Commerce 

25.  Sheldon  Walter 

26.  Dwight  Wincgar  -  Student 

27.  Winnetka  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  Gordon  Cling 

28.  Barry  Ader 

29.  Lazear  Israel 

30.  L.  A.  County  Museum  of  Arts  -  Mrs.  Daniel  Frost  - 

100,000  people 

31.  L.  A.  County  Transportation  Commission  Chairman  -  Edmund  Russ 

32.  Do  Young  -  Representing  L.  A.  City  Councilwoman  -  Peggy 

Stevenson 

33.  American  Institute  of  Architects  -  Richard  Thompson 

34.  American  Association  of  University  Women  -Evelyii  Ghormley 

35.  California  Federal  Savings  f|  Loan  -  Jim  Butler 

36.  Carthay  Circle  ilomeowners  Association  -   Louis  Korn 

37.  Century  City  Chamber  of  Commerce   ■   Warren  Martin 

38.  Ecology  Center  of  Southern  California  ■  Nancy  Pearlman 

39.  Future  of  Los  Angeles  -  JoJin  Touchet 

40.  Bob  Geogliegan  -  Representing  Supevisor  Edmund  Edelman 

41.  Jewisli  Legal  Services  -  Sandra  Spi tzer 

42.  Hay  Company  Department  Stores  -  Phil  Sclimidt 

43.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  -  Karen  Labinger  -  4000 

44.  Al  Nyberg  -  UCLA 

45.  West  Hollywood  Advisory  Council  -  Elliot  Harmer 

46.  West  Hollywood  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  -  Bud  Siegal 
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47.  West  Hollywood  Citizens  Advisory  Sub-Committee  - 

Girard  Spencer 

48.  Air  Resources  Board  -   Lawrence  S.  Caretto 

49.  Bu Hock's  Department  Stores  -   Frank  Rice 

50.  Don  Muchmore  -  California  Federal  Savings  fi  Loan 

51.  Carpenter's  Union  -  Tom  Benson  -  3000 

52.  Countywide  Citizen's  Planning  Council,  Transportation 
Committee  -  Meda  Rosado 

53.  Coast  Federal  Savings  -  David  Blaney 

54.  Computer  Learning  Center  -   Lloyd  DesMarais 

55.  Craft  ^  Folk  Art  Museum  -   Patrick  Ela 

56.  East  Los  Angeles  Area  Aging  Advisory  Council  -  Joe  Vazuez 

57.  East  Los  Angeles  Interagency  Coalition  -  Tomas  Pompa 

58.  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  Jim  Gordon  - 

2800  meiTibcr  firms 

59.  L.   A.   County  Federation  of  Labor.  AFL/CIO  -   Bill  Robertson 

60.  Los  Angeles  Grand  Jury  -  Marvey  Chapman 

61.  L,  A.  County  Medical  Association  -  Dr.  Stanley  Rokaw 

62.  Park  La  Brea  Associates  -  Glen  Bennett  -  14,000  people 

63.  SCAG  -  Councilman  Robert  Parrell 

64.  Fred  Terrell  -  Representing  L,   A.   City  Council   President  - 

John  Ferraro 

65.  Whittior  Boulevard  Merchants'  Association  -  David  Gonzales 

66.  Wilshire  Cliamber  of  Commerce  -  John  McKay 

07.  Wilshire  Temple  -  Rabbi  Wolf  -  7000  members 

08.  Ricliard  Workman 

69.  American  Lung  Association  -  Honora  Wilson 

70.  American  Planning  Association  -  Ken  Gregory  -  ?)00  members 

71.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  -  Jack  Hallen 

72.  California  Department  of  Transportation  -  Robert  Datel 

73.  L.   A.   City  Planning  Department  -   Arch  D.  Crouch 

74.  L.   A.   County  Planning  Department  -  Norm  Murdoch 

75.  Los  Angeles  NAACP  -   Dave  Waters 

76.  Jim  "■IcDermott,  Representing  Assemblyman  Michael  Roos 

77.  Sierra  Club  -   Stan  Hart 

78.  Sutro  Company  ■   Evelyn  Kieffer 

79.  Rex  Link  -  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 

80.  Los  Angeles  County  League  of  Wonicn  Voters  -   Gloria  Schmidt 
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III.     TRANSPORTATION  IMPACTS 


A.  PATRONAGE 

Patronage  estimates  for  the  eleven  proposed  alternatives  (including 
Alternative  II,  the  SCRTD  Board  Preferred  Alternative)  were  developed 
from  projections  by  the  LARTS  branch  of  CalTrans,  which  used  the 
UHTA  planning  package  of  computer  forecasting  models  (UTPS) .  The 
estimates  were  made  for  the  year  1990.     Socio-economic  and  land  use 
projections  (SCAG  '76)  were  input  to  the  models  by  the  Southern  Calif- 
ornia Association  of  Governments   (SCAG) .     CalTrans  provided  information 
about  the  highway  system.     The  various  local  transit  operators  input 
information  regarding  the  transit  network.    The  SCRTD  provided  the 
input  on  transit  system  data  describing  the  alternatives,  which  in- 
cluded routings,  station  locations,  speeds  and  frequencies.    The  SCRTD 
line  speed  data  were  in  turn  modified  by  LARTS  staff  to  be  consistent 
with  CalTrans  predicted  road  network  speeds. 

The  patronage  forecasts  produced  by  LARTS  (ULOAD  Report  5)  were  care- 
fully reviewed  and  modified  so  that  projected  patronage  was  consistent 
with  the  planned  level  of  service  capacity  for  each  alternative. 

These  patronage  projections  are  summarized  in  Figure  III.l.     It  should 
be  noted  that  this  and  all  other  Figures  in  this  report  highlight  (by  a 
"box")   the  information  for  Alternative  II,   the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Patronage  is  indicated  for  two  types  of  lines:   (1)  Alternative- 
specific  (i.e.,  the  rail  lines  or  substituted  express  bus  service); 
and  (2)  Regional  Core  lines  Including  the  background  bus  system  of 
local  and  feeder  lines.     Linked  trips  are  distinguished  from  passenger 
boardings,  and  are  obtained  by  deducting  the  boardings  made  from 
transferring  (from  one  vehicle  Co  another)  to  complete  a  journey. 

1 ,      Alternative-Specific  PaCronage 

Alternative-specific  patronage  forecasts  for  the  eleven  alternatives 
are  listed  in  the  first  column  of  Figure  111,1  and  detailed  in  Figure 
III. 2.  These  estimates  represent  the  average  weekday  rail  passenger 
boardings  for  Alternatives  1  through  V,  and  the  substituted  Wilshire 
Corridor  express  bus  service  for  the  remaining  All-Bus  Alternatives. 
Express  bus  services  operating  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway  are  included 


FIGURE  III.l 


ESTIMATED  WEEKDAY  PAIRQHAGE 
(expressed  in  Boardings  and  Linked  Trips)* 


Rail  Line  or 

Total 

Substlcute 

Other  (Ba 

ckground) 

Boardings  on 

Average 

Alter- 

Express Bus 

Regional 

Core 

Regional  Core 

Weekday 

native 

BoardinRs 

Bus  Lines 

Boardings 

Lines 

Linked  Trips 

I 

260,000 

739,690 

999, 690 

624 , 800 

1  n 

275,000 

751.990 

1.026.990 

641,900  1 

III 

2ii2.000UJ 

7i5,990 

987,990 

617,500 

IV 

220,000 

716,690 

936.690 

585.400 

V 

181,000(2) 

737.670 

918,670 

574,200 

VI 

260.000(3) 

739,690 

999,690 

624.800 

VII 

55,540 

665.900 

721,440 

515,300 

VIII 

16,920 

691.270 

710,190 

507,300 

IX 

37,iiA0 

678,370 

715.810 

511.300 

X 

13,100 

693,470 

706,570 

504,700 

XI 

9.7eo(''> 

551,080 

563.860 

402,800 

(111111=1977) 

(1)  Includes  Wllshlre  Limited,  as  rail  line  does  not  effectively  penetrate  Wilshire 
Corridor  in  this  alternative. 

(2)  Includes  Wil shire-Valley  Flyer  (144),  as  rail  line  does  not  serve 
San  Fernando  Valley  in  this  alcernatlve. 

(3)  Patronage  for  Alternative  VI  Is  assuned  equal  to  patronage  for 
Alternative  1  to  compare  the  operation  and  efficiency  of  a  bus 
guldeway  with  a  rail  system.     It  is  not  certain  Chat  this  volume 
could  be  accomodated  at  a  satisfactory  level  of  service. 

(4)  Line  144,  Wllshlre-Valley  Flyer;  and  Line  83,  Wllshlre  Limited. 

*        Linked  Trips  are  distinguished  by  passenger  boardings  (the  latter  include 
transfers) . 


FIGURE  111.2 

ESTIMATED  WEEKDAY  BOARDINGS 

RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  6  EXPRESS  BUS  SERVICE  ONLY 
for 

REGIONAL  CORE  TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES 


Rail  Rapid  Express 
Transit  Bus 
Boardings  Board Infis 


III  230,000  12,000  On  Hilshtre  Express  (Line  83) 

IV  220,000 

V  180,000  1,000  On  Wilshite-Valley  Express  (Line  144) 

VI  260,000  —  Assumed  equal  to  rail  boardings  in  Alt, I 

VII  ~  56,000  On  Exclusive  Wilshire-U  Brea  Median  Lanes 

VIII  —  19,000 

IX  —  37,000  On  Exclusive  Wilshlre-La  Brea  Curb  Lanes 

X  —  13,000  On  Wilshire  Express  and  Wilshire 

Valley  Express 

XI  —  10,000  On  existing  Wilshire  Express  and 

Wilshire-Valley  Express 


in  the  background  bus  system  since  these  routes  are  included  in  all 
of  the  alternatives.     Alternative-specific  patronage  varies  widely 
from  10,000  to  275,000  weekday  boarding  passengers,   depending  on  the 
speed,   capacity,   and  extent  of  the  corridor  rail  or  express  bus  ser- 
vice.    The  surface  bus  alternative  boardings  range  from  10,000 
(Alternative  XI)   to  56.000   (Alternative  VII).     Rail  line  boardings 
range  from  180,000  on  Alternative  V  to  275,000  on  Alternative  II. 
Boardings  for  the  Aerial  Busway  (Alternative  VI)  were  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  for  Alternative  I. 

2 ,      Regional  Core  Patronage 

Improved  line  haul  transportation  services  have  a  variety  of  impacts 
when  they  are  introduced  into  a  transit  network.     Fast,  reliable  ser- 
vice has  the  potential  for  attracting  patronage  from  private  autos. 
Some  bus  lines  which  intersect  the  new  rail  or  express  bus  service 
will  become  feeders  for  the  new  facilities.     Other  lines,  primarily 
those  line-haul  routes  which  run  parallel  to  the  new  service,  will 
lose  patronage  to  the  new  facility.     Still  others  will  be  unaffected. 
It  was  necessary  to  consider  the  entire  Regional  Core  transit  system 
in  order  to  measure  Che  full  impact  of  the  alternatives  on  patronage 
and  costs. 

The  Regional  Core  bus  lines  were  selected  for  investigation  on  the 
basis  of  proximity  to  or  intersection  with  the  proposed  alternative 
rail  lines.     The  Regional  Core  itself  constitutes  the  area  of  direct 
influence  of  the  rail  alternatives.     The  key  1977  characteristics  of 
the  Regional  Core  lines  are  summarized  in  Figure  III. 3.     The  pre- 
dominance of  the  local  bus  services  over  the  alternative  specific 
bus  lines  is  evident. 

If  only  a  portion  of  a  line  operated  in  the  Regional  Core  (e.g..  SCRTD 
Line  3) ,  the  patronage  data  for  the  whole  line  were  included  in  the 
Regional  Core  sums  under  the  assumption  that  any  variation  in  patronage 
resulted  directly  from  a  change  in  the  alternative  being  considered. 
The  patronage  data  for  the  Regional  Core  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
inflated;  but  the  relative  comparison  is  valid.     The  second  column  in 


FIGURE  III.  3 
SUMMARY  OF  PERTINENT  FEATURES 
REGIONAL  CORE  BUS  LINES 
(SEPTEMBER  1977  DATA) 


Corridor  Expn 

tiye  and  Major  Une  Other 

SpeclElctJ^J  Haul  nnd  Fcedert^)  Lineat^) 

Mumber  of  Lines                                2  lit  lU  itO 

Route  Miles                                     1,2,0  283.9  412.5  738. i 

Average  Weekday 

Boarding  Pagaengers^^'          9,780  220,700  333,380  563,860 

Peak  Bus  NeedsC5)                           i,S  309  420  774 

Weekday  Bus  Miles                     3.174  43,493  62,283  108.950 

Weekday  Bus  Hours                         216  3,535  5.127  8.878 


Source;  SCRTD  Service  Analysis  Section,  September,  1977  data. 


(1)  Express  or  limlced  buses  running  on  approxlmaCe  alignment  o£  proposed  rail 
corridor. 

(2)  Lines  whose  patronage  and  services  arc  likely  to  be  affected  by  construction 
of  the  rail  alternative. 

(3)  Balance  of  local  services  in  Regional  Core. 

(4)  Including  transfers. 

(5)  Not  Including  spares. 


Figure  III.l  lists  the  total  number  of  boarding  passengers  projected 
to  use  the  "Background"  bus  system  on  an  average  weekday  in  1990  for 
each  alternative  and  the  third  column  lists  average  weekday  patronage 
on  the  Regional  Core  lines  as  a  whole  for  each  alternative.     The  total 
Regional  Core  patronage  varies  over  a  much  narrower  range  than  the 
alternative-specific  patronage.     Total  Regional  Core  line  weekday 
boarding  volumes  range  from  564,000  (Alternative  XI)  to  1,027,000 
(Alternative  II) . 

3 .      Weekday  Linked  Trips 

The  linked  trips  represent  the  total  number  of  transit  trips  made 
within  the  Regional  Core  and  may  therefore  be  considered  a  better 
measure  of  transit  use  or  effectiveness.     With  the  implementation  of  a 
rail  system,  the  bus  system  would  serve  the  primary  purpose  of  collection 
and  distribution  of  transit  passengers,  while  the  rail  system  would 
provide  "line  haul"  or  express  service,  between  major  service  areas. 
With  an  All-Bus  system,  a  number  of  buses  would  serve  all  three 
purposes  (collection,   line-haul,  distribution),  thus  reducing  the 
transferring  required. 

To  account  for  Che  larger  proportion  of  transfers  by  the  Rail/Bus 
Alternatives,   it  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  1.6  transfers  per 
person  trip,  whereas  for  the  All-Bus  Alternatives,  there  would  only  be 
1.4  transfers  per  person.     The  average  weekday  linked  crips  listed  in 
the  laaC  column  of  Figure  III.l  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
boarding  passengers  by  1.6  for  Alternatives  I  throug'h  VI,  and  by  1.4 
for  Alternatives  VII  through  XI.     The  weekday  linked  trip  volumes 
range  from  403,000  up  to  642,000. 

A ,      Alcematlve  Patronage  Evaluation 

AlCernaClve  II,  which  has  the  highest  patronage,  features  an  18-mlle 
rail  transit  line  which  penetrates  five  major  activity  centers  (North 
Hollywood,  Hollywood,  Miracle  Mile,  Mid-Wilshire ,  and  Downtom  Los 
Angeles).     Of  642,000  linked  Crips,  275,000  (42.8  percent)  are  pro- 
jected as  using  the  rail  facility  for  all  or  a  part  of  their  journey. 


Alternatives  I  and  III  Include  rail,  and  VI  includes  a  busway  about  15- 
16  miles  in  length  extending  from  Union  Station,  Los  Angeles  to  Worth 
Hollywood.     Alternatives  I  with  625,000  trips  (260,000  on  the  rail 
line)  follows  the  Wilshire-La  Brea  corridor,  and  Alternative  III  with 
618,000  follows  Wllshire,  Vermont  and  Selma.     The  projected  alter- 
native-specific volume  for  Alternative  III  (242,000)  Includes  12.000 
trips  on  the  83  Limited  bus  line  on  Wllshire  Boulevard  because  that 
alternative  has  no  direct  contact  with  the  Miracle  Mile.  Alternative 
VI  substitutes  an  elevated  busway  for  the  rail  line  of  Alternative  I. 
This  busway  is  assumed  to  have  the  same  patronage  as  Alternative  I, 
although  the  capacity  of  a  busway  to  handle  these  volumes  In  practical 
operations  has  never  been  established. 

Alternatives  IV  and  V  have  less  patronage  than  the  other  three  rail 
alternatives  because  neither  provides  a  rail  connection  to  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.     Alternative  IV.  which  terminates  at  the  Holly\jood 
Bowl  Station,  is  projected  to  have  585,000  weekday  linked  trips,  of 
which  220,000  (37.6  percent)  would  use  the  rail  facility  for  all  or  a 
portion  of  their  trip.    Alternative  V,  which  extends  west  on  Wilshire 
to  Fairfax,  Is  projected  to  have  574,000  linked  trips,  of  v;hich 
180,000  (31.4  percent)  would  use  the  rail  facility  and  about  1,000 
more  would  be  on  the  substitute  Wilshlre-Valley  Flyer  bus  line. 

In  regard  to  total  weekday  linked  trips,   the  improved  surface  bus 
alternatives  (VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X)  are  closely  grouped,   in  a  range 
from  505,000  (Alternative  X)  to  515,000  (Alternative  VII).  The 
alternative-specific  patronage  for  express  bus  routes  ranges  from 
13,000  in  Alternative  X  (present  Line  83  Limited  with  articulated 
buses  and  Line  144  with  more  frequent  service)  up  to  56,000  for  the 
median  lane  express  bus  lines  in  Alternative  VII.     In  the  latter  case, 
the  corridor  expresses  would  be  used  by  10.9  percent  of  the  linked 
trips,  while  In  Alternative  X,  only  2.6  percent  of  the  trips  use  the 
two  corridor  express  lines. 

The  alternative-specific  patronage  in  the  surface  bus  alternatives  de- 
pends mainly  on  Che  time  of  operation  of  the  corridor  expresses. 
Alternatives  VII  and  IX,  which  have  the  express  lines  in  operation  all 
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day,  have  56,000  and  37,000  weekday  boardings  respectively  on  those  lines. 
In  Alternatives  VIII  and  X.   the  express  lines  operate  only  in  the  peak 
periods,   and  only  19,000  and  13,000  boardings  are  projected  respectively. 

The  further  differences  between  VII  and  IX  and  between  VIII  and  X 
result  from  speed  improvements  from  the  median  express  bus  lanes.  The 
alternative-specific  lines  in  Alternative  VII  carry  48  percent  more 
passengers  than  those  in  Alternative  IX,  and  in  a  similar  way  the 
peak-only  alternative-specific  lines  of  Alternative  VIII  carry  A4 
percent  more  passengers  than  the  slower  services  of  Alternative  X. 

The  25  percent  increase  in  patronage  between  Alternative  XI  and  the 
improved  surface  bus  alternatives  is  highly  significant.     The  TSM 
Alternative  (X)   includes  implementation  of  SCRTD's  current  1330-bus 
replacement  plans  as  well  as  West  Los  Angeles  bus  route/headway  recom- 
mendations now  under  consideration  by  SCRTD's  Bus  Planning  Section. 
Bus  frequencies  would  be  increased  on  most  lines.     Active  peak  buses 
on  Regional  Core  lines  as  a  whole  would  increase  from  774  to  960,  of 
which  about  36  would  be  high  capacity  articulated  buses.  These 
improvements  would  facilitate  a  substantial  increase  in  patronage,  to 
13,100  average  weekday  boardings  on  the  alternative-specific  lines  (34 
percent)  and  to  706,510  on  the  Regional  Core  lines.     The  Improved 
routes  and  headways  of  local  services  in  Alternative  X  (TSM)  are  also 
retained  as  a  common  "Background  Bus  System"  for  all  other  Alternatives 
(I-IV).     The  Downtown  Peoplemover  (Element  II  of  the  RTDP)  is  also 
included  in  Alternatives  I-X  and  its  patronage  impact  on  the  alternatives 
is  discussed  further  on  in  this  chapter. 

Since  bus  speeds  will  be  practically  the  same  in  Alternative  X  and  XI, 
the  increase  in  patronage  derives  from  improved  service  frequency 
(less  wait  time) ,  provision  of  capacity  to  cope  with  a  15  percent 
growth  in  LACED  employment  from  1975  to  1990,  route  restructuring  to 
provide  more  direct  service  along  major  streets  (e.g.  Third  and  Santa 
Monica)  --hence  fewer  transfers  --  and  development  of  latent  trips  now 
discouraged  by  lack  of  transit  capacity  on  a  few  heavy  ridership  lines. 


The  Null  Alternative  (XI)  represents  continuation  of  present  routes 
and  headways  unchanged.     Patronage  would  also  remain  at  1977  level 
because  of  peak  hour  capacity  constraints  and  competition  from  private 
transportation.     The  estimate  of  alternative-specific  patronage  for 
Alternative  XI  represents  the  number  of  bus  riders  using  express 
services  on  Wllshire  Boulevard  today  (Line  83  Limited  and  144)  -- 
9,780  boarding  passengers.     The  Regional  Core  lines  are  also  projected 
to  retain  present  weekday  patronage  of  402,800  linked  trips. 

5.     Mode  Split  and  Patronage  Projection  in  Che  SCAG  Reftlon 

Transit  ridership  in  the  Regional  Core  is  among  the  highest  In  Southern 
California  as  evidenced  by  its  current  mode  split  of  127,.     (See  Figure 
III.  5)     That  compares  with  a  3.47.  transit  mode  split  for  the  entire 
SCAG  Region.     Figure  III. 4  shows  the  SCAG  transit  mode  split  strategy 
through  the  year  1990. 


Figure  111.4 


MODE  SPLIT  AND  PATRONAGE  PROJECTIONS  IN 
THE  SCAG  REGION 

1976  1990 

Daily  Person  Trips             37.865,200  Al, 961. 954 

Transit  Trips                       1.272.300  1.811,546 

'L  Transit  Trips                          3.367.  4.3% 

T.T.   CO  reach  6%  2,517,645 


Transit  ridership  objectives  in  the  SCAG  region.  The 
lower  line  reflects  the  increase  in  transit  ridership 
due  solely  to  population  increase,  assuming  no  transit 
system  improvements  over  1976  through  1990,     The  middle 
line  reflects  the  projected  increase  in  ridership  re- 
sulting from  the  RTDP .     The  top  line  reflects  the  tran- 
sit ridership  objective  of  6Z, 


Source:     SCAG  Integrated  Report,  Dec.   1976,  Figure  4.1 


As  the  graph  shows,   the  SCAG  has  adopted  a  6%  mode  split  target  for 
transit  in  1990  in  the  Regional  Transportation  Plan.     Projections  shov; 
that  even  with  implementation  of  the  full  RTDP  (i.e.,  TSM  measures, 
the  Downtown  People  Mover,  Freeway  Transit,  and  the  Regional  Core 
Starter  Line   (Alt.    II).   a  modal  split  of  just  4.37»  could  be  expected. 
While  this  result  would  fall  short  of  the  objective,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  a  k.VL  mode  split  means  a  42%  increase  in  daily  transit 
trips  from  1,272.300  to  1.811,546.  or  approximately  542.000  new  daily 
trips.     If  Alternative  X  were  selected  in  lieu  of  Alternative  II,  the 
total  regional  mode  split  would  drop  from  4.37,  to  4.0%,  which  would 
mean  about  120,000  fewer  transit  trips  in  the  SCAG  Region.     The  limit 
to  the  growth  in  transit  patronage  through  1990  is  the  financial 
resources  required  to  provide  transit  seirvice.     Total  auto  and  transit 
person  trips  in  the  SCAG  region  are  projected  to  go  up  from  37.8 
million  to  41.9  million  daily  trips,  an  Increase  of  117„. 

6 .      Effect  of  Improvements  on  Mode  Split  in  the  Regional  Gore 

The  projected  impacts  of  transit  improvements  on  Mode  Split  are 
indicated  in  Figure  III. 5.     The  percentage  of  Regional  Core  person 
trips  by  transit  Is  projected  to  increase  from  10.5  percent  for 
Alternative  XI  to  16.3  percent  for  Alternative  II.  Conversely, 
average  weekday  auto  person  trips  are  projected  to  decrease  from  3.42 
million  per  day  (about  2,85  million  auto  vehicle  trips)  for  Alterna- 
tive XI  to  3,30  million  per  day  for  Alternative  II  -  a  3.5  percent 
reduction . 


Figure  III . 5 

.1990  Refiional  Core  Mode-Split  Data 

Daily  Daily  Daily 

Transit  Auto  Total 

Alternative        Person-Trips      Person-Trips       Person-Trips      Mode -Split' 
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624,600 

3 , 317 ,500 
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942.300 
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641,500 

3,303,800 

3 
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111 

617,500 

3!323;400 
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940,900 

15 

77. 

IV 

585,400 

3,349,000 

3 

934,400 

14 

9*/. 

574, 200 

3 ,358 ,000 

3 

932,200 

14 

67. 

624,800 

3,317,500 

3 

942,300 

15 

87. 

VII 

515,300 

3,410,400 

3 

925,700 

13 

17. 

VIII 

507,300 

3,413,400 

3 

920,700 

12 

97. 

IX 

511,300 

3,413,000 

3 

924,300 

13 

07. 

X 

504,700 

3,413.600 

3 

918,300 

12 

9» 

XI 

402,800 

3,423,800 

3 

826,600 

10 

57. 

1  (1977) 

402,800 

2.953.900 

3 

356,700 

12 

07.(4) 

(1)  Mode-split  ratio  -  transit  person  trips  -r  total  person  trips 

(2)  Patronage  for  Alternative  VI  was  assumed  to  equal  the  patronage 
for  Alternative  I  to  compare  the  operation  and  efficiency  of  a 
bus  guideway  with  a  rail  system. 

(3)  The  annual  person- trip  growth  rate  was  assumed  to  be  \%  based 

on  available  information.     Therefore,   total  person-trips  increase 
from  3,356,700  in  1977  to  3,826,600  in  1990  due  to  the  natural 
growth  in  travel, 

(4)  The  existing  mode-split  in  the  Regional  Core  today  is  estimated 
to  be  12%.     This  estimate  was  based  on:   (a)  Ps  &  As  for  LARTS 
run  30A  -  Alt.   10-C;   (b)  screenline  counts  on  major  streets  in 
the  Regional  Core;   Cc)  the  Central  Area  Study,  and  (d)  City 
Traffic  Department  Estimates, 


7.      Patronage  Impact  of  the  Hollywood  Freeway  Buaway 


The  projected  rail  patronage  for  Alternative  I  without  a  Busway  on  the 
Hollywood  Freeway  is  260.000  dally  riders,     Asauraing  the  existence  of 
the  Busway,   this  estimate  from  LARTS  computer  outputs  drops  only  two 
percent  to  255,000  daily  riders.  Patronage  estimates  for  the  rail  rapid 
transit  lines  in  alternatives  I  through  V  are  not  materially  affected 
by  an  aerial  HOV  lane  above  the  Hollywood  Freeway. 

The  SCRTD  carries  approximately  14.600  daily  riders  through  the 
Cahuenga  Pass  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway  today,     (Note;     Because  the 
Hollywood  Freeway  service  has  limited  access  and  egress,  the  link 
volumes  at  the  Cahuenga  Pass  are  assumed  approximately  equal  to  the 
total  patronage  using  the  freeway,  i.e.   turnover  is  considered  to  be 
negligible.)    The  transit  projections  for  the  Hollywood  Freeway  in 
1990  under  each  alternative,  evaluated  with  and  without  an  aerial  HOV 


lane 

on  the  Hollywood  Freeway  are 

shown  in  Figure  III 

6. 

FIGURE  III. 

6 

1990  CahuenRH  Paaa 

Tranelt  PoBsenRer  Estimates 

Without  Buswav 

With  BuBwav 

Ale. 

On  Hollywood  FWv 

In  ReR.  Core      On  Hollywood  Fwy 

In  Reft.  Core 

1 

3,000 

62'..  800 

5.000 

626.800 

II 

3,000 

641.  W6 

S.Oio 

643,900  1 

III 

3,000 

617,500 

5.000 

619.500 

IV 

3,000 

585,ii00 

5,000 

587.400 

V 

20,000 

57A,200 

25,400 

579,600 

VI 

3.000 

62ii,800 

5,000 

626,800 

VII 

20,000 

515.300 

25,400 

520,700 

Vlll 

20,000 

507.300 

25.400 

512.700 

IX 

20,000 

511,300 

25.400 

516,700 

X 

20,000 

50'i,70O 

25.400 

510,100 

XI 

14,600 

402,800 

This  Figure  shows  that  patronage 
1990  increases  377c  over  the  Hull 
for  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  and 


on  the  existing  Hollywood  Freeway  in 
Alternative  to  20,000  daily  riders 
Alternative  V  which  do  not  provide 
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rail  service  Co  the  San  Fernando  Valley.     For  rail  Alternatives  I 
through  IV  and  Alternative  VI,  the  Aerial  Busway    on  Wilshire  and  La 
Brea  Boulevards,  this  figure  drops  significantly  to  3,000  daily  riders 
due  to  the  faater  travel  time  provided  by  the  rail  and  aerial  bus 
service  and  the  re-routing  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  bus  lines  to 
provide  direct  interface  with  the  North  Hollywood  rail  stations. 
These  estimates  of  bus  ridership  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  made  for 
all  alternatives,  are  included  in  the  total  patronage  estimates  for 
the  Regional  Core. 

When  the  Hollywood  Freeway  buaway  is  assumed,  the  Hollywood  Freeway 
dally  patronage  is  25,400  for  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  and  Alternative 
V.     This  estimate  is  based  on  a  CBD  employment  growth  of  157,,  the  auto 
capacity  limitations  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  and  the  experience  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Freeway  HOV  lanes.   Assuming  a  total  person-trip 
estimate  of  256,900  daily  persons  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway  in  1990. 
the  transit  estimate  yields  a  9.9%  transit  mode-split  which  compares 
to  a  current  8.37»  transit  mode-split  on  the  San  Bernardino  Freeway. 

When  a  quick  and  direct  link  is  provided  between  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  the  Wilshire-CBD  areas  via  the  rail  lines  or  Aerial  Busway 
(Alts.   I,  II,   III.  IV,  VI)  the  patronage  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway 
Busway  drops  to  5,000  daily  riders. 

Since  the  patronage  figures  on  the  Busway  are  small  compared  to  overall 
Regional  Core  patronage,   the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  Hollywood 
Freeway  Busway  has  little  impact  on  the  transit  trips  in  the  Regional 
Core. 

Within  the  Regional  Core,  the  Hollywood  Freeway  Busway  would  primarily 
serve  transit  trips  between  North  Holljrwood  and  the  Central  Business 
District.     As  a  measure  of  the  service  effectiveness  of  the  Busway, 
the  relative  trip  movements  between  North  Hollywood  and  the  major 
sub-areas  of  the  Regional  Core  were  examined.     In  particular,  the 
transit  trip  movements  between  North  Hollywood  and  either  Hollywood, 
Wilshire,  or  the  CBD  were  measured.     The  1990  LARTS  transit  trip  matrix 


was  used  as  a  source.     It  revealed  that  31°L  of  the  trip  movements  were 
made  between  Horth  Hollywood  and  the  Hollywood  area;  trips  between 
Worth  Hollywood  and  the  Wilshire  area  accounted  for  33%  of  the  total 
trip  movements,  and  36%  of  the  trip  movements  were  made  between  North 
Hollywood  and  the  CBD.     These  results  show  that  transit  trips  with 
trip  ends  in  North  Hollywood  are  spread  fairly  evenly  throughout  the 
Regional  Core.     Consequently,   the  Hollywood  Freeway  Busway  would 
provide  only  a  portion  of  the  service  to  the  total  trip  desires  from 
the  North  Hollywood  area  of  the  Regional  Core. 

8 .       Patronage  Impact  of  the  Downtown  People  Hover 

Patronage  estimates  for  the  DPM  were  made  by  the  Community  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  (CRA) .     For  modeling  purposes,  the  interface  between  the 
DPM  and  the  downtown  L.A.  bus  system  was  coordinated  by  the  CRA  and 
the  SCRTD  Bus  Planning  Department.     Two  major  concerns  were  addressed: 
First,  downtown  bus  routing  was  oriented  to  provide  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  transfers  with  the  DPM.     Second,  bus  service  was  generally 
routed  through  the  Central  Business  District  so  that  transfers  would 
not  be  forced,  and  trip  makers  could  exercise  their  modal  preference. 
Generally,   the  through  routing  was  designed  to  enlarge  CBD  coverage. 
A  bus  support  plan  report,  which  details  the  coordination  of  the  two 
systems,  was  issued  by  SCRTD  in  May  1978. 

Relevant  to  the  interface  between  the  DPM  and  the  Regional  Transit 
Alternatives,   the  CRA  made  one  computer  run  under  a  TSM  condition  and 
one  which  assumed  the  16  mile  La  Brea  Rail  Line   (Alternative  I) .  The 
DPM  patronage  for  the  TSM  condition  was  approximately  72,400  boardings 
on  an  average  weekday  in  1990.     With  the  rail  rapid  transit  line,  the 
average  weekday  patronage  was  projected  to  be  72,500.     The  total  DPM 
patronage,   therefore,  was  projected  to  be  insensitive  to  the  rail 
alternative. 

Figure  III. 7  gives  a  detailed  listing  of  the  interface  data  between 
the  DPM  and  the  Regional  Core  Alternatives.     Data  for  Alternatives  II 
through  IX  were  extrapolated  from  the  two  CRA  computer  runs.   The  first 
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Figure  III. 7 


PATRONAGE  INTERFACE  BETWEEN  THE  DPM  AMD  THE 
REGIONAL  CORE  TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES 


 Average  Weekday  in  1990  

1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 

Transfers  w/       Intercept  Transfers      Transfers  at 

DPM              Regional  Station  at  7th  6,        All  Other 

Patronage  Transit   Transfers  Figueroa        DPM  Stations 


I 

72, 

500 

35, 

315 

25,860 

7 , 225 

35 , 

480 

26, 

165 

7  . 240 

2.075  j 

III 

72. 

495 

35, 

250 

25. 

745 

7,215 

2.290 

IV 

72 

465 

34 

935 

25, 

170 

7.175 

2  ,590 

V 

72 

460 

34 

825 

24, 

980 

4.470 

5,375 

VI 

72 

500 

35 

315 

25 

860 

7.225 

2,230 

VII 

72 

410 

34 

260 

23 

950 

3.870 

6,440 

VIII 

72 

400 

34 

185 

23 

815 

3.785 

6.585 

IX 

72 

405 

34 

220 

23 

880 

3.825 

6.5;5 

X 

72 

400 

34 

160 

23 

770 

3,765 

6,625 

NOTE:  CRA  data  show  that  the  difference  of  about  37,000  trips 

between  Column  1  and  2  represents  approximately  17,000  DPM 

trips  to  and  from  autos  parked  at  the  terminals  and  approximately 

20,000  local  circulation  trips  made  on  the  DPM  during  the  day. 


Ill 


column  shows  the  average  weekday  boardings  on  the  DPM.     The  second 
column  lists  the  transfers  between  the  DPM  and  Regional  Transit.  The 
latter  represents  bus  or  rail  trips  used  to  enter  or  depart  from  the 
CBD,  using  the  DPM  for  the  portion  of  the  trip  within  the  CBD.  Within 
a  four  percent  range  these  transfers,  also,  seem  insensitive  to  the 
Regional  Core  Alternatives. 

Columns  three,  four  and  five  subdivide  the  Regional  Transit  Transfers 
by  DPM  stations.     The  Intercept  Station  Transfers  represent  Chose 
regional  transit  transfers  which  take  place  at  the  DPM  terminal  atatlons  - 
either  at  Union  Station  or  the  Convention  Center.    Aa  can  be  seen,  these 
two  stations  would  accommodate  the  majority  of  the  regional  transit 
transfers  -    roughly  707,.     Again,  these  figures  appear  to  be  Insensitive 
to  the  different  alternatives. 

The  transfers  between  the  DPM  and  the  regional  transit  transfers  (bus 
or  rail)  at  the  7th  6.  Figueroa  Station  were  isolated  In  column  four  as 
this  was  the  primary  interface  station  between  the  DPM  and  Che  alterna- 
tive-specific rail  or  express  bus  improvemencs  in  each  alternative.  Here 
a  distinction  is  noted.     For  Rail  Alternatives  I  through  IV  and 
Alternative  VI,  the  aerial  busway,  the  transfers  between  the  DPM  and 
Regional  Transit  are  above  7,000.     For  Rail  Alternative  V,  Che 
corresponding  number  is  approximately  4,500;  and  for  the  remaining 
All-Bus  Alternatives  these  transfers  number  less  than  4,000. 

The  transfers  between  Che  DPM  and  P^egional  Transit  Crips  at  the  ten 
other  DPM  stations  are  listed  in  the  last  column.    These  figures  exhibit 
an  inverse  relacionship  with  the  transfers  at  7th  &  Figueroa.  This 
occurs  because  the  Rail  Alternatives  and  the  Aerial  Busway,  which  serve 
Hollywood  and  North  Hollywood,  attract  trips  which  would  otherwise 
use  the  Hollywood  Freeway  and  interface  with  the  DPM  at  its  Third  and 
Hill  Station. 

The  DownCown  People  Mover  was  coded  into  the  LARTS  model  and  is  included 
in  the  Regional  Core  patronage  esCimaCes  for  each  alternative.     As  the 
alternative- specif ic  rail  or  express  bus  improvements  distribute  their 


own  regional  trips  along  Seventh  Street  and  Broadway  through  the  CBD. 
the  DPM  would  primarily  serve  a  collectlon-dlstrlljutlon  function  for 
those  regional  trips  with  a  trip  end  In  the  Convention  Center  or 
Bunker  Hill  areas. 

There  would  not  be  a  significant  Impact  on  the  Regional  Core  rail  transit 
patronage  it  the  DPM  was  not  built.     The  collection-distribution  function 
between  the  alternative-specific  Improvements  and  the  Convention  Center 
or  Bunker  Hill  areas  would  likely  be  made  by  existing  minibus  service. 

9.      Rapid  Transit  Station  Volumes  and  Mode  of  Access 

For  each  of  the  five  rail  rapid  transit  lines,  total  boardings  were 
broken  down  into  station  entering  and  exiting  volumes.     These  figures 
are  presented  In  Figure  III. 8.     Then  a  sub-mode  split  was  made  on  the 
entering  station  volumes  to  show  the  diversion  by  mode  of  access 
between  park  and  ride  trips,  kiss  and  ride  trips,  feeder  bus  trips  and 
walk  trips.     These  estimates,  totaled  for  each  alternative,  are  listed 
In  Figure  111,9.     Breakdowns  by  station  and  peak  hour  volumes  were 
also  made  and  can  be  found  in  Appendix  I.E,  Station  Access  Mode  Split 
Analysis.     Tue  results  of  this  analysis  were  used  In  preliminary 
station  sizing,  development  of  station  costs,  design  of  feeder  bus 
services,  and  the  estimation  of  both  traffic  and  environmental  impacts 
to  the  areas  surrounding  the  station. 

The  methodology  used  to  arrive  at  the  estimates  conforms  to  that  pre- 
sented, in  detail,  in  the  "Rapid  Transit  Stations  Mode  Split  Analysis" 
report  issued  by  SCRTD  in  June  of  1977. 

B.       LEVELS  OF  TRANSIT  SERVICE 

The  eleven  alternatives  (including  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II) 
were  compared  In  regard  to  four  principal  aspects  of  the  level  of 
transit  service;     speed;  frequency;  capacity,  and  reliability. 

1 .  Speeds 


All  of  the  alternatives  except  the  Null  (XI),  Improve  the  quality  of 
transit  service  to  some  extent. 


2^    HOUR   EMTERIHG  AND 


FIGURE  III. 
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TRANSIT 


STATIOM  VOLUMES 


RAIL  ALTERKATIVES 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Wilshire 

Wilshire 

Wllshire- 

Fairfax- 

Vermont- 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Wllshire 

Wilshire 

to  North 

to  Worth 

to  North 

LaBrea  to 

to 

STATIONS* 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Union  Station 

37,000 

38,000 

35,000 

45,000 

54,000 

Civic  Center 

43,000 

44.000 

41,000 

39,000 

36,000 

Spring  (x  Fifth 

29.000 

30,000 

29,000 

32.000 

33,000 

Seventh  i  Flouer 

66,000 

68.000 

65 , 000 

59,000 

55,000 

Seventh  Si  Alvarado 

51,000 

51,000 

39.000 

48,000 

43,000 

Wllshire  i  Vermont 

32,000 

34.000 

69,000 

28,000 

23.000 

Hilshlre  S  Normandie 

27,000 

28,000 

~ 

24,000 

19,000 

Vermont  &  Beverly 

~ 

— 

25,000 

— 

~ 

Wllshire  &  Western 

29.000 

30,000 

— 

25,000 

33,000 

Los  Angeles  City  College 

~ 

— 

7.000 

- 

- 

Wllshire  &  La  Brea 

44,000 

18.000 

42,000 

26,000 

Vermont  &  Sunset 

— 

9,000 

~ 

Wllshire  &  Fairfax 

— 

41,000 

- 

37,000 

La  Brea  &  Beverly 

21,000 

- 

— 

18,000 

Fairfax  &  Beverly 

— 

22.000 

— 

Carlton  6  Western 

8.000 

La  Brea  f>  Santa  Monica 

22,000 

17,000 

Fairfax  d  Santa  Monica 

14,000 

Hollywood  &  Cahuenga 

32,000 

42,000 

22,000 

Selma  &  Vine 

48,000 

Hollywood  Bowl 

5,000 

4.000 

5,000 

41,000 

Universal  City  . 

47,000 

49,000 

44,000 

North  Hollywood 

36,000 

37.000 

35,000 

Blank  spaces  indicate  stations  not  served  under  that  alternative. 


FIGURE  III.  9 


STATION  VOLUMES  FOR  THE  BUS/RAIL  ALTERNATIVES 
24  HOUR  ENTERING  AKD  EXITING  RAPID  TRANSIT 
TRIPS  BY  STATION  ACCESS  MODE 


Rail  Alternatives 


I  21.100  27.300  133.900  77,700  260.000 

I  XI  21.200  28.700  142.700  82.400  275,000] 

XII  18,100  23.500  118,500  69,900  230,000 

IV  17.700  19,200  111,300  71.800  220,000 

V  8.100  13,500  88.900  69.500  180,000 


By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  rail  alternatives  would  operate  on  a 
grade  separated  facility  with  maximum  apeed  of  75  miles  per  hour,  they 
would  offer  significantly  higher  average  running  speeds  than  are 
presently  experienced  by  transit  users  in  this  region.  Restricted 
primarily  by  station  spacing  and  safety  requirements,  the  trains  would 
operate  at  an  average  apeed,  including  stops .  ranging  from  35  mph  for 
the  shorter  rail  alternatives  Co  40  mph  for  the  longer  rail  alterna- 
tives.    Faster  average  speeds  are  due  primarily  to  longer  station 
spacings . 

Since  new  freeway  construction  will  not  occur  in  the  densely  populated 
Regional  Core,  neither  public  transit  riders  nor  automobile  drivers 
could  achieve  comparable  speeds  in  the  Wllshire-La  Brea/Fatrf ax- 
Hollywood  corridor,   System-wide  average  speeds  for  buses  on  the 
Regional  Core  arterial  atreeta  (not  including  the  buses  in  the  exclus- 
ive lanes)  range  from  10  to  15  mph  (Including  atopa) .    Average  auto 
speeds  range  from  15  to  25  mph. 

Alternative  VI,  an  all-bus  option,  would  operate  on  a  grade  separated 
facility  and  would  likewise  provide  speed  advantages  over  surface 
arterials.     Based  on  the  limits  of  bus  operational  technology,  station 
spacing,  and  current  highway  restrictions  (55  m.p.h.  speed  limit),  ic 
is  estimated  that  buses  would  be  able  to  maintain  an  average  speed  of 
approximately  30  m.p.h.   including  stops,  during  off-peak  periods  on 
the  exclusive  guldeway.     (Peak  hour  speeds  would  likely  be  somewhat 
slower  as  a  result  of  loading  delays  at  major  transfer  stations.) 

Three  of  the  six  All-Bus  Alternatives  (VII,  VIII,  and  IX)  would  utilize 
exclusive  lanes  for  buses  on  existing  arterial  streets  to  improve  bus 
speeds . 

In  Alternative  VII,  speeds  for  buses  using  two  exclusive  median  lanes 
on  Wilshire  and  La  Brea  would  be  considerably  higher  than  the  system- 
wide  average  of  10-15  mph.  The  L.A.  City  Traffic  Department  has  estimated 
an  average  operational  speed  for  the  express  buses  in  this  alternative 
to  be  about  20  mph.  Although  this  speed  could  be  achieved  reliably 
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off-peak,   loading  delays  for  projected  passenger  volumea  would  reduce 
Wilshlre  Boulevard  bus  lane  speed  to  abouC  18  miles  per  hour  west  of 
Alvarado  during  peak  hours. 

East  of  Alvarado  Street,   for  about  1/2  to  3/4  mile,  the  average  speed 
would  be  about  13  mph,  due  to  the  heavy  on-off  volumes  and  traffic 
stops.     At  this  location,  Wilshire  narrows  to  only  4  lanes,  which 
will  leave  one  lane  in  each  direction  to  be  shared  by  autos  and  buses. 
Within  Downtown  Los  Angeles,  where  streets  are  shared  by  local  Hilahire 
buses  and  other  bus  lines  and  with  stops  on  every  block,  speeds  are 
estimated  to  be  about  8  miles  per  hour. 

Alternative  VIII  provides  non-atop,  express  bus,  line-haul  service  in 
a  reversible  median  lane  on  Eighth  Street  and  Olympic  Boulevard  in  the 
peak  periods  only.     Over  these  portions  of  the  bus  routes  it  is  believed 
the  buses  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  same  approximate  speed  as 
Alternative  VII  --  18-20  m.p.h.     If  neighborhood  acceptance  can  be 
secured  for  this  alternative,   the  18-20  mile-per-hour  speeds  can  be 
maintained  reliably  in  the  peaks,  since  there  would  be  no  loading  or 
unloading  in  the  bus  lane.     Off-peak,  TSM-level  bus  speeds  would 
prevail  because  the  exclusive  lane  would  not  be  available.     In  collec- 
tion and  distribution  segments  of  the  express  routes  (i.e.  local 
service),  speeds  would  remain  at  or  near  present  levels  on  Wilshire  (12 
miles  per  hour  depending  on  traffic  and  patronage) . 

Alternative  IX,  which  offers  express  bus  service  over  the  same  route 
as  Alternative  VII  but  in  exclusive  curb  lanes  which  are  shared  by 
buses  providing  service,  should  operate  at  an  average  speed  approach- 
ing 15  mph  on  the  express  routes  on  Wilshire  and  La  Brea.  and  8 
mph  within  Doimtown  Los  Angeles.     A  small  speed  reduction  would  be 
likely  in  peak  hours. 

Alternative  X.  the  TSM  strategy,  affects  routing  improvements  and 
better  frequencies  but  no  appreciable  increase  in  speeds  over  the 
system-wide  average  of  10-15  mph  is  expected. 


The  Null  alternative  describes  the  existing  system  where  the  average 
speed  for  express  buses  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  is  equal  to  13  m.p.h. 
With  no  bus  priorities,  this  average  would  likely  decrease  to  12  miles 
per  hour  in  the  peaks.    Local  buses  presently  average  12  mph  on  Wilshire. 

2 .       Travel  Times 


Improvements  to  line-haul  speeds  will  be  reflected  in  total  travel 
time  calculations,  but  issues  of  access,  routing  and  frequency  are 
equally  important.     Transit  travel  times  between  selected  points  in 
and  near  the  Regional  Core  have  been  calculated  as  another  measure 
of  comparison  of  the  alternatives. 

Figure  III. 10  lists  the  travel  times  which  could  be  expected  under 
each  alternative  for  six  typical  trips.     The  trips  chosen  were 
selected  because  they  link  major  activity  centers  and  reflect  known 
travel  patterns. 

Many  assumptions  entered  into  the  estimation  of  these  travel  times. 
Estimates  were  made  assuming  A.M.  peak    conditions  in  the  inbound 
direction.     Total  travel  time  was  set  equal  to  the  sum  of  access, 
walk,  change  in  level,  transfer  and  in-vehicle  running  times.  Access 
time  was  assigned  to  all  trips  and  abritarily  set  at  three  minutes, 
which  represents  an  800  ft.  walk  at  an  average  speed  of  three  miles  per 
hour.  Other  walk  times  were  also  calculated  at  a  3  mph  speed.     Time  was 
assigned  for  entry  and  exit  at  rapid  transit  stations  to  account  for  changes 
in  level,  i.e.,  from  subway  or  aerial  stations  to  the  surface.  This 
time  was  set  at  three  minutes  for  both  access  and  egress.     Wait  and 
transfer  times  were  set  equal  to  one-half  the  headway  of  the  vehicle 
to  be  boarded.     In-vehicle  running  times  consisted  of  both  bus  and 
rail  travel.     Bus  speeds  were  based  on  actual  operating  speeds.  Rail 
speeds  were  projected  based  on  station  spacing,  acceleration  and 
deceleration  rates,  and  dwell  times.     The  routing  of  the  trip  was 
made  according  to  the  transit  network  used  for  patronage  projections. 
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Figure  111.10 


TRANSIT  TRAVEL  TIME  CO^fPARISON 
(minutes) 


ORIGIS-DESTISATIOSS 


VII 
VIII 


North  Wilshlre 

North  Hollywood  Miracle 

Hollywood  to  Mile 

to  Wilshlre  to 

Downtown  Miracle  Downtown 

L.A.  Mile  L.A. 

 SPECIFIC  TRIP  EMDS  

Lankershim  Lankershim  Wilshlre 

5  S  S 

Chandler  Chandler  La  Brea 

to  to  to 

Fifth  Wilshlre  Fifth 

Broadway  La  Brea  Broadway 


—  n  31- 

49  41  20 

54  62  20 

42  29  22 

54  43  28 

54  62  32 

54  47  32 

54  62  34 

54  62  34 
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Hid-San 

Fernando 

Beverly 

Hollywood 

Valley 

Hills 

to 

to 

to 

Downtown 

Dovmtown 

Downtown 

.  L.A. 

L.A. 

L.A. 

Hollywood 

Reseda 

Wllflhire 

& 

d 

Vine 

Sherman  Way 

Santa  Monica 

to 

to 

^° 

Fifth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

f. 

Broadway 

Broadway 

Flower 

31 

70 

42 

7^ 

39  1 

2  3 

fi9 

52 

31 

7B 

42 

31 

88 

39 

35 

80 

44 

31 

86 

44 

31 

88 

43 

31 

88 

48 

31 

88 

54 

31 

90 

54 

An  analysis  of  Figure  III. 10  Indicates  that,  for  most  trips,  the 
rail  alternatives  »111  provide  significant  reductions  to  existing 
travel  times,  sometimes  as  much  as  40  percent.    For  trips  from 
North  Hollywood  to  the  CBD,  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I,  II  and  III 
show  a  saving  of  about  20  minutes  over  all  of  the  All-Bus  Alternatives. 
For  trips  In  the  east-west  direction  Alternatives  I,  II,  IV,  V  and 
VI  show  the  most  Improvement.     For  a  trip  from  Hollywood  to  Downtown 
L.A.,  Alternative  III  shows  the  most  savings.     Alternatives  I.  II 
and  VI  would  provide  the  shortest  travel  times  from  North  Hollywood 
to  the  Hllshlre  Miracle  Mile  and  save  about  35  minutes  over  the 
existing  travel  time  of  about  60  minutes. 

3,  Frequency  of  Service 

Alternative-specific  lines  provide  favorable  service  frequencies  In 
all  alternatives.     Responding  to  a  high  level  of  passenger  demand  In 
the  Regional  Core,  each  alternative  Is  scheduled  to  operate  with 
average  headways  of  less  than  five  minutes  during  the  peak  hours.  For 
example.   In  Alternative  VII  the  headway  la  1.5  minutes.     Average  peak 
hour  headways  for  all  alternative  specific  lines  are  listed  In  Figure 
III.  11. 

The  maximum  frequency  of  any  alternative  would  be  the  188  buses  per 
hour  projected  for  Alternative  VI.     However,  the  perceived  headway  on 
this  line  would  likely  exceed  one  minute  because  the  buses  would  have 
to  operate  In  platoons  of  2  to  5  vehicles. 

Peak  headways  for  the  Regional  Core  as  a  whole  are  listed  In  Figure 
III.   12  and  range  from  two  minutes  for  line  26  (Pico  Boulevard-East 
First)  in  all  alternatives  to  20  minutes  on  several  San  Fernando 
Valley  local  lines  (30  minutes  in  Alternative  XI) . 

4.  Comfort  and  Convenience 


Consistent  comfort  standards  were  assumed  In  defining  the  capacity 
requirements  and  costs  of  all  eleven  alternatives. 


FIGURZ  III. 11 


PROPOSED  SERVICE  FREQUENCIES  FOR  THE 
SPECIFIC  RAIL  OR  EXPRESS  BUS  ALTERNATIVES 


Peak  Hour  Peak  Hour 

Alternative        Frequency  Averafie  Headway 

I.V  13-18  tralns/hr.  3.5-4.5  min./4-6  car  trains 

VI  188  articulated  buses/hr.  0.3  min.   (or  20  sec.)/bus(l) 

VII  40  articulated  buses/hr.  1.5  mln./bus 

VIII  22  articulated  buses/hr. (2)  2 . 7  min . /bus (2) 
44  articulated  buses/hr. (3)  1.4  min. /bus 

X  19  articulated  buses/hr.  3.2  min. /bus 

XI  16  articulated  buses/hr.  3.8  mln./bus 


(1)  Due  to  platooning,  perceived  headway  would  be  about  a  minute. 

(2)  In  8th  St.  bus  lane  nonstop.     Average  headway  applies  to  8th-Flower 
stop  only. 

(3)  Excludes  local  Wilshire  buses  and  El  Monte  buses  (15-20  per  hour) 
in  bus  lanes . 


FIGURE  III. 12 

PROJECTED  PEAK  HOUR  SERVICE  FREQUENCIES 
FOR  THE  ALTERNATIVES  IK  THE  REGIONAL  CORE  BY  LINE  -  1990 


Average  Peak  Hour  Headway  By  Line  In  1990 


Line  No. 


83  Ltd. 

144 
83XC 
83XU 
610 


4 

35 
42X 
73 
81 

83  Local 

84 

85 

89 

91  Local 

9 IX 

93 

95 

121 

122 


General  Description 


Rail  Line 
Busway  Line 


Century  City  Exp. 
Westwood  Express 
W.  Hollywood  Exp. 
Encino-Wilshire  Exp. 

Melrose-W.  Olympic 
W.  Valley  Express 
Sunset  Express 
Vanl'Jess- Arlington 
Woodland  Hills-Hwyd. 
Wilshire 
Western 

Crenshaw- Vine-LaBrea 

Fairfax-Hwyd-Western 

Hollywood 

Hollywood  Express 

Los  Angeles /Van  Nuys 

Vernon- Vermont 

S.F.  Valley-Roscoe-Ex. 

LA-N.  Hollywood  Exp. 


Existing 
1977  


4 
6 
30 
20 
20 
6 
6 
8 
8 
5 
9 
4 
4 
20 
20 


3.5 


4 
10 

15 
15 
9 
4 
9 
5 
5' 


II 


10 


20 


3.5 


4 

10 

15 
30 
9 


4 

5 
9 

5-' 

10 
4* 

20 


Alternatives 


IV 


V 


VI 


-wrr 


4.5  3.5 
6* 


4 

10 

20 
30 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5* 

10 

5* 

20 


10  5 
20 

15  15 


30 
9 
4 
9 
5 


15 
9 
4 
5 
5 


5*  6* 
20 

10  3 
4*  4* 
15 

20    15  20 


0.4 


4 
10 

15 
30 

9 

4 

9 

5 

5* 

10 
4* 


XI 


6 

6* 

6* 

6 

6* 

6* 

6* 

6 

9 

4* 

8 

- 

4* 

8 

10 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

15 

15 

_ 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

6* 

6* 

6* 

6* 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

6* 

6* 

6* 

6* 

5 

9* 

9* 

9^ 

9* 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 
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FIGURE  III. 12  (cont.) 


PROJECTED  PEAK  HOUR  SERVICE  FREQUENCIES 
FOR  THE  ALTERNATIVES  IN  THE  REGIONAL  CORE  BY  LINE  -  1990 


Existing 

Line  No.  General  Description  1^77  

3  W. Sixth-Central  8 

24  L.A.-San  Fernando  15 

25  W.   9th-N.  Figueroa  12 

26  Plco-lst  3 

27  LaClenega-Sta.  Barbara  12 

28  l>Jhittier-W.   3rd  5 

29  Compton-W.  7th  7 

41  Alvarado  10 

42  Local  Sunset-Temple  5 
44  Beverly-W.Adams  ^ 
65  Silver lake-Riverside  15 

75  Venice  8 

76  Bev.Hills-Pac. Palis.  30 
86  LA-Burbank-N.Hywd  8 
94  Santa  Monica  9 
96  Normandle  15 
152  Roscoe-Vineland  20 
154  Ventura- Burbank  30 
159  Lankershlm-Tujunga  30 
162  Riverside-Olive  30 
353  Vermont  20 
436  Hollywood-Pasadena  15 
877  Hollywood-LAX  30 


^Articulated  buses  assigned  to  this  service. 


Average  Peak  Hour  Headway  By  Line 


Alternatives 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

D 

D 

8 
15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 
8 

5 

5 
3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1  9 
iZ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6 

8 

6 
8 

8 
9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 
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All  of  the  alternatives  except  XI  would  be  similar  in  regard  to  avail- 
ability and  closeness  of  transit  stops.    Alternative  XI  would  be  less 
convenient  than  any  others  because  it  retains  obsolete  routing  patterns 
which  are  confusing  to  potential  passengers  and  which  force  transfers 
for  continuity  of  travel  (e.g.  from  Line  3  to  Line  28  for  travel  along 
West  Third  Street) . 

Alternatives  I,  II,  HI,  IV  and  VI  would  require  present  riders  on 
Lines  35.   93.  14A  and  certain  Busway  routes  from  El  Monte  to  transfer 
to  rail  or  busway  vehicles  at  North  Hollywood,  Universal  City,  Hollywood 
Bowl,  or  the  Civic  Center,  in  order  Co  complete  their  journey  to  LACBD 
or  the  Wilshire  Corridor.     In  view  of  likely  seat  availability  and  the 
shorter  travel  time  provided,  this  inconvenience  is  considered  minor. 
Alternative  II  provides  direct  rail  access  to  all  of  the  centers  in 
the  corridor.     Alternative  IV  requires  more  transfers  than  any  other. 
Bus  alternatives  require  fewer  transfers  than  the  rail  alternatives. 

5.  Reliability 

Public  transit  reliability  as  seen  by  the  consumer  is  as  important  a 
feature  as  travel  time  or  cost  in  determining  transit  acceptance  and 
favorable  mode  split. 

Apart  from  equipment  design  and  maintenance,  reliability  of  operation 
depends  on  managerial  effectiveness  in  supervising  operations  and.  in 
the  case  of  buses,  on  interference  with  operation  of  vehicles  from 
other  traffic. 

Equipment  reliability  would  be  similar  for  all  rail  alternatives.  Any 
Los  Angeles  rail  system  would  utilize  conventional  technology  which 
would  limit  any  start-up  problems  to  random  failure  of  individual 
components,   likely  to  be  of  a  minor  nature.     Renewal  of  the  bus  fleet 
is  assumed  for  all  alternatives.     Managerial  effectiveness  is  also 
common  to  all  alternatives,  enhanced  by  radio-equipped  buses  and 
future  automatic  vehicle  monitoring  systems. 


The  traffic  interference  and  congoation  aspect  of  reliability  ia 
therefore  a  critical  feature  in  distinguishing  alternatives.  Alter- 
native X  and  XI  would  offer  no  improvomont  in  this  regard.     If  LACBD 
employment  growth  results  in  heavier  auto  traffic,  Regional  Core  bus 
reliability  will  decrease  from  present  levels. 

Alternatives  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  provide  exclusive  bus  lanes,  thereby 
improving  the  reliability  of  bus  lines  which  would  use  them.  The 
Eighth- Olympic  bua  lanes  in  Alternative  VIII  would  require  traffic 
enforcement  measures  to  avoid  automobile  encroachment  because  they 
would  be  used  by  only  22  buses  per  hour.     The  Wilshire  Boulevard  bus 
lanes  in  Alternatives  VH  and  IX  could  be  enforced  and  would  provide 
day-to-day  reliability  on  bus  lines  using  those  lanes.    Local  lines 
not  using  Wilshire  Boulevard  (such  as  A,  25,  28  and  29)  would  be 
delayed  more  than  in  Alternatives  VIII,  X  and  XI.    The  bus  lanes  on  La 
Brea  in  Alternatives  VII  and  IX  would  also  require  traffic  enforcement 
measures  to  keep  auto  traffic  out  of  these  lanes. 

The  busway  in  Alternative  VI  would  be  fully  grade  separated  and 
therefore  free  of  traffic  interference.    The  busway  would  also  not 
interfere  with  surface  street  traffic  and  therefore  would  have  no 
negative  impact  on  reliability  of  parallel  local  bus  lines.  However, 
the  busway  would  be  operating  so  close  to  its  theoretical  capacity 
(see  below)  that  its  day-to-day  reliability  could  not  be  assured.  Any 
minor  delay  would  be  amplified  by  passenger  accumulation  in  the  stations 
during  the  peak  hours,  resulting  in  longer  dwell  times,  longer  platoona, 
overcrowding,  inefficient  utilization,  and  reduction  in  peak-hour 
average  speeds. 

The  rail  lines  in  Alternatives  1-V  would  be  free  of  traffic  inter- 
ference and  would  be  within  their  practical  capacity  at  projected 
volumes.     They  would  reduce  traffic  congestion  in  the  Wilshire  Corridor 
by  attracting  auto  users  to  transit,  thereby  reducing  traffic  inter- 
ference with  local  lines.     They  would  be  practically  Immune  to  weather 
conditions.     Adequate  test  procedures  to  prove  system  and  vehicle 
design  would  be  essential.     The  net  result  would  be  highly  reliable 
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service  for  rail  users  and  would  attract  more  passengers  than  a  bus 
system.     However,  selection  of  one  of  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  would 
result:  In  more  transfers. 


C.       TRANSIT  CAPACITY 

For  each  specific  alternative  (including  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative 
II)  and  alternative  system,  service  was  designed  to  accommodate  the 
capacities  available  and  required  by  the  patronage  forecasts.  Levels 
of  service  were  developed  to  provide  for  peak  service  demands,  base 
period  conditions,  and  evening  service  requirements. 

1 .      Peak  Hour  Capacity 

Peak  service  was  designed  to  meet  peak  hour  patronage  estimates. 
These  estimates  were  derived  from  the  24-hour  patronage  forecasts  and 
link  volumes  generated  by  the  LARTS  assignment  model.     The  maximum 
link  volume  (maximum  load  point)  was  Identified  and  then  factored  down 
to  a  directional  peak  hour  volume,     The  peak  hour  volumes  determine 
the  peak-period  maximum  service  levels  and  equipment  needs.     For  the 
bus  lines,  a  directional  peak  hour  factor  of  .0912  (9.12%  of  the 
daily  trips  at  Che  maximum  load  point  made  in  the  peak  hour)  was 
used,  and  for  rail  lines  the  factor  was  .0985.     These  factors  were 
determined  by  observing  the  loading  characteristics  of  current  bus 
operations  in  the  Regional  Core  and  making  modifications  for  rail 
service  based  on  the  experience  of  rail  operations  in  other  cities.  A 
summary  of  peak  hour  information  for  the  specific  rail  and  express  bus 
alternatives  is  presented  in  Figure  III.  13. 
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FIGURE  III.  13 


MAXIMUM  LINK  AWD  DIRECTIONAL  PEAK  HOUR 
VOLUMES  FOR  SPECIFIC  RAIL  OR 
 EXPRESS  BUS  ALTERNATIVES  


24  Hour  Maximum  Peak  Hour 


Alternative 

Link  Volume  (1) 

One-Wav  Volume 

I 

146,000 

14,500 

1 

160,000 

15,500  1 

III 

139,000 

13,500 

IV 

124,000 

12,500 

V 

99,000 

10,000 

VI 

146,000 

14,500(2) 

VII 

32,400 

3,500 

VIII 

3,200 

1,100 

IX 

17,000 

1,500 

X 

6,000 

1,100 

XI 

4,500 

800 

(1)  Source:  LARTS  -  ULOAD  Report  3. 

(2)  May  not  be  feasible  at  acceptable  level  of  service. 


2 .       Peak  Hour  Load  Factors  and  Service  Frequencies 


Once  the  directional  peak  hour  volume  had  been  identified,  the  capa- 
city assumptions  in  Figure  III.  14  were  used  to  develop  peak  hour 
service  frequencies.     These  capacity  assumptions  provided  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  floor  space  per  passenger  (5.0  sq.ft.)  for 
each  vehicle  type. 


FIGURE  III. 14 


CAPACITY 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Rail  Cars 

Seated 
Capacity 
'5 

Peak-Hr. 
Load 
Factor 
2.2 

Seated  & 
Standing 
Capacity/ 
Vehicle 
165 

Articulated  Bus 
(Local  &  Express 
Service) 

70 

1.4 

100 

Articulated  Bus 
(Bus  Guideways) 

70 

1.0 

70 

Standard  Bus 

50 

1.4 

70 

(Local  6l  Express 
Service) 

The  rail  cars  were  assumed  to  run  in  6-car  trains  and  articulated 
buses  were  used  on  alternative-specific  express  services  and  other  lines 
whenever  passenger  demand  warranted  their  use  and  they  could  be 
provided.     Except  for  buses  operating  on  freeways  in  mixed  traffic 
(i.e.,  where  hard  braking  could  be  required  by  maneuvers  of  other 
drivers)  a  load  factor  of  1.4  was  used  for  the  peak  hour  to  maximize 
bus  operating  efficiency.     High  capacity  buses  and  a  maximum  load 
factor  were  used  in  this  analysis  to  show  the  bus  alterantives  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  possible.    A  load  factor  of  1.0  was  used 
on  freeway  buses  mixed  with  carpools  such  as  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  to 
conform  with  CalTrans/CHP  safety  requirements  which  are  reflected  in 
current  SCRTD  operating  policy. 


The  rail  alternatives  assume  an  average  peak  headway  ranging  from  3.5 
to  4.5  minutes,  which  permits  an  overage  weekday  poak  loading  of  up  to 
17,820  paaaengers  per  hour  in  the  dominant  direction.     For  the  bus 
alternatives  except  Alternative  VI,  aorvlce  frequency  was  determlnod 
by  fitting  the  maximum  articulated  bus  or  rail  vehicle  capacity  to  the 
peak  hour  requiremonta  for  each  line.    Thus  patronage  and  capacity  are 
consistent  except  In  Alternative  VI. 

Rail/Bus  Alternative  Capacities  -  The  line  capacities  of  the  rail 
alternatives  studied  for  the  corridor  (1-V)  are  set  by  equipment  fleet 
in  relation  to  demand.     Average  capacity  provided  ranges  from  17,820 
persons  per  hour  (18   trains  of  6  cars  each)  for  a  demand  of  15,500  in 
Alternative  II  to  11.220  persona  per  hour  for  a  demand  of  10,000  in 
Alternative  V  (17  traina  of  4  cars  each) . 

The  rail  transit  traina  would  have  ample  capacity  to  board  passengera 
at  stations.    At  least  50  percent  of  train  capacity  (83  people  per 
car)  could  be  loaded  In  a  20-30  second  stop.     The  maximum  projected 
station  volume  ia  7,400  passengers  per  hour  at  Seventh  and  Flower 
Streets.     Of  these,   5,600  would  be  westbound  in  the  PM  peak  hour  (370 
per  train).     Even  with  allowance  for  Imperfect  distribution  of  these 
passengers  over  the  18  double  doors  of  the  train  (3  double  doors  per 
car),  all  passengers  should  be  able  to  load  within  20-30  seconds. 

3.      Rail  Operating  Schedule 

The  proposed  operating  schedules  for  weekday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  rail 
service,  which  include  capacity  measures,  are  shown  in  Figures  III. 
15,  16  and  17.     These  Include  the  schedule  for  peak,  base,  evening  and 
night  service.     This  service  was  input  data  for  estimating  the  operating 
cost  of  each  rail  alternative.     Detailed  schedules  for  each  alternative 
are  Included  in  the  Patronage  Appendix. 


FIGURE  III. 15 


WEEKDAY  RAIL  OPERATING  SCHEDULE  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  I-V 


Rush  Period 


Headway  In  Minutes 

Squipmenc 

Capacity 

One-Way 

Needs 

Per 

Demand 

End- to 

Alts. 

AM-PM 
Rush 
7-9ani 
A-  7pm 

Mid- 
day 
9ani- 
4piri 

Even. Night 
7pm-  lam- 
lam  5am 

Trains/ 
Hour 

Units/ 
Train 

AM-PM 
Rush 
Hour 
(Pass) 

Per 
AM-PM 
Rush 
Hour 

End 
Trip 
Time  in 
Minutes 

I 

3.5 

7 

15 

30 

17 

6 

16,830 

14,500 

24.2 

II 

3.5 

7 

15 

30 

18 

6 

17,820 

15,500 

27.4  1 

in 

4.0 

8 

15 

30 

15 

6 

14,850 

13,500 

22.8 

IV 

4.5 

9 

15 

30 

13 

6 

12,870 

12  ,500 

18.3 

V 

3.5 

7 

15 

30 

17 

4 

11,220 

10,000 

14.3 

Note;  1.       Load  Factor  2.2   C?5  seats  per  car  x  2.2  =  165  passengers 

per  car) . 

2.  Train  capacity  =  990  passengers  per  6  car  train 

=  660  passengers  per  4  car  train 

3.  Detailed  schedule  for  each  alternative  is  shown  in  the 
Patronage  Appendix. 
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FIGURE  III. 16 


SATURDAY  RAIL  OPERATING  SCHEDULE  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  I-V 


Rush  Period 


Headway  in 

Minutes 

Equipment 

Capacity 

One-Way 

Needs 

Per 

End-to 

Alts. 

Rush 
7-9am 
4-  7pm 

day 
9am- 
4pm 

Even. Night 
7pm-  lam- 
lam  5am 

Trains/ 
Hour 

Units/ 
Train 

AM-PM 
Rush 
Hour 
(Pass) 

End 
Trip 
Time  in 
Minutes 

I 

6 

7.5 

15 

30 

10 

6 

9,900 

24.2 

II 

6 

7,5 

15 

30 

10 

6 

9.900 

27.4 J 

III 

6.5 

10 

15 

30 

9 

6 

8,900 

22  .8 

IV 

7.5 

10 

15 

30 

3 

6 

7,920 

18  .  3 

V 

7.5 

8.5 

15 

30 

8 

6 

7,920 

14.3 

Note:  1.       Load  Factor  2.2   (75  seats  per  car  x  2.2  =  165  passengers 

per  car) . 

2.  Train  capacity  =  990  passengers  per  6  car  train 

=  660  passengers  per  4  car  train 

3.  Detailed  schedule  for  each  alternative  is  shovm  in  the 
Patronage  Appendix, 


FIGURE  III.  17 


SUNDAY  RAIL  OPERATING  SCHEDULE  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  I-V 
Rush  Period 


Headway  in 

Minut 

es 

Equipment 

Capacity 

One -Way 
End-to 

Needs 

Per 

Alts. 

AH-PM 
Rush 
7-9ani 
4-7pnl 

Mid- 
day 
9am- 
4pm 

Even. Night 

7pm-  lam-  Trains/ 

lam    Sam  Hour 

Units/ 
Train 

AH-PM 
Rush 
Hour 
(Pass) 

End 
Trip 
Time  in 
Minutes 

I 

8.6 

8.6 

15 

30 

7 

6 

6,930 

24.2 

8.6 

8.6 

15 

30 

7 

6 

6,930 

27  .4  1 

III 

10 

15 

15 

30 

6 

6 

5,940 

22.8 

IV 

12 

15 

15 

30 

5 

6 

4.950 

18.3 

V 

8.6 

12 

15 

30 

7 

4 

4,620 

14.3 

X.      Load  Factor  2.2  (75  seats  per  car  x  2.2  =  165  passengers 
per  car) . 

2        Train  capacity  =  990  passengers  per  6  car  train 
=  660  passengers  per  4  car  train 

3.      Detailed  schedule  for  each  alternative  is  shown  in  the 
Patronage  Appendix. 


^^.       Bus  OperatinR  Schedule 


Peak  bus  headways  are  given  in  Figures  III. 11  and  12.    Base  bus  headways 
were  calculated  as  the  lower  of  (1)  three  times  the  peak  headway;  (b) 
current  base  service  headways  on  the  same  line;  or  (c)  15  minutes  in 
the  Regional  Core  and  30  minutes  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

In  addition  to  the  peak  and  base  periods,  principal  line  haul  bus 
service  would  typically  run  on  20-30  minute  evening  headways  and  60 
minute  all  night  (late  evening  and  early  morning)  headways.  These 
would  be  policy  headways  independent  of  demand  unless  unanticipated 
crowding  conditions  occurred.     Other  bus  service  would  have  the  same 
evening  and  night  frequency  as  they  had  in  September,  1977. 

Service  would  be  operated  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  but  at  lesser 
frequency.     Generally  Saturday  service  is  equivalent  to  70  percent  of 
weekdays  and  Sunday  service  to  40  percent.    Annual  totals  are  equivalent 
to  310  average  weekdays . 

5.      Aerial  Busway  Capacity 

Alternative  VI  presented  a  problem  because  no  comparable  facility  has 
ever  been  operated.    A  theoretical  analysis  was  therefore  undertaken 
to  determine  whether  the  proposed  busway  could  provide  sufficient 
capacity  to  cope  with  projected  patronage. 

Previous  analyses  had  established  that  the  capacity  of  a  busway  would 
be  governed  by  the  boarding  time  requirements  at  the  heaviest  stop, 
and  suggested  a  limit  of  10,500  passengers  per  hour  at  a  load  factor 
of  1.0,  where  the  maximum  station  accounted  for  50  percent  of  the 

passengers. (1) 

a.       A  load  factor  of  1.4  was  assumed  for  exclusive  busway  operations. 
(CalTrans  and  SCRTD  currently  limit  freeway  buses  and  those  on 
the  El  Monte  Busway  to  a  load  factor  of  1.0.) 
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b.  A  seating  capacity  of  70  and  a  total  capacity  of  100  passengers 
per  articulated  bus  were  derived  from  articulated  bus  specifi- 
cations . 

c.  All  three  double-width  doors  were  assumed  to  be  available  for 
passenger  boardings  at  busway  stations.  (Insurance  liability 
considerations  now  prevent  use  of  rear  door  for  boarding.) 

d.  Only  one  route  was  assumed  to  use  the  busway,  with  forced  trans- 
fer to  feeders  at  all  stations.     This  would  nullify  one  of  the  El 
Monte  Busway 's  advantages,  through  service  to  many  areas;  however 
it  would  be  necessary  to  encourage  uniform  loading  of  all  buses 
in  the  peak,  irrespective  of  passenger  destination. 

e.  Ground  conductors  or  "ushers"  were  assumed  to  be  provided  at 
LACBD  stations  and  at  Wilshire-La  Brea  to  control  crowds  and 
prevent  passengers  from  overloading  the  leading  buses  of  bus 
platoons.     This  feature  would  be  necessary  to  approach  uniform 
loading  of  buses  and  efficient  use  of  berth  space. 

Peak  load  volumes  of  15,000  persons  per  hour  for  bus  operations  imply 
150  buses  per  hour,  but  practical  experience  indicates  that  a  utiliz- 
ation factor  of  80  percent  is  the  maximum  feasible.     Since  no  line- 
haul  bus  system  has  demonstrated  its  capability  to  handle  15.000  passengers 
in  peak  hours.  188  buses  per  hour  should  be  scheduled  to  avoid  breakdown 
and  handle  surges  within  the  peak  hours. 

LARTS  assignment  of  station  on-off  volumes  for  rail  Alterantive  I 
indicates  that  7,400  passengers  will  be  boarding  at  Seventh  and  Flower 
Station  in  the  peak  hour;  5,600  of  these  in  the  peak  direction. 


(1)     Hoey,  W.F.  and  Levinson,  H.S.,  "Bus  Capacity  Analysis ,"  in 

Transportation  Research  Record  548.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Washington,  D.C. ,  1975.  
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This  represents  33X  of  the  maximum  load  point  volume.     With  prepayment 
of  fares,   an  articulated  bus  with  three  double  doors  can  board  about 
2.0  passengers  per  second,  and  the  scheduled  188  buses  per  hour  would 
board  an  average  of  30  passengers  per  bus        a  typical  dwell  time  of 
15-20  seconds  each.     The  minimum  headway,  including  time  between 
successive  buses  at  the  same  berth  (estimated  to  be  at  least  10 
seconds  for  a  60- foot  bus)  would  be  25  to  30  seconds.     Since  the 
minimum  headway  at  each  berth  will  exceed  the  average  headway  of  the 
stations,  buses  will  have  to  operate  in  platoons  ([bunches)  of  two  to 
four  vehicles .     All  the  buses  in  a  platoon  would  enter  a  station  and 
load  at  approximately  the  same  time,  and  station  platforms  would  have 
to  be  designed  accordingly.     The  bunching-up  or  platooning  would 
continue  through  the  whole  length  of  the  busway.  with  an  effective 
headway  of  30  to  60  seconds  between  platoons. 

If  all  five  assumptions  prove  to  be  valid,  two  of  them  exposing  SCRTD 
to  substantial  insurance  and  peak  manpower  cost  increases,  then  the 
busway  could  carry  projected  loads.     However,  as  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  section,  operating  speeds  would  likely  deteriorate  in  peak 
hours.     Moreover  the  busway  would  have  no  reserve  capacity  for  any 
unforeseen  overload  conditions ,  such  as  recurrence  of  the  1973-74 
energy  crisis.     This  alternative  would  therefore  be  recommended  only 
if  all  other  considerations  favored  its  selection. 


D.       OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  five  rail  alternatives  have  similar  operational  and  system 
characteristics.     The  express  bus  alternatives  would  vary  widely 
depending  on  the  degree  of  bus  roadway  priority.     The  background 
bus  system  of  feeders  and  local  routes  would  have  practically 
the  same  operating  characteristics  as  at  present,  though  specific 
lines  will  vary  in  extent  and  cost.     The  operating  characteristics 
of  vehicles  (rail  cars,  high  capacity  buses,  and  standard  buses) 
are  summarized  in  Figure  III.  18. 


FIGURE  III.  18 
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1.      Rail  Alcematives 


All  rail  alternatives  would  operate  trains  .of  75-foot  cars  with  a 
comfortable  capacity  of  165  persona  (about  five  square  feet  per 
person)  at  the  maximuin  load  point  and  a  seating  capacity  of  75.  The 
system  is  planned  so  that  the  peak  capacity  would  be  utilized  at 
Wilshire  and  Alvarado,  and  seating  capacity  would  be  utilized  through 
the  Hollywood  Hills.     Cars  would  conform  to  UMTA  standardization 
requirements  and  would  be  capable  of  shared  orders  with  such  systems 
as  Baltimore,  I-liami.  or  the  planned  Philadelphia-Hew  Jersey  (PATCO) 
extensions . 

Performance  -  The  maximum  speed,  acceleration,  deceleration,  and  power 
consumption  given  in  Figure  III.  18  are  all  based  on  the  PATCO  equipment 
because  its  reliability  and  economy  are  demonstrated. 

2 .      Bus  Alternatives 

As  indicated  in  Figure  III.  18,  two  types  of  buses  would  be  used,  a 
standard  bus  with  i*7  to  53  seats  and  a  high-capacity  bus  (articulated 
type)  with  70  seats. 

a.       Bus  Performance 

Bus  system  performance  will  depend  on  engine  capacity,  which  is  determ- 
ined by  tradeoff  between  vehicle  space  encroachment  and  fuel  economy. 
Generally  acceleration  is  limited  by  passenger  comfort  to  3 . 5  feet  per 
second  up  to  about  30  miles  per  hour,  when  horsepower  becomes  the 
limiting  factor.     Maximum  bus  speeds  will  be  limited  by  State  law  to 
55  miles  per  hour  on  guideways  and  to  about  35  on  city  arterials.  For 
the  same  distance  between  stops,  average  express  bus  speeds  will  range 
from  about  12  miles  per  hour  in  Alternatives  X  and  XI  to  about  30 
miles  per  hour  (off  peak)  in  Alternative  VI. 
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Bus  braking  and  cornering  abilities  will  be  reduced  in  wet  weather, 
and  schedule  speeds  must  be  based  on  these  contingencies.  These 
problems  are  independent  of  traffic  congestion. 

Fuel  consumption  for  standard  buses  averages  about  4.6  miles  per 
gallon  on  the  SCRTD  system.     SCRTD  fuel  consumption  experience  with 
articulated  buses  is  insufficient  at  present,  but  is  expected  to 
approximate  3.5  miles  per  gallon  in  typical  high-volume  local  and 
limited-stop  service.     Traffic  congestion  would  likely  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  bus  fuel  consumption  in  Alternatives  VII-XI,  but  the  impact 
would  be  insignificant  for  the  Regional  Core  as  a  whole, 

b.       Route  Variety  and  Identification 

A  significant  public  relations  problem  with  present  limited  and 
surface-street  express  services  arises  from  passenger  confusion. 
People  board  limited  or  express  buses  by  mistake  and  are  then  carried 
past  their  intended  stops.     Others  become  frustrated  when  they  are 
waiting  at  local  bus  stops,  and  are  bypassed  by  express  buses.  The 
problem  could  be  reduced  by  redesigning  the  bus  identification  con- 
cept, but  it  is  an  inherent  disadvantage  whenever  similar  vehicles 
operate  in  different  types  of  service. 

Alternative  VI  would  practically  eliminate  the  route  identification 
problem  for  line-haul  services.     Alternative  VII  would  have  continuing 
identification  problems  where  expresses  and  locals  would  use  the  same 
stops  in  the  LACBD  and  Beverly  Hills,  but  the  separate  platforms  along 
Wilshlre  and  La  Brea  would  provide  a  clear  identity  in  the  corridor. 
Alternative  VIII  would  have  similar  identification  problems  to  VII, 
plus  some  frustration  to  local  passengers  on  Eighth  Street,  because 
the  express  would  be  running  much  more  frequently  than  locals.  Alter- 
native IX  would  be  worse  than  present  conditions  because  of  the  larger 
number  and  variety  of  expresses,  while  Alternative  X  and  XI  would 
continue  the  present  problem  unchanged. 


3 .       System  Operating  Statistics  '  for  Rail/ Bus    and  All-Bus  Alternatives 


Figure  III.    19  summarizes  the  principal  system  operating  statistics 
of  each  alternative  for  corridor  (rail  and  bus)   express  and  background 
elements.     The  miles  of  the  alternative-specific  lines  are  over-shadowed 
by  the  background  bus  system  in  all  but  Alternative  VI,  which  has  35 
percent  of  its  weekday  vehicle  miles  on  the  guideway  route. 

Alternatives  X  and  XI  have  3,200  to  3,400  bus  miles  on  corridor 
expresses,  which  is  increased  to  8,200  in  Alternative  VIII.  Alter- 
natives VII  and  IX  have  about  10,000  bus  miles  on  their  express  bus 
routes  and  Alternative  V  has  11,500  weekday  rail  car-miles.  Alter- 
natives I,  II  and  III  each  have  31,000  to  37,000  weekday  vehicle  miles 
on  corridor  express  lines. 

All  of  the  alternatives  except  XI  represent  an  increase  in  the  route 
miles  of  the  background  and  feeder  bus  system  from  697  to  708.  Back- 
ground system  bus-miles  vary  from  about  102,400  per  day  in  Alternative 
XI  to  a  range  of  113,900  (Alternative  VI)  to  128,000  (Alternative  X). 


4 ■       Vehicle  Requirements 


Figure  III.  20  indicates  rail  and  bus  vehicle  requirements,  based  on 
the  peak  hour  headways  established  for  the  Regional  Core  lines,  including 
the  "background"  bus  system  and  feeder  lines  as  well  as  line  haul  routes. 
The  vehicle  needs  for  alternative-specific  lines  and  feeder  lines  were 
calculated  by  dividing  the  peak  hour  cycle  time  (round  trip  running 
time  plus  recovery)  by  the  average  peak  hour  headway  or  by  assuming  a 
schedule.     For  the  rail  alternatives  this  figure  was  multiplied  by  the 
average  train  length  (cars  per  train) .     An  allowance  of  10  percent  for 
spares  was  added  to  the  number  in  calculating  fleet  requirements. 

The  Figure  shows  that  Alternative  VI  will  require  the  greatest  number 
of  buses.  847  standard  and  339  articulated  models,  a  total  of  1,186. 
Alternative  IV  requires  the  least  number  of  vehicles  with  910  buses 
Other  than  Alternative  XI.   the  rail  alternatives  generally  require 
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SUMMARY  OF  SYSTEM  OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS 
REGIONAL  CORE  ALTERNATIVES 


FIGURE  III.  20 


NUMBER  OF  RAIL  VEHICLES  AND  BUSES  REQUIRED 
TO  SERVE  IKE  ENTIRE  REGIONAL  CORE  AREA  IN  1990 
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fewer  buses  (910  to  986)  because  the  Increase  in  fleet  requirements 
needed  to  operate  feeder  service  Is  offset  by  reductions  In  service 
made  possible  by  the  diversion  of  passengers  to  rapid  transit.  More- 
over, in  Alternatives  I-V,  many  buses  entering  the  CBO  from  the  El 
Monte  busway  would  be  cut  back  to  Interface  with  the  rail  facility 
at  the  Union  Station.  Tlie  buses  are  also  more  productive  under  the 
rail  alternatives,  since  they  avoid  operating  at  the  6-8  mph  speeds 
In  the  LACBD. 

5.      Bus  Divisions  Reciulrcments 

Generally  one  bus  division  (I.e.,  yard)  Is  needed  for  200-300  buses. 
One  additional  SCRTD  division  would  likely  be  sufficient  for  Alterna- 
tives I,  II,  and  XI.     TWO  bus  divisions  would  be  required  for  the 
others,  except  VI.     Alternative  VI  would  require  three  new  divisions 
and  at  least  one  division  would  have  to  be  located  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  North  Hollywood  (Lankershlm-Chandler)  terminal  of  the  busway. 
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E .  TRAFFIC 


1.  Congestion 

Traffic  congestion  evaluation  provides  a  means  of  comparing  alterna- 
tives (Including  the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II)  in  terms  of 
transportation  service  and  may  be  useful  in  assessing  area-wide 
or  localized  Impacts.     To  simulate  conditions  under  1990  projected 
traffic  demands,  LARTS  vehicular  trlptables  for  the  several  transit 
alternatives  were  used.     Trip  data  was  based  on  the  SCAG  1976  tore- 
cast  data  for  1990.     Figure  III. 21  summarizes  the  various  auto  trip 
forecasts  obtained  for  each  alternative  from  the  LARTS  Information. 

a.  Methodology 

The  forecasting  methodology  used  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Traffic 
Department  involved  taking  LARTS  vehicle  trip  Interchanges  for  the 
different  alternatives  and  assigning  them  to  a  detailed  highway  net- 
work using  Urban  Transportation  Planning  System  (UTPS)  programs 
developed  by  the  Federal  Highway  (FHMA)  and  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  (UMTA)  programs.     Required  adjustments  were  made  to 
the  program  inputs  and  outputs  using  vehicle  occupancy,  speed,  and 
trip  length  statistics.     Auto  passenger  occupancy  is  estimated  at 
1.2  persons  per  vehicle;  the  average  daily  speed  in  the  study  area  is 
estimated  at  20  miles  per  hour;  and  the  average  trip  length  in  the 
area  is  approximately  7.1  miles.     In  addition,  congestion  analyses 
were  conducted  along  critical  roadways  on  which  significant  lane 
losses  would  occur.     Localized  congestion  and  speeds  were  analyzed 
through  examination  of  the  program  outputs  with  manual  adjustments 
where  required.     All  traffic  impact  measures  were  developed  not 
only  to  compare  the  alternatives  in  terms  of  effects  on  congestion, 
but  also  to  aid  in  the  environmental  analyses.     Additional  details 
on  this  work  are  contained  in  Appendix  II. D. 


FIGURE  III. 21 
Auto  Trip  Forecasts  in  the  Regional  Core 
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b.       Reduction  in  1990  Highway  Travel 


The  ImpocC  of  alcernatlvet)  on  reducing  future  highway  travel  in  the 
Regional  Core  Traffic  Impact  Area  was  analyzed  by  comparing  the 
reduction  in  the  year  1990  24-hour  auto  tripa ,  vehicle  miles  traveled 
and  vehicle  minuces  traveled  for  different  Regional  Core  alternatives 
versus  Alternative  XI   (Null).     The  results  show  Chat  Alternatives  I 
and  II  provide  the  greatest  reductions  In  auto  trips,  vehicle  miles 
traveled  and  vehicle  minutes  traveled,  while  Alternatives  VIII  and  X 
provide  the  smallest  reductions  relative  to  the  null  case,  Alternative 
XI. 

c.      Vehicle  Tripe  and  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  (VMT) 

The  number  of  vehicle  trips  and  vehicle  mllca  traveled  in  the  Regional 
Core  Traffic  Impact  Area  were  shown  In  Figure  111,21,     It  is  important 
to  put  these  savinga  in  perspective  and  compare  the  total  Crips  and 
total  VMT  which  is  to  be  expected  wich  each  of  Che  eleven  alternatives 
to  the  1977  existing  traffic  conditions.     Figure  III. 22  makes  such  a 
comparison. 

FIGURE  111,22 
Auto  Vehicle  Trips  and  VMT  in  Regional  Core 
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Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  no  project  is  implemented,  the  auto  vehicle 
trips  and  VMT  will  both  increase  by  167..     If  the  most  extensive 
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alternative  (11,   the  18-Mile  Rail  Line)  under  consideration  is  imple- 
mented there  is  expected  to  be  a  12%  increase  in  both,   a  savings  of 
k%.   This  h%  saving  would  mean  up  Co  100,01)0  daily  auto  Crips  saved  and 
710,000  VMT  saved  each  day. 

d.       Bus  Facility  Impacts  on  Traffic  and  Access 

Although  Che  bus  priority  facilities  in  AlcernaCives  VI  -  IX  would 
reduce  vehicle  Crips  and  vehicle  miles  in  Che  Regional  Core,  Chey 
would  have  significanC  negative  impacts  on  local  access  and  circu- 
laCion.     AlCernaCive  VII  would  substantially  reduce  the  capacity  of 
both  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue  and  prohibit  left  turns. 
Alternatives  VI  (aerial  busway)  and  VIII  (reversible  lane)  would  not 
directly  reduce  through  traffic  capacity,  but  they  would  eliminate 
many  left  turn  pockets,   forcing  indirect  movemenCs  and  causing  delays 
to  that  portion  of  the  traffic.     Alternative  IX  would  have  a  similar 
impact  on  rlghc  Curns  from  Wilshire  and  La  Brea.     Alcernatives  VII  and 
IX  would  eliminate  curb  parking  and  loading  on  Wilshire  and  La  Brea, 
even  at  off-peak  times  of  the  day,  causing  inconvenience  to  businesses 
along  these  streets.     Alternative  VIII  would  involve  extension  of 
existing  parking  restrictions  on  iiighth  Street,  but  only  during  the 
peak  hours.     A  full  discussion  of  bus  facility  traffic  impacts  is 
presented  in  Appendix  II. D. 3. 

e.      Summary  of  Congestion  Impaccs 

In  1977,  approxlmacely  2,461,600  vehicle  trips  were  made  in  the 
Regional  Core.     By  1990,   the  total  number  of  vehicle  trips  in  the 
Regional  Core  is  expected  Co  Increase  Co  2,853,200  for  Alternative  XI 
(Null).     For  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives   (I  thru  V),  Che  Cotal  number  of 
vehicle  trips  is  expected  to  reach  between  2.764,000  and  2,798,300 
and,  for  the  All-Bus  Alternatives   (VI  thru  XI),  between  2,764,600  and 
2.844,700.     Alternatives  I  and  11  provide  the  greatest  savings  in 
vehicle  trips,  vehicle  miles  craveled  and  vehicle  minutes  traveled 
while  Alternatives  VIII  and  XI  the  smallest. 


2.      Parking  Impacts 


a.      Mode  of  Travel  tor  Arriving  at  Rapid  Transit  Stations 

The  percentage  of  travelers  projected  to  arrive  at  stations  by  the 
modes  of  park-and-ride  and  kiss-and-ride  auto  trips,  feeder  bus  and 
walk  trips  is  referred  to  as  the  submode  split.    The  submode  split 
percentages  for  the  rail  alternatives  «ere  derived  from  the  Station 
Access  Mode  Split  Analysis  described  in  the  Appendix  I.E.  and  summarized 
in  Figure  III. 23. 


FIGURE  III. 23 

Station  Access  Mode  Split  Percentages  of  Rail  Alternatives 
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From  these  cables,    it  can  be  seen  that,   for  the  rail  alternatives, 
approximately  52  percent  of  the  rail  transit  patrons  arrive  by  feeder 
bus.  30  percent  by  walking  and  18  percent  by  automobile  (8  percent  by 
park  and  ride  and  10  percent  by  kiss  and  ride). 

On  a  station  basis.   Union  Station.   Civic  Center  and  Los  Angeles  CBD 
Stations  have  approximately  50  percent  of  the  rail  transit  patrons 
arriving  by  walking.  43  percent  by  feeder  bus  and  only  7  percent  by 
automobile.     By  comparison,  the  Vermont  Avenue  and  Wilshire  Boulevard 
stations  have  approximately  60-65  percent  arriving  by  feeder  bus.  20- 
25  percent  by  walking  and  15  percent  by  automobile.     The  Hollywood 


Bowl,  Horch  Hollywood  and  Universal  City  ataClonB  ahow  Che  highcBt 
percentages  arriving  by  automobile  with  approximately  80.  45  and  40 
percent,  respectively.    The  Fairfax  Avenue  and  La  Brea  Avenue 
statlona  showed  approximately  30  percent  arriving  by  automobile. 

b.       Relation  of  Parking  Supply  to  Parking  Space  Demand  Around 
Transit  Stations 

Parking  space  demands  and  parking  supply  around  statlona  for  the 
rail  alternatives  are  contained  in  Figure  111,24  to  ahow  which 
alternatives  provide  the  lowest  deficiency  of  park-and-rlde  or  kiss- 
and  ride  spaces  for  all  stations  along  the  alternatives.     Station  by 
station  breakdown  of  these  numbers  are  shown  in  Appendix  I-K- 

FIGURE  111.24 

RelatlonBhtp  of  Parking  Space  Demand  to  Parking  Supply 
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Much  of  the  parking  deficiencies  indicated  in  the  above  table  result 
because  no  on-site  parking  for  park-and-rlde  auto  trips  Is  identified 
for  Union  Station,  Civic  Center,  Los  Angeles  CBD  and  Wilahlre  Boule- 
vard stations.     During  preliminary  engineering  specific  sites  Includ, 
ing  private,  off-site  parking  facilities  will  be  examined  to  accommo- 
date much  of  the  long  term  parking  demands  of  park-and-rlde  auto  trips 


at  these  etationa.     Parking  is  generally  at  a  premium  in  the  areas 
surrounding  the  stations,   and  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
sufficient  surplus  parking  spaces  exist  to  completely  satisfy  the 
off-site  parking  needs  of  all  stations.     The  development  of  additional 
parking  lots  or  structures  may  be  required. 

c.      Parking  Space  Reductions  In  the  Los  Angeles  CBD  and  Net 
Effect  on  Regional  Core  Parking 

Figure  III. 25  shows  the  net  effect  of  parking  needs  in  the  Regional 
Core  by  comparing  the  parking  reductions  in  the  CBD  to  the  additional 
parking  space  demand  at  stations  in  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives.  As 
shown  in  the  Figure,  a  significant  portion  of  rail  station  parking 
needs  are  offset  by  the  reductions  in  the  LA  CBD  parking  needs  and 
represents  a  significant  shift  of  parking  away  from  the  CBD,  the  most 
congested  area  of  the  Regional  Core. 

Reductions  in  LA  CBD  parking  spaces  were  determined  by  comparing  the 
daily  savings  in  parking  spaces  for  each  alternative  against 
Alternative  XI  (Null),  for  the  CBD  bound  home-to-work  trips,  and  are 
shown  in  column  one.     Parking  needs  at  rail  stations  were  determined 
by  the  station  access  mode  split  analysis  and  are  shown  in  column  two. 
Column  three  shows  the  net  effect  of  LA  CBD  parking  reductions  on  the 
Regional  Core  parking  needs. 

d.      Station  Access  Traffic  Impacts  of  Alternatives 

Three  forces  are  at  work  when  access  to  a  proposed  rapid  transit 
station  is  evaluated.     Given  the  known  and  existing  levels  of  traffic 
surrounding  the  proposed  station  site  locations,  new  traffic  pro- 
jections must  be  made  to  reflect  future  natural  growth  (or  decline). 
Then,  reductions  in  traffic  owing  to  auto  diversion  to  the  particular 
rail  rapid  transit/bus  system  are  entered  into  the  formula.  And, 
finally,   the  increase  in  traffic  generated  by  auto  access  (park-and-ride 
and  kiss-and-ride  trips)  to  the  rapid  transit  system  is,  also,  added 
to  the  sum. 


Once  the  total  change  in  traffic  is  determined,  it  is  measured  against 
available  street  capacity  to  identify  potential  problem  areas.  This 
procedure  was  followed  in  an  analysis  of  specific  station  access  im- 
pacts at  the  proposed  station  locations  for  the  five  rail  rapid  transit 
alternatives,  and  volume  to  capacity  (V/C)  ratios  were  developed. 


Figure  111.25 

Parking  Reductions  in  the  CBD  and  Impact 
On  Regional  Core  Parking  Needs 
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A  V/C  ratio  is  the  standard  traffic  measure  used  to  identify  street 
utilization.     It  compares  traffic  volumes  with  the  available  street 
capacity.     Low  ratios   (.25  -    .75)   indicate  low  traffic  density. 
V/C  ratios  ranging  from  .75  to  1.0  indicate  the  facility  is  operat- 
ing closely  within  the  limit  of  its  designed  capacity.     V/C  ratios 
above  1.0  indicate  that  traffic  exceeds  the  designed  capacity  for 
the  facility,   and,   therefore,  produces  excessive  delays,  energy 
losses  and  adverse  air  quality  conditions  for  all  motorists. 

Figure  III. 26  lists  the  various  peak  hour  volume  to  capacity 
ratios  at  each  station  site.     Generally,  the  auto  access  trips  attracted 
to  each  station  are  greater  than  the  localized  reduction  in  trips  asso- 
ciated with  atuo  diversion.     Hence,  the  V/C  ratios  around  stations  are 
higher  for  Che  rail  alternatives  when  they  are  compared  with  the  null 
condition  in  1990, 

Several  patterns  can  be  identified.     The  western  terminal  of  each  rail 
alternative  has  a  V/C  ratio  greater  than  1.0.     The  three  rail  alterna- 
tives, which  extend  into  North  Hollywood,  show  a  significant  growth  in 
travel  at  the  Worth  Hollywood  and  Universal  City  stations  where  all  the 
trips  originating  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  will  be  fed  into  the  rail 
line.     Alternative  IV  with  a  terminal  station  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
would  have  a  severe  problem.     The  1990  V/C  ratio  is  greater  than  one 
in  the  null  case  and  in  Alternative  IV  the  ratio  swells  Co  1.8. 

Congestion  is  also  apparent  at  Che  rail  stations  on  that  leg  of 
the  line  which  intercepts  easC-west  travel  (e.g.  La  Brea-Alternativea 
I  and  IV,  Fairfax-Alternative  II).     As  most  of  the  V/C  ratios  which 
exceed  one  are,  also,  less  than  1.10,  ic  is  felt  that,  in  the  prelimin- 
ary engineering  design  phase,  detailed  station  access  design  and  traffic 
measures  can  be  developed  to  mitigate  the  anticipated  congestion. 

e.      Impacts  to  On-StreeC  Parking  Around  Proposed  Stations 

Existing  parking  restrictions  on  most  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  pro- 
posed stations  generally  preclude  the  use  of  these  sCreeCs  for  all 
day  commuter  parking.     Morning  and  evening  peak-hour  parking  prohibi- 


FIGURE  III.  26 

Peak  Hour  Volume-Capacity  Ratios  at  Rapid  Transit  Station  Intersections 
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ttons  would  prevent  anybody  from  parking  on  these  streets  before  9  AM 
or  after  4  PM.  Also,  midday  titne-llmit  parking  would  prevent  anybody 
from  parking  longer  than  one  or  two  houra  during  the  day. 

The  existing  peak-hour  parking  restrlctionB  on  most  BtreeCa  in  the 
corridor  are  needed  to  increase  Che  capacity  of  heavily  traveled 
Btreeta  in  the  peaks  and  reduce  friction  caused  by  stopped  or  parked 
vehicles  in  the  curb  lane.    The  one  or  two-hour  time-limit  parking  is 
needed  to  accommodate  the  short-time  parking  needs  of  commercial 
businesses  in  the  area.     The  removal  of  existing  peak-hour  and  time- 
limit  parking  restrictions  would  not  be  feasible  in  view  of  heavy 
travel  demands  In  the  corridor  and  need  to  provide  reasonable  parking 
controls  for  businessee  in  the  area. 

In  additon,  all  kias-and-ride  or  passenger  loading  and  unloading 
operations  should  preferably  be  conducted  away  from  major  arterial  highways, 
either  on  minor  access  roads  or  within  the  on-site  parking  facility. 
This  is  particularly  critical  in  the  PM  peak  where  the  average  waiting 
time  may  be  several  minutes  for  pick-up  of  kisa-and-ride  patrons.  In 
general,  close-in  parking  spaces  will  be  provided  at  all  stations  for 
kiss-and-ride  tripe  but  may  not  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  those 
stations  with  extremely  high  kiss-and-ride  demands. 

f.       Impact  of  All-Bus  Alternatives  on  On-Street  Parking 

The  All-Bus  Alternatives,  including  Alternative  XI  (Null), 

were  analyzed  for  their  Impact  on  on-atreet  parking.     From  a  traffic  stand- 
point. Alternatives  X  (TSH)  and  XI  would  have  the  least  detrimental 
impact  on  parking  while  Alternative  VII  (High  Level  Bus  on  Wilshire 
and  La  Brea)  would  have  the  worst  impact  on  parking.  Alternative 
VIII  (Medium  Level  Bus  on  8th  and  Olympic)  would  have  the  second  worst 
impact  on  parking  followed  by  Alternative  VI  (Super  High  Level  Bus 
on  Wilshire  and  La  Brea)  and  Alternative  IX  (Medium  Level  Bus  on 
Wilshire  and  La  Brea).     The  results  of  this  analysis  are  described 
below  for  each  of  the  All-Bus  Alternatives. 
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Alternative  VI 


The  impact  of  Alternative  VI  on  parking  will  vary  depending  on  the 
location  of  the  grade  separated  busway  facility  within  the  existing 
right-of-way  (in  center  of  street,  along  curb  in  parking  lane,  over 
sidewalk  area)  and  width  of  the  street.     Location  of  an  elevated 
structure  in  the  center  of  a  70-foot-wide  street  such  as  Wilshire 
Boulevard  between  La  Brea  Avenue  and  Park  View  Street  or  La  Brea 
Avenue  between  Sunset  Boulevard  and  Wilshire  Boulevard,  while  eli- 
minating left  turn  lanes  on  these  streets,  would  probably  not  result 
in  any  major  change  in  existing  parking  restrictions. 

Peak-hour  parking  is  presently  restricted  on  most  streets  in  the 
corridor  and  on-street  parking  on  a  70-foot-wide  street  during  nonpeak 
hours  could  be  permitted  since  two  full  time  lanes  in  each  direction 
could  be  provided  with  parking.    However,  on  sections  of  roadway  less 
than  60  feet  wide,  such  as  Wilshire  Boulevard  east  of  Park  View  Street 
and  most  downtown  Street  sections,  four  traffic  lanes,  two  in  each 
direction,  could  not  be  provided  with  parking.  An  elevated  structure 
constructed  on  streets  less  than  60  feet  wide  would  definitely  require 
the  total  prohibition  of  parking.     While  parking  is  prohibited  on  most 
downtown  streets  from  6  AM  to  6  PM,  mid-day  loading  operations  between 
9  AM  and  A  PM  are  permitted  and  businesses  in  the  area  would  be 
adversely  effected  by  the  loss  of  such  loading  operations. 

Alternative  VII 

Alternative  VII  will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  parking  since  all 
curb  parking  is  proposed  to  be  eliminated  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La 
Brea  Avenue    to  accommodate  exclusive  bus  lanes  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  including  loading  platforms.  This  would  leave  just  one  or  two 
lanes  along  the  curb  for  other  traffic  and  local  buses.     On  a  70-foot-w 
section  of  the  street,  only  two  lanes  in  each  direction  would  be 
provided  for  other  traffic  and  local  buses.     On  sections  of  Wilshire 
less  than  60  feet  wide,  only  one  lane  in  each  would  be  available 
for  other  traffic  and  local  buses.     In  either  case,  on-street  parking 
could  not  be  permitted  with  so  few  traveled  lanes. 


Alternative  VIII 


Alternative  VIII  will  have  a  moderate  impact  on  parking  in  the  area. 
This  alternative  proposes  to  run  express  buses  on  8th  Street  and 
Olympic  Boulevard  in  a  non-stop  reversible  median  lane.    This  would 
not  require  any  changes  in  the  existing  parking  restrictions  on 
Olympic  Boulevard. 

However,  on  8Ch  Street  between  Crenshaw  Boulevard  and  downtown  Los 
Angeles,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  restripe  8th  Street  for  left-turn 
channelization  to  provide  a  non-stop  reversible  median  lane  operation 
as  on  Olympic  Boulevard.    Eighth  Street  is  only  56  feet  wide  compared 
to  the  74-foot  width  of  Olympic  Boulevard.    An  existing  reverse  lane 
operation  for  westbound  traffic  on  8th  Street  between  the  Harbor 
Freeway  and  Hoover  Street  during  PM  peak  could  be  expanded  to  include 
the  distance'  between  Hoover  Street  and  Crenshaw  Boulevard  as  well  as 
include  a  similar  reverse  lane  operation  for  eastbound  traffic  during 
AM  peak.     Extending  the  reverse  lane  operation  to  Crenshaw  Boulevard 
would  require  the  installation  of  peak-hour  parking  restrictions 
on  8th  Street  between  Hoover  and  Crenshaw  Boulevard. 


Alternative  IX 

Alternative  IX  will  have  a  heavy  impact  on  parking  since  all  curb 
parking  will  be  eliminated  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue 
in  order  to  provide  exclusive  curb  lanes  for  express  and  local  buses. 
However,  express  buses  may  leap  frog  into  regular  traffic  to  pass  local 
buses.     Although  commercial  loading  will  still  be  permitted,  the  demand 
for  on-street  parking  is  extremely  heavy  along  portions  of  Wilshire 
Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue  and  its  elimination  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  businesses  having  no  access  to  off-street  parking  facilities. 

Alternative  X 

Alternative  X  will  have  a  negligible  impact  on  parking  since  most  of 
the  streets  proposed  for  increased  bus  service  already  have  peak-hour 


parking  restrictions,  riore  restrictive  prohibitions  would  not  be 
considered  unless  substantial  increasea  in  bus  volumes  occur. 

Alternative  XI  will  have  a  negligible  impact  on  parking  since  most 
arterial  highways  in  the  area  already  have  existing  peak-hour 
parking  restrictions. 
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IV.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


A.  GEOLOGIC 

1.       Major  Land  Forma 

a.  Introduction 

The  Regional  Core  Area  forma  the  northern  portion  of  the  Loa  Angelea 
Baeln.    The  present  day  Loe  Angeloa  Baaln  appoara  as  an  alluvlatod, 
lowland  coaetal  plain.    The  baaln  la  underlain  by  a  deep  atructural 
depreasion  extending  down  30,000  feet  below  aea  level.     In  geologic 
time, while  this  depression  was  subsiding,  marine  aedimenta  formed 
intermittently,    thus  giving  rise  to  the  existing  bedrock  formotlons 
such  as  shalee,  ailtstones,  sandatonea,  etc.  ao  characteristic  of  the 
region . 

Surface  alluvial  depoaita  vary  In  depth,  with  deeper  depoaita  usually 
being  farther  removed  from  the  upthrustlng  mountains. 

The  Santa  Monica  mountains  are  an  east-weat  trending  upthrustine 
formation  consisting  of  baaement  rock  as  well  as  sedimentary  rock  and 
igneous  rocks  of  late  geologic  time. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley,  a  part  of  the  Loa  Angelea  Basin  prior  to 
formation  of  Che  Santa  Monica  Mountains  is  now  a  relatively  small 
valley  between  the  Santa  Monica  and  Verdugo  Mountains.  Alluvial 
deposits  exist  to  a  depth  well  below  any  anticipated  construction. 

b.  Impacts 

(1)     Existing  Geologic  Conditions 

The  subsurface  conditions  over  much  of  the  proposed  route  are  rea- 
sonably well  known.     Geologic  maps  of  the  area  are  in  existence,  and 
tunnels  for  other  purposes  hav^  been  excavated  nearby  in  the  same  or 


similar  geologic  formations,     In  addition,  ten  exploratory  borings 
were  drilled  specifically  for  this  study,  some  to  a  depth  of  200  feet. 
The  logs  of  these  borings  are  In  the  Appendix. 

In  the  Regional  Core  Area  an  abundance  of  subsurface  information 
exists  for  depths  up  to  60  feet.*    The  deeper  holes  were  drilled  to 
secure  information  with  respect  to  underlying  formations.     The  borings 
revealed  two  Important  new  facta;   (1)  the  Old  Alluvium  In  the  Holly- 
wood area  under  Fairfax  Avenue  la  dry  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  la 
fairly  well  consolidated  and  (2)  boulders  were  not  encountered  in  the 
Old  Alluvium.     Please  refer  to  Figure  IV. 1  and  the  Geologic  Profile, 
Figure  IV.  2. 

Most  of  the  length  of  each  alternative  traverses  competent  soil  and 
soft  rock  suitable  for  excavation  by  tunnel  boring  machines.  Some  hard 
rock  may  be  encountered  through  the  Santa  Monica  mountains  which  can 
be  excavated  by  conventional  drilling  and  blasting  methods  or  by 
tunnel  boring  machines.     Nearby  water  and  sewer  tunnels  have  been 
drilled  through  those  rock  formations  with  no  significant  problem. 

The  geology  in  the  section  through  the  CBD,   along  Broadway  and  7th 
Street,   is  variable.     In  general.   It  can  be  described  as  the  Fernando 
formation  overlain  by  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  varying  depth.  Near 
City  Hall  the  old  morine  sedimentary  deposits  have  very  little  cover, 
whereas  near  7th  and  Olive,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  siltstone 
was  found  in  drill  hole  //I  at  a  depth  of  about  190  feet.    At  this 
point  the  water  table  was  found  at  a  depth  of  128  feet.     The  recent 
age  alluvium  overlaying  the  siltstone  consists  generally  of  fine 
grained  flood  plain  deposits  of  sandy  silt  and  clay  with  beds  and 
lenses  of  ailty  sand  and  sand  and  gravel  as  encountered  in  the  test 
boring.     Large  stones  or  boulders  were  not  encountered. 

In  the  event  a  rail  facility  Is  deep  bore  tunneled  through  the  CBD, 
the  tunneling  should  be  done  ot  as  much  depth  as  the  water  table 
permits  in  order  to  get  Into  the  firmer  material.     At  cut 
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and  cover  ataCions  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  slurry  wall  construction 
and/or  chemical  grouting. 

(2)    Local  Tunneling  Experience 

There  have  been  many  tunnels  constructed  in  the  Loa  Angelea  area. 
Seven  of  these  have  been  constructed  In  recent  years,  through  Che  same 
or  alniilar  formations,  by  tunnel  boring  machines;  see  Figure  IV. 3. 
The  San  Fernando,  Castaic  1  and  2,  and  Newhall  Tunnels  are  of  diameter 
comparable  to  subway  tunnels  and  used  precast  concrete  linings  as 
initial  supports. 

The  two  existing  nearby  tunnola,  Los  Angeles  City  Sewer  Tunnel  and  the 
Metropoliton  Water  Diadrlct'a  Hollywood  Water  Tunnel,  provide  infor- 
mation on  tunneling  conditions  In  the  Santo  Monica  Mountains. 
These  tunnels  are  shown  on  Figure  IV.  2.     In  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District's  Hollywood  Water  Tunnel,  which  Is  located  approximately  i*00 
feet  above  the  proposed  subway  tunnel,  the  Basalt  formation  was  des- 
cribed as  good  blasting  rock.     However,  water  seeps  were  coninon,  and  a 
temporary  Inflow  of  approximately  600  gpm  was  recorded  on  one  occas- 
sion. 

For  a  deep  bore  subway  line  the  SCRTD  would  use  properly  designed 
segmented  precast  concrete  linlnga  that  will  be  capable  of  supporting 
all  ground  loads  which  can  be  expected  Co  develop.  This  segmented 
lining  would  constitute  both  the  initial  and  final  lining  of  these 
tunnels.  Slraillar  aegmented  precasc  concrete  linings  have  already 
been  used  with  euccesa  in  many  other  locations  in  North  America, 
Europe  and  Jopun. 

(3)     Tunneling  for  n  Wow  Subway 

Tunnel  driving  coiidlCiDns  for  Alternative  I-V  in  the  soft  sedimentary 
rock  of  Fernando,  Pucnte,  and  Topanga  formations  are  expected  to  be 
favorable.     The  tunnel  face  in  most  of  these  fonnationa  will  range 
from  firm  to  stable.     However,  some  of  the  weakest  sand  and  silt  beds 
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Tunnels  in  Los  Angeles  Area  Excavated  by  Tunnel  Boring  Machines 


Figure  IV.  3 


Owner  and  Tunnel  Name 

Los  Angeles  CounCy  Flood 
Control  Dist.  Store 
Drain  #1102  (2  short 
segments:     Hoover  St., 
Sacatella) 

Metropolitan  Water  Dist. 
Tunnels  I  and  2 


Metropolitan  Water  Dist. 
San  Fernando 


Pacific  Telephone  Co., 
Olive  Street 

Metropolitan  Water  Dist. 
Balboa  Outlet 


Location 

Los  Angeles 
(downtown) 


Near  Yorba 

Linda, 
Orange  Co. 


Sylmar  area 


Bore  Material 
Length       Diameter    Geologic  Unit 


Los  Angeles 
(downtown) 

Sylmar 


0.6  mi 


3 . 4  mi 


5.5  mi 


17  ft 


11  ft 


22  ft 


.75  mi  7  ft 
0.7  mi        16  ft 


Sandstone ,  shale , 
Puente  Formation 


Sandstone  and 
Shale,  Puente 
Formation 


Sandstone , 

siltstone , 

boulders ; 
Saugus  Formation 

alluvium 


Siltstone , 
Puente  Formation 

Sandstone , 

Siltstone ; 
Saugus  Formation, 

Sunshine 

Ranch  Formation 


Year  Begun ^  Method,  Comments 

1975.   "Digmor"  in  a  shield.  Prior 
dewatering  required  by  spec. 
Gas  and  seeping  oil  encountered  in 
Los  Angeles  City  oil  field,  but 
controlled  by  strong  ventilation. 

1972.  Mainly  rotary-head  mole.  Delay 
In  Tunnel  No.   1  due  to  hard  sand- 
stone, but  rate  in  longer  Tunnel 
No.   2  avg.   60  ft/day;   several  days 
of  over  loo  ft/day.  Methane 
monitored . 

1969.  Digger-type  mole.     Dry  old 
alluvium  stood  well;  wet  old 
alluvium  caved,  required  dewatering 
from  within  tunnel.     Progress  up  to 
277  ft/day  (world  record), 
including  precast  segment  supports. 
Mole  handled  boulders  in  old 
alluvium  and  Saugus .     Methane  and 
heptane  gas  encountered. 

1969.  Rotary-head  mole.  Siltstone 
damp;  no  problems  encountered. 

1968.  Rotary-head  mole ;  conditions 
mostly  dry  to  dripping;  rates  up  to 
111  ft/day,  but  avg.  30  ft/day,  due 
in  part  to  short  tunnel  length  and 
adjustments  to  new  mole. 
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Tunnels  In  Los  Angeles  Area  Excavated  by  Tunnel  Boring  Machine  (CONT.) 

Figure  IV.  3 


Owner  and  Tunnel  Name 

.letropolitan  Water  Dist. 
Castaic  1  and  2 


Metropolitan  Water  Dist. 
Wewhall 


Location 

Castaic 
Saugus 


Newha 11- 
Sylmar 


Bore  Material 
Length        Diameter    Geologic  Unit 

3.5  mi        26  ft  Siltstone, 

sandstone , 
boulders , 
Castaic  Formation, 
Saugus  Formation 


3.3  rai        26  ft  Sandstone, 

siltstone , 
muds  tone ; 
Saugus  Formation , 
Pico  Formation 
Tows  ley-Formation 


Year  Begun,  Method,  Comments 

1967.  Digger-type  mole  handled  large 
boulders  in  Saugus  Formation  with 
no  significant  probelms.  Average 
rate  in  Castaic  No. 2  was  112  ft/day 
best  rate  202  ft/day  (4,100  cu.  yds. 
excavated  muck  in  24  hrs . )  Precast 
concrete  segment  supports  used. 

1966.   Rotary-head  mole  from  south 
portal,   oscillating  "windshield- 
wiper"  mole  from  north  portal. 
Long  segment  in  wet  sandstone  with 
boulders  of  Saugus  was  dewatered 
with  surface  wells;   gas  and  seeping 
oil  handled  with  strong 
ventilation. 
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in  che  newer  alluvium  deposits  in  the  CBD  may  tend  to  be  fasc  ravel- 
ing.    Groundwater  inflow  during  excavation  in  these  formations  is 
expected  to  be  of  a  minor  nature.     Tunneling  in  both  the  Topanga  and 
Puente  formations  will  be  below  the  perched  water  table,  but  water 
inflow    is  not  expected  to  be  large  nor  of  long  duration.     In  the  City 
Sewer  Tunnel,  inflows  of  100  gallons  per  minute  were  noted  along  with 
occasional  heavy  ground  pressures.     No  heavy  ground  occurred  in  the 
Hollywood  Water  Tunnel,  where  minor  water  seeps  were  common. 

The  tunnel  length  in  the  Puente  formation,  between  Figueroa  Street  and 
Western  Avenue,  can  be  expected  to  encounter  local  oil  and  gas  seeps. 
The  nearby  Sacatella  Flood  Control  Tunnel  was  excavated  under  Hoover 
Street,  north  of  Wilshire  Boulevard,  in  the  Puente  Formation  during 
1977.     The  contractor  used  a  backhoe-type  excavator  in  the  17-ft.  di- 
ameter shield.     Some  oil  seeped  down  the  sides  of  the  supports,  was 
skimmed  off  the  discharge  water  at  the  portal,  and  hauled  away  by  tank 
truck.     Proper  ventilation  prevented  excess  concentrations  of  explosive 
gas  and  was  responsible  for  safe  completion  of  the  work.     This  condi- 
tion, and  its  remedy,  was  similar  to  that  experienced  in  driving  the 
Hewhall  Water  Tunnel  during  the  late  1960's.    No  oil  or  gas  was  noted 
in  the  Topanga  formation  in  either  the  sewer  or  water  tunnel. 

Cores  from  exploratory  borings  in  the  Fernando  formation  indicates 
these  materials  are  generally  firm.     Water  inflows  should  not  materially 
affect  the  stability  of  this  formation.     However,  there  may  exist  un- 
known buried  alluvial  channels  at  tunnel  grade  in  the  Fernando  Forma- 
tion.    If  these  are  saturated,  proper  control  of  groundwater  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  tunnel  driving  difficulties,     Tar,  Oil,  and  gas  seeps 
will  be  common  for  about  2.5  miles  between  Highland  Avenue  and  Beverly 
Boulevard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  La  Brea  Tar  Pits.     Hydrogen  sulphide 
odors  were  reported  in  boring  No.  7.     Hydrogen  sulphide  and  methane 
gases  can  be  expected  to  seep  locally.    The  consultants  state  that  sub- 
way routes  extending  north  from  Wilshire  Boulevard  will  probably  en- 
counter the  same  oil  and  gas  seepage  conditons. 

The  old  Alluvium  formation  which  comprises  moat  of  the  Hollywood-Wilshire 
area,  consists  of  dense  to  very  dense  granular  material  containing 
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considerable  slit  and  clay  binder.     Those  macorlals  will  tend  to  bo 
slow  raveling  In  the  tunnel  face  which  depends  on  the  cohuaton  of  the 
fine-grained  binder  material.     Some  portions  o£  the  Old  Alluvium  con- 
sists of  relatively  cloan  aond  to  non-plaatic  ailt  with  little  cohosivo 
strength.     Throughout  most  of  the  proposed  alignment  in  the  Old  Allu- 
vium, the  tunnel  is  above  the  groundwater  table.    Near  tho  Los  Angoloa 
River  Channel  tho  tunnel  may  be  below  tho  groundwater  table  for  several 
hundred  feet  in  the  Old  Alluvium.     However,  the  volume  of  water  Inflow 
is  expected  to  be  email.    The  depth  of  the  Recent  Alluvium  where  it 
overlies  the  Old  Alluvium  is  not  a  well-defined  contact.    Where  shown 
on  the  system  profile,  the  contact  between  Recent  Alluvium  and  Old 
Alluvium  has  been  determined  on  the  basis  of  blow  counts  during  tho  re- 
cent drilling  program.     Generally,  whore  the  alluvium  is  doocrlbed  aa 
"dense"  and  whore  there  were  more  than  40  blows  per  foot  of  penetration, 
Old  Alluvium  was  deemed  to  be  present.     Overlying  alluvium  la  shown 
as  Recent  Alluvium.     The  maximum  depth  of  Recent  Alluvium  occurs  in  the 
Hollywood  area,  where  it  appears  to  be  approximately  70  feet. 

(4)  Subway  Construction  by  cut  and  cover. 

The  construction  of  a  BUbway  by  the  cut  and  cover  method  would  meon 
practically  all  the  excavation  work  being  done  In  the  recent  alluvium 
which  would  require  continuous  support  (piling  and  sheeting)  or  slurry 
wall  and  possibly  chemical  grouting.    At  two  locationa  there  could  be 
problems  due  to  "shallow  perched"  water  tables. 

Since  the  soil  material  over  the  subway  would  bo  returned  and  com- 
pacted,  there  would  be  no  significant  adverse  impact  on  major  land- 
forms  . 

(5)  Aerial  Guideway 

The  construction  of  an  aerial  guideway  has  not  been  considered  as 
completely  from  the  geologic  standpoint  as  the  subway  since  no  sig- 
nificant adverse  Impact  are  envlalonod  on  major  landforms.  High-riae 
buildings  have  been  built  all  over  the  Los  Angeles  baaln  without 
serious  difficulties.    An  aerial  guideway  nystem  would  require  little 


grading  and  would  conform  to  or  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  City  Building  and  Safety  Code. 


2.  Seismic 

a.      Existing  Seismic  Conditions 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Is  located  ot  the  junction  of  two  major  geo- 
morphlc  units,   the  Peninsular  Ranges  and  Che  Transverse  Ranges.  The 
geologic  structure  of  the  Peninsular  Ranges,  which  include  all  of  Los 
Angeles  south  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  is  predominantly  northwest 
trending  and  Includes  several  major  faults,   including  the  Uewport- 
Inglewood  Fault. -The  norchwoot-trending  structure  Is  abruptly  trun- 
cated by  the  Trans-verse  Ranges,  of  which  portions  of  the  Santa 
Monica,  Santa  Susana  and  San  Gabriel  Mountains  lie  in  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  area.     The  Southerly  margin  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  is 
bounded  by  a  major  fault  that  may  extend  from  westerly  of  Point  Dume 
to  Cucamonga  on  the  east.     The  lateral  extent  and  name  of  this  fault 
is  in  dispute,  but  it  certainly  exConde  northeasterly  from  offshore 
of  Santa  Monica  to  the  Los  AnRclea  River  and  is  called  the  Santa 
Monica-Hollywood  Fault  In  this  report.    Alcematlves  I-IV  (including 
the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II)  croas  this  Fault.    There  Is  no 
evidence  of  this  Fault  at  the  aurfncG  nor  wlchln  200  feet  of  the 
surface.     There  Is  no  evidence  of  activity  on  this  Fault  within  the 
past  11 .000  years. 

The  Los  Angeles  orea  may  be  Hubjected  Co  moderate  to  major  earthquakes 
resulting  from  movement  on  any  of  the  faults  listed  in  Figure  IV. A 
and  Hhovm  on  FlRure  IV. 5.     The  San  Andreas  and  Newport  Inglewood 
Faults  are  the  ones  of  most  concern.    The  Son  Andreas,  Newport-Ingle- 
wood  and  San  Fernando  Faults  are  active;  that  is.  significant  earth- 
quakes have  occurred  In  historic  times,  and  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  earthquakes  will  occur  In  the  future.     None  of  these  alternatives 
actually  crosses  these  faulcs. 

The  recenc  discovery  of  datable,  offset  peat  beds  across  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  near  Palmdale.   by  Dr.   Kerry  Sieh  of  CaUech.  provides  a 


FIGURE  IV.  4 
Active  and  Potentially  Active  Faults 


Fault 

Active 

San  Andreas 

Hewporc- 
Inglewood 

Santa  Susana- 
San  Fernando- 
Sierra  Madre 
System 

Potentially 
Active 

Halibu-Santa 
Monica 
Hollywood- 
Raymond 

Jorthrldge 

Vlhittier- 
Elslnore 

Palos  Verdes 


Total  Length 
(Miles) 


700 
AO 


25 
25 


Closest 
Distance  to 
Proposed 
Starter  Line 
(Miles) 


35 
2 


12 
16 


Maximum 
Magnitude 
of  Historic 
Earthquakes 


1857 
1933 


5.4 


1967 
1941 


Maximum  Credible* 
Earthquake  RichCer 
Magnitude 

(Greensf elder,  1974) 


8.3 
7.5 


The  maximum  expectable  earthquake  intensity  is  about  0.5  magnitude  less 
than  the  maxlmiun  credible  event. 
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Figure  IV. 5 
POTENTIALLY  ACTIVE  FAULTS 


Locat ion  map  showing  seismically  active  faults  and 
faults  that  break  alluvial  deposits  In  greater  Los  Angeles  area. 


useful  method  of  eaclraatlng  the  probable  recurrence  of  large  earth- 
quakes in  that  area.     Dr.  Sleh  haa  Carbon-IA  ago-datod  nine  major 
earthquakes  extending  back  to  the  fourth  century.    The  average  earth- 
quake recurrence  interval  for  these  nine  evonta  is  160  yoara.  How- 
ever, auccessive  eorthquakea  have  been  separoted  by  as  few  as  55  years 
and  as  much  as  300  years.     Considering  it  has  been  121  yoors  since  the 
last  major  earthquake  on  the  San  Andreas  Fault  in  Southern  California. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  next  major  quake  will  occur  within  the 
next  100  years.     It  has  lately  become  almost  customary  to  consider  the 
maximum  credible  earthquake  on  the  San  Andreas  Fault  as  an  event  of 
Hagnltude  8.5.     This  value  represents  the  outermost  limit  of  credibi- 
lity and  would  Involve  nearly  the  entire  700-mile  length  of  the  fault. 
The  two  historical  great  events  on  the  San  Androos,  In  1857  and  1906, 
were  of  somewhat  lower  magnitude,  certainly  not  over  8.3. 

The  Hewport-Inglewood  Fault  Is  in  reality  a  zone  of  an  echelon, 
discrete  faults  and  folds  that  extend  40  miles  from  Beverly  Hills  to 
ilewport  Beach.     This  zone  lies  only  two  miles  west  of  the  proposed 
Starter  Line,  but  any  extensions  of  that  line  westward  along  Wilahire 
Boulevard  or  southward  from  downtown  Los  Angeles  would  cross  thia 
zone.     The  maximum  credible  earthquake  assigned  to  the  Newport-lnglewood 
zone  must  be  based  on  empirical  correlations  between  fault  lengths . 
fault  pattern  and  historic  quakes.     Such  correlations  indicate  that  a 
Magnitude  7.0  is  reasonable  for  the  maximum  credible  event.    The  1933 
Long  Beach  earthquake  Magnitude  6.3  can  be  considered  as  typical  for 
expectable  earthquakes. 

b.      Types  of  Earthquake  Damage 

An  earthquake  could  damage  a  Rapid  Transit  aystem  by  four  types  of 
geologic  phenomena:   (1)  severe  ground  shaking,   (2)  liquefaction  of 
soils,   (3)  fault  offsets,  and  (4)  landslides.     The  first  phenomena  and 
the  latter  could  result  from  a  strong  earthquake  on  any  of  the  faults' 
listed  in  Figure  IV.  4.     Fault  offsets  would  only  result  from  an 
earthquake  on  the  Santa  Monica-Hollywood  Fault. 

Strong  ground  shaking  is,  by  far.  the  most  common  cause  of  damage  to 
buildings  and  other  structures  in  any  earthquake.    The  severity  of 


earthquake  shaking  depends  on  aeveral  factora  including  earchquake 
magnitude,  distance  to  the  epicenter,  and  local  geologic  conditions- 

The  moat  severe  ground  shaking  that  would  be  felt  In  the  starter  line 
area  would  bo  generated  by  a  Magnitude  7.5  earthquake  occurring  on  the 
Wowport-Inglewood  Fault,  giving  Modified  Mercalll  Intensities  of  VII 
to  IX  (NOAA,   1973).     Intensities  of  V  to  VIII  are  estimated  for  a  Mag- 
nitude 8.3  earthquake  on  the  San  Andreas  Fault  (NOAA.  1973).  This 
range  of  Intenalties  is  due  to  the  effects  of  local  geology  with  the 
lower  intenslticfl  in  the  hard  rock  portions  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains,  and  the  highest  Intensltlea  are  in  soft  alluvial  materials 
that  underlie  the  flatter-lying  area. 

Subway  -  The  strong  ground  ahoklng  effects  experienced  by  surface  and 
elevated  structures  are  miniraal  in  effect  in  deep  tunnels,  with  damage 
to  a  Bubway  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  contact  of  different  geologic 
formations,  such  as  a  granite/aandstone  contact.     This  is  due  to  con- 
trasting wave  velocities  and  clastic  properties.     At  auch  contacts,  it 
la  poBsiblc  that  minor  apalling  of  the  aubway  tunnel  lining  could 
occur,  but  a  collapse  is  extremely  unlikely.    This  Impact  could  occur 
primarily  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain  part  of  the  route. 

Aerial  -  A  strong  ground  shaking  may  effect  an  aerial  system  in  two 
ways.  It  may  damage  the  supporting  piers  and  decking,  and  it  might 
cause  the  dorailmont  of  trains. 

In  addition,   tliero  are  22,000  pro-1933  substandard  buildings  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.     Moat  of  these  urL>  mode  of  brick,  and  many  might 
collapse  in  a  major  earthquake.     The  falling  brick  or  collapsed  build- 
ings could  significantly  damage  an  oorlal  system  and  a  passing  rail 
car,  thereby  Increasing  significantly  the  number  of  injuries  and 
fatalities. 

Liquefaction,  a  phenomenon  observed  in  some  strong  earthquakes,  is  the 
sudden  and  temporary  loss  of  support  by  certain  soils  as  they  turn 
into  a  aemillquid  state.     Buildings  and  other  structures  founded  on  a 
site  that  liquefies  may  be  damaged.     For  a  soil  to  liquefy  requires  a 


special  set  of  conditions  including  low  soil  density,  critical  grain 
size,  high  water  table  (no  deeper  than  50  feet  below  the  surface),  and 
sufficiently  strong  earthquake  shaking.     Because  of  these  special  con- 
ditons,  only  a  few  limited  areas  of  Los  Angeles  are  likely  to  liquefy. 

A  portion  of  the  route  may  traverse  an  area  that  has  been  tentatively 
designated  as  a  liquefaction  potential  area.     However,  this  desig- 
nation is  based  on  limited  data  of  shallow  perched  water  tables. 

Subway  -  Liquefaction  of  soil  is  not  anticipated  to  be  a  problem  for 
deep  subway  tunnels,  as  the  tunnels  will  be  located  below  the  zone 
where  liquefaction  occurs.     However,  for  stations  some  design  for 
liquefaction  may  be  required.     Stations,  particularly  in  the  La 
Brea/Wilshlre  area  may  not  be  below  the  zone  of  potential  liquefac- 
tion.    Water  pressure  and  moving  sand  grains  can  cause  liquefaction. 

A  fault  offset  is  possible  where  the  line  would  cross  the  potential 
active  Santa  Monica-Hollywood  Fault.    A  potential  exists  for  a  moderate 
to  major  earthquake  with  attendant  fault  displacement  on  this  fault. 
This  potential  is  quite  low  relative  to  the  San  Andreas  or  Newporc- 
Inglewood  Fault,  but  there  is  a  slight  possibility  that  an  earthquake 
of  Magnitude  7.5  could  occur  within  the  life  of  the  project  (100 
years)  and  cause  a  few  feet  of  offset  at  the  most. 

Subway  -  Fault  offsets  could  damage  and  disrupt  tunnels  by  offsetting 
one  side  of  the  tunnel  relative  to  the  other  at  the  fault  trace. 

Aerial  -  Fault  displacement  could  damage  and  disrupt  an  elevated 
system  by  severing  the  supporting  towers  and  the  roadway. 

Landslides  in  hilly  terrain  are  often  initiated  as  a  result  of  earth- 
quake shaking  and  have  the  potential  for  damage  for  man-made  struc- 
ture. 

Subway  -  Landslides  are  not  anticipated  to  be  a  problem  in  deep 
tunnels.     Minor  rockfalls  may  be  encountered  in  tunneling  and  would  be 
stabilized  by  various  methods  during  the  tunnel  construction. 
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Aerial  -  Landslides  could  damage  or  destroy  Che  supporting  towers  of 
an  aerial  system  if  it  were  in  the  path  of  a  landslide. 

3 .  Subsidence 

The  Fernando,  Puente  and  Topanga  formations  have  potential  problems 
from  surface  subsidence  due  to  perched  water  tables  in  those  for- 
mations.    To  avoid  surface  subsidence  problems,  the  profile  of  a  rail 
tunnel  should  be  in  the  underlying  rock  of  those  formations.     The  use 
of  appropriate  tunneling  equipment  and  workmanship  should  result  in 
insignificant  surface  subsidence. 

Tunneling  in  the  more  clayey  and  dense  portions  of  the  Old  Alluvium 
should  not  cause  a  surface  settlement  problem.    However,  the  cleaner, 
sandier  portions  of  the  Old  Alluvium  will  be  more  susceptible  to  sur- 
face subsidence.     IJhere  tunneling  is  at  shallow  depth  in  this  material, 
appropriate  construction  procedures  and  good  workmanship  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  minimize  surface  subsidence.     The  simplest  solution  to 
this  potential  problem  will  be  to  avoid  shallow  tunneling  and  Co  estab- 
lish a  deep- level  tunnel  profile. 

An  aerial  system  should  not  result  in  any  significant  subsidence  prob- 
lems with  properly  designed  foundations. 

A.       Mineral  and  Other  Resources 

From  Figure  IV,   6  it  can  be  seen  that  oil  is  probably  the  only  signi- 
cant  mineral  resource  located  within  the  Regional  Core  Corridor. 
However,  gas  deposits  are  generally  found  in  oil  fields.  Several 
urban  drill  sites,  approved  oil  drilling  districts,  and  oil  fields 
extend  west  and  north  from  the  Central  City  through  the  Miracle  Mile 
and  Wilshire  District.*  The  closest  fields  are  the  Salt  Lake  Oil  Field 
and  the  South  Salt  Lake  Oil  Field.** 


*Oil  well  locations  are  on  file  with  the  City's  Oil  Administrator  and 
the  Zoning  Administration  Office,  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

**Conversation  with  Jeffrey  Druyun,  Acting  Oil  Administrator,  City  of 
Los  Angeles,   Hovember,  1977. 


The  Salt  Lake  Oil  Field  extends  between  Third  Street  and  Beverly  Boule- 
vards ,  from  Highland  Avenue  west  to  La  Cienega  Boulevard.     According  to 
Volume  II  of  California  Oil  and  Gab  Flelda.  compiled  by  the  Callfoml*i 
Division  of.  Oil  and  Gaa,  The  Salt  Lake  field  extends  downward  from  600 
feet  to  -1100  to  -1200  feot  at  La  Brea  and  -2600  to  -2700  feet  at 
Fairfax.     The  South  Salt  Lake  Oil  Field  lies  beneath  Wllshlre  to  a  depth 
of  approximately  1500  feet. 

Of  the  various  altomatlvcB,  only  the  altematlves  followlnp  Wllehlre 
Boulevard  and/or  Fairfax  Avenue  (which  include  the  Board  Preferred 
Alternative  II)  would  be  in  the  proximity  of  exlatlnp  oil  extraction 
activltiea.     Oil  drilling  nenerally  involvea  the  borlnp  of  a  vertical 
shaft  to  a  depth  of  approximately  1500  feet  below  the  surface.  Often^ 
the  boring  is  then  nnpled  as  it  continues  downward  (slant  drilling). 

Of  the  aerial,  surface  or  subterranean  configurations,  the  subway 
would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  Impact.     A  subway  system  would 
run  between  50  and  200  feet  beneath  the  aurface.     Therefore,  as  oil 
extraction  occurs  far  below  the  deepest  lovol,  no  aignlf leant  impact 
on  the  oil  fiolda  is  anticipated. 

B.  ECOLOGICAL 

1,  HeteoroloRy 

a.       Wind  Effects: 

The  meteorology  analyals  was  focused  on  possible  effects  of  the  rapid 
transit  structures  on  the  surrounding  microclimate, 

No  adverse  wind  effects  would  be  expected  from  rapid  transit.  Aerial 
Rapid  Transit  atructurea  should  bo  only  20  -  25  feet  or  so  in  height 


which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  channel  wind  from  above  down  to 
street  level.     The  wind  caused  by  passing  vehicles  on  elevated  guide- 
way  would  be  50  feet  or  so  from  adjacent  properties  and  pedestrian 
areas  and  too  far  away  to  be  perceived. 

b.  Heat  Buildup 

Heat  buildup  In  paved  parking  and  plaza  areas  and  beside  building  sur- 
faces can  be  mitigated  with  landscaping,  choice  of  building  materials 
and  colors,  and  building  setback  from  adjacent  property. 

c.  Heat  Release 

Heat  release  from  power  generation  would  be  primarily  in  coastal 
locations  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties  (location  of  existing 
power  plants)  and  of  a  fairly  small  magnitude  (approximately  one  per- 
cent —  see  Energy  Section  IV.  F)  compared  with  existing  heat  released, 

2.      Vegetation  and  Wildlife 

a .  Introduction 

The  principal  area  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  concern  is  over  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains.    All  other  portions  of  alignments  would  be 
on  city  streets,  where  vegetation  is  no  problem.     In  no  case  would 
a  transit  line  result  in  any  disruption  to  existing  vegetation  and 
wild  life,  because  In  every  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tunnel 
through  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains.     The  California  Native  Plant 
Society's  rare  and  endangered  plant  list  (Powell,  197A)  and  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Services'  rare  and  endangered  animal  species  list  were 
consulted  for  species  located  in  the  Regional  Core  area.  The  Los 
Angeles  Conservation  Plan.  December,  1973,  was  consulted  for  classifi- 
cation of  habitat  areas.    Alignments  and  station  locations  were  then 
reviewed  for  potential  vegetation  and  wildlife  impacts. 
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C.       WATER  QUALITY 


1 .  Impacts 

The  analysis  in  the  section  on  Major  Land  Forms  indicated  the  following 
potential  water  resource  impacts  and  mitigation: 

a.  Groundwater  Inflow 

Substantial  groundwater  inflow  (as  touch  as  600  gallons  per  minute) 
could  be  encountered  beneath  the  Santa  llonica  Mountains  (Alternatives 
I.   II  and  III)  where  tunneling  crosses  fissures  in  rock.  During 
construction,   seepage  water  would  be  pumped  out  of  the  tunnel  and 
allowed  to  enter  the  surface  drainage  system.     The  completed  tunnels 
do  not  have  to  be  made  completely  water-tight.     Minor  seepage  is 
expected,  and  can  be  handled  without  undue  difficulty. 

b.  Oil  and  Tar  Seeps 

During  construction,  minor  local  oil  and  tar  seeps  can  be  expected 
along  the  subway  alignment  in  Wilshire  Boulevard  between  Figueroa 
Street  and  Western  Avenue.     This  problem  is  nortoally  handled  by 
skimming  the  oil  from  the  surface  of  water  discharged  from  the  tunnel 
and  hauling  it  away  by  tank  truck  to  a  suitable  land  fill  disposal 
site.     Sealants  would  be  used  to  prevent  oil  seepage  between  segments 
of  the  concrete  tunnel  liner. 

During  construction,  water  pumped  from  subway  tunnels,  station  exca- 
vations and  holes  for  aerial  guideway  footings  would  be  disposed  of  in 
the  storm  drainage  system.     Most  oil  would  be  skimmed  from  the  water 
and  sediment  would  be  removed  by  use  of  a  settling  basin  before  dis- 
charge to  the  drainage  system.     The  discharge  would  increase,  but  not 
overburden  the  storm  drainage  system  during  construction.     The  chem- 
ical and  bacterial  quality  of  the  discharge  should  be  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  quality  experienced  today  in  low  flow  periods. 


c.      Perched  Water  T«blo  Ronoath  Wtlnhtro  Boulcvjird 


The  high  (shallow)  perched  water  tabic  benenth  Wilshiro  Boulovard 
(Alternatives  I,  II,  IV,  V)  Lndicatoa  that  tunneling  bolow  60  foot  in 
depth  would  suffice  to  avoid  aorioua  water  inflow  problomd  and  tho 
lowering  of  the  Wiliihirc  aroii  water  tablo. 

d.  Surface  Water  Runoff 

Relative  to  the  null  case  (Altornativc  XI),  imp lamentation  of  one  of 
the  other  alternutivca  ia  projected  to  result  In  a  reduction  of  vehiclo 
volume  due  to  increased  tranait  use,  and  will  have  an  aaaociatud  poBi- 
tive  effect  on  aurfaco  water  runoff  due  to  a  reduction  (compared  to 
Alternative  XI)  in  fuel  and  tire  pollutants  entering  tho  atorm  drain- 
age system  (asbestos,  lead,  etc.).    These  effects  will  bo  arcawido  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  aito-apecif ic  impacta  could  be  mouaured. 

e.  Hater  Supply 

Since  Los  Angeles  imports  so  much  of  Ita  water  from  Owunu  Valley,  the 

Colorado  River  and  Northern  California,  no  effect  on  that  aupply  will 

result  from  the  implementation  of  any  of  tho  alternatives  propoBcd. 

D.       AIR  QUALITY 

1,  Introduction 

Lob  Angeles  (South  Coast  Air  Basin  +  Ventura  County),  ia  widely 
recognized  as  having  the  woret  air  quality  of  any  area  in  the  United 
States.     For  example,  tho  federal  oxidant  (nmog)  standard  was  oxcoodod 
252  days  in  1976.     All  other  state  ond  federal  atandarda  are  alflo 
frequently  exceeded  as  well,  as  indicated  in  Figure  IV.  7. 

The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977  require  Lhut  national  air 
quality  standards  must  be  attained  by  1982,  with  possible  extcnaion 
until  1987  for  oxidant  and  carbon  monoxide.     If  these  atandarda  are 
not  met,   then  certain  federal  funds  may  be  withheld  from  the  region. 
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FIGURE  IV.  7 
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SOURCE:     SCAG-AQMP  Working  Paper  I  March.  1978 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  for  many  contaminants,   the  standard  set 
by  the  State  of  California  is  more  stringent  than  that  set  by  the 
Federal  Government.     Pleaoe  refer  to  Figure  IV. 8  for  comparison  of 
these  standards.     The  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments 
(SCAG)  Is  coordinating  a  region-wide  effort  to  develop  an  Air  Quality 
Management  District  (AQI©)  plan.     This  SCAG-AQHD  plan,   for  the  South 
Coast  Air  Basin  (SCAB)  plus  Ventura  County,  will  then  become  part  of 
the  California  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP)   to  improve  air  quality. 
Improving  public  transit  in  a  variety  of  ways  is  an  important  program 
in  the  Draft  AQMD,  dated  October  1978.     There  are  over  130  programs 
suggested  for  the  entire  region.     Costs  are  identified  as  well  as 
relative  impact  of  each  program. 

Through  programs  already  Implemented  during  the  past  ten  years,  ther? 
has  been  improvement  in  air  quality.     Furthermore,  as  shown  most 
clearly  on  Figure  IV,  9,   there  should  continue  to  be  improvement 
through  1987  through  the  implementation  of  rules  which  have  been 
adopted  as  of  July  1978.     However,  although  air  quality  will  Improve 
under  these  rules,  there  will  still  be  a  wide  margin  between  projected 
levels  and  Federal  or  State  standards.     Analysis  indicates  that  none 
of  these  transit  alternatives  would  be  particularly  significant  at 
the  regional  level  in  attempting  to  reach  the  Federal  and  State 
standards.     However  on  a  localized  level,  such  as  in  the  LACBD  and  in 
the  Regional  Core,  there  could  be  significant  improvements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  one  of  the  Rail/Bus  alternatives  Is  con- 
structed, its  passenger  carrying  capacity  could  be  increased  greatly 
beyond  present  projections  by  reducing  headways  and  hence  increasing 
the  number  of  trains.     This  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  air 
quality  by  further  reducing  auto  trips.     Capacity  of  All-Bus  Alter- 
natives could  also  be  Increased  by  adding  buses,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  because  of  street  congestion  limitations. 

2.  Impacts 

a.      Pollutants  to  be  measured 

Air  pollution  in  the  SCAB  plus  Ventura  County  area  is  caused  by  both 
mobile  and  stationary  sources.     Figures  IV.   10  &  11,  indicate  the 


FIGURE  IV. 8 
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FIGURE  IV. 8  (continued) 
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SOURCE:       SCAC  -  AQMP,  OCTOBER  78 
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Flfluro  IV.9 
SUMMARY  OF  EMISSION  PROJECTIONS 


RHCE:. 


j  NOX 
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FIGURE  IV. 10 
BASE  VEAR  EHISSIONS  -  1975-76 
uy  MAJOR  SOURCE  CATEGORY  (TONS/DAY) 
AVERAGE  SUMMER  WEEKDAY 
SCAD 


SOURCE 

TIIC 

RHC 

CO 

NOx 

SO2*** 

PART 

TONS /DAY 

X  of 
Mnn-Mnda 

X  of 
TOTAL 

TONS/DAY 

X  of 

Kan -Ma do 

X  of 

TOTAL 

TONS /DAY 

Z  of 
TOTAL 

TONS /DAY 

X  o£ 
TOTAL 

TONS /DAY 

%  of 
TOTAL 

TONS /DAY 

%  of 
TOTAL 

STATIONARY 
(Area  +  I'oliit) 

On-Road  Mobllo 

Off-Roiid  Mobllo 

Subtotnl  (Miin-Mnilo) 

676 
969 
92 
1737 

3B.9 
55.8 
5.3 
100.0 

23.5 
33. fl 
3.2 

510 
SBA 
81 
U78 

31.5 
59.8 
5.7 
100.0 

30.0 
52.2 
5.0 

215 
7699 

527 
Sii/il 

2.6 
91.2 
6.2 
100.0 

<i64 
96^1 
125 
1283 

36.2 
5'..1 
9.7 
100.0 

316 
46 
38 

i.00 

79.0 
11.5 
9.5 
100.0 

184 
70 
31 

285 

64.6 
24.6 
10.0 
100.0 

KiiturnI  SourcL>B* 

1132 

39.5 

215 

12.7 

TOTAL 

2669 

100.0 

1693 

100.0 

100.0 

1283 

100.0 

400 

100.0 

285 

100.0 

1  IncludoB  vegototlvo,  Imnlfllla  mid  ntilraul  wanto. 
SOURCE:      SCAG  -  AQMP,  OcCobor  78 
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FIGURE  IV  .11 


PROJECTED  EMISSIONS*  -  1987 
BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  (TONS/DAY) 
AVERAGE  SUMMER  WEEKDAY 
SCAB 


SO2 


TOHS/DAY    %  of  %  o£  TONS/DAY 

Man-Hade  TOTAL 


STATIONARY 
(Area  +  Point) 

531 

51.0 

Ik 

360 

□n-Road  Mobile 

399 

38.3 

18 

k 

33i 

Off-Road  Mobile 

111 

10.7 

5 

1 

101 

Subtotal  (Han-Made) 

10^1 

100.0 

815 

Natural  Sources** 

1132 

52 

1 

215 

X  of  X  o£  TONS/DAY 

Man-Made  TOTAL 


I  of  TONS/DAY 
TOTAL 


4A.2           34.9  252 

i.3.4           34.4  3176 

12.4             9.8  674 

100.0             -  ^102 
20.9 


6.1 
77.5 
16.4 
100.0 


X  of  TONS/DAY  Z  ut  TONS/DAY 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


%  of 
TOTAL 


56.2 

35.6 


.      ^      1      .nH  regulations  **      Includes  vegetative,  landfills  and  animal  waato. 
*        Assumes  currently  mandated  rules  and  regulations. 

in  lower  projections  o£  sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 
SOURCE:      SCAG  -  AQMP,  October  78  | V  1  9 
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projected  change  in  sources  of  emissions  in  1976  and  1987.  For 
example,  527«  of  Reactive  Hydrocarbons  (RHC)  in  1976  were  caused  by 
on-road  mobile  sources.     In  1987  this  percentage  will  decrease  to 
34%. 

An  area  somewhat  larger  than  Che        square  mile  regional  core  was 
selected  for  analysis  of  traffic  impacts.     It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  significant  improvement  in  public  transit  in  the  regional 
core  would  have  some  effect  on  surrounding  communities.     This  135 
square  mile  area  is  titled  The  Regional  Core  Traffic  Impact  Area  and 
within  its  borders  (see  map  in  Figure  IV. 12)  approximately  107.  of  Che 
region's  daily  auto  trips  and  VMT  occur.     For  air  quality  purposes, 
it  is  generally  assumed  that  since  107,.  of  the  region's  VMT  occur  in 
the  Traffic  Impact  Area,  107,  of  the  SCAG  region's  on-road  mobile 
emissions  are  created  in  this  area. 

b.     Mobile  Source  Emissions  in  the  Total  SCAB, 
Ventura  Region 

Since  none  of  Che  Regional  Core  Rapid  Transit  Alternatives  will 
impact  stationary  sources,  all  aCCenCion  will  be  focused  on  mobile 
source  emissions.     As  indicated  in  the  Traffic  Chapter  of  Che  report, 
a  167=  increase  in  (light  duty)  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT)  can  be 
expected  between  1976  and  1990  if  no  improvements  are  made  in  public 
transit  in  Che  Regional  Core  Traffic  Impact  Area  (i.e.,  Null  Alterna- 
tive XI).     If  Alternative  II  is  selected  and  built  (18-mlle  rail 
line),  there  will  be  a  127=  increase  in  auto  trips  VMT  which  is  a 
reduction  of  47=  from  the  null.     Therefore,  if  Alternative  II  is 
selected,   100,000  auto  trips  and  710.000  VMT  will  be  saved  compared 
to  the  null. 

According  to  the  SCAG  Draft  Air  Quality  HanagemenC  Plan,  OcCober. 
1978.  implementation  of  an  18-mile  rapid  transit  system,  Program 
H-86,  will  result  in  the  regional  emission  improvement  shown 
in  Figure  IV. 13,       It  was  with  the  assistance  of  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  using  the  Direct  Travel  Impact 
Model  (DTIM)  that  these  results  were  developed,     The  most 


recent  emission  factors  wore  used  as  prepared  by  tho  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  California  Air  Rosourcoa  Board. 


FIGURE  IV.  13 


Program  11-86 

1986-EmlBsion  Roduccion  tn  SCAB  &  Vontura  Co.  Raglon 


MIC 

NOk 

CO 

1987  Tona/Day 

0.4 

0.6 

3.4 

1987  Tona/Vonr 

U6 

219 

1,241 

e:     SCAG  Draft  AQMD.  p. 

IX-224 

The  above  three  polluCantii,  UcacCive  Hydrocarbons   (RHC),  OxidoB  of 
Uitrogon  (NOx)  and  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)  are  tho  throe  moot  Impor- 
tant Co  measure,  and  are  Indicative  of  overall  nlr  quollcy.    To  pro- 
vide some  perspective  in  the  regional  Impact  of  this  omiaalon  reduc- 
tion which  would  result  from  the  implementation  of  a  rail  rapid  tran- 
sit syatem  (Alternative  II),  tho  Information  in  Figure  IV.  I'l  la  pro- 
vided: 


FIGURE  IV.  U 
Program  H-86 

1976  1982  1987 

RHC  Inventory/Forecast 

(Tons/Day)  907. B  498,8  358,0 

PercenC  Reduction  of  0,4 

(Tons/Day)  --  --  0.17. 

NOx  Inventory/Forecast 

(Tons/Day)  628 .2  443 .6         405 . 5 

Percent  Reduction  of  0.6 

(Tons/Day)  --  --  0.17.  • 

CO  Inventory/Forecast 

(Tons/Day  7961.0  4336.0  3278.2 

Percent  Reduction  of  3.4 

(Tons/Day)  --  --  0.17, 

Source:     SCAG  Draft  AQMD,   p.  IX-225 
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Using  a  proportional  raechodology  the  reduction  In  theae  cliree  pollutants 
for  each  of  the  other  nine  tmprovcmcnt  alternaclvoa  was  calculated  and 
preaentod  in  Figure  IV.   15.    ThuB,  it  can  be  Been  that  the  maxlinuni 
aavingfl  achievable  of  O.U  RUC,  0.6  HOx  and  3. A  CO  cono  per  day  in  1987 
for  Alternative  II  will  bo  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  improvement 
of  the  regional  level.     Tliia  tu  not  a  aignificnnt  amount  of  savings  on 
a  regional  acalc.     The  difforoncoB  between  alternatives  are  very  amall 
and  are  thoroforo  virtually  meaningloBB . 


c.       Localized  Air  Quality  Impacts  in  the  Regional  Core 

The  California  Department  of  Transportation  (CalTrans)  has  developed  a 
dally  emissions  inventory  for  the  Los  Angeles  region  on  a  five  kilo- 
meter square  grid  basis.     Mobile,  on  road  emissions  for  both  1976  as 
the  base  year  and  1990  were  calculated  for  each  individual  square, 
nine  of  theae  5  kilometer  squares  (equal  to  86.5  square  miles)  roughly 
correspond  to  the  55  square  mile  Regional  Core. 


FIGURE  IV. 15 
AIR  QUALITY  IMPACTS  OF  ALTERMATIVES 


Pollucnnta  In  Tona/Day 
Reduced  Compared  to  Null  (Atl.  XI) 


Alternative 

VHT 
Siivcd 

lUlC 

NOx 

CO 

I 

629,000 

0.35 

0.53 

3.01 

710.000 

O.'iO 

0.60 

3.40 

III 

594,200 

0.33 

0.50 

2.85 

IV 

««3,000 

0.25 

0.37 

2.12 

V 

399,800 

0.22 

0.33 

1.87 

VI 

629,000 

0.35 

0.53 

3.01 

VII 

79,500 

0.04 

0.07 

0.38 

VIII 

61,700 

0.03 

0.05 

0.30 

IX 

63,900 

0.04 

0.05 

0.31 

X 

60,300 

0.03 

0.05 

0.29 

(NULL) 
XI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Three  pollutants  were  examined,   total  hydrocarbons   (THC) ,   oxides  of 
nitroRen  (NOx)  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO).     The  daily  emissions  which 
would  b'e  reduced  by  virtue  of  implementinp  Alternative  II  (the  Board 
Preferred  Alternative)  are  compared  in  the  following  Fipure  IV. 16  to 
the  total  emissions  expected  in  1990  in  the  nine  grid  squares. 

FIGURE  IV. 16 

Comparison  of  Pollutant  Emissions  iline  Square 
Grids  of  Regional  Core  -  Average  Week  Day  1990 


1990  Daily  Tons 

of  Emissions 

Expected  (Mo  Build  Alt.) 

THC  29.6 

NOx  35.4 

CO  247.2 

*RHC  Converted  to  THC 


1987  Tons  of 
Reduced 
Emissions  Alt . 

0.43* 

0.60 

3.40 


Emissions  Reduced 
As  a  Percent  of 
Total  Expected  in 
1990  (Ho  Build  Alt.) 

1 . 57. 

1.7S 

1.47. 


Baao  Tons/Day 

Emitted  in  1977  385.0         405.5  3278.2 

In  SCAB  Region 
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The  Regional  Core  is  the  most  polluted  area  of  the  region.     For  example, 
the  single  5  kilometer  grid  which  covers  downtown  Los  Angeles  has  the 
highest  levels  of  total  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide  of  any  square 
in  the  entire  region.     This  grid  square  has  the  second  highest  level 
of  rfOx  in  the  region.     The  savings  of  pollutants  would  be  realized 
almost  entirely  within  these  9  grid  squares.     The  savings  achieved  aa 
a  result  of  implementing  Alternative  II.  combined  with  other  programs, 
are  very  positive  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  improve  air  quality. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  very  conservative  estimates  of  auto  trip 
and  vehicle  miles  traveled  savings  were  made  and  the  passenger  carry- 
ing capacity  of  a  rail  system  could  easily  be  doubled  by  reducing  the 
headways  should  the  need  arise.     Hence  many  more  auto  trips  and  VITT 
could  be  saved  thereby  resulting  in  even  greater  air  quality  Improve- 
ments.    This  potential  should  be  strongly  emphasized. 

d.      Air  Quality  in  the  Vicinity  of  Stations 

The  subject  of  auto  congestion  and  air  quality  In  the  vicinity  of 
stations  is  also  very  complex.     In  the  Traffic  Impact  Chapter,  it  can 
be  seen  that  at  all  stations  there  will  be  an  increase  In  traffic  due 
to  persons  driving  to  the  stations.     This  type  of  stop  and  atart 
traffic,  coupled  with  parking  facilities,  both  public  and  private, 
will  combine  to  cause  increased  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
other  emissions  in  the  vicinity  of  these  stations. 

The  most  important  pollutant  to  be  concerned  with  In  an  analysis  of 
the  vicinity  of  a  station  and  parking  garage  is  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO) . 
It  is  a  relatively  stable  pollutant  in  the  air  and  the 
slower  the  speed  of  traffic  the  more  CO  is  created.    As  a  reasonable 
worst  case  sample  the  North  Hollywood  station  area  corner  near  Lankershlm 
and  Chandler  Boulevards  was  selected  for  analysis.     It  waa  assumed 
that  a  major  parking  garage  would  be  on  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
Intersection  with  the  wind  at  2  miles  per  hour  and  parallel  to  Lankershlm 
Boulevard,  with  level  D  stability.     CALINE  2,  computer  model,  as 
revised  in  November  1976.  was  used  to  estimate  the  concentration.  CO 
emissions  experienced  at  50,   100  and  150  feet  from  the  garage  at  a 
height  cf  ^'ive  feet  above  ground  during  the  peak  one  hour  and  the  peak 


eight  hour  periods  were  colculotod,  See  Figure  IV. 17.    A  tumporaturo 
of  15°  F  was  assumed  as  well  as    57%    cold  atnrta.    The  emliiaion 
factor  used  was  developed  by  EPA  In  Mobllo  Sourca  Eminsion  Fnctora, 
March  1978  (EMfAC  5).     It  la  43.5  grams  por  mllo  Cor  an  avorago  vehlclfl 
speed  of  10  mph  during  the  PM  peak  hour.    Tho  width  of  each  strout  in 
1986  was  assumed  to  be  90  foot.    Tho  City  Truffle  Department  provided 
the  one  hour  and  eight  hour  traffic  volumoa.    Tho  roaults  aro  ahown 
in  Figure  IV.  17. 


Vehlcles/Hr. 
Both  Dlrec. 


Lankershlm 
2300 


Chandler 
3160 


FIGURE  IV. 17 


CO  at  Lankorshim  and  Chondler  Blvda. 
 One-Hour  PPM  Concontratlon 


Distance 
50' 


5.9 
2.3 


Distance 
100' 


5,0 
2.0 


Diatanco 
150' 


3.8 
1.8 


Eiaht-Hour  PPM  ConcQntgQtion 


Lankershlm 
Chandler 


SO' 
4.8 
2.1 


100' 
4,0 


150' 

3.1 

1.6 


Using  the  reaulta  from  thia  CALINE  model  we  muat  add  the  reoulta  from 
Lankershlm  to  the  Chandler  CO  concontratlon  and  then  add  that  to  the 
ambient  air  quality  concentrationa  expected  In  North  Hollywood.  Tho 
ambient  for  Worth  Hollywood  waa  projected  by  using  information  accurod 
at  the  Durbank  Air  Control  Monitoring  Station  about  3  mllea  to  the 
northeast.     The  total  of  theac  three  must  be  compared  with  the  State 
and  Federal  standards. 
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One  Hour  -  50  Feet  -  1986 


Lankershlm 

Chandler 

Ambient 

Total 


22.2  ppm 


The  Btandard  CO  for  che  Scnto  Lb  not  to  oxceod  40  ppm,  and  It  la  clear 
that  no  vlolationa  of  thlo  standard  are  expected,  aa  well  as  for  the 
Federal  Government  atandard,  which  1b  35  ppm. 


i:iKht  Hour  -  50  Feet  -  19S6 

Lankorohlm  '4.8 

Chandler  2.1 

Ambient  8.5 


The  standard  for  the  Federal  Government  In  9  ppm  for  8  hours  and  the 
9,9  reasonable  woriit  case  Homplo  may  exceed  this  standard  on  occasion. 
The  State  otandurd  In  10  ppm  over  o  12  hour  period. 

The  doflign  of  the  parking  atucturo,  the  placement  of  entrances  and 
oxito,   the  bus  drop  off  pointn,  the  kiss  and  ride  zones  will  all  play 
u  key  role  In  determlnine  air  quality  conditions  in  the  future  and  the 
mitigating  Impocta.     The  facility  would  bo  carefully  designed  to 
maximize  diaporaion  and  roinimlzo  congoation.     Al«o,  enclosed  parking 
structures  with  air  collection  filtera  to  control  pollutants  would  be 
conBldored.     Particularly  in  the  PM  peak  hour  with  virtually  1007.  cold 
stortB,  the  air  quality  impacts  could  be  moat  advarso. 


NOISE  AND  VIBRATION 


1.  Introduction 

Host  of  the  proposed  transitway  routes  and  all  of  the  stations  are 
located  along  arterial  streets  where  large  traffic  volumes  and  corre- 
spondingly high  noise  levels  exceed  APTA  Noise  &  Vibration  Guidelines 
and  City  of  Los  Angeles  Ordinances  setting  forth  noise  standards. 

In  a  few  locations,    the  transit  guideway  alternatives  would  pass 
through  residential  areas  with  small  traffic  volumes  and  relatively 
low  noise  levels.     Noise  data  is  based  on  actual  field  measurement  on 
existing  transit  properties  with  direct  application  of  results  to  the 
problems  in  Southern  California.     Initially,  maximum  passby  noise  in 
A-weighted  decibels  and  weighted  noise  levels  Ldn  "^^  determined  for 
each  transit  mode  (rail,  busway,  buslane)  based  upon  measurements  of 
wayside  noise  levels  in  other  communities.     Variation  in  noise  levels 
due  to  vehicle  speed,  acceleration/engine  rpm,  number  and  length  of 
trains,  elevation  of  guideway  above  ground  level  and  distance  from  the 
transitway  were  identified.     The  effectiveness  of  acoustical  barriers 
was  also  determined  based  upon  experience,  principally  with  San  Francisco 
(BART),  Washington,  D.C.   (WHATA) ,  Atlanta  (MARTA) ,  and  Toronto  (TTC) 
systems.   (See  Appendix  II  F  for  consultant's  report.) 

Ground-borne  noise  and  vibration  levels  were  projected  for  subway 
train  operations.     Aerial  and  at-grade  configurations  were  determined 
to  have  no  significant  ground-borne  noise  and  vibration  effects. 

Noise  levels  were  projected  by  the  consultant  in  transit  station  areas 
due  to  bus  and  auto  access  volumes  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  and 
measurement , 

Once  noise  levels  had  been  projected  for  each  transit  mode  by  itself, 
ambient  or  background  1977  and  1990  Lj^^  was  determined  in  relation  to 
actual  field  measurements  beside  streets  surrounding  designated  transit 
stations.     This  permitted  comparison  of  transit-related  noise  levels 
with  background  noise  levels  and  summation  of  the  two  sources  so  that 
increased  noise  could  be  Identified. 
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2 ,  Impaccs 


Results  of  the  noise  and  vibraton  analysis  were: 

a.       Hoise  on  Aerial  Structure  and  Arterial  Streets 

In  general,  the  noise  impact  produced  by  transit  trains  is  lesa  than 
or  comparable  to  that  produced  by  buses,  even  with  faster  train  speeds 
and  passbys  of  longer  duration  (See  Figure  IV.  18). 

If  no  noise  mitigation  was  developed  for  aerial  transitway  along  major 
arterial  streets  (Alternative  I-VI) ,  wayside  Ljn*  would  be  increased 
as  much  as  3dBA  -  up  to  78  dBA,  compared  to  the  no  project  alternative 
(72-75dBA).     This  increase  would  not  be  perceptible.     The  bualane 
alternatives  (VII-X)  would  increase  L^n  on  arterial  streets  by  X-2 
dBA,  a  barely  discernible  increase. 

Although  structural  design  can  mitigate  noise  from  aerial  structures 
(Alternatives  I-VI)  ,  no  such  technique  is  applicable  to  in-street  ope- 
rations  (Alternatives  VII-X) .     Addition  of  continuous  sound  barrier 
walls  (3-4  feet  high  for  rail  and  6-10  feet  for  busway  with  an  acousti- 
cally dampening  surface)  to  aerial  guideway  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  transitway  noise  substantially  within  the  background  noise  along 
arterial  streets.     L^n  then  would  be  60-64  dBA  for  the  aerial  rail 
guideway  (observer  at  ground  level  50  feet  from  guideway;  maximum  70 
MPH  and  6  car  trains;   128  trains  per  day)  and  58-62  dBA  for  the  busway 
(Observer  at  ground  level  50  feet  form  guideway:  bus  accelerating, 
1152  buses  per  day).     This  compares  with  an  Lj^^  along  arterial  streets 
of  72-75  dBA  for  1990  baseline  (Alternative  XI  and  subway  alternatives), 
and  62-70  dBA  for  bus  lanes  (Alternatives  VII-X). 


*^dn  is  a  day-ni^ht  weighted  sound  level  which  reflects  greater  human 
sensitivity  to  nighttime  noise.     The  A-weighted  sound  pressure  level 
is  decibels   (dBA)   is  averaged  across  daytime  hours   (7  AM  -  10PM)  and 
nighttime  hours  (10PM  -  7AM)  and  a  ten  dBA  penalty  is  added  to  the 
■..ighttiroe  average.     The  averaging  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  noise 
11:  a  logarithmic  function  (e.g.,  80  decibels  sound  pressure  Is  10  times 
as  -*reat  as  70  decibels);  hence,  peak  noise  levels  tend  to  dominate  low 
level  or  background  noises  in  the  averaging. 


FIGURE  IV.  18 


EXTERIOR  NOISE  LEVELS  FOR  VARIOUS 
RAPID  TRANSIT  MORES  AND  lOCATTONg 

(Transit  plus  Background  Ldn  ^M) 

Union      WilBhlro  &    Hollywood  Rcaidontial 
Station       La  Uron  Bowl 


Rail  In  Subway  (Alternatives  I-V)        77           76  78  65 

Rail  on  Aerial  Structure  (AlternatlvoB  I-V) 

Without  Sound  Barriera             77-79      76-78  78-79  69-74 

With  Sound  Barriers*                     77           76  78  59-64 

Bus  on  Aerial  Structure  (Altornutlvo  VI) 

Without  Sound  Burrlers             77-78      76-77  78  70-73 

With  Sound  Barriers**                   77           76  78  60-63 

Bus  on  Surface  Street   (Alternotlvco  Vll-X) 

77      76-77  78  65-71 

Baseline  Bus  (Alternative  XI)               77           76  76  65 


Continuous  parapet  walla  3-4  feet  high  on  both  uldea  of  elevated 
structures;   includes  ucouatlcal  surface  Crcatment. 

Continuous  parapet  walla  6-10  feet  high  on  both  sides  of  elevated 
structure;   includes  acouotlcal  aurface  treatment. 
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b.      Uoiao  and  VlbraClon  in  Subway 


Nolou  Impflcca  o£  subway  oporaClonu  (Alternatlveo  I-V)  could  poaslbly 
be  expected  from  vonCilatlon  ehuftfl  located  In  residential  or  pedoo- 
trian  arcaa,  and  there  io  the  potential  of  vibration- induced  noise 
inside  buildingu  if  cloao  Co  the  iiubway  line  and  if  the  line  were  at 
shallow  depth.     Careful  filclng  of  ventilation  iihfiftH  can  avoid  related 
noise  oxpofluro.     Rxporloncu  at  other  trannlt  propertloii  shows  that 
rofliliont  rnil  ffldtcnera  «nd  floritlnf*  iilub  Crnckbod  (reHillcnt  material 
ooparutlng  aubway  cosing  from  irackbed)  can  be  used  to  reduce  trans- 
mioalon  of  vibration  and  rosulcing  low-frequency  noise  to  atructures 
within  50  feet  of  the  subway.     Meaaures  to  avoid  "ground-borne"  noise 
appear  particularly  opplicable  to  Crannit  tunnels  in  the  downtown  and 
Wilshlre  Corridor  whore  iienultlvo  innd  uses  (roaidential ,  thoaCerD, 
etc.)  are  houitod  In  any  bulldlngn  which  may  hove  baoements  and  piling 
close  to  subway  walls.     Floating  slabs  can  reduce  day-night  weighted 
noise  lovolH  (Ljn)  by  15-18  dBA. 

Since  well  known  tochnlquoii  do  oxluL  for  roduclnfj  ground-borne  noise 
and  vibration,   Lhcy  would  be  used  au  noceaaary  to  keep  tranaralaaion  of 
noise  and  vibration  within  the  limits  of  Los  Angeles  City  Standards 
and  Al'TA  Guldollnoa,  even  though  they  may  add  to  the  coat  of  the 
subway  structure.     Deep  tunneling  would  ovoid  many  of  those  potential 
problema . 

c.      Nolao  Lovolti  In  RcBldential  Areas 

In  rosldontlal  aroan,  noise  from  aerial  guldeway  (bus  or  rail-Alter- 
natives I-VI),  can  be  lowered  by  10  dBA  using  sound  barrier  walls. 
Thia  mitigation  would  not  be  nufflclent  to  avoid  Increasing  rosldential 
noiao  levels.     Note  that  wherever  Lj„  In  residential  zones  is  over  50 
dBA  daytlmo/40dBA  night,  or  approximaColy  Ldn  -  5SdBA,  Increased  nolae 
la  prohibited  by  Loo  Angeles  Noise  Ordinance.    Meeting  the  Nolae 
Ordinance  roquirenionts  could  require  additional  measures ,  such  as 
phyaicnlly  encloaing  the  guldeway. 


d.      Noise  Levels  Around  Stations 

Changes  in  automobile  traffic  resulting  from  any  of  the  alternatives 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  significant  changes  from  baseline/ 
background  noise  levels. 

Noise  attributable  to  kiss-and-ride  and  park-and-ride  traffic  around 
stations  will  be  masked  by  background  Ljj^,  particularly  if  access  to 
station  parking  lots  is  limited  to  major  streets.     Noise  levels  around 
the  terminal  transit  station  at  North  Hollywood  Station  (Alternatives 
I,   II  (the  Board  Preferred  Alternative)  and  III,  would  rise  slightly 
as  a  result  of  a  slpniflcant  feeder  bus  volume,  i.e.,   from  a  background 
^dn  '^^       ''^^  ^°  72-73  dBA.     Noise  increases  due  to  feeder  bus  volumes 
woiild  be  confined  to  an  area  within  several  blocks  of  the  stations,  w.ith 
the  possible  exception  of  a  slight  increase  in  noise  levels  along  Burbank 
and  Lankershim  Boulevards  due  to  a  hiph  volume  of  feeder  buses  there. 
Alternative  terminal  locations  (i.e.,   Hollywood  Bowl  and  Wilshire/Fairfax)  , 
would  not  experience  Increases  due  to  existing  high  background  levels. 

F.  ENERGY 

1 .  Introduction 


One  of  the  objectives  in  instituting  public  transit  improvements 
within  an  urban  area  would  be  to  lower  per  capita  energy  consumption 
generally  and  petroleum  use  in  particular.     To  identify  the  magnitude 
of  expected  energy  savings  and  the  relative  energy-efficiency  of  the 
various  rapid  transit  alternatives,  the  following  analyses  were  con- 
ducted and  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  II. H. 

a.       1990  weekday  transit  operation  requirements  (fuel  and  electri- 
cal power)  were  estimated  in  British  Thermal  Units  (BTUs)  and 
equivalent  barrels  of  oil  (EBO) ,     The  estimate  for  the  Corridor 
Study  area  included  rapid  transit  power  and  feeder/ local  bus 
consumption.     Energy  losses  in  conversion  (e.g,,  burning  oil 
to  generate  electricity)  and  losses  in  transmission  were 
taken  into  consideration. 


b.  Energy  requirements  Eor  staCion  and  maintenance  needs  were 
estimated  in  BTU/EBO. 

c.  1990  Auto  vehicle  fuel  consumption  in  the  corridor  was 
estimated  in  BTU/EBO. 

d.  Net  corridor  area  transportation  energy  requirements  were 
computed  in  EBO's  Including  rail/bus  operation  and  mainte- 
nance energy  and  auto  travel. 

e.  The  existing  proportion  of  corridor  transportation  energy 
obtainable  from  hydroelectric  and  steam  driven  power  plants 
has  been  identified.     It  should  be  noted,  however,   that  oil 
fired  steam  plants  are  convertible  to  coal  or  nuclear  energy. 
Geothermal  and  solar  power  plants  are  other  future  potential 
energy  sources. 

2 .  Impacts 

a.      Comparative  Energy  Efficiency 

Both  rail  and  bus  modes  are  approximately  three  times  more  energy- 
efficient  from  an  operational  standpoint  Chan  the  automobile  (See 
Figure  IV.  19). 

Although  there  would  be  little  difference  between  rail  and  bus  modes 
from  the  standpoint  of  energy-efficiency,  rail  alternatives  (I-V) 
present  the  greatest  opportunity  to  reduce  petroleum  consumption 
through  utilization  of  non-petroleum  power  sources,  such  as  coal, 
hydropower,  geothermal  and  nuclear.     They  also  offer  the  potential 
of  doubling  their  carrying  capacity  with  comparatively  little  capital 
cost  -  simply  by  shortening  headways  and  adding  more  cars  which  would 
further  reduce  auto  trips  and  therefore  conserve  energy. 

Potential  energy  savings  for  rapid  transit  could  be  much  greater  in 
the  event  of  an  energy  shortage,   since  under  emergency  conditions, 
rapid  transit  would  provide  the  area  with  a  means  capable  of  absorbing 
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FIGURE  IV.  19 

TRACTION  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Traction  Energy  Passengers  Traction  Energy      Basis  for 

Per  Vehicle  Mile      Per  Vehicle      Per  Passenger  Mile  Calculation 
(BTU)  (BTU) 


Rail  Rapid  Transit 

Standard  Bua 

Articulated  Bus 
Auto,  Gas 


70,600 

31,900 

50,320 
7,159 


70 

100 
5 


428 

456 

503 
1,432 


Lindenwold 
Line 

Experience 

4 . 5  mpg ; 
SCRTD 

3.5  mpg; 

SCRTD 

20  mpg  in 

1990 
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many  more  riders  in  the  event  of  curtailment  in  auto  use.    Note  that 
the  all-bus  alternatives   (VII-X)   increase  energy  comsumption  up  to 
39.000  EBO  per  year.     However,   this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  net 
reduction  in  energy-efficiency  in  this  instance,  since  the  additional 
energy  use  would  upgrade  the  level  of  transit  service  and  result  in 
less  auto  trips . 

From  Figure  IV.    20,   the  rail  alternatives   (I-V)  offer  substantially 
greater  petroleum  savings  than  the  aerial  busway  (Alternative  VI). 
Further  energy  conservation  can  be  effected  through  the  use  of  re- 
generative braking.  According    to  a  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  Study, 
the  use  of  a  dipped  subway  profile  between  stations  offers  the  poten- 
tial of  saving  of  307.  or  more  of  the  energy  required  for  straight 
grade  running.     However,  as  this  is  not  yet  proven  in  actual  opera- 
tion,  these  savings  were  not  included  in  computing  the  energy  costs  of 
rail  operations. 

b.  Electric  Power  Demand 

Rail  transit  system  electrical  demand  for  traction  and  fixed  facility 
power  for  Alternative  II  (the  Board  Preferred  Alternative)  is  estimated 
at  41.5  megawatts.     This  amounts  to  only  1.1  percent  of  the  1977  region- 
al peak  load  and  is  likely  Co  be  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  the  1990 
total.     The  City  Department  of  Water  and  Power  has  advised  chat  supplying 
the  rail  rapid  transit   load  should  not  presenC  a  problem. 

c.  Energy  Required  for  Construction 

Based  upon  energy  estimates  for  BART  construction  made  by  Timothy  J. 
Healy,    "Energy  Requirements  of  the  BART  System",   developed  for  Caltrans 
1973,  construction  of  the  grade-separated  rapid  transit  alternatives 
(l-VI)  could  require  as  much  as  55  percent  of  the  propulsion  energy. 
This  is  a  maximum  estimate  utilizing  input/output  analysis  to  determine 
construction  energy  consumed  by  all  components  of  construction  and  as- 
sumes amortization  of  the  construction  energy  over  the  minimum  100 
year  life  cycle  for  the  fixed  facilities.     However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Healy  results  have  never  been  verified  nor  substantiated,  and 
are  purely  hypothetical. 
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FIGURE  IV.  20 


COWARISON  OF  ENERGY  USAGE 

EBO  Conauitied  Per  Average  Weekday^'*  Annual 

Difference 

Total  EBO  in  EBO 

Consumed        Total  Required 

Standard    Articulated                  Per  Avg.        Annual  Compared 

Alternative      Auto*                  Bus                Bus          Rail        Weekday             EBO  To  Hull 

T               21,292                598                66           526         22,482  6,969,420  -28,520 

II  21,204                ','!(,                (i5           590         22,455  6,961,050  -36,890 

III  21,329                (.11                (.3           453         22,476  6,967,560  -30,380 

IV  21,493                595                63           279         22,430  6,953,300  -44,640 

V  21,551                645                70           184         22,450  6,959,500  -38,440 

VI  21,292                598              679             -           22,569  6,996,390  -  1,550 

VII  21,887                687               105             -           22,679  7,030,490  +32,550 

VIII  21,907                743                39             -           22,689  7,033,590  +35,650 

IX  21,904                729                63             -           22,696  7,035,760  +37,820 

X  21,908                723                32             -           22,663  7,025,530  +27,590 

XI  21,974  600  -  -  22,574  6,997,940 

*    Estimate  from  h.  A.  City  Traffic  Department  VMT  in  Regional  Core  Traffic  Impact  Area. 
**    Includes  Energy  to  Operate  Related  Fixed  Facilities. 
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Obviously,  the  amount  of  energy  used  in  construction  bears  a  general 
relationship  to  project  cost.     The  exact  amount  of  energy  required  per 
construction  dollar  is  influenced  by  a  multitude  of  factors,  hence  any 
attempt  to  get  a  "fix"  on  it  requires  a  multitude  of  assumptions. 

G.       CONSTRUCTION  IMPACTS  -  SHORT  TERM 

1 .  Introduction 

Since  there  is  a  wide  variety  in  the  scope  of  the  eleven  alternatives, 
there  is  also  a  wide  variety  in  the  degree  of  construction  impacts 
that  may  be  expected  in  the  short  term. 

There  is  no  "construction"  required  to  implement  Alternatives  VllI 
through  X.     These  All-Bus  Alternatives  call  for  various  in-street 
treatments  such  as  reserved  curb  lanes  and  signs,  hence  there  are 
no  short  term  construction  related  impacts. 

For  Alternative  VII,  there  would  be  the  construction  of  staggered, 
mid-street  loading  platforms  along  the  route.     These  must  be  con- 
sidered a  minor  type  construction  project  since  they  would  be  ralsed- 
curb  platforms  with  possibly  some  light,  transparent  type  shelter  to 
protect  patrons  from  the  sun  and  rain,  all  of  which  would  be  installed 
over  weekend  periods.     Therefore  no  significant  adverse  construction 
impacts  would  result  from  implementation  of  this  alternative. 

For  Alternatives  I  through  VI,  depending  on  the  method  of  construction 
and  type  of  system  selected,  the  short  term  construction  related  Im- 
pacts will  vary  greatly.     In  this  evaluation  construction  of  an  aerial 
system,  a  cut-and-cover  subway  and  a  bored  tunnel  subway  have  been 
examined.     It  is  important  to  note  that  a  great  many  details  regarding 
construction  must  be  developed  during  preliminary  and  final  engineering 
before  specific  impacts  can  possibly  be  described.     Impacts  which  cannot 
be  estimated  prior  to  Preliminary  Engineering  will  be  estimated  during 
the  course  of  this  engineering  phase,  and  will  be  documented  for 
public  review  and  comment  in  a  supplemental  or  tiered  EIS. 

2 .  Types  of  Construction  Impacts 

During  the  implementation  period  for  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I-V  and 
All-Bus  Alternatives  VI  (1980  to  1986  or  1987)  the  following  types 
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of  short  term,  adverse  construction  rolotod  Irapnctti  may  bo  oxpurlonaad 
to  greater  or  loss  dogrooa.  depending  upon  tho  lonRth  of  tho  iiltor- 
native  Iroplemontod,  Its  configuration  and  thu  method  of  conatructlon 
used.     They  will  bo  dtacudsod  Boporrttoly  bolow. 

a.  Disposal  of  Material 

b.  Traffic  Congestion 

c.  Additional  air  pollution 

d.  Additional  nolac 

e.  Disruption  of  utility  sorvlco 

f.  Intcrferonco  with  commercial  octivltlos 

g.  Dlsplaceinont  of  rcsldonccs  and  buslnoBBoti 

A  detailed  order  of  magnitude  oBtlmato  of  tho  coat  of  contitruction  of 
Alternative  II  by  tho  cut-and-covor  method,  aa  well  aa  further  dia- 
cussion  of  the  resulting  conatructlon  Impocta,  will  bo  available  by  tho 
time  of  tho  public  hearings  and  tho  roaulta  will  bo  Included  In  tho 
Final  Report. 

a.      Diaposol  of  Material 

Either  deep  bore  or  cut  and  cover  aubwoy  conatructlon  will  involve  tho 
disposal  of  tunnel  muck  --  Che  earth  and  rock  romovod  In  order  to  pro- 
vide space  for  the  subway. 

Material  samples  taken  In  teat  borings  Indicate  that  the  oxcavucod 
material  would  make  high  quality  fills ,  capable  of  being  compacted  to 
meet  Loa  Angeles  City  Building  Code  conatructlon  atnndards  Cor  buildings 
Possible  uses  would  Include  canyon  fllla  to  yield  building  altoa  and 
parl.s;  raising  the  level  of  low-lying  aroos  auch  aa  tho  vicinity  north 
of  Los  Angelea  Harbor;  fill  for  depleted  rock  and  gravel  quarrye ;  or 
conatructlon  of  an  earth  fill  dam  for  a  new  rooorvolr.     In  any  event.  Ch 
excavated  materials  have  some  value  and  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  use  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  project. 

(1)     Cut  and  Cover  Conatructlon 


Cut  and  cover  construction  would  result  In  about  the  same  amount  of 
muck  to  be  ultimately  dlapoaed  of  elaewhere,  (about  2.5  million  cubic 


yordfl)  but  about  3  tlnusii  more  (7  to  8  million  cubic  yorda)  of  excava- 
tion and  hauling  activity  than  for  a  borod  nubway.    With  cut  and  cover, 
not  only  lu  it  nocounary  Co  hiiul  nmterlfll  «way  from  cho  line,  but, 
after  this  uubway  box  In  conotructcd.  It  la  then  neceaaary  to  haul  as 
much  au  two-thlrdH  of  the  ooll  back  In  and  compact  tc  up  to  atroot 
level.     Cut  and  cover  would  aUo  require  reacrlctlng  travel  to  one  lane 
In  each  direction  on  contlnuouo  aoctlona  of  the  atreet  for  one  or  more 
extended  perlode  of  time  (from  2  to  4  monthn  each);  to  open  up  the 
atreet.  excavate  Co  uncover  and  auspcnd  utllltlcB  and  place  temporary 
docking  over  the  atroot;  later  It  would  bo  noco«nary  to  remove  Che 
dock  and  bHckflll  the  opening  with  ooU  matorlal  and  ropava  Cho  street. 
Problcmu  could  bo  oxpoctod  bocauoo  of  temporary  utility  aervlco  In- 
torruptlona.     The  cut  and  cover  method  would  roault  In  the  temporary 
dliiplucomant  of  rooldoncoii  and  commercial  bulldlnge  that  are  on  the 
eurvod  pnch  of  the  lino  In  tunnfUng  from  one  ncrcet  Into  the  other. 

(2)  Dorod  Tunnolu 

In  the  CBBO  of  bored  tunnolo,   the  work  would  bo  out  of  night  except 
at  occoDfl  points  (uuually  ot  otatlono)  which  would  be  from  one-half 
to  one  rallo  (and  In  oomo  caaoa  more)  nparc.    At  ChoBo  locaCiona ,  from 
100  CO  500  foot  In  length,  matorlala  and  uupplles  would  go  Into  tunnel 
and  soil  excavated  would  bo  token  out. 

The  cut  ond  cover  work  at  chooo  otnClona  which  cannot  bo  "mined"  would 
noceuttlcato  roBtricClng  traffic  to  one  lone  In  each  dlroctlon  for  from 
2  CO  A  montha  on  2  separate  occaaiono  --  one  to  open  up  and  the  other 
to  cloHo  up.     The  "mlno-ouc"  technique  hod  been  fluccosBfully  used  In 
Europe  and  the  UalCod  Scatoo. 

(3)  Conatructlon  of  Aerial  Way 

If  im  aerial  structure  wore  to  be  constructed  down  the  middle  of 
Broadway,  7ch,  Wllahlro,  etc.,  procast  sections  between  the  columns  — 
which  would  have  Co  bo  constructed  at  about  100'  Intervals  --  noise 
and  dusC  concrol  and  traffic  inCerrupClons  would  presenc  serious  pro- 
blems.   Tomporory  acrooc  cloaurcs  would  bo  required,  but  not  for  as 
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long  a  clme  as  for  cut  and  cover  construction.     Since,  support  struc- 
ture foundations  are  substantial  for  this  approach,  there  would  be 
significant  rework  required  for  utility  services  locaCed  under  the 
street.     Of  course,  with  the  aerial  structure,  considerable  displace- 
ment of  residential  and  commercial  structures  would  be  required  along 
curves  In  the  line  from  one  street  into  another. 

b.      Impact  on  Traffic  CongeBCion 

(1)     Cut  and  Cover  Construction 

Of  the  three  approaches  to  transit  construction  (cut  and  cover,  aerial, 
tunnel)  Che  cut  and  cover  cechnique  appears  to  have  the  greatest 
adverse  Impact  on  street  traffic.     The  impact  would  be  greatest  where 
the  traffic  la  the  heaviest.     For  example,  Wilshire  Boulevard  carries 
more  automobile  trips  per  day  (ADT)  than  the  other  segments  examined. 
It  appears  that  at  least  three  blocks  would  have  to  be  closed  to 
traffic  at  any  one  clme,  with  one  area  being  prepared  for  traffic  as 
the  opposite  end  was  being  prepared  for  excavation.     Surface  traffic, 
including  buses  could  be  diverted  to  adjacent  streets  (6th,  7ch  and  8th) 
but  severe  congestion  with  long  waiting  periods  would  be  expected. 

Problems  in  Che  Central  Business  District  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  Wilshire  with  fewer  vehicles  involved  but  with  greater  diver- 
sion difficulty  and  less  flexibility  due  to  narrower  rights-of-way, 
one-way  streets  and  so  forth.     The  Fairfax  segment  has  somewhat  less 
traffic  Chan  Wilshire,  with  the  same  richt  of  way  and  good  parallel 
streets,  resulting  in  a  somewhat  lessened  impact  on  traffic  during  con- 
struction. 

Cut  and  cover  in  the  Hollywood  segment,  particularly  long  Fountain 
would  appear  to  be  impossible  without  the  acquisition  of  right-of-way 
in  addition  to  Che  street. 

Cut  and  cover  in  this  residential  area  would  cut  off  access,  except 
by  foot,  to  many  residential  areas  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  it  appears 
that  emergency  vehicles  (police,  ambulance  and  fire)  would  be  severely 
limited  if  Chey  could  function  at  all  during  construction. 


The  grades  are  such  through  Cahuenga  Pass  (and  there  Is  no  surface  space 
left)  that  this  portion  of  the  line  would  have  to  be  bored  tunnel. 
In  the  San  Fernando  Valley,   the  route  portion  between  the  Universal  City 
station  and  Vineland  makes  an  "S"  bend  through  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood.    In  this  area,  cut  and  cover  construction  would  require  exten- 
sive property  acquisition  and  structure  (dwelling)  removal.     Such  under- 
ground access  adjacent  Co  streets  would  prevent  street  closure,  but 
the  local  streets  would  still  be  extensively  used  for  hauling  excavated 
material ,     Bloomf ield,  \Jhipple ,  Acoma ,  Satsuma ,  Denny ,  and  Cartwright 
Streets  could  be  affected. 

Cut  and  cover  construction  on  Vineland  and  Chandler  would  be  the  least 
disruptive  to  traffic  of  the  route  segments  involved.     Traffic  is  com- 
paratively light  and  it  appears  that  one  or  two  lanes  in  each  direction 
could  be  left  during  construction  since  there  is  a  median  in  each  street, 

(2)  Bored  Tunnel 

Present  techniques  make  use  of  boring  machines  operating  at  depths 

below  50  feet.     Access  points  for  the  machines,  and  for  removal  of 

the  excavated  material  will  be  spaced,  probably  no  closer  than  a  mile 

apart.     As  a  result,  one  can  expect  tunneled  construction  to  be 

least  disruptive  to  existing  surface  traffic  and  local  community  activity. 

In  tunneling,   there  appears  to  be  no  significant  difference  in  impact 

from  segment  to  segment  of  the  proposed  route. 

(3)  Aerial  Construction 

This  technique  requires  that  excavations  be  prepared  and  concrete  piles 
placed  for  the  foundation  of  each  pier,  generally  in  the  center  of  the 
street  at  intervals  of  about  100" .     After  piers  are  constructed,  the 
balance  of  work  would  generally  involve  the  placement  of  large,  pre- 
cast, reinforced  concrete  beams  between  the  piers,     Large  truck  cranes 
and  trucks  hauling  in  the  beams  would  interrupt  traffic  —  unless  done 
at  night  and  in  that  case  the  labor  cost  would  increase  considerably. 
This  construction  would  interfere  with  traffic,  particularly  along 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  in  the  Central  Business  District  and  all  through 


cho  Hollywood  oroa.     In  contrast  to  cut  and  cover,  aortul  oupportB 
would  constitute  a  pormnnont  obataclo  to  traffic, 

c. ■     Impact  Roaultina  From  Conatruotloo  Nolaa.  Vibration 
and  Atmoapheric  Pollution 

(1)    Cut  and  Cover  Conatruction 

Surface  activity  la  machine  IntunBlvo,  involving  such  oporotlona  an 
breaking  pavement  with  pneumatic  hatnmorH ,  excavating  with  chisol 
drivers,  clutches  and  back-hoos ,  pllo  driving  and  concroto  placamont. 
These  are  among  the  moat  noiao  Intonao  conotruction  activitioa. 

While  the  city  has  duat  control  ordinancoa ,  thseo  involva  auch  maaaurea 
as  "wetting  down"  which  Is  not  always  practical  during  pavement  broak- 
ing  and  excavating.     In  addition,  construction  machinary  is  not  Hubjuct 
to  emission  control.    As  a  result,  local  dust  and  noxiouo  fumes  attri- 
bute to  construction,  at  leaot  at  the  annoyance  level  cnn  bo  ex- 
pected. 

(2)  Bored  Tunnels 

This  technique  provides  ideal  control  of  dust  and  fumoii.     Also,  at  the 
30  foot,  or  greater  depths  contemplated,  noise  ond  vibration  ara  at 
imperceptible  levels  at  the  surface  or  above  both  indoor  and  out. 
As  a  result,  no  significant  impact  from  tunnol  conotruction  la  ex- 
pected in  matters  of  noiso,  vibration  and  air  quality  except  at  thoHo 
stations  which  are  done  by  the  cut  and  cover  mothod. 

(3)  Aerial  Construction 

On-site  construction  activity  ia  of  abort  duration  compared  to  cut 
and  cover.     The  impacts  resulting  from  noiso,  vibration  and  atmos- 
pheric pollution  should  only  be  moderate,  with  little  if  any  dlii- 
tinction  between  the  various  segments  of  the  rail  route. 
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d.       Impacta  on  UtllltloB 


(1)  Cut  and  Cover  conaCructlon  would  ndvcrecly  itnpucC  utilities 
throughout  the  full  lonBth  of  cue  and  cover  work.  The 
additional  cxpenuo  of  protecting  and  somctloieB  re-rouclng 
of  utilities  can  add  n Ignlfl cancly  to  the  cout  of  the  pro- 
ject.    A  apodal  coniiultant  report  la  being  prepared  on  this 
very  oubject  and  will  be  avalloblo  for  review  oc  the  public 
hoarlngB. 

None  of  the  central  buHlnoRa  dlotrlct  Htrcetn  can  bo  opened 
to  Che  full  width  required  for  cut  and  cover  construction 
without  DXtonslvo  work  to  provide  for  the  uninterrupted 
functioning  of  aewera,  atortn  dralnn  and  other  lines.  Prac- 
tically all  Intoruoctlono  would  need  to  bo  mined  underneath 
cxiatlng  InBCal lotlono  to  avoid  interruptions.    There  would 
nino  bo  nevore  utility  conflict  probloma  at  many  locations 
along  Wllohlro,  through  Hollywood  and  In  Che  Unlvoraal  City 
area  aa  well. 

(2)  Uorod  tunncla  would  Impact  utllltlca  only  at  ataclona. 

(3)  Aorldl  Conatructlon  would  hnvo  thv  leant  Impact  on  utllltloa. 
0.      Impact  on  BualnoHH  and  Roaldontial  Property 

(1)     Cut  and  Cover  ConBtructlon 

Aa  a  rcMulc  of  llmltod  accona  and  the  onnoyance  of  conHtructlon  to  patrons, 
aignlflcant  curtailment  of  buRliioas  activity  con  lie  expected.  Many 
clolms  con  bo  oxpoctod  for  occldontol  damage  to  existing  structures. 
Aportmont  ownovB  would  faro  no  better,  and  particularly  along  Fountain 
in  the  Hollywood  aegmont,  cut  and  cover  conatructlon  could  be  a  defi- 
nite hordshlp  for  rosidontB.     As  a  result,  a  significant  Adverse  im- 
pact is  expected  in  this  category.     It  Is  not  poaaible  Co  eatimate  until 
proliminory  engineering  la  completed. 
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(2)     Bored  Tunnels 


Due  to  minimal  surface  disruption,  no  significant  Impact  on  commercial 
and  residential  activities  is  expected  for  tunnelled  construction,  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  disctnction  betv'een  route  segments  examined 
in  this  respect. 

(3)    Aerial  Construction 

In  the  short  term,  an  impact  similar  to  cut  and  cover  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  not  as  intense,  and  for  not  as  long  a  period. 

Access  would  never  be  completely  cut  off.     However,   a  permanent  impact 
would  result  from  impaired  view. 

As  described  in  further  detail  in  the  Social  Impacts  Chapter,  aerial 
construction  would  require  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  commercial 
and  residential  structures  on  the  curves.     This  would  result  in  sig- 
nificant adverse  impacts,  both  short  range  and  long  range,  in  conmercial 
activity  and  economics  as  well  as  housing. 

f .      Displacement  of  Residences  and  Businesses 

There  would  be  no  displacement  for  All-Bus  Alternatives  VIII-XI. 
Alternatives  VI  and  VII  would  displace  approximately  80  and  20  structures 
respectively.     The  estimated  displacements  for  Alternatives  I-V  would 
be  as  shown  in  Figure  IV. 21. 


Figure  IV.21. 
Estimated  Structures  Displaced 
By  Type  of  Construction 


Type  of  Construction 

I 

II 

III 

-  11 

V 

Cut  and  Cover 

iU 

720 

650 

120 

80 

Bored  Tunnel 

103 

93 

60 

60 

40 

Aerial 

684 

720 

650 

120 

80 

Summary 


The  following  short-range  construction  impacts  Figure  IV. 22  summnrizea 
the  impacts  of  construction; 

Figure  IV. 22 

Comparative  Short  Range  Construction  Impacts 
 Alternatives  I  throuRh  VI  


Adverse  Impacts 

Cut  & 
Cover 

Bored  Aerial 
Tunnels  Structure 

Noise 

H 

L 

M 

Dust  and  engine  exhaust 

H 

L 

H 

Traffic 

U 

L 

M 

Economic 

H 

L 

M 

Utilities 

H 

L 

M 

Displacements 

H 

N 

H 

Impact  Legend 

H  -  High 
M  -  Medium 
L  -  Low 
N  -  No  effect 
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V.  SOCIM.  IHPftCTS 


INTRODUCTION 

ThoBo  Impncto  oro  dollnod  nti  ncoonnlbl  11  ty ,  lanil  uiii.,  roloontlon, 
public  aorvlcon,  utility  nyiitoms.  nonthotlcil ,  and  public  noCoty  con- 
eoquoncoB  which  uould  bo  attributable  to  a»ch  oltornBtlvo.     Booh  of 
thoao  conaoquoncoB  la  dlacuaaod  In  turn.     Socio!  Impaota  alBO  Includo 
impacta  on  communl tloa ,  auoh  oo  neighborhood  dioruptlon,  and  dUturb- 
onco  of  dotlnnblo  population  Bub-.jroupB  11. 0.,  ethnic  and  minority 
groups).     ImpactH  auch  no  thoao  aro  moro  locallzod  and  dopondont  on 
facility  deslgniaio  thoy  aro  nraro  appropriate  for  oOBoaBmont  during 
preliminary  engineering  and  dooumontotion  by  tho  oupplomontol  or 
"tiered"  EIS.     At  the  outoot,  the  demographic  Betting  In  which  thooe 
consequonces  would  occur  lu  doacrlbed. 

A.  DEMOGRAPHICS 

1.      Demographic  Sotting 

a.      Total  Population 

The  southern  California  Asaoclatlon  of  Governmonto  ISCAGI  Region 
io  over  38,600  square  miles  In  area  and  haa  a  population  of  over 
10.4  million  persons.     Dy  1990  there  ore  expected  to  be  nearly  12.5 
million  persons  in  this  area,  an  Increase  of  18. 6«.     See  Figure  V.l. 

The  County  of  Los  Angeles  Is  ovor  1,000  square  mlleu  in  area  and 
contains  6,994,724  persona.  By  1990  a  6.6»  increase  la  expected 
in  tho  County  which  will  bring  the  population  total  to  7,456,000 

persons. 

The  City  of  LOS  Angolos  is  over  464  square  miles  In  area  and  had 
a  1975  population  of  2,825,000  persona.    Tho  city  population  la 
projected  to  rise  to  a  total  of  3,116,000  by  1990,  a  10. 3»  Increa.e. 
Most  of  this  growth  is  expected  to  occur  In  the  suburban  parts  of 
the  city. 


Tho  Ro,lon.l  coro  co^onlty  pl.r  «r...  --  800  Figure  V.2)  tot.  1» 

,pproxln»toly  55  .qu.re  In  "'^         "'I'  ."Inu-tcd  th.t  thor. 

„ero  559,000  por.onu  Uvln,  In  thU  »ro..  Th.  population  1.  .xpaotod 
^.  ,  ,  ,oon  ,,,1„„1„„  fhe  total  to  642,000.     In  1990, 


to  tnoroano  by  7.2«  by  1990  brinqini  tho  total  to  642,000.  - 
having  only  11.9.  =<  tho  land  ar=.  of  tho  city,  o».r  20.  of  the  oitv  s 
population  will  bo  located  within  the  Regional  Core. 


FI0UI1£  V.l 
POPULATION 


SCAG  Region 
38, 000  nq.  mi . 

L.A.  County 
4080  nq.  ml. 

L.A.  City 
464  uq.  mi. 
Regional  Core 
55  nq.  mi.  


1975/76 


1990 


Increase 


10,474,000  12,449,702 
6,994,724  7,456,000 
2,025,000  3,116,000 
559,000  642,000 


1,974,702          IB. 6. 
461,276  6,6. 
291,000  10.3. 
43,000  7.2. 


SOURCE.    Draft  SCAG  70  Growth  Porooaat  Policy  and  City  of 
Lou  Angolo«  Planning  Dopartmont 


Tho  SCAG  and  Loo  Angoloo  County  totals  are  taken  from 
SCAG-7B  which  aaoumoa  "a  more  balanced  tranoportation 
ayotom,  improved  air  quail ty-oBpoclal ly  after  1987  - 
and  adequate  water  nupply".     Thuu  tho  Regional  core  Rapid 
Trannlt  Syatom  (18  mile  rail  atartor  lino)  la  asaumed  to 
bo  in  oxintonce  by  1990  for  these  forocaata.     No  oatimates 
are  nvailoblo  to  indicate  what  the  totals  will  be  without 
the  IB-milo  roil  sy.tem.    The  City  and  Regional  Core  totals 
are  taken  from  City  of  Los  Angeles  planning  Department  totals 
which  do  not  include  an  anoumed  Rapid  Transit  system. 
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b. 


Population  Density 


The  Los  Angeles  Urbanised  Area  is  Che  third  most  densely  populated 
urbanized  area  in  Che  Uniced  Scates ,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau   (1970  census).     As  shown  in  Figure  V.3,  only  the  New  York  and 
the  Philadelphia  urbanized  areas  have  greater  densities. 

FIGURE  V.3 

URBANIZED  AREAS  RAiNKED  BV  POPULATION  DENSITY 

Urbanized  Area  Residents/Square  Mile 


New  York  6633 

Philadelphia  53-19 

Los  Angeles  5313 

Chicago  5247 

Baltimore  5163 

Buffalo  =095 

Washington,  C./Md.  5018 

Miami  ■*^15 

Boston  ^992 

Pittsburgh  3095 

Cleveland  3033 

Atlanta  2696 


Source:     1970  Census  Tract  Data 


For  the  t>ur:=oses  of  transit  analysis,  the  population  density  of  the 
area  that  would  be  served  by  the  proposed  system  is  much  more  inpor-ant 
than  the  density  of  the  entire  urbanized  area.     The  Regional  Core  area 
is  approximately  the  same  as    (but  not  congruent  with)   six  Coiranunity 
Plan  areas.     These  six  areas  altogether  have  an  average  residential 
population  density  of  10,776  persons  per  square  r.ile.     See  -igures 
V . 2  and  V . 4  . 


PIGURC  V.J 

COMBuntcy  nan  treat  Peculation  Minitm* 


comvunitv  Plan  '■'"i  A"a  M.ld.nca  R..ld.nt./ 

tea  (Sq.  MUal  U9"l  ^q.  MU. 

corral  City 

Westlako  3.2*  ''•"I' 

Mllsnlte  "-91  201,800  1<,«51 

Kollyvood"  15. 65  ISJ."" 

Sherman  Oaks- 

studio  city  ",596  !,7!4 

south  Holly»ood  10.15  92,100  9,074 


Regional  Core  55.57  598.796  10,776 

■Source:    City  Planning  Department 
"Does  not  Include  the  two  ceni.ua  tracta  molt  o(  which  con.Ut 
of  Griffith  Park. 

Basic  transit  corridor  demographics  u.te  obtained  from  areas  that 
are  currently  building  or  planning  to  build  new  rapid  transit  systems 
These  demographics  are  compared  to  t.hose  o(  the  study  area  In  Figure 
Each  transit  corridor  in  the  table  includes  appcoKlmately  the  area 
within  one  mile  of  the  transit  guideway  alignment.    An  examination  of 
the  figure  show,  that  either  in  terms  of  corridor  population  density 
or  corridor  omplo/ment  density,  the  study  ares  warrants  serious  con- 
sideration for  implementation  of  a  rapid  transit  system. 


FIGURE  V. 5 

COMPARAT IVE  POPULATION/EMPLOYMENT 
 CURRENt  CORRltDOR  DEHSITIES 


CITY 

Phlladelphlfl 

At lanta 
Buffalo 
Miami 

San  Francisco 
Waahlngton 
Ld9  Angelca 


LINES 


Broad  Street/ 
Market-Frankfort 


Main  Street 

Stage  1 

SF-Daly  City 
(BART) 

Red 
Blue 

Wl la hire-Down town- 
North  Hollywood* 
(Alternative  1) 

Wl  Ishire-Downcom- 
HollyiTOod 
(Alternative  IV)) 

Wl  Ishlre-DovmtoTO- 
Fairfax  Avenue 
(Alternative  V) 


URBANIZED  AREA  CORRIDOR 
POP.   DENSITY  AREA 
(persons/sq .mi . ) 


5,3^9 

2,696 
5,085 
4,715 
4,387 

5,018 

5,313 


(sq .miles) 
71.3 

17.7 

14.7 
35.8 
35.9 


26.7 
16.1 


22.0 


17.3 


14.7 


CORRIDOR 

POPULATION 

DENSITY 

(persons/sq .mi. ) 
17,700 


6,100 
4,300 
8,900 
13,800 


12,000 
8,200 

11,500 


12,800 


12,700 


CORRIDOR 
EMPLOYMENT 
DENSITY 
(emp./sq.mi. ) 

10,300 

2,700 
1,600 
6,250 
10,200 


13,000 
31,100 


20,650 


25,500 


27,900 


*Doea  not  include  undeveloped  area  of  Santa  Monica  Mountains. 
Source;     SCRTD  Staff  research  y  ^ 


c.  Employment 


Figure  V.6  summarizes  the  existing  and  projected  magnitudes  of 
employment  for  the  SCAG  region,  Los  Angeles  County,  Los  Angeles 
City,   and  the  Regional  Core. 


Figure  V.6 


Employment 

1970  1990  » 

Emp .  Emp .   Increase  Increase 

SCAG  Region            4,159,300  5,390,700  +  1,231,400  29. 6» 

L.A.  County            3,170,300  3,572,600  +       402,300  12.7% 

L.  A.  City              1,274,847  1,503,390  +       228,543  17. 9« 

Regional  Core            541,586  552,540  +         10,954  2.0» 


SOURCE:     Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Department. 


The  projection  for  only  a  2.0%  gain  in  jobs  in  the  Regional  Core  was 
made  without  considering  the  possible  effects  of  a  rapid  transit 
system  and  joint  development  opportunities.     It  is  likely  that  a  much 
improved  transit  system  would  slow  the  strong  trend  toward  employment 
dispersion.     Given  the  structural  change  occuring  in  employment  In  Los 
Angeles  City,  i.e.,  a  steady  gain  in  "service  industry:  jobs  which 
tend  to  locate  in  a  highly  dispersed  pattern  throughout  the  region, 
implementation  of  a  rapid  transit  system  would  assist  in  achieving  the 
2.0%  gain  in  jobs  in  the  Regional  Core.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
although  the  Central  Business  District  is  projected  to  increase  the 
number  of  jobs  by  16%  by  1990,  both  Hollywood  (-33%)  and  Hllshlre 
(-15%)  are  expected  to  lose  jobs.    Again,  this  trend  can  be  slowed  or 
even  reversed  by  provision  of  a  rapid  transit  system. 

The  number  of  persons  working  in  1976  within  the  six  community  plan 
areas  is  shown  in  Figure  V.7. 


Fiquro  V. 7 


TotAl  Employmont  within  the 
Coiumunitv  Plan  Arona* 


1970 

Control  City  200,000 

Wootlnko  ",554 

MllBhlro  1J6,002 

Hollywood"  81,060 

Shormnn  Onkn  -  Studio  city  23,307 

North  Hollywood  ^^t°^^ 

Total  541,506 


•    SOURCE:     Loa  Anqolou  City  Plannlny  Dopnrtmunt 
>•  Does  not  Inoludo  tho  two  conuuil  trncto  most  of  which 
consist  of  GrlCClth  Park. 

d.       Socio-Economlo  Ptolllo  of  Communlly  I'lnn  Aronii 
Undor  Study 

•     Transit  Dopondonta 
There  la  no  uniform,  commonly  accepted  doflnltlcn  ol  trannlt-dupondont 
persona,    llowovor,  in  on  attempt  to  provldo  somo  Information  on  this 
general  subject,  the  data  In  I'lguro  V.O  aro  ohown  by  community  plan 
area.    The  three  oatogorloa  uood  to  clarity  tranult  dependency  aro 
only  suggestive.    No  claims  are  mnda  ao  to  the  poroantaqo  ot  por«on» 
in  each  category  who  will  rogulnrly  uiio  public  ttaniilt. 


FIGURE  V.S 
REGIONAL  CORE  COMMUNITY  PtAH  AREAB 
PERSONS  WITH  POSSIBLE  TRANSIT  DEPENDENCY* 


Central  City 
Woutlako 
Wilahiro 
Hollywood'* 
Studio  CiLy-Slior 
North  Hollywood 

TOTAL 


an  OakD 


AGE 
65+ 

2,687 
12,179 
44,02a 
29,027 

9,490 
10,290 

107,917 


AGE  HOUSEHOLDS 
UNDER  WITHOUT 
16        HANDICAPPED    AUTO ' e 


1,232 
11,338 
27,634 
20,390 

9,  333 
20,085 
90,020 


6,400 
19,685 
30,074 
23,072 
2,601 
3,971 


*Souroot     1970  Cenouo  data. 
**Doo8  not  Include  tho  two  ooiiBua  traotii  i 
of  GrlCfltli  Park. 


38t  oC  which  conBlflt 


•      Raoial  CompoBltlon 
in  1977  in  tho  aix  community  plan  aroou  which  comprluo  tho  Regional 
Coro,  50.3ft  of  tho  roBidonta  nro  whito.    Thus  four  catogorioo  of 
minority  poruono  oomblno  to  mako  up  tho  41.2ft  of  tho  minority  popu- 
lation.    Each  of  tho  L-ommunlty'o  minority  compoaitlon  la  roElcctod 
in  riguro  V.9. 
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FIGURE  V.9 


Racial 

Compoaitlon 

Within 

Community 

Plan  Areas* 

Spanish 

Black 

Asian 

White 

Indian 

Central  City 

33.1ft 

10.8ft 

5.6% 

49.6ft 

.  7% 

Hostlake 

55.7ft 

1.9ft 

16.  3% 

25.2ft 

.  S% 

Wllshire 

24.0% 

14.6ft 

14.4% 

46.7% 

.  3ft 

Hollywood** 

15.6% 

5.7% 

10.9% 

66.0ft 

1.8ft 

Sherman  Oake-S.C 

3.6% 

1.  1% 

1.5ft 

93.0ft 

.7ft 

No.  Hollywood 

16.2% 

2.9% 

4.1% 

75.4ft 

1.4% 

Regional  Core 

22.6ft 

7.5% 

10.7ft 

59.3% 

1.0% 

City  of  L.A. 

23.5% 

17.7% 

6.3ft 

51.6ft 

.9% 

•Source:     City  Planning  Department,  Estimate  of 
Population  by  Race  -  August,  1978 


**DoeB  not  include  the  two  census  tracts  most  of  which  consist  of 
Griffith  Park. 

•  Income 

Estimated  median  family  Income  data  for  1977  has  recently  become  avail- 
able and  is  summarized  in  Figure  V.IO.     These  income  data  do  indicate 
some  areas  of  good  transit  patronage  potential.     The  Westlake-Central 
City  (Silverlake-Echo  Park)  median  household  income  for  1977  was 
S9,5ie  which  is  32  percent  less  than  the  citywide  median  household 
income  of  $14,030.     The  Westlake  Central  City  portion  of  that  area  has 
the  greater  concentration  of  low  income  persons.     If  an  examination  is 
made  of  individual  census  tracts  in  this  area,  a  range  between  only 
53,727  to  $27,673  is  seen,  most,  of  course,  at  the  lower  end.  Such 
incomes  are  generally  indicative  of  higher  than  average  transit 
dependency  and  transit  ridership.     The  North  Hollywood  median  family 
incomes  were  slightly  higher  than  the  citywide  average  at  $15,470. 
The  Hollywood  and  Wilshire  median  family  incomes  were  lower  than  the 
citywide  figure  at  $12,269  and  $12,467  respectively. 


It  is  not  possible,  at  this  point,  to  perform  an  analysis  of  alterna- 
tive routes  and  determine  the  median  family  income  of  persons  living 
within  walking  distance  of  stations.     However,  the  median  family 
income  of  each  individual  census  tract  within  walking  distance  is 
provided  in  Appendix  U.K. 

FIGURE  V. 10 

Median  Family  Income 
By  Community  Areas  -  1977' 

North  Hollywood, 
Van  Nuys 

Hollywood** 

Wilshire 

Westlake,  Central  Business 

District,  Silverlake, 

Echo  Park 
City  of  Los  Angeles 


$15,470 
S12,269 
512,467 

S  9,516 
S14 ,030 


•source :       Los  Angeles  City  Community  Analysis  Bureau 
**Does     not  include  the  two  census  tracts  most  of  which  consist 
of  Griffith  Park. 

•       Dwelling  Units 
The  total  number  of  dwelling  units  in  1975  within  the  six  community 
plan  areas  are  shown  in  Figure  V.ll. 


PICimiE  V.ll 

nouainq  Unlta  Within  The  Community  Plan  ^roa^* 
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•Source:    Lo8  Angolo8  City  Planning  Dopartmont 
••D003  not  include  tho  two  oonoua  tracto  moat  of  which  coiinlnt  of 
Griffith  Park. 


By  1990,  in  tho  onllro  Hogionnl  Core  Aroo,  an  iihown  in  I'lcjuro  V.12, 
thoro  is  projoctod  a  7.4«  Incroaao  in  unito  with  a  7.2«  incroaim  in 
population  oxpoctod.     Thin  projootlon  dooB  not  take  into  account  any 
additional  increooo  which  may  roault  from  tho  oxintonco  of  rail  or 
from  joint  dcvolopmont  opportunitlon  or  othor  unuaual  roaldontlal 
growth  which  may  occur. 


FICUR1-;  V.12 


Housing  Units  Within  All  slk  Boglonal  Cora 
 community  Plan  Aroaa  

315,030 

1975 

1,90  339,176 
t  Gain 


source:     Lob  AngoloB  City  Planning  Dopartmont 


2.  AcceBslblllty 


look  .t  the  proxl».lty  of  '    ^f,,  ,,^ent.  ot  the 

overall  population  or  to         re^lden       of  pecit 

population  that  -""^f  ^^^^-^^Z    ^  s        oli  at  the  pro.l»lt, 
«o  called  tranalt  dependents),    one  can  ais^- 

:f service  to  e.pio^ent  r  ,or 

proxtalty  depends  upon  the  ..eans  of  acce  s  ^°  " 

:eople  „ho  can  access  transit       ^--"^  j:::; 
distances  fro™  transit  ^^^^^    ^  :\3„3  of  -alKing  distance 

"a"i  "r:r:r:  ::n::r: l  rcrthic:  l  shan  te^  the  ..tation 

rnnl::::^:".  wii"  represents  the  area  «ithin  »hich  transit  is 
proxlMte  tor  people  with  motorized  means  of  access. 

Figure  V,13  contains  a  n^ber  of  useful  accessibility  — 

e  measures  facilitate  comparison  of  the 
accessibility  standpoint.     The  measures  are  estimates  wl  hln  the 
di      n  e  spe  itied  of  rapid  transit  stations.  Where  possible,  i- 
^  es  for  both  existing  (or  recent)  and  future  conditions  are  pro- 

.     in  some  cases,  only  existing  (or  recent,  estimates  are 
possible,  since  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  P"^"\ '^'^ 
residential  location  patterns  of  specific  socio-economic  segments 
■of  the  population. 
Xt  can  be  seen  from  these  measures  that  Alternatives  I  and  II  are 

m       universally  more  accessible  than  the  other  ^l^"---"'^^  f 
Alternative  II  (the  locally  'Treferred  Alternative      ^  -  ^  ^ 
accessible  than  Alternative  I.    The  only  exception  to  this  is  that 
Ilternative  III  has  more  projected  households  in  1990  within  its 
station  influence  areas  than  Alternatives  I  or  II. 


FIGURE  V.13 
Measures  of  Aceesalblllty 
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Employment 
Station  influence  areas 
(1976) 

Walking  distance  (1970) 
Employment  in  1990 
Station  influence  areas 
Walking  distance 


920,640 
245.563 
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N/A 
185,697 
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B.       LAND  USE 

1.  Introduction 


The  Land  Uae  Policy  of  the  City  of  Loa  Angeles,  called  "Concept 
Lob  Angelea"  was  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  in  197^.  This 
plan  haa  the  following  five  baaic  components: 

1.  "Suburbs"  comprised  predominately  of  protected  single- 
family  reaidential  areas. 

2.  "Centers"  with  a  high  intensity  of  varied  urban  activities: 
residential,  commercial,  cultural,  recreational,  and 
appropriate  industrial  uses. 

3.  Open  space  of  various  sizes  In  both  Centers  and  suburbs, 
serving  recreational  functions  and  enhancing  the  City's 
appearance , 

4.  Industrial  areas  throughout  the  City  at  locations 
convenient  to  places  of  residence,  transportation  and 
freight  facilities. 

5.  A  comprehensive  transportation  system  including: 

an  Improved  highway  and  freeway  system;  a  rapid  tran- 
sit network  with  feeder  lines,  peripheral  parking  and 
local  buses;  other  appropriate  forms  of  local  bus  and 
taxi  service;  bikeway  systems;  a  region-wide  air 
terminal  system  and  a  freight  movement  and  terminal  system. 


There  are  nine  "Centers"  in  the  Regional  Core  Area:     Civic  Center. 
Ddwntown,  Westlake,  Wilshlre.  Miracle  Mile.  Hollywood,  East 
Hollywood,  Universal  City  and  North  Hollywood. 

Alternatives  I  and  II  (the  Board  preferred  alternative)  serve  all 
but  the  Ea.t  Hollywood  Center.  Alternative  III  serves  .11  but 
Miracle  Mile  Center.  Alternative  IV  does  not  serve  Eaat  Hollywood. 
Universal  City  or  North  Hollywood.  Alternative  V  serves  one  center 
lesa  than  Alternative  IV.  namely  Hollywood. 

While  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  would  reach  these  centers,  they 
would  not  serve  them  nearly  as  efficiently  as  called  for  In  the 
Concept  Plan. 

Continued  development  and  growth  of  these  centers  are  highly 
dependent  upon  the  provision  of  an  improved  grade  separated 
transit  system.  The  City's  several  redevelopment  programs  being 
Implemented  in  the  Regional  Core  are  equally  dependent  upon  such 
a  transit  system. 

2.      Land  Use  in  Community  Areas  Within  the  Regional  Core 

Development  of  the  Regional  Core  and  its  nine  Centers  would  be 
enhanced  most  by  the  transit  system  which  would  attract  the  most 
riders  and  link  these  Centers. 

There  are  Individual  detailed  land  use  plans  for  the  six  communltle 
which  comprise  the  Regional  Core.     Each  community  plan  features  a 
grade-separated  rapid  transit  system,  and  three  of  the  six  plans 
suggest  station  locations. 

The  Central  City  Community  (CBD) ,  with  its  three  ongoing  developmen 
plans.  Little  Tokyo,  Bunker  Hill  and  Central  City,  requires 
substantially  improved  transit  in  order  to  continue  to  develop  to 
its  full  potential.    A  rapid  transit  system  (Alternatives  X-V)  in 
subway  would  provide  significant  Impetus  toward  meeting  the 
planning  goals . 


The  Westlake  Community  is  characterized  by  older,  deteriorating 
residential  and  commercial  development.    Therefore,  its  revitalization 
objectives  may  best  be  served  by  locating  a  rapid  transit  station  in 
the  community  and  promoting  collateral  redevelopment  on  the  city 
blocks  nearest  Wilshire  in  the  vicinity  of  that  station. 

Existing  zoning  will  permit  land  use  intensification  in  this  area. 
Redevelopment  could  overcome  the  area's  declining  image,  and  rapid 
transit  could  provide  the  leverage  to  attract  major  new  employers. 

Reinforcement  of  the  Wilshire  District  as  a  major  commercial/office 
center  would  best  be  served  by  subsurface  rapid  transit  with  several 
stations  (e.g..  one-half  to  one  mile  intervals).     Subway  development 
in  particular  would  appear  to  facilitate  joint  development  of  office 
space  at  station  sites.     Portions  of  selected  city  blocks  could  be 
cleared  to  aid  station  construction,  and  later  be  used  to  house 
station  accesses,  offices  and  shops,  and  to  enhance  the  pedestrian 
environment  by  the  use  of  malls ,  plazas  and  underground  accessways 
between  buildings. 

A  rapid  transit  route  with  a  station  in  the  Hollywood  commercial  core 
would  support  revitalization  efforts  there.     The  intensity  of  develop- 
ment along  the  Sunset/Hollywood  Boulevard  area  (Alternative  III)  is 
much  less  than  along  Wilshire.     Furthermore,  the  density/intensity  of 
development  along  Vermont  Avenue  (Alternative  III)  leading  to  the 
Hollywood  core  is  much  less  than  it  is  along  La  Brea  Avenue  (Alter- 
natives I,  IV  and  VI)  or  along  Fairfax  Avenue  (Alternative  II).  North 
of  Wilshire,  Fairfax  Avenue  ranks  above  La  Brea  in  this  regard. 

Universal  City  and  North  Hollywood  have  both  been  designated  as 
activity  centers  by  Concept  Los  Angeles.     North  Hollywood  has  also 
been  declared  a  redevelopment  area.     Hence  transit  stations  in  these 
areas  (Alternatives  I.  II.  Ill  and  VI)  would  strongly  support  these 
community  plans.     For  more  details,  see  Appendix  II. C. 


The  location  of  new  development  in  these  areas  will  depend  upon  the 
route  configuration,  however.    The  choice  of  one  route  configuration 
rather  than  another  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  area  through  which 
the  route  passes  ,  and  less  beneficial  to  neighboring  areas  .    Thus  new 
development  prospects  along  La  Brea.  Fairfax,  and  Vermont  would  be 
maximized  by  Alternatives  I,  II  and  III,  respectively.    An  examination 
of  the  station  locations  proposed  for  each  of  these  alternatives 
suggests  that  development  prospects  for  Hollywood  are  most  substantial 
with  Alternative  III.  Alternative  II  (with  its  relocated  station  at 
Hollywood-Cahuenga)  would  also  benefit  Hollywood  —  albeit  to  a  leaser 
extent  --  though  this  difference  can  be  minimized  by  carefully  con- 
ceived development  controls  designed  to  enhance  new  development 
prospects  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollywood-Cahuenga  (for  more  details, 
see  Appendix  II. C). 

During  Preliminary  Engineering,  the  SCRTD  and  UMTA  will  evaluate 
(in  cooperation  with  the  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Department)  the 
extent  to  which  Alternative  II  would  divert  investment  and  job 
opportunities  from  the  Vermont-Hollywood  corridor.     If  these  Impacts 
are  judged  to  be  potentially  significant,  a  mitigation  plan  will  be 
developed  and  presented  In  the  supplemental  or  tiered  EIS. 

3.      Joint  Development  Potential 

The  total  value  of  potential  joint  development  is  projected  to  exceed 
$200  million,  excluding  the  CBD  Peoplemover  program,  the  Union  Station 
and  the  1st  and  Broadway  station  locations.    This  assumes  deep  bore 
tunnel  construction  of  the  rail  facility.     Specific  programs  can  be 
proposed  tor  future  development  at  each  station  site,  although  some 
preliminary  work  has  been  completed  by  three  urban  design  firms  as 
part  of  this  analysis  (See  Appendix  III.B).     Research  Indicates  that  a 
variety  of  factors  may  influence  land  use  impacts  (See  Figure  V . 14) 
and  that  significant  positive  land  use  Impacts  will  very  rarely  occur 
in  contemporary  circumstances  without  well  worked  out  land  development 
and  circulation  strategies  for  each  specific  impact  area.  Proper 
management  of  station  area  land  use  is  necessary  to  avoid  haphazard 


circulation  and  development  pattema  that  could  substantially  negate 
transit's  potential  for  improving  the  physical  quality  and  efficiency 
of  the  urban  environment . 

As  part  of  the  analysis  carried  on  for  the  Alternatives  Analysis,  an 
economic  consulting  firm  prepared  a  report  entitled: 

"Evaluation  of  Rapid  Transit  Joint  Development  Opportunities 
and  Value  Capture  Potential"     (See  Appendix  III. A) 

This  report  examines  the  forma  of  joint  development  and  techniques  of 
value  capture,  including  a  definition  of  the  terms.     Urban  design 
consultants  had  been  retained  to  develop  rough  conceptual  layouts  of 
six  individual  station  locations  listed  below.    The  economic  con- 
sultants used  the  urban  design  firms'  work  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
build  thetr  evaluation. 

Urban  Development  Group 
Analysis  of  Six  Individual 
Station  Sites  

7th  and  Flower  Street 
5th/6th  and  Broadway 
Normandle  and  Wilshlre 
Hauser  and  Wilshlre 
Hollywood  at  Las  Palmas 
North  Hollywood 
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The  economic  consultants  concluded  that  there  is  a  high  potential  for 
Joint  development  projecte  at  the  following  areas: 


•  First  and  Broadway 

•  Seventh  and  Flower 

•  Wllflhlre  and  Alvarado 

•  Wllshlre  and  Vermont 

•  Wllshlre  and  Nonuandie 

•  Wllshlre  and  Hauser 

•  Universal  City 

•  North  Hollywood 

While  an  effective  and  well-conceived  joint  development  progran  would 
offer  potential  revenue,  the  revenue  probably  would  not  be  developed 
in  time  to  help  finance  the  local  share  of  an  initial  project.  However, 
it  could  be  accumulated  and  used  to  help  defray  some  of  the  local 
share  of  the  cost  of  future  extensions,  or  further  access  improvements 
at  stations. 

C.  RELOCATION 

1  ■  Introduction 

There  would  be  little,  or  no,  relocation  necessary  If  any  one  of  the 
All-Bus  Alternatives  VII-XI  Is  selected. 

The  primary  concern  of  this  section  is,  therefore,  the  displacement  of 
residential  and  business  structures  which  would  result  from  the 
development  of  All-Bus  Alternative  VI  or  any  one  of  the  Rail/Bus 
Alternatives  I-V.     The  selection  of  a  bored  subway,  cut  and  cover 
subway,  or  an  aerial  system  is  of  utmost  significance  in  the  determ- 
ination of  the  relocation  Impacts  of  the  alternatives. 

The  number  of  displacements  shown  is  based  on  conceptual  design  and  is 
likely  to  change  somewhat  during  final  design. 
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With  bored  subway,   construction  would  be  almost  entirely  underground, 
with  surface  access  locations  and  construction  work  areas  for  equip- 
ment placed  Co  minimize  disruption.     These  areas  may  be  purchased  or 
leased;   such  decisions  will  be  made  during  preliminary  and  final 
engineering.    After  completion,  the  space  used  during  construction 
work  areas  would  again  be  available  for  building.     Only  at  the  Macy  and 
North  Hollywood  Yards,  and  at  locations  at  which  parking  facilities 
are  provided,  would  there  be  any  need  for  relocation  as  a  result  of 
Alternatives  I-V  if  constructed  by  the  bored  tunnel  method. 

With  a  cut  and  cover  subway  the  relocation  impacts  would  be  expected 
to  be  almost  as  significant  as  the  aerial  configuration.     However,  in 
the  case  of  cut  and  cover  construction,   the  land  could  be  rebuilt 
upon.     Assuming  that  identical  routes  would  be  followed  for  each 
alternative,  private  properties  along  these  routes,  especially  where 
the  routes  curve  to  change  direction  would  have  to  be  acquired  to 
enable  construction  to  take  place.     Even  though  the  cut  and  cover 
tunnels  would  be  beneath  the  surface,  they  would  be  near  enough  to  the 
surface  to  possibly  cause  settlement,  and  the  vibration  resulting  from 
the  work  would  be  noticeable  in  buildings  over  or  close  to  the 
work  areas . 

More  detailed  information  will  be  available  on  this  subject  from  the 
special  cut  and  cover  construction  study,  which  will  be  completed  by 
the  time  of  the  public  hearings  on  the  Draft  Report. 

An  aerial  configuration  would  require  a  minimum  width  of  surface 
right-of-vjay  of  50  feet.     Construction  work  areas  for  equipment  and 
stations  would  require  added  width.     Through  residential  areas  the 
minimum  width  of  right-of-way  should  be  100  feet  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate "buffer"  zone.     Even  where  the  aerial  right-of-way  is  planned 
to  coincide  with  an  existing  street  right-of-way.  the  required  minimum 
operating  curve  radius  of  1200  feet  would  sweep  through  built  up  areas 
every  place  the  route  changed  direction  (See  Figures  V.15  to  V.19). 
After  construction,  any  excess  land  could  be  resold  and  rebuilt  upon. 
Structure  displacement,  due  to  the  need  for  building  parking  facilities 
and  maintenance  and  storage  yards,   is  included  in  the  estimates. 


Figure  V.16 


Figure  V.18 


DISPLACEMENT  OF  STRUCTURES 


Figurii  V,19 


DISPLACEMENT  OF  STRUCTURES 
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Locations  for  parking  have  not  been  finnLized  buC  it  is  likely  that 
parking  faciliciefl  would  be  provided  at  the  following  ataCions: 

Fairfax  Avenue  (or  La  Drea  Avenue)  and  Wilahire  Boulevard 
(Altemaclvfif)   I,   II,   IV  &  V)  . 

Fairfax  Avenue   (or  La  Broa  Avenue)  and  Beverly  Boulevard  (Alterna- 
tives I,  II  fi.  IV)  F/ilrfax  Avenue  (or  La  Brea  Avenue)  and  Santa 
Honico  Boulevard  (Altemotives  I,  II  &  IV.) 
Universal  City 
North  Hollywood 

All  other  station  aitea  will  be  examined  during  PreUminary  Engineering 
to  determine  the  fentilbilicy  of  providing,  parking,  facilities. 

2.      Specific  Areo  Diaplacemencs 

Altemativefl  I,  II  (the  Board  Preferred  Alternative),  III,  IV  and  VI, 
in  an  oerial  or  cut-and-cover  eonf ipuration ,  would  cause  major  dis- 
placement of  atructurea  in  their  allgnmenta.    The  areas  potentially 
impacted  by  curves  in  tho  various  alignments  have  been  numbered  on 
Fipurea  V.15  to  V.19.     Each  area  is  discussed  below. 

Area  1   (Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Vermont  Avenue) 

The  area  northwest  of  the  intersection  of  Wilshire  Boulevard  and 
Vermont  Avenue,  bounded  by  Wl lshire-Vemiont-3rd  Street  and  Catallna, 
would  be  adversely  impacted  by  the  northerly  turn  of  Alternative  III 
(the  Vermont  to  North  Hollywood  alignment).    Area  1  contains  approxi- 
mately 12  square  blocks.     Although  all  of  the  100+  commercial  and 
residential  structures  within  this  12-aquare-block  area  will  not  be 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  transit  line,  they  would  be  adversely 
affected  by. the  development  of  an  aerial  system.    About  half  of  these 
structures  (more  than  50)  would  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  con- 
struct an  aerial  system. 


Area  2  (Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue) 


Area  2  is  a  lO-square  block  area  located  northeast  of  the  intersection 
of  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue.     Area  2  would  be  affected  by 
Che  northerly  turn  of  Alternative  I   (the  Wilshire-La  Brea  to  North 
Hollywood  Rail  Line).     Approximately  30  commercial  and  130  multiple- 
residential  structures  would  need  to  be  vacated  subsequent  to  the 
development  of  an  aerial  system.    Area  2  is  generally  bounded  by  3rd, 
La  Brea,  Wilshire,  Dunsmuir,  6th  and  Alta  Vista. 

Area  3   (Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Fairfax  Avenue) 

Area  3  is  formed  by  the  northerly  turn  of  Alternative  II  (the  Wilshlre- 
Fairfax  to  Worth  Hollywood  Rail  Line)  and  involves  some  28  commercial 
and  140  residential  structures  which  would  have  to  be  vacated.  The 
Hancock  Park  Elementary  School  would  be  within  100  feet  of  the  route 
(See  Section  D  for  impacts  on  schools  and  other  public  facilities 
along  this  and  other  alignments). 

Area  4  (Santa  Monica  Boulevard  and  Fairfax  Avenue) 

Areas  2  and  5  along  the  Alternative  I  route  and  Areas  3  and  A  along 
the  Alternative  II  route  are  also  involved  in  Alternative  IV  (the 
Wilshire-La  Brea-Hollywood  alignment). 

Area  4  comprises  15  commercial  and  60  multiple-residential  structures. 
The  area  is  northeast  of  the  intersection  of  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
and  Fairfax  Avenue  and  is  formed  by  the  easterly  turn  of  Alternative 
II.     An  aerial  system  would  displace  all  of  the  structures  in  this 
area. 

Area  5   (Santa  Monica  Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue) 

Area  5  involves  an  easterly  turn  in  Alternative  I  and  a  northerly  turn 
which  would  be  made  by  either  Alternative  I  or  11  as  the  alignments 
move  into  and  north  through  the  Holly^.ood  area.     Area  5  is  "S"  shaped 


comprising  7  square  blocks  within  Che  boundary  of  Sunset.  Highland, 
Santa  Monica  and  La  Brea.     Approximately  32  structures  would  have  to 
be  removed  by  the  turn  (aerial)  through  Area  5. 

Area  6  (Hollywood) 

Iimnediately  adjacent  Co  Area  5.  Area  6  continues  the  northerly  swing 
of  Alternatives  I  and  II  as  the  alignments  traverse  the  Hollywood 
area.     Area  6  is  four  square  blocks.    The  displaced  structures  resulting 
from  the  development  of  an  aerial  sysCem  would  be  approximaCely  118. 

Area  7   (VermonC  Avenue  and  SunseC  Boulevard) 

Eight  major  medical  facilities,   a  porCion  of  a  shopping  center,  one 
community  recreational  facility,   one  historic  monument  area  and  nine 
residential  structures  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  VermonC 
alignment   (Alternative  III)  as  it  turns  west  from  Vermont  and  moves 
westerly  into  the  Hollywood  area.     The  alignment  under  study  would 
traverse  a  one  square  block  area  bounded  by  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
Vermont  Avenue,  Sunset  Boulevard  and  Edgemont  Street.     Twenty  structures 
would  thus  need  Co  be  vacated. 

Area  8  (Selma  Avenue) 

A  particularly  critical  section  along  the  route  of  Alternative  III, 
Area  8  is  a  linear  area  between  Hollywood  and  SunseC  Boulevards  which 
extends  from  Edgemont  Street  westerly  to  Gower  Street,     Major  displace- 
ment of  commercial  and  residential  structures  would  result  from  this 
alignment.     Approximately  16  blocks  are  involved,  and  some  230  res- 
idential and  25  commercial  structures  would  be  displaced  if  an  aerial 
system  were  developed.     A  private  school  would  also  be  within  100  feet 
of  Che  route.     An  alternate  route  such  as  SunseC  Boulevard  should  be 
given  further  consideration. 


Area  9  (Selma  Avenue  and  Highland  Avenue) 


Area  9  Is  formed  by  the  Joining  of  Alternattvo  III  with  Che  northerly 
extensions  of  Alternatives  1  and  II  in  Che  Hollywood  Central  Business 
District.    Area  9  is  generally  bounded  by  Highland.  Selma,  Cherokee 
and  Franklin,  and  involves  approximaCely  85  commercial  and  48 
residential  structures  which  would  be  displaced  by  the  development  of 
an  aerial  structure. 

Area  10  (Hollywood  Bowl) 

Area  10  would  be  adjacent  to  Che  Hollywood  Bowl  Area.  Altemativea 
I.  II,  III,  IV,  VI,  and  VII  call  for  developmenC  of  a  station  aC 
the  Hollywood  Bowl.     Only  20  residenCial  structures  will  be  removed 
by  Che  development  of  an  aerial  system. 

Area  11  (Universal  City) 

Approximately  8  commercial  and  60  residential  structures  would  have  to 
be  vacated  in  Area  11.    Area  11  involves  the  blocks  bounded  by  Ventura 
Boulevard,  Vlneland  Avenue,   and  the  Hollywood  Freeway.     The  area  is  the 
site  of  Che  Universal  City  transit  station  along  the  common  alignment 
of  Alternatives  I,   11,   III,  and  VI, 

Area  12  (Magnolia  Boulevard  and  Vlneland  Avenue) 

Area  12  is  formed  by  the  final  turn  of  Alternatives  I,  II,  III  and  VI 
from  the  intersection  of  Magnolia  and  Vlneland  westerly  to  the  North 
Hollywood  Station  in  the  vicinity  of  Chandler  and  Lankershim,  Approx- 
imately 21  commercial,  35  residential  and  29  industrial  structures 
would  be  displaced  by  the  developmenC  of  an  aerial  system. 
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Areas  13  and  lit  (chandler  Boulevard  and  Lankershim  B6ulevard) 


Area  13  la  induatrlal  land  located  norcheaat  of  Chandler  and  Lankershim 

on  which  a  train  storage  yard  is  proposed.    Area  lA  would  use  the 

railroad  rlght-ot-way  within  Chandler  Boulevard  west  of  the  North 

Hollywood  station.     No  major  structures  would  be  displaced,  although 

Area  13  has  !«  light  Industrial  buildings  on  Its  site,  which  would  , 

be  displaced. 

Area  15  (Seventh  Street  to  Wllshire  Boulevard) 

There  is  a  poaaibillty  that  an  aerial  system  could  be  developed  as  the 
line  proceeds  west  of  the  Harbor  Freeway.     In  such  a  case,  Area  15 
would  be  created  where  the  westbound  line  from  downtown  changes  from 
Seventh  Street  to  Wllshire  Boulevord,     The  area  involves  about  6 
square  blocks  and  aome  'lO  commercial  struccurea  which  would  be  displaced. 

Bowntowii 

Displacement  in  the  downtown  area  would  be  masaive  if  the  aerial 
configuration  were  selected,  but  no  estimate  ot  the  number  of  structures 
affected  has  been  made. 

3.      Displacement  by  Yards  and  Shop 

As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  two  maintenance  and  storage  yards  are  being 
considered  for  acquisition  and  development.     There  would  be  displace- 
ment ot  commercial  or  Induatrial  structures  by  acquisition  at  both 
sites . 

a-      Macy  Yard  and  Shops 

SCRTD  currently  owns  approximately  16  acres  of  land  between 
Mission  Road  and  the  San  Bernardino  Freeway  east  of  the  Los 
Angeles  River.    As  depicted  in  Figure  11.11.  approximately 
13.9  additional  acres  would  be  added.  The  land  uses  in  this 
area  are  primarily  industrial  In  character,  including  auto 
salvage  yards  and  truck  terminals.  Thus,  relocation  of  these 
activities  and  the  Jobs  they  include  to  new  locations  would 
be  necessary. 
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b.       North  Hollywood  Yard 

Approximately  13.4  acres  would  be  acquired  for  a  storage 
yord  as  shown  in  Figure  11.12.  The  land  use  in  this  acreage 
is  primarily  industrial  in  character,  including  CalTrans 
maintenance  facilities  and  construction  material  storage 
yards.  These  activities  and  the  jobs  they  include  would 
have  to  be  relocated. 

4-      Parking  Facilities  and  Displacement 

Major  parking  facilities  would  be  provided  at  the  locations  listed  in 
the  introduction  to  this  subject. 

a.  North  Hollywood 

Approximately  3,800  parking  spaces  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  projected  demand.    Assuming  a  four-level  structure, 
320,000  square  feet  of  land  (approximately  7.3  acres)  would 
be  required.    There  are  industrial  and  commercial  uses  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  as  well  as  air  rights  over  the  Chandler 
Boulevard  right-of-way  which  could  be  used. 

b.  Universal  City 

Approximately  4,000  parking  spaces  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  projected  demand.     Assuming  a  four-Level  structure, 
360,000  square  feet  of  land,  approximately  8.3  acres,  would 
be  required.    Along  Ventura  Boulevard  to  the  west  of  the 
Freeway  is  an  existing  RID  park-and-ride  lot  and  a  major 
tennis  court  facility.     If  the  approximately  1  commercial 
and  55  residential  structures  located  to  the  north  of  the 
tennis  court  are  acquired,  parking  may  be  provided  at  ground 
level  without  requiring  a  structure.     About  7  commercial  and 
5  residential  structures  would  need  to  be  relocated  to 
provide  a  direct  right-of-way  from  the  station  to  Universal 
City. 


c.       Fairfax  Avenue,  or  La  Brea  Avenue,   and  Wilshire 
Boulevard   (Alt.   I  or  V) 

Approximately  860  parking  spaces  would  be  required  to  meet 
he  projected  demand.     If  a  six-level  structure  is  assun,ed 
to  be  constructed,  about  43,000  square  feet  of  land  („„e 
acre)    would  be  required.     This  „„uid  require  the  displacement 
of  several  commercial  or  residential  structures.     It  a 
rapid  transit  line  is  implemented,  all  or  part  of  the  parking 
structure  rnitially  provided  here  could  be  converted  to 
office  space  when  and  if  the  transit  line  is  extended  to  the 

d.  Fairfax  Avenue,  or  La  Brea  Avenue,  and  Beverly 
Boulevard  (Alt.   IT    the  Board  Preferred  Altem.^^v.^ 
Approximately  1340  parking  spaces  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  projected  need.     If  a  four-level  parking  structure  is 
assumed  to  be  constructed,  about  112,000  square  feet  of  land 
(approximately  2.6  acres)  would  be  required. 

e.  Fairfax  Avenue,  or  La  Brea  Avenue,  and  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard  (Alt.  I  or  IV) 


Approximately  1145  parking  spaces  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  projected  need.     If  a  four-level  parking  structure  were 
assumed  to  be  constructed,  about  96,000  square  feet  of  land 
(2.2  acres)  would  be  required.     Perhaps  as  many  as  eight 
commercial  building  and  23  residential  structures  would  be 
displaced  by  this  facility. 

Figure  V.20  tabulates  the  nu»,ber  of  structures  requiring  relocation  as 
discussed  in  Section  2.  3  and  4. 


Figure  V.20 
Displacement  of  Structures  by  AltematlveR 

Number  of  Structures  Requiring  Relocation 
 Method  of  Construction       Common  to  All  Methods 


matives 

Subway 

Aerial 
or 

Cut  &  Cover 
Subway* 

Surface 

o  L  n  u  L  on 

and 
Parking 
Facilities 

Vards 
and 
Shops 

I 

-0- 

580 

580 

80 

20 

II 

-0- 

630 

630 

1  " 

20  1 

III 

■0- 

590 

590 

40 

20 

IV 

-0- 

60 

60 

40 

20 

V 

-0- 

40 

40 

20 

20 

VI 

-0- 

-0- 

580 

80 

-0- 

VII 

-0- 

-0- 

20 

-0- 

-0- 

VIII 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

IX 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

X 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

XI 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

*    Most  of  land  area  required  would  be  recoverable  after 
completion  of  construction. 
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5.  HitlRfltlon  Measureai 

In  terma  of  structural  dlsplaeement ,  the  most  effective  mitigation 
measure  Co  avoid  dlGplncement  of  scructureo  if  any  one  of  Alternatives 
I-V  Is  chosen,  would  be  to  construct  It  by  the  bored  subway  method.  By 
far  the  greateat  displacement  would  come  from  the  use  of  the  cut  and 
cover  method  or  the  aerial  configuration  for  Alternatives  I-VI. 

Displacement  of  atrucCuren  along  the  east-weat  section  of  the  Vermont 
Alignment   (Alternative  III)  could  bo  mitigated  by  placing  the  line 
within  the  Sunact  Boulevard  right-of-way  to  approximately  Gower  Street 
rather  than  using  the  Solmu  Avenue  alignment.    Thia  would  also  avoid 
the  Barnsdflll  Park  Hlatorlc-Cultural  Honumenta. 

6.  Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacta: 

If  either  the  aerial  configuration  or  the  cut  and  cover  method  were 
uaed  for  Alternatives  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V  or  VI,  significant  displace- 
ment of  commercial  and  residential  structures  would  occur  along 
portions  of  the  route  and  displacement  for  parking  at  station  locations. 
This  impact  would  be  unavoidable.     If  the  bored  tunnel  method  were 
uaed  for  Altemativea  I-V,  there  would  be  displacement  at  some  stations 
for  parking,  which  would  bo  unavoidable. 

D.       PUBLIC  SERVICES 

The  following  services  which  are  provided  to  the  public  have  been 
analyzed  to  determine  what,  if  any,  impacts  would  be  caused  by  any  of 
the  proposed  transportation  improvement  alternatives. 

a.  Police 

b.  Fire  Protection 

c.  Schools 

d.  Libraries 


e.      Major  Medical  Facilities 
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Each  of  the  eleven  alternatives  have  been  evaluated  with  regard  to  the 
above  services.     It  is  particularly  important  to  consider  impacts  for 
Alternatives  1  through  V  in  aerial  system  or  subway  configurations, 
and  Alternative  VI  which  is  in  aerial  only. 

The  following  maps  (Figures  V.21  and  V.22)  show  the  locations  of  the 
above  six  types  of  public  facilities  in  the  Regional  Core.  Each  one 
of  the  six  types  of  facilities  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

1 .      Police  Services 

a .  Introduction 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Police  Department  was  asked  to  review  and  comment 
on  the  proposed  alternatives  from  the  security  standpoint,  and  the 
security  of  the  transit  agency's  operations  were  also  reviewed. 

b.  Impacts 

(I)     Increased  Crime 

The  City  Police  Department  has  concluded  that; 

(a)  Very  little  or  no  adverse  impact  on  crime  or 
traffic  violations  would  result  from  Alternatives 
VIII,  X  and  XI. 

(b)  For  Alternatives  VII  and  IX  it  is  anticipated  that 
diversion  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  trips  from 
Wilshire  Boulevard  to  adjoining  side  streets  may 
cause  an  increase  in  crime  and  traffic  problems 
that  could  require  additional  police  patrol  of 
these  streets. 

(c)  For  Alternatives  I  through  VI  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Police  Department  expects  a  possible  5  to  10% 
increase  in  crime  and  traffic  violations.  The 


Police  Department  anfllyzed  a  uflmple  of  five 
propoBod  station  loootlonn  tot  Altemattvea  -I  and 
V  and  projected  the  Increoaes  In  crime  shown  In 
Figure  V.23. 

FIGURE  V.23 
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The  above  are  the  expected  Increased  calls  for 
police  service.    They  do  not  Include  the  addi- 
tional incidental  traffic  accident  and  enforcement 
roqiiiremcnts  which  may  be  necessary  due  to  increased 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic.    They  also  do 
not  Include  any  reduction  in  Incidental  traffic 
accidents  and  enforcement  needs  due  to  the  overall 
decrease  In  auto  traffic  or  reductions  in  calls  in 
other  locations  that  may  result  from  the  new 
trovel  patterns. 

(2)    Mitigation  Measures 

(a)    For  Alternatives  VIXI ,  X  and  XI  there  are  no 
mitigation  measures  necessary. 
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For  Alternatives  VII  and  IX.   additional  Los  Angeles 
Police  staff  and  equipment  may  be  necessary.  No 
specific  estimates  are  possible  at  this  time.  However, 
even  the  addition  of  patrol  officers  could  not  mitigate 
the  traffic  problems  to  an  acceptable  level  (a  street 
capacity  problem).        The  traffic  problems  resulting 
from  reserving  street  lanes  for  buses  are  discussed  in 
Traffic  Impacts.  Chapter  III,  Section  E. 

The  following  mitigation  measures  should  be  included  to 
help  control  the  5  to  10  percent  increase  in  crime 
estimated  for  Alternatives  I  through  VI: 


•  Hardware 

A  closed  circuit  television  system  including 
a  central  control  to  monitor  all  stations, 
adequate  cameras  at  each  station  and  video 
tape  recorders  should  be  utilized. 


•  Design 

During  design  of  the  system  safety  and  secur- 
ity features  should  be  included  in  stations, 
approaches  to  stations,  parking  areas,  and 
fare  collection  systems  as  well  as  mainten- 
ance yards  and  shops . 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  needs  for  police  and 
security  forces  for  Alternatives  I  through  VI.  These 
two  security  force  estimates,  as  well  as  a  survey  of 
other  cities,  are  indicated  in  Figure  V.2A. 

•  SCRTD  estimates  that  a  total  of  45  sworn 
peace  officers,   employed  by  the  Rapid 
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The  personnel  requirements  shown  above  relate  solely 
to  transit  system  security  requirements 

(2) 

The  Washington  system  will  ultimately  consist  of  100 
fnrnrrh^     ■1^^^^"^°'^''^        available  for  the  police 
force  that  will  be  required  at  that  time,   the  ratios 
then  will  probably  be  lower  than  those  shown  above 

(3) 

On  September  26.    1977,  passage  of  Assembly  Bill  1569 
authorized  the  District  to  qualify  its  transit  officers 
as  peace  officers. 


For  additional  discussion  see  the  Police  and  Security  Section  of  the 
Appendix. 


Transit  District,  would  bo  required  to 
adequately  patrol  and  protect  the  public  for 
a  rapid  transit  system  with  otghtoen  miles  of 
guidewuy  and  17  Stations;  i.e..  Alternative 
II.    This  estimate  for  Altcrnatlvoa  I  through 
VI  ia  based  on  a  survey  of  transit  system 
needs  in  other  cities.  The  District's  Police 
would  ride  the  trains  as  well  aa  patrol  the 
stations.  Annual  cost  In  1978  dollars  would 
approximate  $1,200,000  for  the  45  officers. 
In  addition  to  the  transit  police  on  duty, 
station  attendants  would  be  available  at  each 
station  to  aaaiat  paasengera,  which  would  be 
an  added  deterrent  to  criminal  activity.  The 
cost  of  the  transit  police  officers  is 
included  in  the  operations  cost  estimates  for 
these  alternatives. 

Based  on  its  judgment,  the  Los  Angelea  City 
Police  Department  estimates  that  it  would 
require  195  sworn  personnel  to  provide 
adequate  police  services  for  Alternative  II. 
With  a  less  extensive  system  proportionally 
fewer  personnel  would  be  required.     The  Los 
Angelea  Police  estimate  Includes  policing 
station  and  approach  areas  and  parking  lots, 
but  not  "on-traln"  protection.     So,  there  ia 
considerable  duplication  of  personnel  In  the 
Police  Department  estimates.      The  increased 
crime  activity  Is  expected  in  station  approach 
areas  and  parking  lots,  not  just  on  trains 
and  station  platforms.    Manpower  for  follow- 
up  investigations  of  the  crimes  committed  Is 
also  Included  in  the  City's  estimates. 
Annual  cost  for  these  195  peraonnel  and 
equipment  would  be  $4,350,449  In  1978  dollars. 


The  experience  of  other  rail  trranstt  pro- 
percles  does  not,  however,  support  the  City 
Police  Dcpurtmcnt 'a  proposal.     Chicago  Is 
the  best  example  to  use.    There,  the  City 
docs  the  entire  Job  under  contract  to  the 
transit  authority,  and  they  require  an  overage 
of  only  1.8  policemen  per  station.     It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  SCRTD  proposed  2.6 
per  fltadlon,  plus  a  full-time  station 
attendant,  would  provide  adequate  public 
safety,  and  only  this  number  Is  used  In  the 
cost  estimates. 

In  conjunction  with  Preliminary  Engineering 
the  City  and  District  would  develop  a  co- 
ordinated security  plan. 


Fire  Protection  Services 


Introduction 

With  implementation  of  several  of  the  transit  improvement  alter- 
natives there  is  expected  to  be  some  requirement  for  the  provision 
of  additional  fire  protection  and  rescue  services.  However,  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Fire  Department  states  that  many  more  specific 
details,  which  would  only  become  available  during  preliminary 
engineering,  will  be  necessary  before  accurate  Impacts  on  the 
City's  fire  protection  services  can  be  determined.     They  recom- 
mend emergency  exits  every  1000  feet.     This  cost  has  not  been 
included  in  the  estimates  nor  have  the  environmental  implications 
been  addressed.     Such  a  standard  would  not  be  reasonable  nor 
practical  in  all  cases,  and  this  matter  would  be  resolved  with 
the  Fire  Department  during  Preliminary  Engineering. 
Impacts 

(1)    Danger  of  Fire  and  Accidents 

(a)  For  Alternatives  VIII  through  XI  there  would  be  either 
no  or  very  slight  increases  in  fire  and  accidents  which 
require  Fire  Department  response. 

(b)  For  Alternative  VII  there  would  be  problems  caused  by 
closing  of  even  minor  streets  as  featured. 

(c)  For  Alternatives  I  through  VI  since  many  technical 
details  will  not  be  available  until  Preliminary  En- 
gineering is  accomplished,  increases  in  fires  and 
emergency  situations  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 
It  is  evident,  though,  with  the  provision  of  any  major 
new  public  transit  facility,  i.e.,  aerial  structure  or 
tunnel  and  stations,  that  there  would  be  some  increased 


Some  problems  of  impaired  access  to  commercial  frontage 
could  be  eKpected  during  any  construction  of  Alterna- 
tives I-v,  and  Che  greater  the  extent  of  cut-and-covar 
construction,  the  more  severe  these  problems  would  be 
Aerial  construction  would  create  some  problems,  but 
little  in  comparison  with  cut  cut  and  cover  work. 

(2)    Mitigation  Measures 

(a)  There  are  no  mitigation  measures  required  for  Alterna- 
tives VIII  through  XI, 

(b)  The  mitigation  measure  suggested  by  the  Fire  Department 
for  Alternative  VII  is  that  no  streets  be  closed  at 
all.     Should  this  alternative  be  selected,  the  question 
of  Fire  Department  access  would  need  to  be  studied  in 
greater  detail  as  a  part  of  Preliminary  Engineering. 

(c)  Although  there  is  no  foreseeable  need  for  specialized 
equipment,  the  following  measures  are  suggested  by  the 
City  Fire  Department  for  Alternatives  I  through  VI: 

•  Provide  adequate  access  for  fire  and  rescue  opera- 
tions to  the  stations,  parking  structures  and 
along  the  route  of  the  subway  or  aerial  guideway. 
For  an  aerial  configuration,  maximize  access  to 
buildings  along  the  route  for  fire  fighting  and 
rescue  purposes. 

.        Provide  adequate  emergency  lighting,  communication 
systems  and  early  warning  fire  alarm  systems. 

•  Provide  an  emergency  third  rail  de-energization 
sys  tern. 


During  construction,  all  applicable  rules  and  regulations,  as  enforced 
by  the  Department  of  Industrial  Safety  and  other  appropriate  agencies, 
should  be  strictly  followed. 


3.  Schools 


a.  Introduction 

There  are  nineteen  educational  institutions  both  public  and  private  In 
the  Regional  Core.     A  list  of  these  Is  Included  in  Fluuro  V.25. 

b.  Impacts 

(1)  Number  of  Schools  Affected 

Nineteen  educational  institutions  arc  located  within  the  Influence 
area  of  the  Regional  Core  Corridor.     Eleven  of  these  faclUtloa 
could  be  specifically  affected  by  development  of  a  rapid  transit 
line ,  as  they  front  directly  on  one  or  more  of  the  proposed 
alignments  (See  Figure  V.19).     Figure  V.25  lists  these  facilities, 
their  proximity  to  stations,  and  their  transit  route  frontages. 

Facilities  cited  primarily  include  public  and  private  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges.     Students  of  that  ape 
level  and  older  are  more  likely  to  be  users  of  public  transit, 
and  many  students  attending  these  facilities  would  bo  coming  from 
areas  over  1/4  to  1/2  mile  away.    The  elementary  schools  cited 
lie  close  to  proposed  rapid  transit  alignments. 

Public  transportation  is  not  formally  Involved  In  any  Los  Angelea 
Onlfied  School  District  busing  programs,  but  many  students  do  uaa 
public  transit  to  travel  to  and  from  school.  All  of  the  alterna- 
tives would  result  in  improved  access  to  school  facilities. 

(2)  Types  of  Environmental  Effects 

Generally  environmental  impacts  on  school  facilities  are  of 
several  types.     One  type  of  impact  would  be  the  taking  of  land; 
however  it  would  be  the  Intent,  In  the  case  of  any  project,  to' 
avoid  taking  or  using  any  school  property.    Another  effect  might 
be  higher  local  noise  levels.     Specific  Impacta  are  discussed  In 
subsequent  portions  of  this  section. 
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Aerial  System  and  Subway  System 


An  aerial  guideway  would  generally  traverse  the  Regional 
Core  along  medians  of  the  area's  major  thoroughfares,  as 
delineated  within  the  respective  route  descriptions  of 
each  alternative.    Where  the  system  would  not  follow  exist- 
ing streets,  particular  attention  would  be  given  to  prevent 
intrusion  into  school  grounds. 

Aerial  stations  would  generally  be  about  two  stories  above 
the  major  streets  and,  in  appropriate  situations,  would  be 
incorporated  into  adjacent  existing  or  into  new  structures 
in  joint  development.     These  stations  would  be  approximately 
500  feet  long,  about  the  distance  of  an  average  city  block.  . 
Entrances  into  these  stations  would  most  likely  extend  into 
adjacent  commercial  buildings  or  to  the  streets  in  the  form 
of  stairways  and  escalators  to  sidewalk  areas  below,  thereby 
minimizing  impact  on  school  properties. 

A  subway  system  as  proposed  in  Alternatives  I  through  V 
would  have  both  guideways  and  stations  underground,  requir- 
ing entryway  areas  proximate  to  the  stations  for  access. 
The  specific  siting  of  these  entryways  would  be  somewhat 
flexible  within  the  immediate  area,  and  hence  impacts  on 
schools  could  be  avoided. 

Congestion  and  Safety 

Only  one  station  is  located  adjacent  to  a  school,  Los 
Angeles  City  College  (Alternative  III).     Nine  are  within  1/A 
mile  and  six  are  within  one-half  mile.     Stations  located 
near  schools  could  require  more  police  effort  and  attention 
to  adequately  protect  the  safety  of  students  and  teachers. 

Surface  Bus  Alternatives  VII  through  XI  would  not  directly 
impact  school  property  as  they  utilize  existing  rights-of- 
way  and  are  not  intended  to  have  the  same  station  impacts. 


Impacts  of  Specific  Alternatives 

Alternative  I  -  Milshire-La  B^ea-Wor^h  Hollywood  Rail  Hn, 


Implementation  of  Alternative  I,  if  i„  aerial  configuration 
could  adversely  impact  a  varying  number  of  school  sites. 
In  the  Westlake  Community  Plan  area,  both  the  Wilshire 
Boulevard  or  Seventh  Street  alignments  in  aerial  configuration 
could  affect  Otis  Art  Institute,  which  has  a  400-ft.  southerly 
frontage  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,    Woodbury  Business  College 
with  a  250-ft.  northerly  Wilshire  Boulevard  frontage  could 
only  be  impacted  by  a  Wilshire  Boulevard  aerial  alignment. 
Three  Wilshire  District  schools  located  on  Wilshire  could 
also  be  affected  by  an  aerial  transit  configuration:  South- 
western University  (400  ft.  on  Its  south  side).  Cathedral 
Chapel  School  (300  feet  on  the  south  side),  and  Burroughs 
Junior  High  School  (850  feet  on  the  north  side) . 

No  space  for  guldeway  or  stations  would  be  needed  from  any 
educational  sites  along  this  alignment.     Those  students 
using  school  grounds  and  classrooms  adjacent  to  aerial 
guldeways  at  the  facilities  listed  above  would  be  subject  to 
increased  noise  levels  generated  by  the  rail  trains. 

Implementation  of  any  subsurface  alternative  would  result  in 
no  long-term  adverse  impacts  on  educational  facilities. 

Alternative  II  (the  Board  Preferred  Alternative) 
Wilshire-Fairfax-North  Hollywood  Rail  Line  

Development  of  an  aerial  rail  rapid  transit  line  following 
the  Alternative  II  alignment  could  impact  eight  learning 
Institutions.     Five  of  these  are  the  same  sites  discussed 
under  Alternative  I,  and  effects  of  aerial  guldeway  con- 
figuration on  them  would  be  the  same  as  previously  mentioned. 
Potential  noise  impacts  would  be  Incrementally  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  alternative  in  aerial  configuration.  A 
subway  would  not  affect  any  of  these  schools  adversely. 


Alternative  III  -  Vermont-Hollvwood-Morth  Hollywood  Rail  Line 


Construction  of  an  aerial  rail  rapid  transit  lino  along  thla 
alignment  could  impact  six  educational  altos.    Throe  of 
these  institutions  have  already  been  diacuasod  under  Alterna- 
tive I  (Otis  Art  Instltue,  Woodbury  Buslnoaa  College  and 
Southwestern  University),  and  the  following  three  additional 
facilities. 

In  the  Wilshire  District,  Virgil  Junior  High  School  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  aide  of  Vermont  Avenue  and  extends 
for  about  1,600  feet  along  the  route. 

A  station  scop  is  proposed  at  Los  Angeles  City  College.  The 
■  college,  located  In  the  Hollywood  area,  straddles  both  sides 
of  Vermont  Avenue  (1,500  feet  on  the  west  aide  and  400  feet 
on  the  east).     The  station  would  be  located  in  the  Vermont 
Avenue  right-of-way  with  possible  access  directly  to  the 
school  facilities.     In  addition,  a  station  at  the  college 
would  increase  the  noise,  safety  and  security  concerns  In 
Che  area.    A  benefit  of  the  school-station  proximity  would 
be  to  increase  the  accessibility  of  the  school. 

Located  between  Harold  and  Carlton  Ways,  In  the  Hollywood 
Community,  Grant  Elementary  School  would  be  immediately 
adjacent  to  an  aerial  structure  for  about  250  feet.  A 
modified  alignment  could  avoid  affecting  this  site. 

Alternative  IV  -  Wllshlre-La  Brea-Hollywood  Bowl  Rail  Lines 

This  alternative  Is  an  abbreviated  version  of  Alternative  I 
(on  La  Brea  Avenue)  terminating  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  where 
bus  connections  would  be  provided.     Both  alignments  would 
have  the  same  respective  school  site  Impacts  as  described  In 
the  Alternative  I  impact  sections. 


AXcernaCivo  V  -  Wllshlre-Falrfax  Rail  Line 


The  rail  Cranslu  line  would  cermlnacc  at  Fairfax,  where 
there  would  be  bus  connections.    Sites  affected  by  on  aerla 
syatoii)  would  be  the  Bamo  as  discussed  Alternatives  II. 

A  subway  configuration  would  have  Little  or  no  school- 
related  adverse  Impacts, 

Alternative  VI  -  Wllshlre-La  Brea-North  Hollywood  Exclusive 

Bua  Guldewfly  

This  version  busway  would  create  impacts  similar  to  those 
discussed  under  Alternative  I,  but  the  buses  would  result 
In  more  localized  air  pollution. 

Altematlvfls  VII  -  XI 

There  would  bo  no  adverse  impacts  on  school  property  from 
any  of  these  alternatives. 

4.  Libraries 

There  are  seven  libraries  located  within  the  Regional  Gore  Corridor, 
at  service  distances  of  up  to  one  mile  from  proposed  station  locations 
There  are  no  adverse  Impacts  on  any  of  these  libraries.     (See  Figure 
V.26) 

5.  Major  Medical  Facilities 

a.      Number  of  Medical  Facilities  Affected 

Eight  major  medical  facilities  are  located  proximate  to  proposed 
transit  routes  in  the  Rogional  Core  Corridor.     Seven  of  the  eight 
facillticH  are  located  within  a  three-eighths  mile  walking  distance  of 
proposed  station  Locations.     Figure  V.27  lists  these  facilities,  their 
proximity  to  stations  by  alignment,  and  transit  route  frontages. 
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FIGURE  V.27 
MEDICAL  FACILITIES 
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b.      Direct  Advorac  Impacts 


The  most  direct  Impacts  of  an  aorlal  transit  aystcm  on  hospitals  would 
be  the  generation  of  nolao.     Leas  direct  Impacts  might  Include  Increase. 
In  local  air  pollution,  traffic  congestion,  and  aesthetic  and  safety 
levels.    Positive  Impacts  would  result  from  improved  access.  Tliere 
would  be  no  long-term  adverse  Impacts  from  a  subsurface  configuration. 

c.      Impacts  of  Specific  Alternottves 

Alternative  I  -  Hllshtra-U  Brea-North  Hollvwood  Rail  Line 

Adverse  Impacts  of  implementation  of  Alternative  I  would  be  either 
slight  or  nonexistent.    An  aerial  system  would  affect  only  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  located  in  the  Westlake  Community.    The  hospital 
fronts  the  north  side  of  Wilshlre  Boulevard  for  approximately  1,00 
feet.    An  aerial  system  would  Increase  the  ambient  nolao  level  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hospital.  Development  of  a  subway  rail  line  following 
the  same  alignment  would  create  no  negative  Impacts  on  medical  facilities 
In  the  Regional  Core  area,     Proposed  station  locations  are  not  near 
any  hospitals  along  this  route. 

Alternative  11  (the  Board  Preferred  Alternative) 
Wilshlre-Fairfax-Morth  Hollywood  Rail  Line  

Development  of  rapid  transit  in  an  aerial  configuration  could  adverse- 
ly impact  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  (In  Westlake),  as  well  aa  the 
Beverly  Lake  Hospital,  which  fronts  the  west  side  of  Fairfax  for 
approximately  200  feet  (In  the  Hollywood  area).     Again,  local  noise 
levels  may  be  raised  by  an  aerial  transit  system. 

There  are  no  proposed  station  locatlona  proximate  to  any  hospitals 
along  this  route.     A  subway  line  would  therefore  have  no  significant 
adverse  impacts  on  medical  facilities. 
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Alternative  III  -  Vennont-Hollywood-Horth  Hollywood  Rail  Line 


E.       UTILITY  SYSTEMS 


This  alternative,  If  In  the  air,  would  ndverflcly  Impact  up  to 
five  modicul  complexes.     In  addition  to  the  Good  Samaritan 
HoBplCal,    three  facUltleu  are  located  in  the  Hollywood  Coomuntty, 
near  the  intcrocctlon  of  Sunset  Boulevard  and  Vermont  Avenue.  On 
Sunset's  northerly  aide  la  the  K«loer  Hospital,  with  frontage  of 
600  foot.     Children's  Hospital  and  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  extend  along  Verniont  for  a  distance  of  500  feet.  Uolse 
generated  from  an  aerial  ayatero  might  produce  a  significant 
Impact  on  local  noise  Icvola  In  those  Bound-aenaltlve  medical 
centers . 

Ac  Vennont-SunBOt  Intersect  Ion ,   some  minimal  amount  of  land  could 
be  required  for  ito  ontranceways  and  aosoclatod  parking.  Of 
courae,  the  proposed  nltornatlvo  would  follow  Vermont  to  a  point 
north  of  Sunset  Uoulovord  and  then  turn  weat  and  travel  through 
Barnsdall  Park.     ThJii  park  Is  Juat  north  of  ICalsor  Hospital.  A 
more  doalrablo  route  from  tlio  park  Impact  atandpoint  would  be  to 
turn  weat  on  Sunset  Boulevard  and  pass  in  front  of  the  Kaiser 
Hospital . 

Access  to  those  three  hospital  facilities  would  be  Improved  by 
either  an  aerial  system  or  subway. 

Alternative  IV-VI  -  Wllahlre-Ln  Brea-Hollywood  Bowl  Rail  Line 

Aerial  and  aubway  configurations  would  have  the  same  respective 
impacts  on  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  facilities  in  the  Regional  ' 
Core  as  dosoribod  in  the  impact  oectlon  for  Alternative  I. 

AlternatlvoB  VII-XI 

No  adverse  Impacts  would  result  on  the  eight  hospitals  and  access 
would  bo  improved. 


1.  Introduction 

The  following  utility  systems  are  provided  to  residences  and  business 
establishments  throughout  the  Regional  Core  and  the  city: 

Telephone  Service 
Natural  Gas 
Water 

Sanitary  Sewers 
Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Storm  Water  Control  Systems 
Electric  Power 

Various  utilities  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Engineering 
were  contacted  to  evaluate  the  impacts  of  the  alternatives. 

2.  Impacts 

a.  Utilities  with  no  Adverse  Impacts 

There  are  no  potential  long-term  adverse  impacts  on  the  telephone, 
natural  gas,  water,  sanitary  sewers,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  storm 
water  control  utility  systems  from  implementation  of  any  one  of  the 
Alternatives  I-XI,  provided  reasonable  care  is  exercised  in  planning, 
relocating  and  preserving  existing  systems.     Specifically,  there  are 
no  adverse  impacts  on  either  the  supply  or  transmission  aspects  of 
these  utilities. 

b.  Impact  on  Electric  Utility  System 

There  are  no  adverse  electric  utility  system  impacts  expected  from 
All-Bus  Alternatives  VI  through  XI.     For  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I 
through  V  there  may  be  a  slight  electrical  energy  impact  caused  by 
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eicher  a  subway  or  aerial  rail  system,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
power  system  to  expand  as  planned  and  continue  to  supply  all  of  its 
customers.     Electric  energy  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  primarily 
supplied  by  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power  (DWP),  which 
currently  relies  on  oil  for  generating  bUZ  of  its  electricity.  The 
DWP  states  that  the  present  average  daily  demand  for  the  entire  city 
ranges  from  approximately  2  million  to  2.2  million  kilowatts   (kw)  from 
present  average  winter  demand  to  present  average  summer  demand  respec- 
tively.   Annual  peak  loads  are  about  3.8  million  kilowatts,  while 
total  generating  capacity  is  6.4  million  kw.    The  Los  Angeles  City 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  also  states  that  based  on  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  Distict's   (SCRTD)  project  description,  the 
maximum  demand    for  the  rail  system  will  be  about  41.5  megawatts  C41,500kw) 

The  SCRTD  plans  to  construct  and  maintain  the  necessary  traction 
rectifier  stations,  passenger  stations  and  shop  facilities,  including 
transformers  and  supplemental  equipment.     Compared  to  the  present 
average  summer  demand  for  the  entire  City,   the  maximum  rail  line  re- 
quirement represents  about  a  1.1%  increase  over  the  1977  peak  regional 
load.     The  DWP  states  that  the  estimated  power  requirements  for  this 
proposed  project  are  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  load  growth 
forecast  for  the  city,  and  has  been  taken  into  account  in  the  planned 
growth  of  the  power  system. 

Electric  service  will  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  Department's 
Rules  and  Regulations.  Several  factors  should  be  recognized,  however, 
with  respect  to  future  planning.     While  recent  efforts  to  conserve 
energy  and  eliminate  unnecessary  uses  of  electricity  have  resulted  in 
reductions  in  electrical  consumption,  present  forecasts  indicate  a 
possible  increase  in  electrical  requirements  in  the  future. 

The  Power  System's  generating  facilities  which  are  existing,  con- 
tracted for,  or  under  construction,  should  be  adequate  to  meet  current 
projected  electrical  requirements  into  the  early  1980's.     In  recent 
years,  however,  organized  opposition  and  governmental  restrictions, 
largely  the  result  of  environmental  considerations,  have  blocked  or 
delayed  the  construction  of  new  generating  facilities  required  to  meet 
projected  future  needs  of  the  electric  utility  industry.  In  the  evfint 


the  electric  utilities  are  umiblo  to  carry  out  tholr  proRrnras  for  Cho 
development  of  new  ficneration  facUlcioa.  tho  Cacllitlos  required  to 
meet  current  projected  ayscem-widc  roqutremunta  beyond  this  period  may 
be  Inadequate. 

A  similar  problem  could  also  occur  as  a  roHUlt  of  shorUtisoa  of  CuqI 
needed  to  operate  steam  driven  power  Renoruclon  facilUtoa.  Although 
availability  of  fuel  supply  hos  improved,  a  critical  ahortnge  aimlUr 
CO  that  which  occurred  in  late  1973  could  occur  again.    Those  poiiBlblo 
significant  impacts  may  bo  micigntod  to  on  accoptablo  lovol  in  tho 
implementation  of  the  following  meaRurea: 

•  If  a  subway  system  la  Hclected,  uac  profile  grading,  where 
feasible. 

•  Use  automatic  controls  to  turn  off  non-critical 
systems  when  not  needed. 

•  Use  the  most  modern  energy  efficient  equipment  throughout 
the  system  and  adjust  number  of  cars  per  train  to  closely 
fit  passenger  demand  throughout  the  day. 

F.  AESTHETICS 

1 .  Introduction 

Since  the  aesthetic  impact  of  a  subway  would  be  minimal,  this  analysis 
consisted  of  identifying  existing  land  uaea  in  blocka  on  either  aide 
of  each  transitway  alignment  from  the  standpoint  of  an  elevated  guide- 
way.    Alternative  alignments  and  associated  station  locations  were 
examined  to  identify  potential  visual  effects  including  tho  following: 

(a)  Views  of  the  guideway  and  atationa  from  the  standpoint  of 
residents,  employees,  pedestrians ,  and  drivers. 

(b)  Views  of  the  community  from  the  tranBlt  vehicles  and  from 
station  entrances. 


(c)    Shadow  cant  by  Lranolt  facllltloa. 


(d)     IllumlnflClon  by  Htatlon/parklng  facility  llghctng,  transit 
vehicle  hoadlights,  and  auto  hendlights  at  the  stations, 

Particular  attention  was  given  to  opportunltleu  for  poeslble  adjuat- 
inont  of  allRnment  or  utatlon  loc/itlona  to  Improve  vlnuol  compatability 
of  the  trunultwiiy  wltli  adjacent  land  use  (butldinu  nifloa  and  character, 
landscaping),  and  for  poflslble  uho  of  the  traniilL  project  Co  upgrade 
the  viaual  appoarance  of  the  area  through  which  it  passea. 

In  Appendix  II  \a  a  doacriptlon  of  the  view,   illuniinntlon,  shade/ 
fihadow  aripecta  In  detail. 

2,  ImpactB 

Aiialyala  Indicated  tho  following  potential  viaual  Impacta: 

(fl)    There  would  bo  virtually  no  viaual  tmpacta  from  Implemen- 
tation of  a  aubway  Hyatem  In  Altomatlvea  I-V.     The  only 
impact  may  be  from  aaaoclated  parking  structures  that  may  be 
conatructcd.     Careful  alting  of  each  structure  will  minimize 
thoitu  ImpactB,  and  further  Htudy  will  be  made  of  each  station 
location  during  Preliminary  Engineering. 

(b)  An  aerial  structure  la  likely  to  bo  perceived  aa  visually 
Incompatible  with  residential  and  neighborhood  commercial 
ureaa  unless  tho  entire  stroot  and  Immediate  environs  of 

.  tho  guldeway  in  rebuilt.     Thin  would  require  the  clearing 
of  a  corridor  of  low-density  development  several  blocks 
wide  and  tho  construction  of  hlgh-denaity  development 
centered  around  stations.     It  could  nlao  be  desirable  to 
replace  old,  worn-down  strip  commercial  development  with 
a  landacnped  parkway  which  would  contain  the  guideway. 

(c)  An  elevated  tronsltway  structure  along  Wilahlre  Boule- 
vard would  bo  primarily  visible  from  office  buildings 
and  commercial  facillttos  along  the  street.     Since  routes 


selected  for  the  alternatives  are  primarily  commercial 
in  nature,  visual  impact  on  residences  would  be  limited  to: 
(1)  housing  units  between  Hollywood  and  Sunset  Boulevards 
from  Vermont  to  Vine   (Alternative  III);    (2)  residences  on 
alignment  transitions  from  Wilshlre  to  Vermont,  La  Brea  or 
Fairfax  (Alternatives  I,  II.  Ill,  IV  and  VI);   (3)  homes 
along  the  alignment  transition  from  La  Brea  to  Fountain  to 
Highland  (Alternatives  I,  IV,  VI);  and  (i)  older  structures 
above  stores  along  Wilshlre  through  Westlake  (Alternatives 
I-VI) ,  and  homes  along  Vineland  in  Studio  City/North  Holly- 
wood (Alternatives  I,  II,  III). 

Demolition  of  structures  for  stations  may  expose  adjacent 
residences  and  yard  space  to  new  views  and  glare  from 
parking  lot  and  auto  lights.    Walls,  shrubbery  and  land- 
scaped buffer  strips  can  be  developed  to  avoid  most  adverse 
visual  effects.    Proper  location  or  angling  of  parking  lot 
exits  is  important  to  avoid  lights  from  cars  shining  In 
residents'  windows  across  the  street. 

Locating  rapid  transit  stations  within  dense  activity 
centers  minimizes  the  intrusive  visual  effects  of  any 
station  structures  and  the  traffic  attracted  thereto. 

Aerial  guideway  structures  and/or  stations  are  likely  to 
cast  shadows  on  adjacent  pedestrian  areas  and  buildings. 
The  shadow  impacts  should  be  limited  to  ground  floor  levels. 
Impacts  would  be  minimized  by  locating  the  guideway  and 
stations  in  the  median  of  arterials  or  as  far  away  from 
structures  as  possible  (See  Figures  V.28  and  V.29). 
Shadow  effects  on  adjacent  open  space  or  yards  could  not  be 
mitigated. 

It  may  be  possible  to  eliminate  some  potential  adverse 
visual  Impacts  and  incorporate  features  that  would  make 
rapid  transit  stations  and  the  guideway  an  asset  to  the 
community  through  proper  design.     This  would  include  pro- 
visions for  landscaping,  public  open  spaces,  linear  parkways. 


algn  control  and  underground  wlrinR.     However,  BucccsBfully 
weaving  aerial  guldcway  und  acationo  into  Clie  community  would 
coat  B  great  deal, 

G,       PUBLIC  SAFBTY 

1,  Introduction 

All  of  the  factor!)  Lhnt.  contribute  to  public  uae  and  acceptance  of  a 
transit  ayatcm  imply  Chnt  paniicnger  aafety  la  a  major  conalderntlon  in 
syatem  doalgn  and  operation.    Safety  that  would  bo  provided  by  public 
fire  and  police  organli^atlono  liaa  been  covered  in  Section  V.D, 
"Public  Servlcos".     An  even  greater  uitnurance  of  public  aafety  can  be 
provided  by  the  trnnolt  fiyntem  operntor'o  preparotlona ,  In  system 
design  and  operations  and  tlic  training  of  transit  pcraonncl  to  handle 
emergency  altuaclona. 

The  rapid  trnnalt  Industry  has  an  excellent  aafecy  record  In  that 
transit  cntaatrophefi  have  been  rare  und  exceptional.    Compared  Co  all 
other  modes  of  transportation,  rapid  tranalt  an  a  travel  mode  ranks 
high  In  aafecy.     Only  on  rare  occaalons  muse  pa&songera  be  evacuated 
from  a  train  or  buB , 

The  planning  to  denl  with  emergency  altuationa,  oven  though  Infrequent, 
muBt  bo  coinploto  in  nufflcicnt  detail  80  that  Implementation  of  emergency 
procodurcH  can  be  nindo  on  Hhort  notice,  and  ao  that  each  employee 
Involved  will  bo  familiar  with  bia  poraonol  reaponRibiUty  to  follow 
given  procodurca.     In  order  Co  maximiKe  the  effectiveness  of  emergency 
proceduroo,  doalgn  and  operational  planning  must  oddreaa  all  con- 
ceivable problems. 

2.      FacillCloB  DealRn 

a.  Materials 

The  uae  of  proper  maLcriula  in  the  design  and  construction  of  facilities 
is  one  of  the  major  factors  to  help  enaure  that  stations ,  vehicles  and 
Cransitwaya  are  dealgned  to  reduce  potencial  hazards  Co  a  minimum. 
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Probably  che  foremost  concern  with  materials  is  their  flammabillty, 
particularly  in  a  subway  environment.    The  District  would  Insure  that 
all  materials  used  throughout  the  system  are  tested  and  installed  in  a 
manner  to  provide  protection  from  fire,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
rapid  transit  car  and  bus  interiors  and  station  areas  where  heavy 
passenger  loading  could  occur.    The  transitways  are  inherently  con- 
structed primarily  of  non-flammable  materials,  but  care  would  be  taken 
to  insure  that  a  safe  environment  is  maintained. 

To  aupporc  strict  use  of  safe  materials  within  Che  vehicles,  stations, 
and  tunnels,  an  adequate  ventilation  sysCem  would  be  designed  to 
properly  control  air  movement  in  all  segments  of  the  system. 

Wet  fire  lines  within  the  system  would  supplement  the  use  of  non- 
flammable construction  materials. 

The  American  Public  Transit  Association  and  UMTA  have  been  jointly 
developing  criteria  for  electrical  conductor  insulation  as  applied  to 
rapid  Cransic  systems,  both  on  wayside  and  within  vehicles,  to  minimize 
smoke  and  toxicity  of  burning  insulation.     The  District  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  participant  in  this  project,  so  that  the  ultimate  in 
available  apparatus  and  technology  can  be  applied  to  insure  Chat 
safety  from  fire  will  be  mandated  in  the  vehicle  specifications. 

b.  Evacuation 

Stations  would  be  designed  to  facilitate  passenger  movement  to  exits 
with  minimum  interference,  and  emergency  exits  between  stations  would 
be  provided  where  appropriate.     (See  prior  discussion  on  fire  pro- 
tection service.) 

3 .      Equipment  Design 

Passenger  vehicles  would  incorporate  means  for  emergency  evacuation 
and  automatic  emergency  vehicle  lighting  would  be  provided.     Even  in  the 
event  of  a  power  shut-off,  radio  communication  would  be  maintained 
with  central  control. 


The  propulsion  power  system  will  be  sectionallzed  so  that  power  may  be 
shut-off  in  any  section  where  a  problem  occurs,  and  provisions  would  be 
made  for  emergency  lighting  in  stations  and  tunnels.     All  areas  would 
be  served  by  automatic  fire  protection  systems. 

A  cleaning  train  is  included  in  the  rapid  transit  equipment  roster 
that  would  vacuum  dust  and  paper  from  the  subways  and  wash  down 
interiors , 

4.      Emergency  Procedures 

It  is  essential  that  emergency  situations  be  evident  immediately  in 
Central  Control  so  that  corrective  measures  can  be  Implemented  at 
once.     Communication  and  alarm  systems  are  planned  that  will  alert 
supervisory  personnel  of  any  emergency  situation,  whether  it  be  a 
civil  problem  or  fire.     Redundant  equipment  will  insure  that  communi- 
cations can  be  maintained  with  all  necessary  agencies  during  emergencies. 
The  key  is  to  insure  that  on-duty  personnel  are  trained  to  exercise 
their  emergency  responsibilities  in  the  shortest  time.     It  would  be 
the  District's  policy  to  hold  emergency  drills  involving  transit  per- 
sonnel and  city  fire  and  police  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis  to  assure 
that  emergency  apparatus  and  procedures  are  effective  when  needed. 

It  would  be  District  policy  not  to  carry  any  revenue  passengers  until 
emergency  procedures  have  been  formulated,  and  District  operating 
personnel  and  personnel  of  related  agencies  have  been  trained,  and 
until  it  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  that  procedures  can 
cope  with  any  foreseeable  emergency.     Formal  cooperative  agreements 
would  be  entered  into  with  involved  local  fire  and  police  agencies, 
which  would  be  involved  in  emergency  training. 

In  summary,  the  District  would  establish  procedures,  provide  materials, 
equipment,  and  a  staff  of  well  trained  employees  to  maximize  public 
safety . 
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VI.  ECOKOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  IMPACT 


This  chapter  covera  four  subjecca;  1.  Cost  Esttmatos,  2,  TrnnatC 
Efficiency,  3.  Urban  Economy,  and  A,  I'lminctdl  FenHibUl.Cy.    Thu  Coat 
Escimacus  Section  Includoa  the  unit  costo ,  coatlnR  procoduro  and  the 
estimated  capital  and  opuratinR  coBt  for  eacli  ultcmatlvo.    At  Chlo 
stage  of  Initial  engineering,  it  la  important  to  noto  that  these  coat 
esclniates  are  "order  of  magnltudo",  are  baaed  on  conceptual  doatgn, 
and  would  be  subject  to  refinement  during  further  project  dovolopmont. 
Should  further  coat  refinement  show  atgnlftcant  dlCfcvonccB,  u  re- 
evaluatlon  of  altematlvoa  may  bo  In  order. 

Transit  Efficiency  asaoclatea  coats, with  productivity.    The  tranalt 
efficiency  measures  uaed  to  compare  altematlvea  are  proaented  in 
absolute  values  and  marginal  valuen.    The  marginal  values  measure  the 
difference  between  each  alternative  and  the  Null  Alternative. 

Urban  Economy  explores  the  different  economic  Impacts  that  the  transit 
alternatives  would  have  In  the  community  such  as  jobs,  tax  baao,  etc, 
Financial  Feasibility  examines  funding  strategies  and  cauh  Clow 
requirements . 

Each  section,  except  Financial  Feasibility,  comporea  the  alternatives 
In  1977  dollar  values.     1990  patronage  projections  and  related  service 
levels  are  also  costed  In  1977  dollars.    This  not  only  permits  a 
common  base  for  comparison  but,  also,  eliminates  the  uncertolnty 
Involved  In  predicting  Inflation  rates  and  future  financial  conditions. 
Moreover,  by  expressing  values  In  constant  1977  dollars  the  reader  la 
able  to  more  accurately  measure  the  real  value  of  the  Items  consid- 
ered. 

Because  the  Financial  Feasibility  aection  discusses  future  cash  flov 
requirements,  It  Is  appropriate  to  include  an  Inflation  assumption  In 
the  analysis.    The  inflation  rate  assumed  was  a  uniform  87.  annual 
rate.    This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  which 
Increased  7.7  percent  during  the  1977-78  fiscal  year  and  the  UCLA 
economic  forecast  of  8.2  percent  for  the  year  1978-79. 
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Throughout:  the  chapter  the  opportunity  coot  of  money  is  valued  by 
making  use  of  prouont  value  factors  and  capital  recovery  factors. 
Becauac  the  dlocount  rate  aosumod  In  thi-  use  of  these  factorfl  is 
subject  to  controversy  and  the  uBsumcd  rate  can  be  influential  on  the 
outcotnea,  values  wore  calculated  usln^;  discount  rates  of  four,  seven 
and  ton  percent.     OHU  Circular  A-9*'t  prcHcribee  thut  federal  projects 
use  u  107.  discount  rate.    While  non-fudcral  recipients  of  federal  grants 
fluch  an  (SCKTD)  are  exempt  from  this  requirement,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  lOV.  figure  lo  considered  reasonable  from  u  federal 
perspective.     The  77.  rate  la  considered  acceptable  and  the  it'/,  rate  is 
shown  only  for  sonaltivlcy  purposes.     Discount  rates,  present  value, 
capital  recovery  and  other  factors  are  explained  more  fully  when  they 
are  used  in  their  respective  Bcctlone. 

A.       COST  ESTIMATES 

1 .  Introduction 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  coot-effectivoneos  comparison  and  financial 
analysis  for  the  different  transit  improvement  nUernatlvfB,  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  estimatos  of  syatem  capital  and  operating  costs 
only  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  reaaonable  compariaons  between 
concepts.  Therefore,  engineering  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
refinement  of  available  cost  data  to  develop  realistic  cost  projections 
for  economic  aoaessment  and  financial  planning. 

During  the  prollmlnary  engineering  phaao,  careful  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  tradeoffs  thot  exist  between  capital  ond  operotlng 
cose.     Policy  dociflions  will  be  required  based  on  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  relative  impacts  of  each  option  and  the  resulting  service 
provided  to  the  public. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  level  of  capital  cost  estimates  are 
ordor-of-msgnltude  and  are  based  upon  n  conceptual  design  and  limited 
field  investlgatlona  and  they  would  be  subject  to  refinement  In  later 
project  development.     Operating  cost  estimates  have  been  developed 


from  a  detailed  analysis  of  operating  patterns  using  generalized 
parameters  of  representative  rail  transit  systems  and  SCRTD's  actual 
bus  operating  experience.    This  approach  provides  a  valid  basis  for 
system  comparison.     More  detailed  engineering  investigations  and  cost 
estimates  will,   of  course,   be  required  for  the  selected  alternative; 

1.  e.,   the  preliminary  engineering  phase.  Therefore,   for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  study,  a  contingency  allowance  of  20  percent  has  been 
included  to  cover  unexpected  or  unforeseen  situations  which  may  arise 
during  subsequent  engineering  design  work  and  construction. 

2.  Capital  Cost  Estimates 

The  following  section  describes  the  items  of  capital  costs,  the  unit 
costs  of  these  items  and  summary  capital  costs  for  each  alternative. 
All  costs  are  presented  in  last  quarter  1977  dollars. 

Capital  costs  are  those  investments  associated  with  the  design  and 
construction  of  permanent  facilities  required  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  transportation  .system.     The  major  items  of  capital 
are  basic  construction  of  guideway/busway  and  station  elements, 
trackwork,  controls  and  communications,  power  collection  and  dis- 
tribution, maintenance  and  storage  facilities,   right-of-way,  agency 
cost  for  engineering  and  construction  management,  contingencies  and 
bus  and  rail  vehicles.     These  items  are  defined  as  follows: 

a.      Guideways  and  Stations 

This  item  includes  the  basic  heavy  construction  work  pertaining  to 
rapid  transit  line  and  station  facilities.     Items  such  as  parking,  bus 
Interface  facilities  and  right-of-way  are  calculated  separately. 

The  estimated  cost  for  construction  of  guideways   (aerial,   at-grade  or 
subway)  include  all  structures  necessary  to  support  the  transit  vehicle- 
Excluded  from  the  guideway  costs,  per  se.  are  items  which  are  only 
required  for  rail  rapid  transit  such  as  electrification,  trackwork, 
communications  and  controls. 


b.  Trackwork 


This  item  represents  the  physical  facilities  required  by  the  vehicles 
to  respond  to  the  command-and-control  and  to  follow  the  guideway  struct- 
ure.    Trackwork  facilities  include  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  installing 
ballast,   ties,  rails  and  switches  as  required.    Also  included  is  an 
allowance  for  acoustical  and  vibration  control  as  required  along  the 
guideway . 

Basic  trackwork  costs  were  obtained  for  installed  cost  of  trackwork 
switches,  etc.,  from  American  properties  with  similar  installations 
currently  under  construction  or  recently  completed. 

Trackwork  costs  can  be  reduced  by  the  elimination  of,  or  reduction  in, 
the  number  and  type  of  cross-over  and  turnback  facilities.  However, 
care  must  be  used  not  to  reduce  operational  efficiency,  reliability 
and  flexibility. 

c.      Power  Collection  and  Distribution 

This  item  includes  Che  cost  of  furnishing  and  installing  equipment 
and  facilities  required  to  provide  power  for  vehicle  propulsion  and 
operation  of  systems  facilities. 

Order-of-Magnitude  estimates  were  obtained  from  three  major  suppliers, 
and  discussions  were  held  with  electrical  engineers  at  several  llorth 
American  rapid  transit  operation  properties,     tiaterial  quotations  were 
obtained  from  several  suppliers,  in  addition  to  electrical  character- 
istics data  for  loss  calculations.     Insulator  cost  data  was  obtained 
from  suppliers  and  recent  third  rail  installation  and  cover  board 
costs  were  obtained  from  other  transit  properties. 

Electrification  and  train  control  systems  can  be  more  or  less  costly 
depending  on  the  degree  of  reliability  and  sophistication  desired  and 
operating  policies  to  insure  continuation  of  service  in  the  event  of 
component  failure . 


d.      Controls  tind  Conanunlcntlona 


This  item  includes  tho  cost  of  Automatic  Train  Control  (ATC),  Auto- 
matic Train  Operation  (ATO)  nnd  Automatic  Train  I'rotocClon  (ATI') 
systems  as  appropriate.    Tho  nocoHsary  apparatus' roqul^^^d  for  oach 
system,  all  aoftwurc,  wayside  Crock  clrcultH.  route  tnCorlocklng 
equipment,  data  cranamlBoton  equipment,  und  central  control  facllitioo 
are  included  in  this  category.    Aluo  included  tn  this  item  uro  commun- 
ication system  cost  between  central  control,  auxiliary  and  oupor- 
visory  personnel,  rapid  transit  vohlclOB  and  atotionB. 

Discussions  were  held  and  general  coat  oatimatoe  were  obtained  from 
two  major  American  suppllors.    Thla  informutton  was  cnmpared  with 
other  data  received  from  rail  transit  oporoclng  proporttoB. 

e.  Fare  Collection 

Fare  collection  system  cost  eatlmaCoa  have  boon  banod  on  on  evaluation 
of  the  experience  and  coBts  of  other  propertloa  (PATCO,  PATH,  TTC, 
WHATA  and  t-lARTA)  . 

Fare  collection  policies  such  as  the  uae  of  the  "atorod  rido"  rather 
than  the  "etored  fare"  will  simplify  tho  fare  coileccion  ayutom.^^^ 
Coat  estimates  are  based  on  the  "scored  ride"  system. 

f.  Maintenance  and  Storage  Facilities 

I-laintenance  facilities  are  required  to  ensure  proper  ayaCem  maint- 
enance and  operationa.    These  facllitiea  for  boch  bus  and  rail  con- 
cepts provide  apace  and  equipment  for: 

•  Vehicle  maintenance 

•  Ways  and  structures  maintenance 

•  Storage  of  vehicles  and  suppllca 


The  "stored  ride"  system  deducts  a  fixed  rate  for  each  ride  on 
entry  or  exit.     The  "stored  Care"  system  deduces  a  variable  amount 
based  on  Che  distance  traveled;  information  musC  be  recorded  on 
both  entry  and  exit. 


The  oatlmate  for  mnlntunancc  nnd  acorago  faclllcefl  Includon  Btrucc- 
uroo,   equipment,   fucUltlcu  Jind  mfllnCunaneo  vphlcles  ncccsuory  for 
routln*!  ond  emergency  mfllntonancc  and  repair;  cleaning  and  dally 
InapecCton,   and  major  overhaul.     In  addition,   bua  facilities  provide 
for  refueling  and  for  procosulng  dully  farebox  revenueu . 

DlscuuHlonB  wore  hold  with  pcraonnul  at  throe  American  properties  to 
docormlno  apoclfic  requlromonts  and  ortlor-of-magnt cudo  costa. 

Italntonanco  and  otorogo  philosophy  can  have  a  decided  effect  on 
ayatom  coot.     Policy  declulonii  related  to  online  vehicle  storage, 
frequency  of  InHpectlon,  and  contract  maintenance  can  affect  capital 
roqulromontB  for  maintenance  facilities, 

g.  RIght-of-Way 

ThlB  Item  Includou  an  allowance  for  all  couta  related  to  obtain- 
ing oaaoraonco  or  the  permanent  taking  of  real  property  required 
for  the  conacructlon  and  operation  of  the  tranalt  syatera. 

h.  ContlngonctoH 

This  Item  ia  an  unallocated  allowance  of  20  percent  to  cover  the 
coat  for  acopo  changes  and  unforeaoon  conditions  which  may  orlse 
during  detail  design  and  conatruction.  The  contingency  factor  is 
applied  to  all  capital  coata  except  vohtcles. 

I .  VohJ.cloB 

Thia  Item  Includoa  the  cost  of  trnnslt  paaaenger  vehicles  required 
to  aervlco  the  buaway  or  guldoway  ayetem.     All  cost  associated  with 
the  delivery  of  the  vehicle  are  Included.     Any  onboard  command  and 
control  or  other  apucial  oqulpraont  waa  considered  in  the  cost  of 
the  vehicle. 


j  .       Agency  Cost 


This  item  provides  an  unallocated  allowance  of  15  percent  of  all 
capital  costs,  except  vehicles,   to  cover  the  cost  of  engineering  and 
architectural  design  for  the  entire  transportation  system  and  manage- 
ment of  construction.     Staff  support  to  the  District  on  design  matters, 
cost  estimating  and  cost  control,  special  consultants,  and  operational 
planning  arc  included.     It  also  includes  construction  inspection, 
contract  administration  and  design  support  to  the  construction  manage- 
ment forces,  general  project  administration,  pre-operating  or  start  up 
costs  and  insurance.     Estimated  order-of-magnltude  rail  rapid  transit 
unit  coses  are  set  forth  in  Figure  VI . 1  on  the  following  page. 

The  range  of  unit  costs  used  in  determining  capital  costs  are  also 
shown  in  Figure  VI. 1.     The  range  of  costs  are  due  primarily  to  a 
possible  difference  in  construction  conditions  at  various  locations 
throughout  the  study  area  and  to  localized  requirements  for  such  items 
as  aesthetic  treatments  and  noise  attenuation.     Actual  costs  used  for 
estimation  purposes  are  shown  in  subsequent  figures.     More  refined 
costs  will  be  developed  during  further  project  development. 

The  construction  cost  numbers  provided  are  for  the  analysis  purposes 
only,  and  represent  an  effort  to  compare  the  cost  effectiveness  and 
Impacts  of  alternative  modes,  not  to  provide  final  construction  cost 
for  a  rapid  rail  system  in  Los  Anp.eles. 
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k.  Capital  Cost  Summary 


Capital  costs  have  been  estimated  for  each  of  the  All/Bus  and  Rail/ 
Bus  Alternatives  (rail  costs  are  estimated  in  the  bored  tunnel  con- 
figuration)  and  are  shown  in  Figure  VI. 2.     A  review  of  the  estimates 
will  provide  an  overview  of  the  major  cost  differences  between  the 
eleven  alternatives.     Costs  for  rail  in  aerial  configuration  are  shown 
in  Figure  VI . 5  -     More  detailed  cost  estimate  breakdowns  for  the  bored 
tunnel  and  aerial  configurations  of  the  rail  alternatives  are  set 
forth  In  Figures  VI, 3.   VI. 6.  VI . 6  and  VI . 7 . 

Detailed  cost  estimates  were  also  developed  for  Alternative  II 
cut-and-cover  type  subsurface  construction,  as  set  forth  in 
Figure  VI-2A.     Allowances  for  such  items  as  controls,  yards, 
propulsion  power,  and  transit  vehicles  are  comparable  with  those 
developed  for  the  bored  tunnel  alternatives.     Directly  comparing 
the  total  capital  costs  of  the  different  methods  of  construction, 
Alternative  II,  using  the  bored  tunnel  method,   is  indicated  at 
$1,120  million,  compared  with  a  cut-and-cover  cost  of  $1,350 
million.     The  deep  bored  tunnel  construction  method  is  thus 
believed  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  undertaken  to  date  to  be 
more  economical . 

The  choice  of  construction  method  will  be  subject  to  furtlier 
examination  in  Preliminary  Engineering. 
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FIGURE  VI. 2 
ESTIMATED  CAPITAL   COST  SUMMARY 


(In  Millions  of  1977  Dollars)^ 
(Rail   Costs   for   Bored  Subway)3 


REGIONAL   CORE  ALTERNATIVES 


ITEMS 


Rapid  Transit   Coats   (Dored  Subway) 
Faclll  ties 
Cuidcways 
Stations 

Station   Parking   (Including  HOW) 
Trackwork   (Includes   track,   aouiid  and 

vibration  control) 
Power  Collection  and  Distribution 
Control   and  Communication 

Freeway  Transition  &  Street  Construction 


330 
198 
28 

28 
33 
42 


Rail  Maintenance/Storage  Facility   (Includes  ROW)  30 


Sub-Total 
EnRlneerlng  and   Management  Q  15X 
C o n 1 1 n 8 0 n e y  P  20X 

Sab-Total  Facilities 
Sub-Total  Velilcles 

TOTAL   DORED   SUBWAY   RAIMD  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Bus    TrauH 1 t   Cos  t  s 

FaclUtlea   (Bus  Divisions) 
Buscs^ 

TOTAL  BUS  SYSTEM 
TOTAL  SYSTEM 


689 
103 
158 

950 
 85 


1,035 


404 
1,439 

TOTAL  COST  OF  ALTERNATIVES   (Net  of  Null)  1,070 


352 
219 
29 

3  0 
3  6 
46 


742 
111 
1  70 

1,023 

 ^97 


1,120 


400 


408 
1,528 
1,159 


BUS/RAIL 


VII  VIII  IX 


284 
175 
24 

28 
32 
41 


614 
92 
141 

847 

 76 


245 
184 
32 

19 
23 
31 
10 
25 

569 
85 
131 

785 
64 


193 
163 
7 

15 
18 
25 

25 

446 
67 
102 

615 
44 


453 
108 
25 


598 
90 
138 


16 
416 


385 


16 
418 


24 
600 


17 
457 


17 
444 


16 
474 


16 

460 


361 


432 
1  ,  355 
986 


393 
1,242 
873 


434 
1,093 
724 


1,450 
1,450 
1,081 


474 
474 
105 


461 
461 
92 


490  476  369 
490  476  369 
121     107  0 


*Aerial  Buswuy 

1  All   figures  bavo  been  rounded   to   the  nearest  million 

2  Bus   Facilities  and  vehicles  costs   Include  Engineering.   Management  and  Contingencies.     Also  Bus   vehicle  costs 
coiiiplcttibus  replucements         n^  ^       a  4  ^   ,            .   .  ^                       ^           veuxi_j.e  coses 


l:rJaJ%ost:Te?"aJrarrs^r^jrFlgur"v!  ^^"".""P-'^""  "r  r-;hl  ch  '  las  ^  ^  o^":  t "  le^^^  36^^::  rs  . 

will  be   mcludoS   "  the  FlnalReport^  Cu  t-and -c  over   costs  will   be  available  at  nubile  hearing' 
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be  available  at  public  hearings,  and 


FIGURE  VI.  2A* 
CUT-AND-COVER  ALTERNATIVE  -  ROUTE  II 


ORDER  OF  MAGNITUDE  COST  ESTIMATE 
(In  Millions  of  1977  Dollars) 


Sound  6.  Vibration  Control 
Vehicles 

TOTAL  ALTERNATE  II  (Cut-and-Cover) 


Sep ■  Lengch 

Const 
Costs 

Related 
Costs 

Total 
Const 
Cost 

157. 
Mgmt 
&  EnRr 

Sub- 
Total 

20"/. 
Con tin - 
fiency 

Total 
Segment 
Cost 

A  12.200' 

121.  9 

49. 1 

171.0 

25.6 

196 

6 

39.3 

235.9 

B  27.750' 

238.  8 

34.4 

273.2 

41.0 

314 

2 

62.8 

377.0 

C  5,600' 

50.3 

9.5 

59.8 

9.0 

68 

8 

13.8 

82.6 

G  18.550' 

144.5 

28.6 

173.1 

26.0 

199 

1 

39.8 

238.9 

E  3.875' 

33.8 

4.5 

38.3 

5.8 

44 

1, 

8.8 

52.9 

27.235' 

117.9 

58.  9 

176.8 

26.5 

203 

3 

40.  7 

244.0 

Subtotal 

707.2 

185.0 

892.2 

133.9 

1,026 

1 

205.2 

1,231.3 

21.7 
97.0 
$1,350.0 


Table  taken  from  "Order  of  Magnitude  Cost  Estimate,  Cut-and-Cover 
Alternative  -  Route  II.   Regional  Core  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line. 
Downtown  Los  Angeles  to  North  Hollyvood"  prepared  for  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District  by  Jacobs  Associates  April  1979 
and  available  for  review  at  SCRTD  offices. 
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FIGURE  VI. 4 

BHKAKDOWN  OF  0R1)F,R  OF  MAGNITUDE   COST   ESTIMATES   FOR  BORED   SUBWAY  CONFIGURATION 
REGIONAL  CORE   RAPID  TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES    (RAIL   LINE   SEGMENTS  ONLY) 


EBCliniiCes   In  Millions   o£   1977  Dollars 


DESCRIPTION 


UNIT  COST 


SEGMENT   COSTS  (MILLIONS) 
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$  5       M  ea 

5  . 

0 

5 

.0 

Control  Center 

$  5.3  M  ea 

3.3 

Yards  i  Shop  6,  R/W 

$25.0  M  ea 

25.0 

Storage  Yard  &  R/W 

S   5.0  M  ea 

5. 

0 

5 

.0 

Parking  with  R/W 

L.S 

3.  3 

4  . 

1 

5  . 

4 

12  . 

6 

5. 

4 

11 

.0 

12 

.  6 

Sub-Totfll 

183.6 

202  . 

7 

46. 

2 

Ill . 

6 

30. 

.  9 

177. 

5 

119. 

8 

7. 

.  0 

237 

.6 

178 

.  0 

Management   &   Engineering  15% 

27.5 

30. 

4 

6. 

9 

16. 

7 

4. 

,6 

26. 

6 

18. 

0 

1 , 

.  0 

35 

.  6 

26 

.  7 

Sub-Total 

211.1 

233  . 

1 

53. 

1 

128. 

3 

35. 

.  5 

204  . 

1 

137  . 

8 

8  . 

,0 

273 

.  2 

204 

.  7 

Contingency 

20Z 

42.2 

46. 

6 

10. 

6 

25. 

7 

7. 

1 

40. 

8 

27  . 

6 

1 , 

,6 

54 

.  6 

40 

.  9 

TOTAL 

Millions 

253  .3 

279  . 

7 

63. 

7 

154  . 

0 

42. 

6 

244  . 

9 

165. 

4 

9. 

,  6 

327 

.8 

245 

.  6 

(1977  Dollars) 
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FIGURE  VI. 5 

ORDER  OF  MAGNITUDE  CAPITAL  COST  ESTIMATES- 
REGIONAL  CORE  RAPID  TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES 
(RAIL  ONLY  IM  AERIAL  CONFIGURATION) 

ESTIMATES  IN  MILLIONS  OF  1977  DOLLARS 


ORDER  or  MAi.NI  Mini    .AI'II.M    HIM    KSII  HAl'lvS- 
RKGUiN.M.  (HUl    Ui\N:.ll  M.  l  I.UNA  tlVllS 
tRAU-  t'NLV   IN  ALKtftL  i.:OHFU;UHAT10N)  

ESTIMATES  IN  MILLIONS  OF  V977  DOl.URS 


ALTERNATIVE  ALIGNMENTS 
Tunneled  Way-Miles 
Aerial  Way-Miles 
TOTAL  ROUTE  MILES 


DESCRIPTION 


13.7 
16.5 


13.0 
15.8 


11.4 
11.5 


ALTERNATIVE  ALIGNMF.NTS  

SLatluntt 
Wny-Structuroti 

RitihCtt  ot  Uay  Aurlal  StructuroH 
Purkliig  It  R/U  (uoDiu  hi)  lunnoL) 
SUBTOTAL 


_1  

115.00 
361,10 

20,0(1 
552 .  Ti 


133.00 
395.70 


29.00 
(<01 .2*) 


lU 

107.00 

76,'.'t 
2/. ,  00 
555.60 


IV 

101.00 
2A7.3<> 
A1.96 
32,00 
A  2/..  35 


66.00 
301.39 
IB. 76 
7.0 


COST  IN  MILLIONS 


Tunneling 

S14.0  H/ml 

39.2 

39,2 

39.2 

1.4 

1.4 

EnninourluB-MnnnBcmont  liX 

B2.91 

90.19 

83.35 

61.6^ 

'.6.97 

Portals 

S  1.2  M/nl 

4.8 

4,8 

4,8 

2.4 

2.4 

SUBTOTAL 

635.65 

691. 4U 

1)39.04 

4UI1.0() 

360.12 

Turns 

L.  S. 

2,0 

2,0 

2,0 

Tunnel  Easements 

$100/f c. 

1.43 

1.43 

1.43 

ContinRcncy  20X 

127.13 

138.30 

127.81 

97.60 

72.02 

Tunnel  Lighting 

$    0.2  H/mi 

0,59 

0.  59 

0.  59 

0.05 

0.05 

* SUBTOTAL 

762.78 

829.78 

766.85 

565.60 

432.14 

Tunnel  Ventilation 

S  1.3  M/mi 

 hll — 





Vehicles 

74.2 

B4.0 

65.8 

56.0 

37.8 

Dual  Track  Aerial 

$10  M/mt 

137.0 

156,0 

130,0 

114.0 

69.0 

Englnocring  Munagumont  5Z 

3.7 

4.2 

3.3 

2.8 

1.9 

Extra  0  Turns 

+202 

2.1 

2.1 

2,1 

1,6 

0.7 

SUUTOTAL 

77.9 

88.2 

69.1 

58,8 

39.7 

Extra  @  Tall  Piers 

+25X 

1,67 

1,67 

1.67 

Extra-Long  Spans 

§  0.5  ea 

1.5 

1.5 

3,0 

0,5 

0.5 

ContlnRcncv  lOZ 

7,8 

6.8 

6.9 

5.9 

4-9 

Utility  Relocation 

$  1.6  M/ml 

24.2 

27.2 

21.3 

18.24 

14.24 

* SUBTOTAL 

65.7 

97.0 

76.0 

64.7 

43.7 

Trackwork 

$  2.0  M/ml 

33.0 

36.8 

31.6 

23,0 

18.0 

Propulsion  Power 

S  1.8  M/mi 

29.7 

33.1 

28.4 

20.7 

16.2 

HILLIOHS-1977  $  "TOTAL 

848.48 

926.76 

842.85 

650.30 

475.84 

Cammunications 

S  0.6  M/ml 

9.9 

11.1 

9,5 

6.9 

5.4 

Control 

S  1.8  M/mi 

29.7 

33.1 

28,4 

20.7 

16.2 

Cross-Overs 

$  0.8  H/ea 

3,2 

3.2 

3.2 

2.4 

2.4 

Fare  Collections 

$  0.2/Sta 

3,0 

3,4 

2,8 

2.6 

2.2 

Security 

$  0.1/Sta 

1,5 

1,7 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

Control  Center 

L.S. 

3.3 

3,3 

3,3 

3.3 

3.3 

Yards  &  Shops 

L.S. 

25.0 

25,0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

StoraRe  Yard 

L.S. 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

3.3 

3.3 

TOTAL 

361.30 

395.70 

348.20 

247.39 

201.39 
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FlCURi;  VI. (j 


BRJLAKDOWN  OF  OHDEH  OF  HACHITUDE 
KICIIT-Df-WAV  CAPITAL  COST  F.STIHATKS 
FOR  AERIAl.  CONFIGURATION 


ALTEKNATIVE  RAIL  AUCNMEKTS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

LOCATION 

COST  IN  kill: 

IONS  OF  1977  DOLLARS 

North  UrondwAy 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DrondvAy  6  7 tb 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

7 til  to  Wl  liilil ri' 

).76 

3.7(. 

3.76 

1.76 

J.  76 

Ullnltlra  10  Iji  Bri!o 

lb. 03 

15.03 

Lu  DrtiJi  lo  Si>lnui 

10.17 

10.17 

Vltiuland  to  Chandler 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

Wlliihlro  lu  Fiilrfax 

10. IB 

FiitrliiK  t<>  Kountaln 

2.60 

FoiiriLiiln  to  Sclnui 

7.57 

Wllalilro  to  Vermont 

Onriindnle  I'nrk 

UnrnBdnit  I'ork  to  Wt-iitrrii 

2A.02 

Salnui  to  lllBltlnnd  -  -  9.89 

V.nnl..„l  .n  Ch.n.ll.r  MS  hS!  LM  1  

 TOTfti,  aa.w      ti.s;      ?6.a<      t3.%      is. 76 
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FIGURE  VI. 7 


BREAKDOWN  OF  ORDER  OF  MAGNITUDE 
STATION  CAPITAL  COST  ESTIMATES 
FOR  AERIAL  CONFIGURATION 


ALTERNATIVE  RAIL  ALIGNMENTS 


STTiToirLOCATIQHS  UNIT  COST  COST  IN  HILUOHS  OF  1977  DOLLARS 

Union  Station  9  9  9  9  9 

Spring  6  l«t  10  10  10  10  10 

Spring  4  5th  7  7??^ 

7th  i.  Flower  8  8  8  8  8 

Mllshlre-Alvorndo  7  7  7  7  7 

MllBhlre-Vermont  7  7  7  7  7 

MllBhlrc-Normandle  7  7  7-7 

Wilshlro-Wcstcrn  7  7  7-7 

WilBhlre-La  Brea  8  8  8-8 

WllBhlro-Httuaer  8  -  8  -  - 

Wilshlre-FQlrfax  8  -  8  -  - 

Wllahlre-La  Clencga  _  _  -  -  - 

La  Brea-Bcvetly  7  7  -  -  7 

La  Bren-Santn  Monica  7  7  -  -  7 

Laa  Polmns-Selnui  7  7  7  -7 

Hollywood  Bowl  10  10  10  10  10 

Universal  City  7  7  7  7- 

Vincland  Chandler  7  7  7  7- 

Falrfax  6  Beverly  8  -  8  -  - 

Fairfax  &  Santa  Konica  8  -  8  -  - 

VeriDont-Beverly  7  -  -  7  - 

Vermont  City  Collesc  7  -  -  7  - 

Vermont  i  Fountoln  7  -  -  7  - 

Solma-Western  7  -  -  7  - 

Sclnui-Vlne  7  -  7  3  


3 .      Operating  and  Maintenance  Cost  Estimates 


Operating  cost  for  a  transportation  system  is  an  important  element  in 
establishing  economic  feasibility  and  in  determing  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  various  alternatives  since  it  indicates  the  continuing 
need  for  financial  resources  that  must  be  committed  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  system.     Operating  costs  are  annual  recurring  costs,  that 
when  stunmed  over  the  lifetime  of  a  system,  represent  a  major  cost 
element.     Operating  cost  estimates  for  bus  and  rail  alternatives  were 
prepared  to  support  the  evaluation  process  and  as  input  elements  to 
transit  efficiency  comparisons  and  the  cost-effectiveness  evaluations. 
Operating  and  maintenance  costs  were  developed  in  categories  which 
generally  conform  to  the  transit  industry's  accounting  practices. 
These  cost  categories  include  maintenance  of  ways  and  structures, 
maintenance  of  vehicles,  operating  supplies  and  power,  transportation 
and  general  administration. 

Operating  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  various  alternatives  are 
based,  to  the  extent  possible,  on  previous  studies  accomplished  by 
SCRTD  and  updating  of  1976  cost  data.     Bus  costs  are  based  on  the 
planning  formulae  used  by  SCRTD.    Conventional  rail  costs  are  based  on 
comparative  analyses  using  both  analytical  and  empirical  cost 
Information. 

a.       Rail  Operating  and  Maintenance  Costs 

Rail  operating  and  maintenance  costs  have  been  developed  for  each  of 
the  five  rail  rapid  transit  alternatives.    Operating  and  maintenance 
costs  were  developed  for  the  following  functions  which  conform  to 
American  Transit  accounting  practices.     These  categories  are  defined 
below: 

•        Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures:     This  category  includes 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  fixed  facilities  such  as  sub- 
ways, aerial  structures,  tracks,  stations,  electrical  and 


control  pquipracnt,  power  ttyutumsi,   fum  colloctlon  uquLpmunt , 
escalators,  Inndscaplng,  £em-inn  and  parking  lotti  and  Cho 
administration  of  thin  activity. 

•  Maintenance  of  Vohicloft:  Includos  uxponuoa  of  malntnlnlng, 
inapocting,  rcpairlnR  and  cloonlng  vohlcloa  nnd  tho  ttdmin- 
iatratlon  of  thia  HCtlvlty. 

•  Power;     Includos  tho  uxponno  of  pi.'\'MiiiK  i  i  .1.  (  ion  i.inji  i  ivi 
propulsion  of  rail  cars,  tho  auxilt.nv  poi-.M  1  1  ImmI  u.n  i  .m 
of  Btatlono,  yards  nnd  ahopii  nnd  opunil  inn  i.i  lunlnn.iv, 
auch  aa  oacalntorB,  f unii,  pumpa  nnd  othi'i   ji  n-..  1   .  .|u  1  imn  iii 
I'oHalblc  energy  envingo  by  tho  ubo  of  n  "i-.viwlty  uiiiiLtit. 
profilo"  have  not  boon  included  In  tho  oatlmntou  of  power 
coatB. 

•  Trunaportacion;    IncludoB  the  wagoa  of  thg  train  atti-ndanun , 
2A-hour  manned  station  attondnntn.  neeurlty  force  of  ahoui: 
A5  pcraonnel  and  other  penionu.'l  nn.l  mniiThil  .11  ii't-i;ly 
aeHOclated  with  train  opoi-.'iH  .  .1,  .in.\  1  h.'  ...imi  n  i  :i  1 1 ,1 1  ion  o£ 
this  activity.    This  includcn  iu>i-.umiiL-l  ii-quUcd  to  purform 
auch  functions  as  nccountlng,  purchnnlng,  ochodullng,  porson- 
nel,  legal,  Inouruncc  uxpiMuu'n  incUuUng  liability  and 
property  damage  Inaurancc :  riii|i  1  ov.^  in-nffUa  for  rapid 
transit  omployeca,  nnd  olh.  1    i.lm  i  n  i  n  1  rat  Ivo  oxponaoa  . 

For  each  category  defined  above,  the  unit  rail  operuting  and  mninCon- 
ance  costs  have  been  dovolopL-d.     Tho  operating  and  mutntonancc  coat 
estlmatca  herein  are  baaed  on  the  197&  Altornatlvo  AnnlyolH  nnd  operating 
and  maintenance  experience  of  comparnhU'  trannU  uyntemH.  Detailed 
operating  coat  information  wua  obtiiliiiil  fimu  I'A'I'CO  and  Toronto,  which 
Is  shown  In  Figure  VI. 8.    The  result  i.nj,  unli   "|u  vutlng  coatH  uited  in 
this  analysis  are  shown  In  Figure  VI, y, 

Estimated  rail  rapid  tranait  operating  and  maintenance  coats  Cor 
Alternatives  I  through  V  are  ahown  in  FlguroB  VI.IO-IA  and  aunniiarlzed 
In  Figure  VT.15.     Rail  and  bua  operating  stntlijllcn  and  coata  are 
combined  and  ahown  In  Figure  VI. 16.    The  o|i.  ),(f  in,,  . mitn  for  tho  rail 
systems  are  based  on  the  unit  coats  shown  in  I  li.ni.'  V[.9  and  the 
operating  schedule  for  each  rail  nlternutivi-  dhown  In  Chapter  III, 
Figures  III. 15  through  III. 17. 


FIGURE  VI. 8 

COMPARISON  OF  OPERATING  STATISTICS  OF  SELECTED  RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 
OPERATING  COST  PARAMETERS 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

m 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Average 

Number  of 

Total 

Speed 

Peak 

Number 

Number 

Maintenance 

Annual 

Mi  Ids 

Number 

(Incl. 

Head- 

Hours 

of 

of 

Personnel 

Total 

Car 

oC 

of 

.SLatlona) 

way 

of 

Dally 

R.T. 

Operating 

Shop  &  Way 

Security 

miles 

SYSTEMS 

Route 

Scatlonn 

(mph) 

(mln.) 

Service 

PatronaRe 

Cars 

Personnel 

Structure 

Personnel 

(millions) 

Track:  152 

TORONTO 

32.0 

57 

22 

2.3 

20 

700,000+ 

612* 

3,300 

Stat:  175 

@ 

33.8 

Shops :  602 


PATCO 

U.2 

13 

36 

2.0 

21, 

40,000 

75 

118 

Way/pwr:  60 
Shops:  80 

21 

4.0 

SCRTIl-AI  1  .    1  1 

1  H  .6 

1 ; 

1.  s 

:!i 

27'i,000 

120 

208 

Shop:  120 
Way :  70 

45 

11.4 

SCRTU-AIC.  V 

H.O 

1 1 

1'. 

l.'j 

ih 

180,000 

5« 

94 

Shop:  60 

45 

3.6 

Way:  20 


*  OvurHtockyti  with  ciirn, 

//  CLMiLral  monitorJnn  BtJiff  wou.lcl  not  change  with  lonRth  of  line  and  fleldmen  rove  system. 

**liu'lud('n  Huhway,  Htroi' tcjirn ,  huHi^y  -  No  individual  breakdown  -  many  employees  qualify  on  all  nodes  and  may  change  day  to  day. 
(3  Survlcod  by  Toronto  Mctropoll tun  Police,  with  aupcrvlsion  by  TTC  -  No  fixed  compliment. 
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FIGURE  VI. 8  Continued 


COMPARISON  OF  OPERATING  STATISTICS  OF  SELECTED  RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 
OPERATING  COST  PARAMETERS 


(12) 
Average 
Car 

(13) 
Total 
Annual 

(1«) 
Cost 

(15) 
Maintenance 

(16) 
,  Oper. 

(17) 
Security 

Miles 
Per  Car 
(thousands) 

0  &  M 

Costs 
(millions) 

Per 
Car 
Mile 

Men/ 
Vehicle 

Way/Struct. 
Men/Mile 

Men 
Por 
Cor 

Men 
Por 
Mile 

71.0 

45.2 

1.34 

1.02 

10.3 

15 

53.1 

8.8 

2.38 

1.1 

'1.2 

1  .  'i7 

1 

95.3 

23.0 

2.01 

1.7 

4.] 

1.7  3 

1  : 

66.1 

12.0 

3.36 

1.1 

3.5 

1.70 

5.6 
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FIGURE  VI. 9 
PgRlVATION  OF  UNIT  OPERATING  COST 


Unit  oi 
HooBuro 


Banc 
O&H  Cone 
(1977  DoUiirs) 


Halntonunco  of  Hay 
Adtnlnlucracion 
Track 

Ynrdu  &  Sliopii     /.  ^ 
KlocLrlf Icntlon*^  ' 
Stotlono 
Parking 

Control  6i  Coiiiiimnl cnl  Ion 


Lump  Sum 
VMT 

Vdilclo 
VHT 

Space 

Trnck  Mile 


5245,000 
$  0.155 
5  5,000 
S  0.07/t 
S  2a. 750 
$  /.O 

$  6.325 


Malntononco  of  Vulilclcii 


VolUcleiif?? 
Stfltlonii^-'-'  , 
Yardu  d  Sliopii^ 


VMT 
Ench 

Lump  Sum 


$  0.27 
$105,120 
$262  ,800 


TranHtiortacion  /e\ 
Vohlclo  OporaclonD^  ' 
Admlnlatration 
Scaclonu 

I'uaaongor  Sorvlco 


Lino  SuporvlHion' 
Planning/ 7^ 
Soourlcy^" 
Control  Contor 


(8) 


Knell 

Lump  Sum 

Lump  Sum 
Lump  Sum 
Lump  Sum 
Lump  Sum 
Lump  Sum 


S  30.000 
$210,000 
S125.000 
$600,000 
S250,000 
$175,000 
$1,200,000 
$500,000 


(1)  Umicd  on  PATCO  typo  vohlcU- 

(2)  At  3C/KWIIR:  9  KWHHS  per  mile 

(3)  At  400  kvn.  24  hrii.  3c/Kwl»r. 
h)  At  1000  kvn.  24  hrn .  3c/Kwlir. 

(5)  SCRTD  Accounting  Dopartmont 

(6)  At  344  man  hoursi  nor  wook  i  $13.08  por  hour 

(7)  At  45  mon;  $26,66/  per  year 

(8)  At  688  man  Uourii  por  wook;  $13,08  per  hour 


FIGURE  VI. 10 
ANNUAL  QPERATIHG  COST  -  DERIVATION 


Alternative  X 
Vehicles:  iW' 
Annual  Vehicle  Miles :  10, 
Annual  Miles/Car:  96. 
Track  Miles :  40 
Stations:  15 


Maintenance  of  Way 


Admlniscratlon  L.S. 

$245,000 

5  245.000 

Track 

0.155/VHT 

1.579.115 

Yard  &  Shop 

$5.000/Veh. 

530.000 

lilectrif  Ication 

0.074/VMT 

753.900 

Stations  (15) 

$  28.750  ea. 

431,250 

Parking  8300  spaces 

$  40.  each 

332.000 

Control  &  Communication 

S  6,325/Track  Ml. 

253,000 

(at  40  mi.) 
Maintenance  o£  Vehicles 


0.50  VMT 


Vehicles  @  3c  Kwhr) 

Stations  (15) 

Yard  &  Shops  1 

Transportation 

Vehicle  Operators 

Administration  1 

Stations  (15) 

Passenger  Service 

Line  Supervision 

Planning 

Security 

Control 


L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 


0.27/VMT 
5105.120  ea. 
5262,800 

92  e  530,000 

5210.000 

5125,000  ea. 

5600.000 

5250,000 

5175,000 

51.200.000 

5500.000 


J2T 
521 


>. 750. 717 
..576.800 
262.800 

^ 760.000 
210,000 

..875.000 
600.000 
250.000 
175.000 

1.200,000 


500.000 
378,502 
500,000 


Cost/Car  Mile;  2. 11 


FIGURE  VI. 11 
ANNUAL  OPERATING  COST  -  DERIVATION 


Alternative       II     BOARD  PREFERRED  AT.TFRMattuc 

Vehicles:  l2'Q'   

Annual  Vehicle  Miles :  11,438.690 

Annual  Miles/Car:  95.37F"   

Track  Miles :  44 
Stations:  17 

Maintenance  o£^  Way 


Maintenance  of  Vehicles 
Power 

Vehicles  @  3c  Kwhr) 


0.50  VMT 
0.27/VMT 


Administration  L.S, 

5245.000 

?  245.000 

Track 

0.155/VMT 

1.772.997 

Yard  &  Shop 

$5,000/Veh. 

600.000 

Electrification 

0.074/VMT 

846.463 

Stations  (17) 

5  28,750  ea. 

488.750 

Parking  8300  spaces 

S  40 .  each 

332.000 

Control  fii  Coimiiunication 
(at  44  mi.) 

?  6,325/Track  Mi, 

278.300 

5.719.345 
3.088.446 


Stations  (17) 

?105.120  ea. 

1.787.040 

Yard  &  Shops 

L 

S. 

5262,800 

262.800 

sportation 

Vehicle  Operators 

92  (3  $30,000 

2.760.000 

Administration 

L 

S, 

$210,000 

210.000 

Stations  (17) 

$125,000  ea. 

2,125,000 

Passenger  Service 

L 

S. 

$600,000 

600,000 

Line  Supervision 

L 

S. 

$250,000 

250.000 

Planning 

L 

S. 

$175,000 

175.000 

Security 

L 

s. 

$1,200,000 

1,200,000 

Control 

L 

s. 

$500,000 

500,000 

¥23,241,141 

Sav: 

$23,000,000 

Co 

t/Car  Mile:  2.01 

FIGURE  VI. 12 
ANNUAL  OPERATING  COST  -  DERIVATION 


AltemnClvu     1 1 1 
Vehicles:  9Zr 

Annual  VohlcTo  Mlloa :     B. 787. 570 

Annufll  Mlles/Cor:  93.4tl5   

Track  Miles :  40 
Stations:  14 


t-lflintonanco  ot  Way 


Administration  L.S, 

$245,000 

$  245,000 

Track 

0,  15S/VMT 

1.362,073 

Yard  &  Shop 

$5.000/Voh. 

470.000 

Bloccrlflcatlon 

0.074/VMT 

650.280 

Stattona  (14) 

$  28,750  ca. 

402.500 

Parking  10,800  apncoa 

$  40.  each 

432.000 

Control  6.  Communication 
(at  40  mi.) 

$  6.325/Trock  Ml. 

253,000 

Maintenance  of  Vchlclea 
Power 

Vehicles  @  3c  Kwhr) 
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Cost/Car  Mile:  2.22 


4,393,785 
2,372,644 


Stations  (14) 

$105,120  oo. 

1,471,680 

Yard  6.  Shops 

L.S. 

$262,800 

262,800 

iportation 
vehicle  (5perQtorB 

81  a  $30,000 

2.430.000 

Administration 

L.S. 

$210,000 

210.000 

Stotlona  (14) 

$125,000  ea. 

1.750.000 

Posaonger  Service 

L.S. 

$600,000 

600.000 

Line  Supervision 

L.S. 

$250,000 

250,000 

Planning 

L.S. 

$175,000 

175,000 

Security 

L.S. 

$1,200,000 

1,200,000 

Control 

L.S. 

$500,000 

500,000 

Savi  $19,500,000 


PIOUBE  VI.  13 
AMMUAL  OPEBATIHC  COST  -  DEKIVATION 


Altornatlvo  IV 
Vohiclom  6D~ 

Annuol  Vohlcio  Hllo»  i  5.'|02,060 
Annual  HUoo/Cori  67,576 
Truck  HUoo!  26 
StuLionB;  13 


Hflintononco  pt  Way 

Admlnlacraclon  L.S. 
Truck 

Yard  U  Shop 

Eloctriflcadon 

Stncionii  (13) 

Parking  2S00  npaccu 

Control  &  Communicaclon 
(It  28  ml.) 

Mntntonancc  of  Vohlclafl 

Power 

Vahlcloa  6)  3c  Kwhr) 
Stationa  (13) 
Yard  &  Shops  L.S. 
LfiJ 

7i 

Admlnlatratlon  L.S. 
Stations  (13) 

Paasongor  Sorvlco  L.S. 

Lino  Suporvlalon  L.S. 

Planning  L.S. 

Security  L.S. 

Control  L.S. 


Tronaportatlon 

vohlclo  Uperatorn 


$2<>S,000 

0.155/VHT 

?5,000/Voh. 

0.074/VHT 

$  28,750  iia. 

5  'lO.  each 

S  6,325/Track  Ml. 

0.50  VMT 

0.27/VHT 
5105.120  on. 
5262,800 

60  8  530,000 

5210,000 

5125,000  00. 

5600,000 

5250,000 

5175,000 

51,200.000 

5500,000 


2^5,000 

837,319 
400,000 
399,752 
373,750 
112,000 
164,450 


517 

514 


1,458.556 
1.366.560 
262,800 

,800,000 
210.000 

.625,000 
600.000 
250.000 
175,000 

.200,000 

SOO.OOO 
,6Bl!217 
500.000 


Coat/Cnr  Mllo;  2.68 


FIGURE  VI. 14 
AHHOAL  OPERATING  COST  -  DERIVATIOH 


Alternative  V 
Vehicles:  55 
Annual  Vehicle  Miles 
Annual  Miles/Car:  6 
Track  Hllos;  22 
Stations:  II 


3.571.200 
133   


Maintenance  ot  Way 

Administration  L.S. 
Track 

Yard  &  Shop 

Electrification 

Stations  (II) 

Parking  1500  spaces 

Control  &  Communication 
(at  22  mi.) 

Maintenance  of  Vehicles 

Power 

Vehicles  @  3c  Kwhr) 

Stations  (11) 

Yard  &  Shops  L.S. 

Tranaportation 

Vehicle  Operators 

Administration  L.S. 

Stations  (11) 

Passenger  Service  L.S. 

Line  Supervision  L.S. 

Planning  L.S. 

Security  L.S. 

Control  L.S. 


5245,000 

0.155/VMT 

S5,000/Veh. 

0.074/VMT 

5  28,750  ea. 

5  40.  each 

5  6,325/Track  Ml. 

0.50  WTT 

0.27/VMT 
5105.120  ea. 
$262,800 

62  e  530,000 

5210,000 

5125.000  ea. 

5600,000 

5250,000 

5175.000 

51.200,000 

5500,000 


Say : 


512, 


245,000 
553.536 
270,000 
264,269 
316,250 
60,000 
139,150 


964,224 
-.156.320 
262,800 

,860,000 
210.000 

.375.000 
600.000 
250.000 
175.000 

.200.000 

500,000 
187,149 
000,000 
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CosC/Car  Mile 


FIGURE  VI. 15 


RAIL  OPERATING  STATISTICS  AND  COSTS 
FOR  ALTERNATIVES  I  THRU  V 


ALTERNATIVES 


1 

II 

III 

 IT 

Number  of  Vehicles 

106 

120 

94 

80 

54 

Annual  Vehicle  Miles/ 
(1.000s) 

10,168 

11,439 

8,788 

5,402 

3,571 

Average  Annual  Miles/ 
Vehicles  (1,000s) 

96 

95 

93 

68 

66 

Track  Miles 

40 

44 

40 

26 

22 

Number  of  Stations 

15 

17 

14 

13 

11 

Average  Speed  (MPH) 

39 

39 

40 

35 

34 

Annual  Operating  Cost 
(Millions  ?) 

21. 5\      23. o\  19 

5  14 

5  12.0 

Cost/Car  Mile 

2.u\    2.0l\  2 

22  2 

68  3.36 

Source:   SCRTD  Staff  Analysis 


b.      Bus  Oporuclng  and  Mnlntonanco  Concn 


Bus  Oporacing  and  nmlnConanco  costs  woro  projoccod  for  tho  Inm  component 
of  tho  ftvo  Rail/BuH  AlcamntlvoB  an  woU  n«  tha  aix  AU-l)m  Altomaclvoa 
for  the  service  lovola  and  patronaRo  contatnod  In  Chaptor  HI. A.  Tlio 
formula  developed  by  SCRTD  for  co«tinR  bviB  norvlcoa  on  n  Uno  by  Uno 
bnata  was  uaod  In  eaclnmtlnB  thoao  bmi  opovncton  nnd  malntonanoe  coatH, 
Thia  formula  la  a«  follows: 


(1)     Puruuiotorn  Cor  Buti  Costing 


(a)  Bua  Hours i     Dua  houra  will  bo  ootlraotod  by  multiplying  lino 
tripH  per  day  from  achodulo  by  running  tlmu  and  adding 
layover  (15'/.  of  running  time)  ,     Then  adding  tho  pull-in  and 
pull-out  timoB  (not  in  sorvico)  bnnod  on  a  iiyaioni  avoragu  of 
9  mllea  and  27  mlnutoa  ooch.     Tlieao  are  added  for  aach  pull- 
in  and  pull-out  bua  trip.  I.e.,       ralnutou  for  baao  period 
buaoB  and  108  mlnutoa  for  peak-only  buaoii  which  return  to 
Cho  garage  bocwoon  peaks , 

(b)  Pay  Houra:    Eattmatod  pay  hours  (oporutora  pay  and  fringoa) 
will  be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  bua  hourn  Cor  each  lino  to 
be  coated  by  one  of  the  two  following  expunolon  fuctoni; 


For  llnea  operating 
only  in  the  peak. 


For  all  other  llnea 
(include  local  and 
freeway  lines  oper- 
ating both  baae  and 
peak  service) 


Multiply  buii  houru 
by  1.67* 

*Ab  provided  Cor  In  Section  U, 
thla  factor  la  applied  only  co 
tho  direct  operator  pay  coiit 
component.    The  Indirect 
or  support  coflta  tiuch  au 
scheduling,  marketing,  ate. 
are  applied  at  the  lower 
expansion  factor  of  1.10. 

Multiply  buH  houra  by  1 . 10 
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Cc)     Bub  miaa!     Bus  mllon  will  bo  astlnatod  by  muLclp lying 
Una  crlpo  por  day  by  round  crip  dlsconco,  neglecting 
turnaround  dlnCiincti.     Then  add  puLX-ln  and  pull-out  mile- 
age at  Che  fly»tem-wldo  average  of  9  mlloii  each.    Note  that 
18  rollofl  will  be  added  for  each  banc  period  bun  and  36 
inilea  for  each  peak-only  bun. 


(2)     Paromotoru  for  Coiitlng  ^.«ch  Buu  Line 


Lino  coBtfl  will  bo  oBtlmotod  from  SCRTD  full  cost  factora  for  pay- 
hours  and  buo-miloo.     Full  contn  will  be  uood  bocauBc  thlu  la  a 
long-range  planning  anulynlu,  projecting  ahead  by  13  yearn  to  1990. 
The  tollowliiK  ttpoclflc  coiiC  paramotorn  will  bo  UHcd  to  reprosont 
1977  dollar  vnluea  (buned  on  August,  1977  data  from  tha  Service 
Anulyiilpt  Section); 


(u)    For  linoB  oppracing  only  In  the  peak  period 


To  obtain  mileage  Multiply  bus  mlloo  by  $0,435 
rolatod  coata.  for  iitandard  bunen  and  $0.60 

for  articulated  buuoo . 

To  obtain  bun  hour    Multiply  huts  hourtt  by  $26.35 
rolatod  coaCav^J 

(1) 

NOTIi:    ThiH  number  repreiionta  the  following:  Of 
the  $18,664  per  pay  hour,  the  $10,206  attribut- 
able directly  to  oporator'a  pay  and  fringOH  la 
multiplied  by  1.10,  to  arrive  at  the  corapoaito 
bun  hour  factor  of  $26.35  for  peak  hour  sorvlcea . 

(b)     For  all  other  llnoa  (Includoa  local  and  frooway  llnoB 
operating  both  base  and  peak  sorvioc.) 


To  obtain  mllonRo  Multiply  busi  miles  by 

related  cootw  $0,435  for  Htandurd  buses 

and  $0.60  for  articulated 

buBcit 


To  obtain  bus  hour 
rolatod  coHtaC-'J 


Multiply  buB  hours  by 
$20.53 


NOTE:     This  number  represents  the  following:  Of 
the  $18,664  per  pay  hours,  both  Che  $10,206 
attributable  directly  to  operator's  pay  and  fringes 
and  the  remainder  of  $8,458,   are  multiplied  by 
$1.10,  to  arrive  at  the  composite  bus  hour  factor 
of  $20.53  is  for  all  other  bus  lines. 

(c)    Annualizacion  Factors;    Weekday-only  service  will  be  annual- 
ized with  a  factor  of  255;  lines  with  no  Sunday  service  will 
have  a  factor  of  280,  reflecting  less  service  on  Saturdays, 
and  all-week  service  will  have  a  factor  of  310. 

All  bus  costs  are  derived  from  the  above  formula.     For  Alternative 
VI,  which  aBsumes  a  rail-type  operation  on  an  exclusive  aerial 
guldeway.  bus  costs  include  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
asaociated  with  guideway  and  stations.  A  summary  of  bus  and  rail 
operating  statistics  and  costs  is  shown  in  Figure  VI. 16. 

B.       TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY 

1.  Introduction 

Transit  efficiency  provides  a  means  of  assessing  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  attracting  and  moving  passengers  under  each  alternative. 
Transit  efficiency  measures  allow  comparison  of  alternatives  in  terms 
of  their  costs,  revenues,  and  the  resulting  surplus  or  deficit  per 
unit  of  transit  productivity.     For  this  analysis,  transit  productivity 
is  defined  in  terms  of  passenger  trips  and  passenger  miles. 

Inputs  into  the  transit  efficiency  analysis  include  annual  linked 
passenger  trips,  passenger  miles,  capital  costs,  annual  operation 
coste.  and  annual  revenues.  Patronage  estimates,  operating  costs, 
and  revenues  were  estimated  for  1990  service  levels  and  are  express- 
ed as  annual  amounts.  These  estimates  are  detailed  in  their  res- 
pective chapters  in  the  report. 


FIGURE  VI. 16 


SUMMARY  OF  BUS  AND  RAIL  OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 
(INCLUDING  BACKGROUND  BUSES  AND  FEEDER  BUSES  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  I  THRU  V) 


ALTERNATIVES 

ITEM 

I 

II 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VllI 

IX 

X 

XI 

N uiiib 6ir  of  BusGS^ 

934 

945 

982 

910 

986 

1  186 

1  132 

1  096 

1 , 165 

1 , 154 

939 

Number  of  Rail  Cars* 

106 

120 

94 

80 

54 

Annual  Bus  Miles  (lOOO's) 

35,305 

35 , 154 

36,958 

35,051 

38,051 

54,718 

41,753 

42,144 

42,328 

40,739 

32.723 

Annual  Rail  Car  Miles  (lOOO's) 

10,188 

11,439 

8,788 

5,402 

3,571 

Annual  Bus  Hours  (lOOO's) 

2,993 

2,978 

3,125 

2,983 

3,276 

3,698 

4,082 

3,966 

3,988 

3,886 

3,156 

Annual  Bus  Operating  Costs 
(Millions) 

77.2 

76.8 

80.6 

76.9 

84.3 

110.5 

102.7 

99.9 

100.7 

97.7 

79.1 

Annual  Rail  Operating  Costs 
(Millions) 

21.5 

23.0 

19.5 

14.5 

12.0 

Total  Operating  Cost 
(Millions) 

98.7 

99.8 

100.1 

91.4 

96.3 

110.5 

102.7 

99.9 

100.7 

97.7 

79.1 

^'^Includes  10%  spares 

(1)  Projected  1990  costs  in  1977  Dollars 
SOURCE:  SCRTD  Staff  Analysis 
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Capital  COBCB  occur  unevenly  ovortlmo,  uBUoUy  roosc  heavily  ac  cho 
beginning  of  the  project.    Thcrofore,  It  U  nccoBflary  to  ropreaent  the 
capital  cootB  on  an  annuiil  bnaln  to  allow  comporlaon  with  patronage 
and  operating  coat*.     Becauae  there  U  a  coat  of  capital,  annualizing 
capital  coutd  1h  more  than  Blmply  dividing  the  total  coata  by  the 
ayiitcm  lifetime.     To  pUco  capital  on  an  equivalent  annual  boula  it  la 
necoaaory  to  apply  a  capital  recovery  factor  which  takoa  Into  account 
both  the  coiit,  or  rate  of  return,  on  capital  aa  well  an  the  lifetime 
of  Che  project. 

Thu  capital  recovery  factor  In  eKproiun-d  an  foUowa: 

CilF     -        1   (1  -H)" 

(1  i  U"  -  1 

whore  CIO'    -    Capital  Recovery  Factor 
I    -    Interent  rate 
n    -    lifetime  of  project  components 

The  capital  coata  ware  annualized  using  Intoroat  ratoa  of  four,  aeven. 
and  ton  percent  which  do  not  Include  the  effect  of  Inflation,     In  the 
dlicUBDlon  on  dlucount  ratoa,  It  ohould  bo  noted  that  0MB  Circular  A-9/t 
proacrlbea  that  federal  proJocCa  uao  a  scandord  discount  rate  of  lO'/i. 
Willie  non-fodoral  roclplenta  of  federal  loonu  and  granto  (e.g.  SCRTD) 
are  oxompt  from  thU  requlromont ,  It  la  Important  to  recognize  that 
Che  107.  figure  In  considered  reanonablo  from  a  federal  perspective. 
The  7X  rate  la  conaldorod  acceptable  and  the  '4'/.  rata  U  ahown  only  for 
uonoHlvlty  pui  porioji . 

Induotry-wlde  and  the  h'fdoral  Dopartmont  of  Transportation's  accepted 
economic  lifetimes  for  buries  ond  rail  vohlcloo  of  12  and  36  years, 
roapoctlvely,  have  been  uaod  In  this  analyala.    The  llfoclmo  of  fixed 
facilities  has  been  iiHiiumiul  to  be  equnl  to  36  years. 


2.      Annualized  Coses 


All  costs  shown  in  this  chapter  are  expressed  in  constant  1977  dollars. 
This  penults  a  consistent  comparison  of  the  real  value  of  these  ele- 
ments.    Only  costs  for  the  bored  subway  construction  have  been  used 
for  rail  alternatives. 

The  transit  efficiency  measures  have  been  calculated  on  a  total  and 
marginal  cost  basis.    The  efficiency  measures  based  on  total  costs  and 
total  patronage  portray  the  average  cost  incurred  for  each  unit  of 
productivity.     The  marginal  measures  show  the  additional  (marginal) 
Investment  required  for  each  additional  (marginal)  unit  of  produc- 
tivity, relative  to  the  Null  Alternative  (XI). 

Economic  theory  states  marginal  returns  should  equal  marginal  costs  at 
Che  optimum  level  of  investment;  hence  additional  dollars  should  be 
Invested  as  long  as  greater  productivity  is  received  for  each  additional 
dollar  invested. 

The  total  annualized  system  costs  (annualized  capital  cost  and  annual 
Operating  cost)  for  Che  alternatives  in  the  Regional  Core  are  presented 
in  Figure  VI.  17.     At  the  77.  and  10%  discount  rates  the  total  annualized 
system  costs  are  approximately  $91  million  for  the  Null  Alternative 
(Jtl).  and  range  from  $170  to  $180  million  for  Alternatives  II  and  VI. 
Generally,  using  the  same  interest  rates,  the  All-Bus  Alternatives 
show  an  annualized  system  cost  of  about  $115  million  while  the  Rail/Bus 
(Mternatlves  range  from  $1A4  million  to  $184  million. 

Figure  VI. 18  compares  the  marginal  annualized  system  costs  for  the 
various  alternatives  i.e.,  net  of  the  null.    At  the  77,  interest  rate, 
the  All-Bus  Alternatives  show  a  marginal  annualized  system  cost 
ranging  between  20  and  30  million  dollars;  for  the  Rail/Bus  Alterna- 
tives the  range  is  50  to  80  million  dollars. 
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FIGURE  VI.  17 


TOTAL  ANNUALIZED  SYSTEM  COSTS 


Total  Annualized 
System  Costs 


TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 


1977 

Dollars)  I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vm 

X 

XI 

4X 

151.8 

156 

4 

149.3 

136 

5 

134.7 

159 

6 

117.0 

113.8 

115 

4 

112.0 

90.2 

7% 

165.9 

171 

7 

161.9 

148 

1 

143.7 

171 

5 

117.8 

114.6 

116 

2 

112.8 

90.7 

10% 

177.3 

184 

1 

172.1 

157 

4 

150.8 

180 

7 

118.4 

115.2 

116 

9 

113.4 

91. 1 

FIGURE  VI. 18 


MARGINAL  AMNUALIZED  SYSTEM  COSTS 


Marginal  Annualized 
System  Costs 

TRANSIT 

ALTERNATIVES 

FOR  THE 

REGIONAL 

CORE 

(Millions  of  1977  Dollars)  I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Vl 

VII 

VIII 

X 

XT 

47.  61.6 

66.2 

59.1 

46.3 

44.5 

69.4 

26.8 

23.6 

25.2 

21.8 

77.                75 .  2 

81.0 

71.2 

57.4 

53.0 

80.8 

27.1 

23.9 

25.5 

22.1 

10%                86 . 2 

93.0 

81.0 

66.3 

59.7 

89.6 

27.3 

24.1 

25.8 

22.3 
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3.      PatrQnflfl;fl  McflBuroa 


PflCrotmao  oHtlnuitod  for  oach  altorniitlvo  woro  Mtlo  se  doacrlbed  In 
Chaptor  III.  oocclon  A,     Poaaongor  crlpn  and  paimongcr  mlU-fl  were 
taken  directly  from  choDo  oaclmacos.     Thoso  Btatidtlcn  are  llBCct)  In 
Figure  VI.  19  In  total  nnd  mariiinal  form. 

The  paniiongi-r  trlpu  tihi>wn  reproDonC  tho  annual  linked  paasonger  trips 
adjuntod  to  ollminate  the  double  counting  of  cransfora.    All  of  cho 
oltornatlvou  whow  Incrcatmii   1"  pdl  ruiKif.e  over  l:hy  null    (XI)  which 
carrlott  i2'j  million  nnnufil  pnnnonBern.    Alternative  11  carrlcn  the 
groiiLOHt  numbi-r  of  pHtuK-ngerti .   199  million,  which  Indicates  o  59'/. 
Incroniiu  over  the  null. 

Tlio  paHBongur  mlloa  wor«  obcolnod  from  the  URTS  UTPS  forocaotlng 
model  und  adjuiitod  for  the  capacity  conatralnod  analysis.    Aa  the 
tnblo  IndlciUon.   they  rimgu  betwoen  512  million  for  the  Null  Altern- 
ntlve  (XI)  and  958  million  for  the  18  mllo  Hnll/iiun  AUomative 
1 1 . 

ft.      Tranalt  Efficiency  Hoaiiurou 

TrnnBlC  offlolency  monnuroH  oxproofl  pntronnge,  conta,  and  revenues  on 
u  pur  unit  of  trnniilt  productivity  bants.    All  patronage,  cost  and 
fare  revenue  monnuroit  uiiod  In  thin  report  arc  based  on  Che  1990  "design 
year"  level  of  iiorvlco.    Ah  auch,  Cho  transit  oflrlcloncy  menauros 
ahown  In  Chin  analydls  can  be  considered  "nnapahot  moaflurcmento"  and 
tho  rulnClve  value  of  the  meaiiuren  will  vary  at  dlfferonC  tlmen  and 
pacronago  lovolsi. 

a.       Tolul   (Cjipltiil   t  Oiu'rtil  Inn)  Cont  efficiency  MennuroH 

(1)    Total  Cojit  Kfflclency 

Tho  total  syiireni  cohc  efficiency  moaHuros  uro  given  In  Flpure  VI,  20 
Viewing  the  flguroii  lldted  at  the     7X  discount  rate  on  capital 
expcndicuroB ,  tho  total  Hyatom  co.ic  per  paHBenger  ranges  from  72c 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL 

Passenger  Trips 
Passenger  Miles 

MARGINAL  ANNUAL 

Passenger  Trips 
Passenger  Miles 


FIGURE  VI.  19 
TOTAL  AND  MARGINAL 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PASSENGER  TRIPS  AND  PASSENGER  MILES  IN  l')90 
(In  Millions) 
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31 
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FIGURE  VI.  20 


TOTAL  SYSTEM  COST  TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY  MEASURES  (1977  Dollars) 


(Copltal  and  Operating) 


Tocol  Coot  Transit 

TRANSIT 

ALTERNATIVES  FOR  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 

1 

 11_ 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

($/poimcnKur 

trip) 

I'or  I'aiiu 

iMigijr 

K 

.78 

.  79 

.78 

.75 

.76 

.82 

.73 

.72 

.73 

.72 

.72 

77. 

.86 

.86 

.85 

.82 

.81 

.88 

.74 

.73 

.73 

.72 

.73 

10% 

.91 

.93 

.90 

.87 

.85 

.93 

.74 

.73 

.74 

.73 

.73 

I'ur  I'amiunK*-'!" 

Ml  If 

n 

.  16 

.  16 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.18 

n 

.  18 

.IB 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.  19 

.  19 

.19 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 
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MARGINAL  COST  TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY  MEASURES  (1977  Dollars) 


(Capital  and  Operating) 


MorgianX  Coat  Tranalt 
Efficioncy  Muauurt-a 

TRANSIT 

ALTERNATIVES 

FOR  THE 

REGIONAL  CORE 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X  XI 

($/paHugngor  trip) 

I'or  Paaaongor 

la 

.89 

.89 

.90 

.83 

.84 

1.01 

.77 

.74 

.74 

.70 

n 

1.09 

1.09 

1.08 

1.03 

1.00 

1.17 

.77 

.75 

.75 

.71 

lOX 

1.25 

1.26 

1.23 

1.18 

1.13 

1.30 

.  78 

.75 

.76 

.72 

Per  I'aauonKi'r  Nllu' 

.15 

.  r. 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.17 

n 

.18 

.  18 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.17 

lOl 

.20 

..'1 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.21 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.17 
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to  86c.     Except  for  the  aerial  busway .   Alternative  VI,   the  per 
passenger  cose  for  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  Is  about  73c.     The  Rjiil/ 
Bus    Alternatives  per  passenger  cost  is  slightly  higher,  ranging  from 
61c  for  Alternative  V,   the  least  expensive,  and  shortest  (8  mile)  roll 
system  to  86c  for  Alternative  II  (the  Board  Preferred  Altemncive),  the 
lonpest  (18.6  mile)  rail  systen.     VTien  the  per  passenpcr  mile  mcaauroa  are 
looked  at.  all   of  the  Rail/Bus  and  All-bus  Alternatives  show  a  total 
system  cost  per  passenper  mile  of  18c,  except  Rail/Bus  Alternative  IV. 
which  has  a  cost  per  passenger- mile  of  only  17c.    'Jhile  the  Rnil/Bua 
Alternatives  yield  a  hipher  total  cost  per  passenper  trip,  these  flpures 
suppest  that  in  terms  of  cost  per  passenper  mile  the  Pall/Bus  Alternatives 
have  the  sane  total  cost  efficiency  as  the  All-Bus  Alternatives. 

(2)    Marginal  Cost  Efficiency 

A  similar  pattern  is  suggested  by  the  marginal  cost  transit  efficiency 
measures  as  is  seen  in  Figure  VI. 21.     At  the  77.  discount  rate  the  All- 
Bus  Alternatives  show  a  marginal  cost  per  marginal  passenger  ranging 
from  71c  (X)  to  77c  (VII).    The  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  range  from  $1.00 
(V)  to  ?1.09  (I,  II).  Again  the  aerial  busway  (VI)  shows  the  highest 
cost  at  §1.17.     I'/hen  marginal  cost  is  measured  against  the  marginal 
passenger  mile,   the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  appear  to  be  more  efficient. 
Their  marginal  cost  per  marginal  passenger  mile  is  either  17c  or  I8c. 
while  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  show  for  the  same  measure  a  range 
between  17c  and  20c. 

b.       Operating  Cost  Transit  Efficiency  Measures 

(1)     Operating  Cost  Efficiency 

An  operating  cost  analysis  is  of  particular  importance  to  transit 
planning.     Once  the  capital  costs  involved  in  system  Implementation 
have  been  spent,  the  chief  concern  is  the  continuing  operating  costs 
of  the  alternative  chosen  and  how  they  might  be  met.    Transit  effi- 
ciency measures  were  calculated  for  total  and  marginal  system  operat- 
ing costs  as  another  measure  of  distinction  among  the  alternatives. 
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Total  Koglonal  Coro  nytttani  annual  operating  contH,  oporatlnft  coNt  par 
pauHongor  and  oparntlng  coot  por  paiiHongur  mllo  nro  llutad  In  I'tsuro 
VI.  22.     Bocauuo  of  Che  oporatinK  of  f  Lcltinclaii  of  tho  KoIL/Buh  Altornatlvoi 
and  bucuuNc  thoy  attract  mora  punaonKoni,  tho  Kall/Bun  Altornatlvati 
»ro  Hignlf Icantly  more  utflclunt  than  tho  AU-Buii  AUornatlvon  .    On  o 
per  paiisenKcr  hanlii,  I'ltjurn  VI. 22  iihowii  that  Lho  UaU/Buu  AltornatlvoB 
hove  an  oporatlnii  coiit  ranglnii  hotwaon  bOc  and  i'tc .    Moouwhllo,  for 
tho  uamo  mudtiuru,  the  AU-Uun  Altornactvoii  iihow  a  19%  hlnhor  cost  of 
either  63c  or  64c.    Thin  trend  la  conBletunt  In  tho  oporattiig  coiit 
por  pnaMengor  mllo  muonuro,  whoro  th«  Rall/Uuii  Altovnadvuii  nhow  an 
operating  co»t  of  either  10c.  IK.  or  12c  por  pHBnengor  iiitlo,  while 
tho  All-Buii  AltornntlvQS,  except  Altornntlvo  VI,  avo  AST.  hlKliwr  ""J 
range  from  l!ic  to  16c. 

(2)    Marginal  Operating  Cont  Ufflcioncy 

Tho  marginal  operating  cohc  tninnit  offlclency  mcaiiuroH  yield  the  name  re- 
iiullii  as  above.     Aii  rimim  VI. 23  Indlcatoit,   tlic  marp,lniil   nnniml  uptiriitlnn 
cost  par  marginal  paaitongor  for  the  Rull/Uuu  Altornutivoii  lu  much  moro 
favorablo  than  thono  for  tho  AIL-Bua  AUornativou .     Vot  Cho  Hall/Buit 
Alternativeii  It  rungoti  between  22c  nnd  32c,  but  tho  All-Iluu  AUornotlvou 
rongu  between  A6c  and  67c  indicating  a  more  than  double  ctidt. 

The  aaine  la  true  of  the  marginal  opuriitlnp,  cone  per  morglnal  panuonBor 
mile  measure  whoro  tho  Hall/Bun  Al  ternatlvuii  range  between  Ac  and  6c 
but  Che  All-Bus  Altcrnatlvea  range  botwoun  /C  and  Iflc. 

c.      Operating  Surpluii  or  DoflclL  EEtlcloncy  Muafiuren 

(1)    Operating  Surpluii  or  Deficit  KfClcioncy 

In  Figure  VI, 24,  eiitlmotad  rovonuou  wore  added  to  Cho  formula  to 
of  fact  operating  coacu,     Tlio  rovonuo  uuii  oocimncod  uoing  on  ovorago 
fare  assumption  of  50  cento  por  linked  paniionger  trip  In  1977  dollaru. 
Thill  assumed  a  257.  incroaijo  over  Cho  oxlotlng  average  furo  of  AOc 
which  iH  explained  more  Cully  In  th«  Financial  Anulyiilit  iioctlon. 


FIGURE  VI.  22 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COST  AND  OPERATING  COST  TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY  MEASURES 
I 


Total  Annual  OporaClnK 

Cost  (HIlllonB)  98.7 

Total  Annual  Operating 

Cost  -  Per  Passongar  (S)  -51 

-  Per  Paso.  MIloCS)  .11 


II 


•I'j.a 

.'M 

,  It) 


III 


IV 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


100.1        91.1      96.3        110.5  102.7 


.52 

.11 


.50 
.11 


.54 
.12 


.57 
.12 


.64 
.16 


99.9 

.64 
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.15 


FIGURE  VI.  23 

HARGINA).  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COST  AND  OPERATING  COST  TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY  MEASURES 
I 


Marginal  Annual 
Operating  Cost 

(mllllonB)  19. Ii 

Marginal  Annual 
Operating  Coat 

-  Per  PassongoreS)       • 28 

-  Per  Pmm.MlloCS)  .Oi 


II 


III 


IV 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


12.3  17.2 


.32 
.05 


.22 

.04 


.32 

.06 


31.4 


.46 
.07 


.67 
.18 


.65 
.16 


.64 
.15 


97.7  79.1 


.63 
.15 


.60 
.14 


.63 
.15 
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A  «en»Ulvlty  ano\y«l«  lion  boon  moilo  on  t\\o  liooio  ot  a  '.Oc  ovovogo  fnro 
and  tho  ronultn  nro  alno  IncluJod  In  tlio  KlnnncUl  AnnlyoU  Soctlon. 
As  tho  FlRuro  VI. 2*1  Indlcotoii.  tho  nnnunl  vovonuo  omlmnlcn  for  II'IO, 
In  1977  dolUra.  ranRO  trmi  Sti2  mlUlon  for  tho  Noll  (XU  to  SlOO 
mUllon  tor  RnlUBun  AUornntlvo  U  (tho  llonrd  I'roforrod  Mtorantlvo). 
In  Ronornl  tomm.  tho  All-llu«  Alvornnl  Ivon ,  OKCoiitlnii  AUornntlvo  VI, 
generate  oithor  78  or  80  million  doUoru  nnd  tho  Koll/llun  AUornntlvon 
bring  In  hotuoon  89  and  100  million  dollara.    Ulion  thono  rovonuoa  nro 
nppltod  to  tho  oporntlnR  cont  oHtlmaton.  Rnll/Bun  Altornatlvo  II  lii 
tho  only  nltornntlvo  which  virtually  recovorn  Itn  oporatlnn  cont.  Tho 
rcmnlnlnn  RnlWBu"  AUornntlvon  como  closo  to  rocovorlnn  tholr  opornt- 
Ing  coBtn.  yloldtnR  doflcltn  rnnnlnR  botwoon  1  nnd  7  million  dollnrn, 

Tho  All-BuB  Altornntlvoo.  on  tho  othor  hnnd.  nhou  nnnunl  dol'leltii 
rnnglns  from  SU.  mtlUon  for  tho  nortnl  bunwny  (VI)  to  823  million  tor 
tho  oxclmilvo  modlnn  bun  lanoo  on  Wllahlro  nnd  U  Dron  (VII) 

Whon  tho  nurpluo  or  deficit  U  naolgnod  to  tho  pnaaongor  or  pnanongor 
mllo  unit  monnuro,  tho  dUtlnctlon  dooo  not  chongo.    RnlUBun  Mtomo- 
clvo  II  nhoun  nolthor  a  aurplua  or  dotlclc  por  paaaongor  and  pnnnongor 
mllo,  Altornatlvoa  I,  HI.  IV  and  V  ahow  amnll  dotlclta  for  tho  nnmo 
moanuroo,  and  tho  All-Bun  Altornatlvoa  nhou  algnltloantly  hlghor 
deficits  ranging  from  7c  to  I'lC  por  pasaongor  or  l.'ic  nnd  3.SC  por 
pasaonger  mllo. 

(2)    Marginal  Oporatlng  SurpUin  or  Dollclt  Kfflcloncy 

Uhon  Cho  marginal  annlynln  la  connldorod,  an  In  pronontod  In  I'lguro 
VI  25    tho  dlotlnctlon  hotuoon  IlolUllus  Altornatlvoa  and  All-Bua 
Altornatlvoa  1.  ovon  moro  pronounced.    All  of  tho  Hall/Bun  Altorno- 
tlvoa  ahow  a  marginal  opornclng  aurpUm  ranging  botwoon  89  million 
and  S17  million,  while  tho  AU-Uua  Altornatlvoa,  except  for  Alterna- 
tive VI,  yield  an  operating  deficit  of  between  3  and  0  million 
dollar,..     Alternative  VI,  the  aerial  bunwny,  ahown  an  operating 
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FIGURE  VI.  24 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  OPERATING  SURPLUS/DEFICIT  EFFICIENCY  MEASURES 
(1977  Dollars) 


AltcrnntlveB : 


97.0 
98.7 


Estimated  Total  Annual 
Fare  Revenue  (millionB  $) 

Estimated  Total  Annual 
Operating  Coat  (millions  $) 

Estimated  Total  Annual 

Surplus  or  (Deficit)  (millions  5)  (1./) 

(.01) 

(.002) 
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Per  Passenger  Mile  ($) 


II 
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(0.3) 
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III 
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(4.6) 
(.02) 
(.005) 


IV 

90.5 

91.4 

(0.9) 
0.0 
(.001) 
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89.0 
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(7.3) 
(.OA) 
(.009) 


VI 

97.0 

110.5 

(13.5) 
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(.014) 


VII 

80.0 
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(22.7) 
(.14) 
(.035) 


FIGURE  VI.  25 

MARGINAL  ANNUAL  OPERATING  SURPLUS/DEFICIT  EFFICIENCY  MEASURES 
(1977  Dollars) 


Alternatives i 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Estimated  Marginal  Annual 
Fare  Revenue  (millions  $) 

34.5 

37.0 

33.0 

28.0 

26.5 

Estimated  Marginal  Annual 
Operating  Coat  (millions  $) 

19.6 

20.7 

21.0 

12.3 

17.2 

Estimated  Marginal  Annual 
Surplus  or  (Deficit)   (rallllona  $) 

14.9 

16.3 
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.  18 

.28 
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VI 
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XI 
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XI 
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surplus  of  $3  mtllion.    These  same  surpluses  and  deficits  are  re- 
flected in  the  productivity  measures  where  the  Rail/Bus  Altematlvas 
show  a  per  passenger  surplus  ranging  from  18c  to  28c  and  the  All-Bus 
Alternatives  except  Alternative  VI.  show  per  passenger  deficits 
between  10c  and  17c.  The  same  pattern  is  reflected  in  the  passenger 
mile  statistic. 

c.  Conclusions 

When  the  total  system  annualized  costs  (annualized  capital  cost  + 
annual  operating  cost)  are  measured  against  productivity  the  All-Bus 
Alternatives  appear  to  be  more  efficient  on  a  per  passenger  basis. 
But,  when  the  same  cost  is  measured  against  the  passenger  mile,  they 
all  have  the  same  efficiency. 

When  operating  costs  only  are  analyzed,  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  are 
more  efficient  than  the  All-Bus  Alternatives.  When  anticipated  faro 
revenue  is  considered,  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  show  a  greater 
potential  to  cover  their  operating  costs  than  the  All-Bus  Alternatives. 

C.       URBAN  ECONOMY 

1,  Introduction 

An  important  consideration  in  alternative  selection  is  the  extent  of 
the  impact  of  such  a  project  on  the  economy  of  the  region.    The  eval- 
uation criteria  considered  in  this  analysis  are  termed  economic  base 
impacts  and  include  employment  impacts,  tax  base  impacts,  and  the 
impacts  on  residential  and  business  activity.    This  section  will 
discuss  these  impacts,  with  emphasis  on  the  difference  among  the 
various  alternatives. 

2 .  Employment  Impacts 

Employment  impacts  fall  into  two  major  categories;  short-term  and 
long-term.     Short-term  employment  impacts  are  related  Co  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  system  with  direct  job  benefits  caused  by  increases 


in  conncruction  omploymonc  and  mnploymont   in  mnniifnclur !««  of 
vehicloR  and  aqulpmont. 

The  number  of  joba  which  would  ho  oroaCod  In  Qonntructlon  would  bo 
directly  rolntod  to  tho  project's  oont.    AUamatlvo  II  (tho  nonrd 
Trofcrrod  Altomnclvo)  Cor  oxompla,  tfl  oitlmacod  to  produco  an  avsrago 
of  3,000  to  5,000  John  per  your  in  tho  conatructlon ,  oqulpmont ,  mator- 
Lnl,  monufncturing  and  iinrvico  Induntrlon  for  approxlmiitoly  flvo  yonrii , 
aiiuumtng  bored  tunnol  conn truct Ion.     Thin  would  havo  a  hunoriclal  uffact 
on  tho  area's  unomploymont  nltuatlon.     IL  would  iiavo  npproclnl)la  umounCn 
in  wolfaro  payments  and  unomploymont  Inauranco.    Tha  peak  omploymont 
could  bo  twice  that  numbor.    Tho  othor  nltomativoa  would  cronCo  Jobti, 
In  proportion  to  thoir  couta.    Tho  lower  lovol  bun  nlLornuttvoa  havo 
vory  amall  construction  olomontn  and  Chun  would  gonorato  very  littlo 
conatruccion  omploymont. 

In  a  Hoparato  omploymont  catogory  will  bo  thu  manufactviru  ul*  tho  rapid 
tranolt  caru,  bunau,  cotnmunlcatLon  and  faro  colluction  otiuipmont. 
controlu  and  eloctricnl  ayatoma.    Additional  omploymont  would  bo 
created  in  tho  iiupplylng  of  atool.rock.  gruvul  nnd  comont,  and  In  iho 
tranaportotion  theroof. 

In  addition  to  tho  jobs  croatod  in  oonotructlon,  tho  mulClpllor 
offoct  will  cauBO  more  Jobu  to  bo  croatad  In  tho  many  rolaCad  aupporc 
induBtrics,     AsHuming  the  oxporionco  in  othor  oroaa  Id  an  indication, 
it  1«  catimatod  that  tho  total  multipUor  offoct  of  tbla  proJocL  might 
bo  in  tho  range  of  two  to  throe  dollaru  for  every  dollar  invoatod  - 
which  means  many  Joba  In  tho  nurvlco  Induutrloa, 

Au  conutructlon  phaaeo  out  and  pre-oporacional  Coating  boglno ,  a 
certain  number  of  Jobs  will  carry  ovor,  and  othor  Jobo  will  tormtnato 
as  the  various  tosks  of  coniitrucClon  aro  complotod.    Aa  tho  iiyutom 
comes  Into  the  operational  ntaguu,  u  pornmnent  level  of  omploymont 
will  be  eatoblicihod.     It  Lii  ontimatud  thut  Rall/ltuii  Altemutlvoii  I 
though  V  would  realize  a  permanent  omploymont  ranging  from  400  co  500 
pOBltlons,  primarily  in  tho  areua  of  Hyntcmii  oporution,  malntonuncu , 
SQCurlty,  and  uyatom  managomont, 


The  AU-Iiuu  Alccrnatlveo  (VI  through  X)  would  alio  provlda  approx- 
Inmtoly  600  perranncnt  jobo  In  trnnnlt.  principally  In  buo  oparatlon  and 
malntonanco . 

Not  only  would  a  major  tranolt  projocc  result  In  on  Incroaiio  In  cmploy- 
monc  In  thu  rioglonal  Coro,  Chore  would  Ukoly  bo  a  nhlft  In  ooiployment 
□PPorLunltloB  coward  tho  RoBlonal  Coro.    Thin  la  a  raauU  of  an  oxpectod 
fihlfi   In  tho  roBldonClnl  population  Co  acatlon  vicinity  and  of  moro 
Intonalvo  dcvolopmont  which  would  bo  Bonoratcd  from  oyBtem  Imploment- 
otlon.     tiauod  on  proaont  trondn  without  tronBlC  dcvolopmont,  a  docroaao 
In  omployinont  la  llkoly  at  innny  of  tho  ntation  location*.  On  the 
rovomo  uldo.  If  an  aorlal  altomaclvo  wore  choaon.  Chora  would  bo  aomo 
unemployment  roaultlng  from  oCf-atroot  rlght-of-woy  acqulaltlon.  Thlo 
would  bo  true  to  a  naioh  laaaor  extant  for  a  aubway  altomaclvo. 


3.      Impact  on  RoaldontUl  and  Bualnoaa  Activity 

Tlio  tranalt  ayatom  can  affect  tho  roaldontlal  and  buMlnoan  activity  In 
varloufl  wayo.     Flrat,  It  can  help  gonorato  now  dovolopmont;  aocond.  it 
cnn  dlnplaco  older  dovelopmont;  and  third,  It  can  genoracc  Lncrcaaod 
flcclvlcy  and  value  of  oxlnltlnR  dovolopmant ,    Although  Chore  In  aomo 
dobuto  nmong  oconoralnCn  an  Co  whothur  a  cranriit  sy»tcm  gencraton  now 
growth  In  an  area  or  ueroly  Impactti  cho  location  and  cLmlng  of  dcvolop- 
mont which  would  have  occurred  nnyway,  chore  la  no  doubt  chac  property 
valuea  will  Inoroaiio  and  dovolopmnnt  potonclal  will  bo  onliancod  around 
certain  atatlonn  in  n  tranalt  iiynrom. 

A  report  ontttled  "Kvwluntlon  of  RHpI<l  TrnnHlt  Joint  Dovolopmont  Oppor- 
Cunltlvii  nnd  VhIuo  Capture  Potential"  wan  prepared.     Joint  dovelopmont 
la  dofinod  a»  "a  proceaii  thro\;gh  which  public  tranaporcation  Invenc- 
manCa  are  coordlnaCod  with  private  land  dovolopmenc  InvoHtmonta  so  that 
choy  will  generate  a  maximum  atlmulua  to  economic  dovelopmont  and  urban 
rovltullradon". 


Thla  report  in  utied  an  tho  batil!i  for  dinclngul nhlng  botwoon  altoma- 
tlvoB  In  torriH  of  thnlr  dovolopmont  poContlal.     It  Indlcntoa  that 
Alternative  U  (llonrd  Proforrod  AltomoCive)  (V'llahiro  to  Fairfax  Co 
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NorCh  Hollywood)  has  the  greatest  development  potential.  Alternatives 
1  and  V  are  next  in  this  caCegory  and  III  and  IV  offer  the  least 
potential . 


The  coclmated  dollar  amounts  of  possible  development  are  shown  in 
Figure    VI. 26.     (See  Appendix  III. A.  for  complete  report). 


FIGURE  VI. 26 
Estimated  JotnC  Development  Potential 


CBD  Stations  (Common) 

No.  Hollywood,  Universal  City 
Normandle,  Weacem,  La  Brea 
La  Brea/Falrfox  Stations 
VcrmonC  and  Sclma 
Wilshlre/Houser 
Wilahire/Vermont  &  Alvardo 

Totals 


(Millions  of  1978  $) 
Alternatives 


It  is  important  to  note  that  chis  development  will  not  occur  auto- 
matically as  a  result  of  system  implementation.     Other  forces  must  also 
be  present,   including  supporcive  land  use  policy  and  zoning,  a  healthy 
economy,  and  advance  planning.    The  All-Bus  ALcemaCives  were  not 
analyzed.     However,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aerial  Busway  (VI),  the 
All-Bus  AlcemaClves  would  have  very  little  development  poCential  since 
such  potential  Is  related  to  a  commitment  in  fixed  facilities.  Again, 
this  Is  not  to  say  that  Che  development  will  not  Cake  place,  but, 
rather,  that  the  development  may  not  occur  at  Che  locations  studied. 
In  terms  of  displacement,  any  aerial  configuration  would  cause  che 
removal  of  commercial  and  residential  units  that  could  be  expected  to 
bo  replaced.     An  aerial  system  would,  therefore,  have  a  negative  impacC 
on  Che  real  estate  market.     Neither  che  aubway  alternatives  nor  che 
bus-on-street  alternatives  would  show  any  apprecialble  adverse  impact 
as  far  as  displacement  Is  concerned.     Precise  and  detailed  information 
on  displacement  and  relocation  is  contained  in  the  "Social  Impacts" 
Chapter  under  "Relocation." 


In  cerms  of  existing  development,  an  Increoso  In  residential  property 
values  within  the  station  Influence  areas  along  the  entire  route  can  be 
expected,  particularly  within  the  "walking  distance"  areas.  This 
results  from  capitalization  of  transportation  cost  savings. 

A  nmbcr  of  surveys  of  property  values  before  and  after  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  major  transit  project  show  that,  for  single  family 
residential  units,   the  Increase  In  property  value  expected  per  dollar 
per  day  saved  on  transportation  ranges  from  approximately  $2,000  in 
anticipation  of  construction  to  53.000  after  start  of  operations.  The 
effect  on  vacant  residential  lots  Is  estimated  at  51.000  to  51.400  per 
dally  dollar  saved  by  public  transit.    Thus,  the  amount  of  the  increase 
in  property  value  Is  directly  proportional  to  the  savings  In  trans- 
portation costs.     While  this  would  certainly  be  a  benefit  to  those 
selling  -  it  Is  a  disturbance  to  those  who  remain ^  I.e.,  property  taxes, 
will  Increase,  and  for  those  waiting  to  purchase  in  the  area. 

Within  the  Regional  Core,  there  are  ten  major  retail  centers  (HRC)  as 
defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    These  MRC's  are  area 
groupings  of  Individual  business  concerns  engaged  In  retail  sales  of 
goods  and  services.     MRC's  form  the  economic  back-bone  of  the  Regional 
Core  In  providing  jobs  and  keeping  money  In  circulation. 

Portions  of  some  of  these  centers,  particularly  along  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard, could  be  Impacted  by  displacement  due  to  either  aerial  or  subway 
rail  system  construction.     Generally,  however,  they  will  Interact  with 
a  transit  system  In  a  mutually  beneficial  way.     For  some  of  these 
centers,   transit  access  can  be  markedly  Improved.  As  a  result,  their 
property  tax  base  values  may  Increase  on  the  basis  of  capitalization  of 
transit  savings,  similar  to  the  methodology  described  for  aingle-famlly 
residential  properties.     A  data  base  for  a  quantitative  prediction  of 
property  value  added  for  each  business  does  not  exist,  therefore,  a 
numerical  evaluation  is  not  possible  at  thla  time. 


4.      Tax  »uBo  Impact 


Tax  baea  Impact*  of  the  trannlt  nyutom  aro  both  poutlvc  iiiul  n«Kallvo 
in  nature.    On  the  negative  aldo,  none  of  tho  altornatlvoa  will  ro- 
BuU  in  any  tax  revenue  from  tho  tranalt  fncilltlen  and  right-of-way 

pur  no. 

■niUM,  any  land  and  bulldingii  that  are  neodod  lor  rlghl-of-way  will 
be  removed  from  tho  tux  rolln,  and  will  roault  In  a  iimollor  tax 
base.     For  an  aerial  oyntom  tho  loiia  of  tax  bono  will  bo  Oopondont 
on  aroari  of  private  right-of-way  and  bulldlngu  tukon  -  primarily  on 
curvott  and  for  yards  and  any  iitatlona  not  Inaatod  over  utroetii  -thin 
should  npt  bo  very  appreciable.     Kor  a  nubuay,  tho  lono  of  tax  bane 
would  bo  minor,  as  tho  affected  area  will,  for  tho  moat  pan,  bo 
limltod  to  ntatlon  acceaa  polntn  and  train  (itorago  yarda. 

Offaottlng  tho  tax  loiui  would  bo  rovonuo  duu  to  Incroaiiod  property 
valuation  duo  to  now  dovolopmonta  in  tho  vicinity  of  tho  iitatlonfi.  and 
duo  to  Improvomonta  In  and  upgrading  of  oxlutlng  atructuruii . 


However,  although  land  values  will  Incroano  around  tho  titatioini, 
llmitationti  placed  on  Increaooii  of  two  porcont  per  yoar  In  auaonood 
valuation  hove  been  imposed  by  Propooltlon  13.    Tlilo  will  limit 
beneflta  from  Incrouiiod  property  valuuM.    Tho  only  approclablo 
Increaae  in  tax  revenue  will  eomo  from  now  bulldingii  conotruotod 
and  from  property  changing  ownorahlp  (a  change  In  ownorohlp 
negates  tho  two  porcont  limitation).    Tho  potential  tor  ouch  now 
development  hao  boon  dlocuoaod  provlouoly  In  thla  ooctlon. 

5.  Summary 

In  general,  the  magnitude  of  tho  economic  bane  Impncta  are  rolatod  to 
the  capital  couta  of  tho  Myatem  and  particularly  to  tho  fixed  facil- 
ities constructed.    Accordingly,  tho  Rnll/Bua  Altomativou,  particu- 
larly Alternatives  I,  II  (Board  Proferrod  Altematlvo)  ,  and  V,  will 


genoraco  tho  gr«BC«ic  poiltlvo  ooonoolc  bass  iDpsctn.  The  ponitlve 
ImpactB  of  tli«  Aerial  BuBway  would  b«  offsoc  partly  by  tho  neftatlvc 
impaeta  Inhoranc  In  an  aarlal  Hyiitoin. 

D.       FINANCIAL  KKASIBILITV 

1.  Introduction 

A  critical  consldamtlon  for  any  analyaln  of  Lr/in»li  nllurnatlvoa  la 
rinanclal  foaolblllty  rrom  both  tho  capital  coat  and  annual  operating 
coat  points  of  vlou.     Financial  analyal.  la  a  olgnltlcant  tactor  In 
ayatam  aolootlon,  ilnoa  it  provldao  a  moana  of  comparing  ayatam  coaca 
at  varlouii  lovala  and  can  alao  ba  uaod  aa  a  tool  tor  long  torn  financial 
planning  aftur  nyotom  noloctlon  hao  haan  made.  Undor  current  condltlona 
of  oncalatlng  coiitn  and  fliical  proiiauroo  at  all  lovoln  of  govcrnmont, 
financial  foaalbUlty  analyala  ha.  bocomo  an  Indlnpon. Iblo  conponant  of 
InviMftmiMit  doclttlon-maklng. 

Tho  financial  analyalu  conalnta  of  ootlmatlng  tho  coata  and  caah  flow 
ro<|ulro,n„„ta  of  tho  various  altarnatlvo.  and  comparing  thon  with  tha 
funding  aourcoa  oxpoctod  to  bo  available.     Capitol  and  operating  coat, 
are  conaldorod  aoparatoly,  ,,l„co  thoy  have  different  funding  aourcc. 
Capital  coata  are  Incurred  non-unlfomly  and  are  haavloat  during  the 
yoara  of  ay.Com  Implomontntlon.    Accordingly,  tho  capital  coat  analyaln 
conalto  of  a  yoar-by-year  projection  of  capital  oxpondlturoa  during  the 
period  of  ayotom  Implomoncotlon.     Tho  oporatlng  coat,.  In  contraat 
change  gradually  In  ro„po„.o  to  Inflation  and  aorvlco  Increa.o.  a. 
naodad  to  keep  pace  with  patronage  Increaa...     Increa.ed  patronage,  of 

projection  of  the  operating  coat,  and  funding  availability  In  1990 
prov    0.  „  relative  Indication  of  th.  operating  coat,  for'othor  year, 
a.  wall  and  1„  uaod  a.  the  ba.l.  of  tho  analy.l.  prea.ntod  below 
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Financial  planning  for  future  funding  requirements  muse  consider 
escalation.     The  coat  eBtltnates  have  utilized  1977  dollars  throughout 
as  a  basis  for  consistent  comparison  of  alternatives.     Projections  for 
funds  needed  ot  a  future  date  involve  estimates  of  the  inflated,  current 
dollar  amounts  which  will  be  needed  in  each  future  year.     This  analysis 
assumes  a  uniform  rate  of  cost  escalation  of  eight  percent  per  year  for 
capital  and  operating  costs  and  revenues. 

Presented  first  in  this  chapter  are  the  escalated  capital  and  operating 
costs  of  each  alternative.  Secondly,  these  costs  are  compared  with  the 
funding  sources  expected  to  be  available  for  project  implementation  and 
operation . 

2.      Implementation  Schedule 

An  Important  determinant  of  the  capital  costs  is  the  implementation 
schedule  assumed.  In  this  analysis,  the  schedule  was  devised  in 
keeping  with  a  reasonable  time  schedule  for  design,  construction  and 
vehicle  acquisition.  Different  system  components  have  varying  imple- 
mentation schedules,  as  shown  in  Figure  VI. 27.  All-Bus  Alternatives 
VII  through  X  can  be  implemented  within  five  years,  whereas  the  Rail/ 
Bus  Alternatives  and  Alternative  VI.  the  aerial  busway,  could  require 
seven  to  eight  years. 

The  total  escalated  capital  costs  for  the  Rail/Bus  and  the  All-Bus 
Altcmativoa  which  result  from  the  implementation  schedule  are  shown 
in  Figure  VI. 28.     In  this  figure,  the  total  escalated  costs  for  the 
Rail/Bus  Alternatives  range  from  a  low  of  $1328  million  for  Alterna- 
tive V  to  ?2021  million  for  Alternative  II. 

3.      Existing  Funding  Sources 


In  order  to  evaluate  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  various  alterna- 
tives it  Is  necessary  to  examine  the  funding  sources  that  may  be 


FIGURE  VI.  27 


IMPLEMENTATION  CAPITAL  NEEDS* 
(Percentage  of  Total  Capital  Costs  Required  Per  Year) 

Bus  Bua  Bus 

Rail. Facilities  Aerial  Divisions  Divisions  Acquisition  Acquisition 

Fiscal  &  Rail  Vehicles  Busway  for  for  for  for 

_Year_  for  Alt.  I-V  to  Alts.  VI         Alts.  I-VI  Alts.  VII-XI  Alts.  I-VI  Alts.  VII-XI 


1979 

1 

1 

1980 

7 

8 

1981 

14 

15 

1 

1982 

24 

25 

30 

1983 

25 

24 

69 

1984 

15 

14 

1 

1985 

10 

9 

30 

50 

1986 

4 

4 

69 

  50 

100 

100 

100 

100  100 

*  Based  upon  midpoint  of  construction  period  being  in  Fiscal  Year  1983. 
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I'ICUIIF.  VI,  28 


TUP.  TOTAI,  ESCALATED  CAPITAL  COSTS 
OK  TUB  KAIL/ BUS  AND  TIIK  ALL- BUS  ALTERNATIVES 


Alt. 

1977 

Com  rl 

1977  COBta  EflCdlntod  ^ 

87,** 

Rnll 

Bun* 

Roll  Only 

Bun  Only* 

Total* 

I 

103S 

lAO 

161S 

270 

1886 

1 

1" 

1120 

lAI 

17'.9 

272 

?021  j 

1 1 1 

923 

Iftl 

1  '.'.2 

299 

1  /  Al 

IV 

8'.9 

I  JO 

132(> 

2bZ 

1588 

V 

b-,<> 

15? 

1029 

299 

1328 

VI 

lO'iO 

171'. 

171'. 

vn 

I  (.9 

259 

259 

VI 1 1 

165 

2S3 

253 

IX 

Illl 

206 

266 

X 

ll.'l 

259 

259 

XI 

12B 

190 

196 

*  Com  for  liuiu'ii   In  for  InlllJil  nvl   onlv  -  t  lu"v  niuiit  he  replacod 
nvory  12  yonrn 

**i:iicrtl«tloii  htldod  on  Imp  Ii'im-nl  all  on  :».:hiMliiU'  shnwn  In  Flf,.  VI.  2 


available.      The  prime  sources  of  funding  potentialLy  available  for 
syncem  implementation  and  operation  include  the  following: 

a.  Federal 

•  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration:     UMTA  provides  the 
major  Federal  Source  of  transit  funding.     The  money  available 
li!  provided  primarily  through  two  programs.     Section  3  is  r. 
capital  grant  program  which  is  available  for  80  percent 
funding  of  capital  projects  on  a  discretionary  basis.  Section 
5  Is  a  formula  grant  program  which  allocates  funds  nationally 
based  on  population  and  population  density.     Section  5  funds 
may  be  used  for  either  50%  of  the  operating  subsidy  or  80Z  of 
the  capital  cofits  of  transit  projects. 

•  Federal  Highway  Administration:     The  FHWA  allocates  monies  to 
various  highway  and  other  transportation  programs.  Federal 
Aid  Urban  (FAU)  can  be  used  for  highway  or  transit  capital 
projects  with  distribution  between  these  uses  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  county  FAU  committees. 

b.  State 

In  June.  197^.  affirmative  state-wide  and  Los  Angeles  County  votes  for 
I'ropoaition  5  (Prop.   5)  amended  the  State  constitution  to  permit  motor 
vehicle  revenues  to  be  used  for  the  "research,  planning,  construction 
and  improvement  of  exclusive  mass  transit  guideways  (and  their  fixed 
facilities  but  not  vehicles),  including  the  mitigation  of  their  environ- 
mental effects,   the  payment  for  property  taken  or  damaged  for  such 
purposes,   the  administrative  costs  necessarily  Incurred  in  the  fore- 
going purposes  and  the  maintenance  of  the  structures  and  the  immediate 
right-of-way  for  the  public  mass  transit  guideways,  but  excluding  the 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  for  mass  transit  power  systems  and  mass 
transit  passenger  facilities,  vehicles,  equipment  and  services."  "Mass 
transit  guideways"  are  interpreted  by  the  State  Legislative  Counsel  as 
fixed  guideways  for  rail  transit,  and,   therefore,  are  not  available  for 
the  All-Uus  Alternatives. 


The  individual  cicles  and  counties  have  discretion  over  Che  portion  of 
Che  fuel  tax  funds  (Prop.  5)  allocated  to  them  in  deciding  on  the  amount 
thereof  to  be  diverted  to  mass  transit.     In  June  of  1976  over  60X  of  Che 
voters  in  the  entire  County  of  Los  Angelea  voted  to  authorise  the  uae  of 
these  funds  for  fixed  gutdeway  mass  transit.     The  State  Director  of  Trane- 
portatlon  may  exceed  the  257.  Umlcatlon  on  Che  use  of  the  state's  gaaollno 
tax  funds  If  necessary  Co  maximize  the  federal  contribution  to  a  project. 

Since  Chat  time, the  StaCe  Department  of  Transportation  has  made  its 
Prop.  5  funds  available  to  provide  most  of  the  local  share  of  rapid 
transit  planning  efforts  —  thus  enabling  the  District  to  obcaln  federal 
rapid  transit  planning  grants.     The  balance  of  the  local  share  has  been 

furnished  by  the  SCRTD. 

TDA  (SB325)  funds,  derived  from  a  1/A  percent  sales  tax, arc  also  available 
for  transit  capital  and  operation  purposes  within  California       not  more 
than  857o  can  be  used  for  operations.     Within  L.  A.  Councy,  Che  area 
within  SCRTD  received  approximately  91.7  percent  of  the  total  County 
SB325  funds  for  transit  which  are  allocated  between  SCRTD  and  municipal 
operators  by  Che  LACTC,     A  maximum  of  85  percent  of  these  funds  are 
available  to  SCRTD. 

A.       Potential  Funding  Sources 

There  are  several  other  potential  funding  sources,  in  addition  to  the 
above  mentioned  sources,  currently  available, 

a.      The  State  Legislature  has  prescribed  two  new  sources  of  transit 
funding  which  can  be  instituted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Councy  Trans- 
portation Commission  —  subject  to  voter  approval.     These  sources 
are:     (a)  l/2c  increase  in  the  sales  tax  and  (b)  a  Ic  Increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax  In  the  County.     The  City  of  Los  Angelea  Is 
also  authorized  to  increase  the  gasoline  tax  If  in  the  City, 
subjecc  to  voter  approval.     It  should  be  noted  that  while  sales 
tax  revenue  is  expected  Co  grow  at  eight  percent,   thereby  keeping 
pace  with  cost  increases,  the  gas  tax  is  projected  to  remain  con- 
stant since  it  is  a  flat  charge  and  gasoline  consumption  is  expected 
to  be  approximately  constant  in  future  years. 
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li.      Tlio  UBo  of  the  1913  Act  AiiaeRRiiienC  Diatrlct  proooduro  •ppllud  around 
r<ill  tronnlc  ncatlonn  is  a  pocontlal  uourco  of  local  funds.  ThlH 
Act  allows  atiHQ»amant  aHainuc  property  benefiting  from  an  improve- 
monc  project. 

c.  Another  potential  nourco  of  fumln  which  cculd  ho  Hononiuul  liy  a  mil 
rapid  trnniiit  lino  lu  "vnluo  cnpture"  --o  moano  by  which  a  trannlt 
project  cnn  benefit  flnnnclnlly  from  the  tnerooiiod  oconomlc  or  real 
oatnte  yaluo     it  Konoratoit  around  iitntlon  nltoa,     Value  capture 
poccntlnl  for  the  rnll  rapid  trnnult:  altornatlveB  hnn  boon  npprox- 
imntod.  and  It  waii  found  chat  Hall  Alternaclvoa  1,  11  (the  Hoard 
Preferred  Altomntlve)  and  V  hove  the  lilphout  value  capture  potential 
in  chat  thoy  will  Induce  the  moat  development,  with  Altematlvoa  III 
and  IV  the  leant.    The  All-Buii  AlCernativeo  do  not  have  any  appre- 
ciable vnUic  capture  potential,     It   la  Important  to  point  out  that 
Che  full  poContial  return  frttn  thl«  nourco  would  not  occur  for  many 
yonrs.     Dopondtnn  on  the  typoii  of  development  nrrancomonta  made  , 
thoro  In  a  poHrilbllity  of  some  early  return  from  thin  nourco,  but 
apaln.  It  1«  not  poaalble  Co  oBtlnaCo  the  iimoiim  at   thiri  i  Imo. 

d.  The  use  of  SU  325,  TraneportuCion  Development  Act  (TDA)  lundii 
offer  another  pouiilblo  local  rovonuo  nourco.    Tliane  Cundn , 
which  aru  derived  from  the  appllcoClon  of  the  Stato  ualon  tax 
to  gaaolino,  ore  apportioned  to  the  SCRTD  annually  and  nmy  bo 
UBod  for  oporatlona  oxponao  or  Cor  capital  oxpondtturou . 

5.      FundlnK  Avallobllltv 

The  following  aBaumptlona  wore  uuod  to  project  future  lundhiK  aourcoa 
available  for  project  liDplomontatlon : 

a.      Federal  Section  3  and  Suction  b  Fundn 

Although  all  the  current  Fodorol  tranflporcatlon  fiundlnB  authorization 
exptroH  in  1980,  Federal  aealDtanco  in  the  financing  of  cnpltol  and 
operating  coata  can  roaaonably  bo  expactad  to  extend  Into  the  future. 


With  cho  axeoptlon  of  UMTA  Section  5  fundi  vhlch  tra  fully  uied  to 
uubnidlzo  th«  oporaClng  costi,  all  available  Sactlon  3  Fadoral  Fund* 
can  only  ba  nppllod  la  t'ko  capital  coatn  asaoclaCad  with  a/atom  Impla- 
montaclon.     Although  cho  prettcrlhad  Fodsrsl  utmro  varlaa  becwaon  nourcei. 
for  purpovflB  of  Initial  ovaluatlon,  Fodeml  Cunda  (comprtaad  primarily 
of  UMTA  SacClon  3  Dionlan  wlch  oupplamencary  uaa  of  FlIWA  funds  whera 
applicable)  are  asBumad  to  ba  available  co  finance  60  percent  of  the 
capital  coats. 

b.  Prop.   5  Fundfl 

Prop.  3  fundn,  doncrlbod  In  a  pravloua  aectlon,  are  aHoumed  to  bo  avail- 
able and  will  bo  further  dlncuiiaatl  In  the  following  aectlon  (Section  6). 

c.  TDA  SaloD  Tax  Rovonua 

SB-32S  funds  are  annumad  to  grow  at  a  rate  equal  to  a  rate  of  olghc 
percent  which  raflocta  Incroaae  In  prlcea  and  growth  In  taxable  salea. 

d.  £()ulpmunt  Truot  Certlflcatoe 

Ab  lo  coinnonly  done  by  the  railroad  Induatry,  the  District  could  Issue 
Equipment  Trust  Cortlflcotes  for  the  rail  transit  cars  required  for 
any  of  Che  rail  altornntlvea ,  and  repay  auch  amounts  from  one  or  tnoro 
available  sourcuo  In  future  yoarti. 

6.      Financial  Feasibility 

a.      Ciipltiil  Coats 

Figure  VI.  29  uhowti  Cho  projoctod  total  capital  cost  to  implomont  each 
altemacivo  uyBCem,  Including  buoos .     Federal  funds  will  bo  rolled 
upon  for  80X.  and  locnl  fundii  for  20%  of  cho  cocal  costa. 

Tho  opportunity  oxUtti  co  ruUo  the  locnl  funda  required  Co  Implement 
tho  Rall/Buti  AltomatlvoB  by  a  vnrtecy  of  raechods,  aa  previously  out- 
llnod,  which  would  not  call  for  any  tncroaao  In  taxes. 
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FIGURE  VI.  29 


SUMMARY  OF  ItgLEHENTATION  FUNDING  ANALYSIS 
(In  Millions  of  1977  Dollars  InElated  nt  81  Co  Hld-Polnc  of  toniitnici  lou) 
TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES  OF  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 


RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT/BUS 

ALL 

BUS 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIU 

IX 

X 

XI 

Wilshire-La 

Wllshlre 

Wllahire 

Wllahire 

Wllshlre 

Aeriol 

Exclmtivo 

RovoritlblD 

Excluulvt) 

TSM 

NULL 

Brea  to  North 

Fairfax 

Vermont 

La  Brea 

to 

Busway 

Centur 

Cuntur 

Curb 

Moduut 

Exiuting 

Hollywood  Rail 

to  North 

Hollywood 

to  Hollywood 

Fnirfnx  (Alt.l) 

Laneu 

Lano 

Uuu  Liuluu 

Ouil 

Bun 

Line 

Hollywood 

to  North 

Rail  Line 

Rail  Line 

I  iiij)  ro  vciii 

til  Sorvl.co 

Rail  Line 

Hollywood 

In  L990 

Rail  Line 

79-86 

79-86 

79-86 

79-86 

79-86 

79-86 

79-83 

79-83 

7?-83 

Total  Rail  Costs 

1618 

1749 

1442 

1326 

1029 

Total  Bus  Costs 

270 

272 

299 

262 

299 

1714 

259 

253 

266 

259 

196 

TOTAL  SYSTEMS  COSTS* 

1888 

2021 

1741 

1588 

1328 

1714 

259 

253 

266 

259 

196 

80%  Federal  Share 

1510 

1617 

1393 

1270 

1062 

1371 

207 

202 

213 

207 

157 

20%  Local  Share 

378 

40'. 

348 

318 

266 

343 

52 

51 

53 

52 

39 

*Detailed  costs  for  each  alternative  in  1977  dollars  are  shown  in  Table  VI. 2 
*State  Prop.  5  funds  cannot  be  used  for  bus  capital  costs. 
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Subject  tij  concurrwjiLu        ti,.-  :.tdi.-  jj.-i-.uim.iii  of  Tranaportaclon.  the 
loa  AnBoloo  County  Tronnportatlon  Conmiifllon  and  tho  SouChern  Calif- 
ornia Aanoclatlon  of  Govwrnmonta,  tho  Scato'a  portion  of  tho  Prop- 
oDltlon  5  fundB  (lavalD|>c>d  In  Lo«  AngaUa  County  can  provide  the  major 
portion  of  cho  local  matclUnB  fund*  r«qulrod  for  a  rail  rapid  transit 
project.     No  furthor  vote  In  necoinary.    Over  the  next  10  yearn,  tho 
moxlmifln  amount  of  Huch  fund»  which  could  bo  uuod  (within  Che  257. 
limitation)  U  eaClmatod  to  total  from  about  5300  Co  $W0  million. 
Over  Chin  period,  npproxlmatoly  $70  and  Bl'iO  million  nddlclonal 
Prop.  5  fundn  will  dlflo  nccrut*  in  tlio  CIrv  and  County  of  I.ob  AorcIch 
ronpoct Ivc 1 V 

An  illncuniioil  In  ihv  fdUowinK  (iPi-tltm,   "Upwrotlnj/  Kundn".    If  t-lthur 
of  R(ill/l\un  AltornHtiveit  I,    II   (Boaril  I'roferroil  AUernnClve)  or  IV 
wore  In  opnrnilon,  what  would  otherwloe  bo  an  catlranted  deficit  of 
aorao  /|5-60  million  dolUra  In  1990.  would  bo  reduced  to  2-5  million. 
ThlH  would  free  fumln.  which  could  bo  u«ed  to  retire  any  certlflcntoB 
or  bondti  iHwuod  for  part  of  Lho  local  nharc. 

Another  (tuiiiilble  nourcu  of  local  fundo  coultl  mmr  frcm  the  uiu'  of  varloun 
Jolnl  devi'lopfimni /val  uo  capture  lochnlquoti  to  duvolop  Income  to  help 
offuot  the  ciiplinl  corit..     Hall  Hyutemii  hlntorlcnlly  cncouroKu  Increased 
cotmerclal  dovolupmont  In  the  aronn  aurroundlnn  the  utationa.  Rovonuo 
from  chin  uource,  however,  would  probably  not  bo  forthcoming  in  any 
approclnblo  umountii  for  aovornl  yeara  after  a  iiyiitom  van  built,  but 
oould  be  uiiod  to  finance  oxConiilonu. 

Yet  another  option  la  Cho  poimlblo  creation  of  1913  Act  AssoBsment 
DUtricta  around  »taClona  to  help  dofrwy  some  of  the  local  Hhnro  portion 
of  the  coiitii, 

Kach  of  thoHo  latter  moChods,  tiomo  of  which  can  bo  unod  In  combination, 
rocjulre  tho  oxlstonce  of  n  rail  rapid  trantilt  ayatom,    Thoao  opportunities 
would  not  bo  nvallnhli'  for  «ny  of  the  Atl-IUi-t  AUornailvcH. 
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Except  for  Alternative  VI.  the  local  share  of  the  cose  of  any  of 
the  AU-BuB  Alternatives  could  be  financed  by  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Transportation  Development  Act   (TDA)   funds,  allocated  to 
Che  SCRTD  each  year,  and  the  sale  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates. 
There  doois  not  appear  to  be  any  feasible  way  of  financing  the 
local  share  of  Alternative  VI. 

b.      Operating  fundu 

The  analysis  of  operating  funding  differs  from  capital  funding  in 
chat  the  UHTA  Section  5  funds  available,  are  not  designated  as  a 
preticribed  share  but  ae  a  total  dollar  amount.    As  such,  fin- 
ancial feasibility  focuses  on  the  operating  costs  net  of  fares, 
UMTA  Section  5  funds  and  available  local  funds.    The  key  criterion 
of  oporatlonB  financing  then  becomes  the  relative  magnitude  of 
the  resulting  shortages  of  total  funds  available,  which  equals 
Cho  additional  (presumably  local)  funds  required.  Fipure  VI  30  shows 
the  projected  operating  cost  for  each  alternative  together  wich  the 
projecced  revenue  from  fares.     Revenues  have  been  projected  at  an 
average  fare  of  504  per  passenger  crip  in  1977  dollars  (passenger 
trips  exclude  double  counting  for  transfers  and  are  detailed  in 
Chapter  III. A.  of  chls  report).     The  current  average  fare  per  pas- 
senger trip  (including  transfers,  monthly  passes.  Student  and  Elderly 
and  Handicapped  discounts)  is  approximately  ^0£.     The  25%  increase 
from  40c  to  50«  will  result  from  either  charging  a  premimum  fare  on 
Che  rail  lino  in  the  Rail/Bus  Alcernacives ,  or  assuming  a  fare  in- 
crease for  all  Crips  in  Che  Regional  Core. 

T\\Q  operacing  costs  presented  for  each  of  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  in 
the  Regional  Core  includes  the  cost  of  operating  Che  local  and  feeder 
bus  system  which  complements  the  rail  system.    The  subsidy  requirements 
for  tho  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  would  range  from  approximacely  $1  million 
for  Alternative  II  to  $20  million  for  Alternative  V,  in  1990  dollars. 
Tlie  1990  subsidy  requirements  for  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  would  range 
from  $37  million  for  Alternative  VI  co  $62  million  for  Altemacive  VII. 
If  no  projecc  Is  selected  and  only  the  existing  service  (the  Null 


FIGURE  VI.  30 


1990  OPERATING  COST  ANALYSIS 
(Millions  o£  1977  DolUrs  Esculoted  nu  8X  to  1990) 
TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVES  OF  THE  REGIONAL  CORE 


RAIL  RAPID  TRANS 

IT/BUS 

ALL  DUS 

1  I 

II 

III           IV            V            VI          VII          vm          IX          x  XI 

1  Wllshire-La 

Brea  to  North 
a                                   Hollyviood  Rail 
1  Line 

Wllshire 
Fairfax 
to  North 
Ho llywood 
Rail  Line 

11JTrtt..4*-y^            1T-l1ciU4*-n                                              Ad-kt*lri1                   Pvr*1tttll\rrt       llouArulKIti          l\yi'1uti1\ftt            'L'SM                 NU  IjL 

Vermont         La  Brea              to            Duswoy            Center         Ccntur              Curb           HucUniL  KxlbtlnH 

Hollywood    to  Hollyuood      Fairfax    (Alt.l)             Lanes              Lane           "uu  l.anuu        Bun  Bun 

to  North      Rail  Line       Hall  Line                                                                                 Iiiiprovora' tu  Service 

u„i   J                                                                                                                                           in  1990 

Hollywood 

Rail  Line 

lotal  1990 

■peratlng  Cost  268.4 

271.4 

272.2           248.6            61.9           300.5                279.3                271.7           273.9         265.7  215.1 

Fare  Revenues  263.8 

270.6 

259.7            246.1            42.0           263.8                217.6                213.5           216.2        212.1  1/0.0 

Operating  Deficit  4.6 

0.8 

12.5                2.5            19.9            36.7                 61.7                 58.2            57.7         53.6  45.1 
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Alcorniiclvo  XI)  1»  ninlntnlniKl,  the  current  annual  .ub.ldy  of  appro.l- 
mtely  »17  million  Kill  Incroa.o  to  545  mllUon  by  1990  for  th. 
RoBlonal  Coro  bu»  .urvlco,  and  tho  .uLaldy  anourt  would  contlnua  to 
Incroano  oach  yoor  thoraaftor, 

Of  oU  the  nltornatlva.,  Implomontatlon  of  AUomatlvo.  I,  It  or  IV 
Mould  yield  the  gr.ote.t  operatlnil  co.t  navlnB"  "Ith'n  the  Regional 
Core.    Compared  to  the  Hull  .y.t.m  (Alternative  XI).  the  net  annual 
oporatlny.  eo«t  .avlnB.  would  bo  approximately  S'.O  million  dollar*. 
Since  .election  of  the  Null  Alternative  1.  hlRhly  unlikely  In  the  face 
of  Increa.lnR  demand,  for  tran.lt  .ervlce,  the  TSH  Alternative  (X),  or 
the  re.erved  curb  lane.  (Alternative  IX),  provide  a  more  roall.tlc 
comparLon.    Compared  to  AU-nu.  Alternative.  IX  or  X.  Ball/liu.  Alterna- 
tive. I.   II  and  IV  w„„ld  aavo  nearly  mi,v  ..,  L.lWirr.  annually  In 

1990. 

c.      Implomontotlon  of  the  BoRlcinal  Tran.lt  Uovulopment  IToRram  (RTDP) 

To  .how  the  financial  (ea.lblllty  of  the  total  RTDP  In  the  SCAC  roRlon, 
the  followlnR  dlocu.alon  and  three  flRuro.  have  been  taken  from  the 
report  by  the  HiMilliorn  California  A.aoototlon  of  Government  report  of 
February.  I'i79.  cnllilod  "ReRlonal  Trannlt  Development  Prop.rnm. " (See 
FlRure.  VI.  :ll  thru  VI ,  M) 

AN  INITIAL  niASi;.   FINANCIALLY  FFASIRLE  IMPLFHENTATION  TROGRAM 

A.  a  riniinclally  feiLllil and  Immodlate  rour.o  of  action.   It  l»  recom- 
mended that  I 

•  The  Element  1  local  buo  norvlcoH  be  expanded  to  the 
maximum  extent  foa.lble  with  exl.tinR  fund.. 

•  T.SM  fixed  taclllcy  Improvemon t a  Includlns  bu«  roplaco- 
miMH  I'  and  low  oo.l  operational   Improvements  ahould  be 
undiM  l  alien,  but  iilRniricnnt  expansion  of  bus  aervlcon  at 
lhl»  time  111  nol   finiinclallv  foiiiilblo  bocaune  of  the 

1  1ml  I  I'll  funJii  for  opiTiil  luni.. 


Figure  VI.  31 
RTDP:     Recotiimcnded  Implementation  Program 


TSH  non-expansion,  DPM,  rldeahare  lanes  on  the  Habor  and 
OPTION  J-  Santa  Ana  Fwy,  and  Che  full  rail  line  to  North  Hollywood 


Total        Local  matching    Annual            Total  annual-      Daily  Pa-  Operating 

'     "             ■                                        'zed  costs           tronage  costs  per 

(thousands)  passenger 

1.321  $0.63 


capital  reaulrcmcnt  operating  lr.e 
coats  (esc  $)  costs 


Hot.;  All  cott*  in  mlllloni  of  1978  S  unless  specified  oth 
LCGtND       — — — — -    nil  seginent  rldeshi 


ELEMENT  1  -     TSM  NON-EXPANSION 

-  Transit  centers 

-  Fixed  facilities 

-  Bus  replacements 

ELEMENT  II  -  FREEWAY  TRANSIT 

-  Exclusive  rldeshare  lanes  on  the  Harbor  Freeway 

-  Exclusive  rideshare  lanes  on  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway 

ELEMENT  111   -   DOWNTOWN  PEOPLE  MOVER 

-  J-iiiilL-  rail  line  from  Union  Station  to  the 
Convention  Center 

ELEMENT  IV  -  REGIONAL  CORE  RAPID  TRANSIT 

-  18-mile  rail  line  from  downtown  Los  Angeles, 
to  Fairfax  on  Wilshire,  Hollywood  and  North 
Hollywood 
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FIGURE  VI. 32 


RTDP 

RECOMMENDED  IflPLEMENTATlON  PLAN 
TOTAL  SYSTEM  COSTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 
(MILLIONS  S) 


OPERATIONS 
CAPITAL 


TOTAL  FUNDS 
SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 


(TOTAL  S.  ESCALATED) 
1979  THRU  1990 


<>68<> 
3086 


FEDERAL 

STATE  (INCLUDED  TDA) 
FARES  AND  OTHER  LOCAL 


7496 
(274) 


BORROWED  FUNDS 


SOURCE;     "Regional  Transit  Development  Program,"  SCAG.  February. 
Note:    The  capital  costs  of  the  RTDP  do  not  Include  funds  for 
the  Century  Freeway,  1-105. 


FIGURE  VI.  33 


RTDP 

RECOtWENDED  IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN 
CAPITAL  COSTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

(3  ESCAUkTSD) 

COSTS  (1978  9) 


ELEM  I  TSH  NULL  ''33  6'l6 
ELEM  II  FREEWAV  TRANSIT 

UARUOR  AND  SANTA  ANA  322  476 

ELm  111  DPH  li« 
ELEM  IV  REGIONAL  CORE 

WILSlllRE  -  NO,  UOLLKHOOD  1210  1704 


TOTAL  COSTS  2123  3087 


FMUA 
UHTA 

STATE  ART, 
STATE  ART. 
TDA 

LOCAL  DPM 


19  PROP  5 
19  OTHER 


427 
2095 
178 
3S 
142 
16 


TOTAL  FUNDS 
REQUIRED  nORBOHINO 


SOURCE,  "Regional  Transit  Development  Program,"  SCAG,  F.hruary,  1979, 
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Element  II  Praeway  Trannlt  rldorshare  Uno*  thould  bo 
purnuud  for  ImpUmonlatlon  through  preUmlimry  onRlnaorlng. 
oiwlronmontiil  umdUn.  and  contttructlon  on  tlio  following 

The  Harlior  ITowway  (Rt.  11)  from  I-IO  to  1-105  with  9 
■cationo  looatwd  along  Kt,  U  from  San  Podro  to  cha 
Convontlon  Cnntor. 

•Hio  Ccrntury  Krooway  from  LAX  to  1-605  with  8  otatlona. 
Tha  flnnta  Ann  ITooway  bua/pool  lane  (11  idIIcb)  from  I- 
10  to  l-60!>  with  two  acatlonn. 

11(0  ujctonalon  of  tho  San  llornardlno  Buuwny  from  Ita 

proaont  waatorn  torralnun  to  Union  Station. 

The  Harbor  Kraoway  rldoBhiire  lane  will  Interconnect  tho 

1-105  bunwny  and  the  Ul'M  which  In  turn  conncctii  with 

tho  Han  Bernardino  Iiuaway  and  tho  WlUhiro  roll  Uno 

timn  crontlnK  n  b'i  ml  lo  contlnuoun  oyntom. 

Tho  cnpllfll  coBt  for  both  rldoahoro  lonoa  are  oUglblo 

for  ^2%  fodoral  highway  Intoratoto  funding.    Tho  Harbor 

Frooway  roccnlly  beciimu  ellKll>l»  for  Intoratato  funding 

ao  a  roault  of  Congrcnnlonal  action. 

A  domonatratlon  Rnint  nhould  lie  puruuod  to  fund  Incroauod 
Frouway  Trnnnlt  oporntlona. 
Tho  Downtown  I'ooplo  Movor  (DPH)  ithoulil  lit<  lnii>lfitii*nn'd. 

Tho  Kiiglonnl  Coro  rail  rapid  trnndlt  iiubway  lino  -  IB  mlloa 
froii)  Union  Station,  alonn  Wllnhlru  Rlvd.  -  north  along 
Fairfax  Avo.   to  Ijinkoriihlm  and  Chondlor  In  North  Hollywood 
nhould  bo  linploinontud. 

State  I'rop.  5  fund"  In  tho  maxlmuni  aimuintti  pomi t tmahlo 
by  law  ulioulil  bo  coiimiUttui  to  tho  Wlltihivo  rail  projt-ct 
and  DI»M. 
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•  A  coamltment  of  funds  from  local  agencies  In  Lob  Angeles  Is 
also  noccBBary  tf  the  Wllshlre  rail  line  ts  to  be  funded 
without  borrowing.     Borrowing  may  not  be  feasible  in  any 
coae. 

•  Additional  sources  of  local  funds  for  the  Wilshire  line 
should  be  pursued  in  detail. 

d.      Sensitivity  Testing  of  Operating  Funds  by  Assuming  Less  Patronage 

Sensitivity  tooting  was  performed  to  measure  the  financial  impact 
should  actual  patronage  fall  short  of  the  projected  patronage.  Assuming 
a  "reaHonable  worst  cose"  for  Alternative  1,  ridership  for  the  entire 
Regional  Core  was  assumed  equal  to  patronage  for  Alternative  X,  the 
TSH  Altomncive.  at  504,000  dally  riders.     This  represents  a  24% 
docrcaso  in  projected  system  patronage.     Furthermore,  in  this  test, 
ridership  on  tho  rail  rapid  transit  line  itself,  was  lowered  by  85,000 
daily  trips  from  260,000  riders  to  175.000.     The  level  of  service 
provided  for  the  higher  projected  patronage  was  maintained.     In  this 
case,   the  annual  operating  and  maintenance  cost  for  Alternative  I  did 
not  change,  but  revenues  were  reduced  to  the  level  projected  for 
Alternative  X,     Because  the  projected  annual  operating  cost  for  Altern- 
ative I  la  approximately  equal  to  that  for  Alternative  X,  the  Rail 
Rapid  TVansit/BUB    Alternative  would  have  an  annual  operating  deficit 
approximately  the  same  as  for  the  all-bus,  TSM  Alternative. 

However,   If  patronage  did  fall  short  of  projections,  adjustments  would 
be  made  in  bus  and  rail  operations  to  reflect  the  lower  demand.  In 
this  circumstsnce,  the  annual  operating  cost  for  Alternative  I  would 
bo  less  than  presently  projected  and  would  lead  to  an  Improved  deficit 
situation  when  compared  to  the  TSM  alternative.     In  other  words,  the 
better  operational  efficiency  of  a  Rail/Bus  system  relative  to  an  All- 
Bus  system  is  confirmed  even  at  TSM  ridership  levels. 


o.       Soniltlvlty  Annlyala  of  Oporatlnft  Ucftcttn  AnB\unti>K  Nn  Vara  Incruttu 


Financial  projoccloni  in  tho  roport  are  bansd  on  rooalpC  oE  an  avariBO 
fara  of  50  canta  por  linked  trip  for  aU  Hoaional  Core  iranalt  crips. 
Thla  2b%  Increaae  over  Che  oxlnClnu  avorago  faro  of  AO  cent*  would 
roaulc  from  charging  a  promlmuin  rnro  for  the  promliuvun  aei'vlce. 

To  deconnlno  the  flnanclol  Impacc  Chac  would  reauU  If  promlmvmi  Cnron 
uoro  not  charged  for  premium  iiorvlce  (I.e.,  If  Chore  wore  no  faro 
Incroaae),  ii  oennlclvlCy  analyaU  wan  porfomod  ualnit  Che  axintLiiK 
avorago  revenue  of  iCiO  cenci  per  linked  Crip.    H^e  roaulcn  are  nhawn  In 
figure  VI. 3A  and  Lndlcatc  thai  If  promliun  farea  wore  not  charged,  Cho 
deficit  for  the  Rall/lUitt  AUunuitlvoii  would  range  from  approKlmaColy 
$50-$70  million,  in  Inflncod  19'>0  dolUrii.     llio  datlcito  of  the  All- 
Uuu  Alcurnotlvuii  would  range  from  npproxlmatoly  9HO-910')  million, 
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FICUBE  VI.  34 

1990  nPBRATINC  COST  SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS 
(HUHann  of  1977  Dollars  eacolotcd  at  BI  to  1990) 
TRANSIT  AI,TEimATIVf.S  OF  THE  RECIONAI.  COKE 


RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT/BUS 

ALL 

BUS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

Wllahiro-La 

WUnlilro 

Wllahlro 

Wllahlro 

WUahlrc 

Acrlol 

Excluaive 

Reversible 

Exclosive 

TSM 

NULL 

Orua  to  North 

falrfox 

Vormont 

La  Drca 

to 

Buaway 

Center 

Center 

Curb 

Modest 

Existing 

Hollywood  Hall 

to  North 

Hollywood 

to  Hollywood 

Falrfox 

(Alt.l) 

Lanes 

Lane 

Bus  Lanes 

Bus 

Bus 

Lino 

Hollywood 

to  North 

Rail  Lino 

Rail  Lino 

Improvetn 

ts  Service 

Kali  l.lno 

Hoi lywood 

in  1990 

Rail  Lino 

Totol  1990 

OpuruLlnu  Coot 

2fie.'4 

271.'. 

272.2 

248.6 

261.9 

300.5 

279.3 

271.7 

273.9 

265.7 

215.1 

Para  Rovenuos  Aioumlng 

no  premium  fnro 

211.11 

:'!<..  ■. 

.'07.8 

196.9 

193.6 

211.0 

174.1 

170.8 

173.0 

169.7 

136.0 

Oporacliiii  Doflclt  wlcli 

no  promlum  for* 

S7.t 

J«.9 

6«.« 

51.7 

6B.3 

89.5 

105.2 

100.9 

100.9 

96.0 

79.1 
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VII.    IMPACTS  OF  4(F)  LANDS  AND  106  ISSUES 
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VII.  IMPACTS  OK  i*{¥)  LANDS  AND  106  ISSUKS 


/i(F>  Roqulfmanta  rofer  to  thot«  poUolc*  and  proondurov  requirod 
on  (odoralLy  funded  pro.)actti  Mi^rt-lf  lad  In  the  f ollowlnB  i 

Kodoral  Scatuco  TltU  A'^-Tmntportatlon,  Ssotton  1633(C)  i 

"(C)  Hilncenanco  and  auhanoanonc  of  natural  bsaucy  of  land 

travamad  by  transportation  Unaa , 
It  la  baroby  doclarod  to  bo  cita  national  policy  tbal  opoclal 
effort  should  ho  made  to  pronarva  tba  natural  baauty  of  tha 
oountrynldu  and  public  park  and  rooroatlon  landa ,  wtldllfo 
and  watorfowl  rofuKoa,  and  liiatorlc  at  ton.    Tbo  Socrotary 
of  TrnnuportAtlon  nhall  cooporato  and  connuU  with  tho 
SocrotarloH  of  tbo  tntorlor,  llouaInK  and  Urban  tiovolopment , 
and  AKriculturo,  and  with  tho  SLataa  In  dovoloplnK  trannpor- 
tntlon  plana  and  proRroma  that  Include  moanuroM  i:q  maintain 
or  onhanca  tbo  natural  boauty  of  tbo  landn  Lravarnod,  Aftor 
Augunt  23,  196B,  tbo  Socrotary  ubnll  not  approve  any  proKram 
or  projocc  which  roqulros  tbo  uao  of  any  publicly  owned  Land 
from  a  public  park,  rocroatlon  area,  or  wlldllfo  and  water- 
fowl rofuKo  of  national,  DtaCo,  or  Local  ninnlf Icanco  ae 
dotormlned  by  tho  Federal,  State,  or  local  offlcLala  having 
Jurisdiction  tbaroof,  or  any  land  from  an  blotorlc  nlto  of 
national,  Statu,  or  local  ulKnlftcanae  an  so  dotominod  by 
such  officials  unless  (I)  there  la  no  feanlble  and  prudent 
alternative  to  tbo  use  of  iiuch  land,  and  (2)  auob  program 
Includes  all  possible  plannlnK  to  mlnlmlKo  liarm  to  auch 
park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  and  watorfowl  rofugo,  or 
hlHtorlc  alee  rosuUlng  from  auoh  uao."     O'ub.L.  S9-670, 
Section  i*,  Oct.   IS,  1966,  BO  Stat.  933) 


106  Requlromonta  refer  to  chono  pollcloa  and  procoduraa  ro(|ulred  on 
Cadorally  funded  projecta  apoclflod  In  tho  National  lllatortc  Pras- 
crvacion  Act  of  1966.     (16  U.S.C.  'tlO't  at  omendad,  90  Stat.  1320) 


This  act  requires  that  an  agency 


"as  early  as  possible  and  in  all  cases  prior  Co  agency  decision 
concerning  and  undertaking,  the  Agency  Official  shall  identify 
properties  located  within  the  area  of  the  undertaking's  potent- 
ial environmental  impact  that  are  included  In  or  eligible  for 
Inclusion  in  the  National  Register." 


Futhermore , 

"To  identify  properties  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  Che  National 
Register,  the  Agency  Official  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  apply  the 
National  Register  Criteria,  set  forth  in  Section  800.10  to  all 
properties  possessing  historical,  architectural,  archeological , 
or  cultural  value  located  within  the  area  of  the  undertaking's 
potential  environmental  impact," 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  these  two  Federal  laws  as  well  as  four 
oCher  items  of  legislation  listed  below,  a  procedure  was  developed 
wlch  the  California  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  to  examine 
the  actual  and  potential  buildings,  sites,  lands,  facilities  and 
districts  in  the  Regional  Core  which  may  be  affected.    A  copy  of  the 
letter  which  delineates  the  procedure  is  included  in  the  appendix. 
It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  since  thie  "project"  is  a  general 
altemacives  analysis  of  a  number  of  different  routes  and  station 
locations,  the  A(F)/106  survey  was  completed  to  an  appropriate 
general  level  of  detail.    When  the  specific  route  and  stations  are 
selected,  additional  <t(F)/106  analysis  will  be  completed  as  necessary, 
and  documented  in  the  supplemental,  or  tiered,  EIS  which  will  be 
prepared  during  Preliminary  Engineering. 

In  this  chapter,  Che  following  four  subjecC  areas  are  covered: 

A.  Archaeological 

B.  Cultural -Historical 

C .  Paleontological 

D.  Parks  and  Recreation  Facilities 


Two  reports  were  completed  to  assist  with  this  analysis.  The  archaeo- 
logical and  cultural-historic  resources  were  examined  in  the  first 
report  and  paleontological  resources  in  the  second.     Both  of  these 
reports  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 

This  chapter  will  provide  some  details  about  the  four  subject  areas 
covered,  but  the  Appendix  should  be  consulted  for  the  specific  list 
and  maps/photos  which  locate  the  buildings,  parks  and  sites. 

A.  ARCHEOLOGICAL 

Little  information  is  available  on  the  prehistory  of  Che  project  area 
(df.  Beck  and  Hasse  1974).     The  archaeology  of  Che  area  is  poorly 
understood  due  to  early  and  sustained  development  which  effectively 
destroyed  most  of  the  archaeological  sites  before  they  could  be 
studied.     For  example,  only  two  archaeological  sites  are  recorded 
within  the  project  area,  and  neither  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pre- 
historic habitation  site.     Yet  prehistoric  villages  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  area,  and  archaeological  material  is  periodically 
found  during  construction  or  excavation  work. 

Yangna,  a  Gabrieleno  village  Chat  was  probably  located  along  the  bluff 
overlooking  Che  Los  Angeles  River  somewhere  in  the  Vicinity  of  Union 
Station,  was  first  visited  by  the  Spanish  explorer  Caspar  Portola  and 
his  party  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  August,  1769.     The  exact  location  may 
have  been  near  the  area  of  1939  construction,  or  it  may  have  been  far- 
ther south  at  the  site  of  the  former  Bella  Union  Hotel  at  314  South 
Main  Street.     Construction  of  a  parking  lot  in  1940  probably  destroyed 
this  latter  deposit. 

Neither  the  locality  nor  the  description  of  Yangna  corresponds  to 
the  site  record  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Meighan  in  1951,  lAn-7,  which  seems 
to  have  been  an  historic  site.     Dr.  Charles  Rozaire  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Natural  History  indicated  that  isolated 
prehistoric  artifacts  have  been  found  throughout  the  downtown  area, 
and  that  a  human  skeleton  was  unearthed  near  the  comer  of  Temple 


and  Hill  Streets  during  construction  of  an  air-condicioning  plant. 
The  isolated  artifacts  and  the  human  skeletal  material  testify  to 
the  prehistoric  human  settlement  of  the  downtown  Los  Angeles  area. 


Spanish,  Mexican  and  American  settlements  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession beginning  in  the  late  18th  Century,  all  but  obliterating 
the  sparse  native  population.     The  last  Native  Indian  community 
in  Los  Angeles  may  have  been  its  first  ghetto  -  the  segregated 
community  chat  existed  in  the  mid- 19th  Century  near  the  south- 
east comer  of  Alameda  and  Commercial  Streets. 

After  leaving  Che  Gabrieleno  village  of  Yangna,  the  Portola  Expedition 
followed  the  Indian  trail  westward  along  what  is  now  Hilshire  Boulevard 
passing  the  La  Brea  Tar  Pits  and  La  Cienega  area  around  the  3rd  of 
August,  1769.    They  camped  somewhere  near  Olympic  and  La  Cienega  Boule- 
vards, probably  at  a  spring,  then  proceeded  Co  the  coast  via  Ballona 
Creek  and  eventually  left  the  Los  Angeles  basin  through  Sepulveda  Pass 
on  their  way  to  Monterey.     Upon  their  return  several  months  later, 
they  re-entered  the  Hollywood  area  by  coming  through  the  Cahuenga  Pass 
after  crossing  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  January,   1770.     This  gap 
in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  was  also  the  location  of  the  signing  of 
Che  CreaCy  which  ceded  California  to  the  United  ScaCes  from  Mexico 
on  January  13,  1847. 

Three  general  areas  emerge  which  have  equal  significance  for  archaeolo- 
gisCs  and  historians;      (1)     old  downtown  Los  Angeles,    (2)  Rancho  La 
Brea  and  (3)  Cahuenga  Pass.     A  total  of  12  recorded  sites  in  the 
vicinities  of  the  proposed  routes  or  the  station  locations  have  been 
identified.     The  twelve  sites  are  listed  in  the  following  Figure  VII. 1 
and  their  specific  locations  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  in  Figure 
VII. 4.  Figures  VII. 2  and  VII. 3  serve  as  index  to  the  stations  and 
route  segments.     In  the  Central  Business  District  there  are  more 
station  sites  and  route  segments  listed  than  are  currently  being 
considered.     At  one  time  they  all  were  under  consideration  and  in 
accord  with  the  agreed  upon  procedure,  they  were  reviewed. 


FIGURE  VII.  1 

ArchaeoloRical  Sites  and  Historic  Landmark  and  Structures 

(1)  A  Hid-19th  Century  dump  containing  quantitton  o£  Chinese  pottery 
and  sconeware  Located  "across  the  stroot  from  Union  Station", 
near  Routes  K  and  L,  and  Station  24  -  (Lan-77) 

(2)  The  Pleistocene  and  Early  Recent  fossil  deposits  located  at  the 
Rancho  La  Brea,  on  proposed  Route  1  and  near  Station  15  (Lan- 
159) 

(3)  Plaza  Park  and  the  Old  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  area  of  downtown  - 
the  entire  area  along  Routes  K,  L.  and  Stations  23  and  24 

(4)  River  Station  (Union  Station  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Yards)  -  Che  areas  near  Route  L  and  Station  24 

(5)  Palm  Court  and  Alexandria  Hotel  (210  West  Fifth  SCrect)  an 
economic,  industrial  and  social  landmark  on  Route  K  near 
Station  22 

(6)  Bradbury  Building  (304  South  Broadway)  -  a  renowned  architect- 
ural, economic  and  historic  landmark  on  Route  K 

(7)  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club  (431  West  Seventh  Street)  -  an  arts 
and  recreational  facility  and  landmark  on  Route  J 

(8)  Bamsdall  Park  (4800  Hollywood  Boulevard)  -  an  architectural 
landmark  and  park  facility  on  Route  D 

(9)  Bullocks  Wilshire  Building  (3050  Uilshire  Boulevard  -  an  archi- 
tectural land  mark  on  Route  I 

(10)  Hancock  Park  La  Brea  Foasll  Deposits  -  see  Archaeological  Site 
LAn-159  above 

(11)  Portola  Trail  Campsite  #2  -  historic  landmark  on  La  Cienega 
Boulevard  near  Olympic  Boulevard,  close  to  the  west  end  of 
Route  I 

(12)  Campo  de  Cahuenga  in  Cahuenga  Pass  ~  an  historic  and  military 
landmark  on  Route  A 


Source :     City  Planning  DeparCmenC  and  State  Historical 
Preservation  Office 
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FIGURE  VII. 2 


Mumbered  Station  Locfltlona  -Index  to  Hap  in  Fig.  VILA 

(1)  Vineland  Avenue  and  Chandler  Boulevard  (North  Hollywood) 

(2)  No  Station 

(3)  Lankerahim  Boulevard  and  Hollywood  Freeway  (Campo  de  Cahuenga) 

(4)  Highland  Avenue  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 

(5)  Las  Palmas  and  Selma 

(6)  Vine  Street  and  Selnia  between  Hollywood  and  Sunset  Boulevards 

(7)  Western  Avgnue  and  Carlton  between  Hollywood  and  Sunset  Boulevards 

(8)  Vermont  Avenue  and  Sunset  Boulevard  (Barnsdall  Park) 

(9)  Fairfax  Avenue  and  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

(10)  La  Brea  Avenue  and  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

(11)  Vermont  Avenue  and  Santa  Monica   (Los  Angeles  City  College) 

(12)  Fairfax  Avenue  and  Beverly  Boulevard  (CBS  Center) 

(13)  La  Brea  Avenue  and  Beverly  Boulevard 

(14)  Vermont  Avenue  and  Beverly  Boulevard 

(15)  Wilshire  and  Hauser  Boulevards  (Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
and  La  Brea  Posall  Deposit) 

(16)  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue 

(17)  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Western  Avenue 

(18)  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Normandte  Avenue 

(19)  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Vermont  Avenue 

(20)  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Alvarado  Street  (MacAi^Chur  Park) 

(21)  Seventh  and  Flower  Streets 

(22)  Fifth  and  Broadway 

(23)  First  Street  and  Broadway 

(24)  Southeast  Comer  of  Union  Station,  North  of  the  Hollywood  Freeway 

(25)  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Fairfax  Avenue 

(26)  First  and  Flower  Streets  (Bunker  Hill) 

(27)  Eleventh  Street  and  Broadway 

(28)  Eleventh  and  Figueroa  Streets 


FIGURE  VII. 3 

Dealgnated  Route  Segments  -  Index  to  Map  in  Fig.  VII. 4 


(A)  South  along  Vineland  Avenue  to  the  South  side  of  the  Hollywood 
Freeway  in  North  Hollywood 

(B)  Southeast  through  the  Cahuenga  Pass  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  and  Highland  Avenue 

(C)  South  along  Highland  Avenue  and  Las  Palmas  to  just  south  of 
Sunset  Boulevard  in  Hollywood 

(D)  Eastward  from  Highland  Avenue  to  Vermont  Avenue  between  Holly- 
wood and  Sunset  Boulevards 

(E)  South  along  Vermont  Avenue  from  Sunset  to  Wilshire  Boulevard 

(F)  Westward  along  Fountain  Avenue  from  Las  Palmas  to  Fairfax  Avenue 

(G)  South  along  Fairfax  Avenue  from  Fountain  Avenue  to  Wilshire 
Boulevard 

(H)  South  along  La  Brea  Avenue  from  Fountain  Avenue  to  Wilshire 
Boulevard 

(I)  Eastward  along  Wilshire  Boulevard  from  San  Vicente   (Beverly  Hills 
city  limit)  to  Lafayette  Park  Place 

(J)    Eastward  along  7th  Street  from  Lafayette  Park  Place  to  Broadway 
in  downtown 

(K)    North  along  Broadway  from  Seventh  Street  to  just  north  of  Temple 
Street 

(L)    Eastward  along  the  north  side  of  the  Hollywood  Freeway  to  the 
Los  Angeles  River  Channel 

(M)     Southward  along  the  west  side  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  Channel 
to  a  point  south  at  First  Street  (omited  from  map) 

(N)    Union  Station  south  to  First  Street  then  west  on  First  Street  to 
Flower  Street  (omited  from  map) 

(0)    Southward  along  Flower  Street  from  First  Street  to  Eleventh  Street 

(P)     South  along  Broadway  from  Seventh  Street  to  Eleventh  Street,  and 
west  to  Flower  Street  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 

(Q)    West  along  Eleventh  Street  from  Flower  Street  to  Lucas  Avenue, 
and  north  on  Lucas  from  Eleventh  Street  to  Seventh  Street. 


Figure  VII.4 


STATION  AND  SEGMENT  IDENTIFICATION  FOR  ARCHEOLOGICAL  AND 
PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCE  SURVEY.  February  1976 


It  is  conceivable  that  construction  of  Che  proposed  ayatum  tn  Altern- 
atives I-V  In  a  subway  could  add  algnif icantly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
archaeology,  paleontology  and  paleoecology  in  the  project  area.  How- 
ever, the  project  could  also  result  in  the  destruction  of  irreplace- 
able cultural  resources  if  evacations  are  not  done  using  appropriate 
techniques  under  capable  supervision.  Cut  and  cover  construction 
would  be  most  damaging  of  all. 

Unrecorded  archaeological  materials  may  be  found  anywhere  In  the 
project  area  where  potable  water  and/or  other  exploitable  natural 
resources  many  have  occured  in  the  prehistoric  past.    However,  the 
likelihood  of  finding  intact  materials  or  deposits  Is  very  slight  be- 
cause of  prior  developments.     Some  prehistoric  materials  may  atlll 
exist  in  the  downtown  area  and  possibly  in  Cahuenga  Pass,  other 
materials  certainly  remain  to  be  found  in  the  Rancho  La  Brea  deposita. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  station  at  Hauser  Boulevard  (#15)  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  is  of  most  concern.     It  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  archaeological  materials  in  that  vicinity. 

Of  these  twelve  sites,   the  La  Brea  Fossil  deposits  are  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  are  also  one  of  the  world's  foremost  paleont- 
ological  localities.    Well-preserved  floral  and  faunal  materials 
have  been  recovered  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  nearly  60  feet 
in  selected  areas. 

Human  bones  and  well-preserved  archaeological  materials  have  also 
been  found  in  association  with  extinct  fauna  within  the  deposit 
(Merriam  1914,  Woodward  1937,  Howard  and  Miller  1939,  Stock  1958). 
The  La  Brea  woman  has  recently  been  dated;  she  seems  to  have  died  and 
fallen  into  the  asphalt  pit  about  9,000  years  ago  (Berger  1975). 
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However,  the  arCifacts  recovered  from  various  excavated  units  appear 
CO  be  somewhat  more  recent,  dating  from  the  "Early  Horizon"  of  Cali- 
fornia prehisCory,  circa  3,000  to  5.000  B.C. 

The  Rancho  La  Area  deposits  were  recorded  as  an  archaeological  site 
LAn-159.  by  Dr.   Robert  F.   Helzer  in  19^9.     Woodward  (1937)  has  pre- 
viously published  a  short  article  on  several  wooden  artifacts  found 
there,  but  with  the  exception  of  Berger'a   (1975)  dating  article, 
nothing  new  has  been  written  about  the  materials  from  the  site.  In 
addition,  several  dozen  whole  and  fragmentary  marine  shells  have 
been  found  In  the  deposit  which  were  probably  introduced  by  human 
agency.    At  least  six  different  species  of  molluscs  are  represented. 
Including  two  PecCensp. ,  Haliotis  sp. ,  Tivela  ap. ,  Trachycardium 
sp. ,  and  Polinicefl  sp. 

The  potential  for  direct  or  indirect  adverse  impacts  from  a  subway 
system  60  to  200  feet  below  the  surface  is  virtually  zero.  But 
,  problems  may  arise  in  conjunction  with  station  construction  on  or 
near  the  ground  surface,  particularly  cut  and  cover  construction. 
For  an  aerial  system  only  minor  impacts  may  be  expected  since  minimal 
"cavation  will  be  necessary.  * 

As  no  significant  construction  will  occur  for  Alternatives  VII  through 
XI,  no  significant  adverse  impacts  are  anticipated. 

In  order  to  prevent  significant  adverse  impacts,  a  qualified  pro- 
fessional archaeologist  should  be  retained  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
route  alternative  that  is  eventually  chosen  before  construction  begins. 
Thorough  examination  of  the  chosen  route  alternative  must  include  an 
historic  archeological  study  of  archival  and  literature  research.  The 
archeologist  should  also  monitor  construction  operations  and  supervise 
removal  of  any  artifacts  that  may  be  encountered. 

Subway : 

If  a  subterranean  system  is  constructed  using  deep  bore  tunneling 
technology,  the  only  areas  requiring  an  archaeological  inspection  or 


monitoring  operation  would  be  the  station  access  points  along  the 
route  wherever  surface  construction  is  scheduled.     If  cut-and  cover 
technology  is  used,  the  entire  cut-and-cover  area  will  require  in- 
spection. 

If  an  aerial  configuration  is  selected,  then  the  entire  route  should 
be  inspected  and  all  phases  of  surface  modification  should  be  moni- 
tored to  avoid  potential  adverse  impacts  to  buried  material. 

If  a  site  or  resource  is  found  during  any  phase  of  construction, 
the  Los  Angeles  Region  District  Clearinghouse  will  be  contacted  and 
given  ample  time  to  evaluate  and  excavate  if  so  desired  by  the 
Clearinghouse . 

B.       CULTURAL- HISTORICAL 

The  Regional  Core  Corridor  encompasses  some  of  the  City's  older, 
urbanized  commercial  districts.     Valuable  cultural  resources  are 
concentrated  in  these  areas,  which  include  the  Central  Business 
District  and  portions  of  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  the  Hollywood  Com- 
munity.    A  few  noteworthy  sices  are  also  located  elsewhere  in  the 
Core  area. 

Loosely  defined,  "cultural"  and  "historic"  resources  are  sites, 
structures,  objects  and  districts  of  significant  value  with  respect 
to  history,  architecture,  archaeology  or  culture.     Similarly,  "hist- 
oric preservation"  includes  the  protection,  rehabilitation,  restoration 
and  reconstruction  of  these  resources,  as  stated  in  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  Section  101.     The  National  Enviro- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  more  broadly  interprets  "historic  and 
cultural  resources"  to  include  "historic  properties  that  have  lost 
their  physical  integrity  or  whose  history  cannot  be  demonstrated 
but  which  are  nonetheless  regarded  by  local  people  as  having  historic 
or  cultural  value." 


Increasing  recognition  of  the  economic,  social,  cultural  and  planning 
benefits  attributable  to  historic  resources  is  evidenced  by  the  rising 


degree  of  interest  in  and  protection  of  these  sites  by  governmental 
legislation  at  all  levels.     A  summary  of  applicable  legislation  is 
included  in  the  Appendix. 

The  literature  analysis  and  field  survey  determined  chat  there  were 
265  cultural-historic  resources  in  the  Regional  Core  influence  area. 
An  inventory  of  these  sites  and  maps  of  the  survey  area  are  included 
in  the  Appendix. 

The  nature  of  each  historic  feature  determines  which  impacts  could  be 
significant  to  it.     The  overall  type  of  resource,  such  as  a  church, 
park,  theater  or  commercial  building,  or  an  entire  district:  previous 
and  current  uses;  construction  materials  and  methods;  and  other 
significant  features  which  cause  it  to  be  noteworthy  all  must  be 
considered  for  impact  evaluation.     The  physical/environmental  context 
of  the  resource,  such  as  its  neighborhood,  ethnic  composition,  rela- 
tionship to  other  structures,   and  its  orientation  to  and  setback  from  a 
street,  need  to  be  taken  into  account.     In  the  case  of  districts,  all 
these  factors  could  contribute  to  historical  designation. 

Physical  features  of  stations  and  aerial  guideways  determine  relative 
degrees  of  system  impact  on  historic  resources.     Alignment,  curva- 
ture and  mass,   station  length,  width,   height,   access,   operating  char- 
acteristics including  frequency  and  noise,  associated  parking  and 
joint  development  were  all  considered  in  the  impact  evaluation  pro- 
cess.    Because  much  of  this  information  has  not  yet  been  specifically 
determined,   the  impact  analysis  is  general  in  nature. 

Generalized  evaluation  criteria  for  the  determination  of  system- 
generated  impacts  on  historical  resources  have  been  developed  to  be 
consistent  with  three  major  pieces  of  federal  legislation;  the 
national  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1969,  Advisory  Council  Pro- 
cedure for  Che  Protection  of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties 
(NHPA).  Executive  Order  11593,   (relevant  to  federally-owned  prop- 
erties but  can  be  cited  for  National  Policy  and  Intenc)  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act   (NEPA) .     State  and  local  govern- 


ments, acknowledging  Federal  leadership  in  this  area,  have  choaen 
to  defer  to  the  latter'a  assessment  policies  and  proceas.* 

Specifically,  Che  Advisory  Council  Procoduroa  for  Cho  Protection  of 
Historic  and  Cultural  Properties  on  the  CritGrio  of  Effect  (Section 
800.8)  and  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  (Section  800.9)  state; 

800.6  Criteria  of  Effect 

A  Federal,  federally  aaalBted,  or  federally  licensed  under- 
taking shall  be  considered  to  have  an  effect  on  a  Natlonel 
Register  property  or  property  eligible  for  Inclusion  in  the 
National  Register  (districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures, 
and  objeccs,   including  their  settings)  when  a  condition  of 
the  undertaking  causes  or  may  cause  any  change,  beneficiol 
or  adverse,  in  the  quality  of  the  historical,  architectural, 
archaeological,  or  cultural  character  that  qualifies  the 
property  under  the  National  Register  Criteria, 

800.9  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

Generally,  adverse  effects  occur  under  conditions  which 
include  but  are  not  limited  to; 

•  Destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  part  of  a 
property ; 

•  Isolation  fraa  or  alteration  of  its  surrounding 
environment; 

•  Introduction  of  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric 
elements  ChaC  are  ouC  of  character  with  the  pro- 
perty or  alter  its  setting; 


^These  policies  are  taken  from  Federal  Register  41  FR  ^6.  Feb.  10. 
1976.     Sections  800.4  -  800.7  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 


•  Transfer  or  sale  of  Federally  owned  property 
wlthouC  adequate  condlttons  or  reetrictione 
regarding  preflervaclon,  maintenance  or  use;  and 

•  Neglect  of  a  property  resulting  In  Its  deteriora- 
tion destruction. 

The  potential  effects  on  cultural-historical  resources  were  categor- 
ized as  physical,  visual  and  noise  and  are  provided  on  a  specific 
list  in  the  Appendix.     Possible  physical  Impacts  could  range  from 
slight  alteration  of  signs  to  major  structural  displacement,  depend- 
ing upon  configuration  of  an  aerial  system  and  station  design  and 
location.     Changes  In  route  direction  via  transition  curvatures  and 
routing  on  narrow  streets  might  cause  some  physical  impacts,  part- 
icularly in  the  intensively  developed  downtown  area  and  in  Hollywood. 

Potentially  significant  visual  Impacts  of  an  aerial  guideway  and/or 
stations  are  more  difficult  to  evaluate.     Overall  structural  design, 
noteworthy  detailing,  setbacks  from  and  width  of  street,  layout  and 
orientation  to  site,  and  plant  materials  and  landscaping  important  to 
the  buildings'  environmental  context  are  all  components  of  the  visual 
asseasment . 

Uses  such  as  hospitals,  single-family  homes  and  schools  are  more 
sensitive  to  negative  noise  spillovers  than  are  retail  and  commercial 
activities.     Local  ambient  noise  and  traffic  levels,  building  set- 
backs and  street  widths,   and  window  frontage  Influence  the  perceived 
noise  impact.     An  aerial  system  with  sound  barrier  walla  would  gener- 
ate noise  equivalent  to  buses  now  In  use  (see  the  Noise  section  in  the 
Environment  Impacts  Chapter).     Street  widths  and  presence  or  absence 
of  medians  can  make  aubsbantlal  difference  in  transit  line  proximity 
to  historic  structures  fronting  the  alignment.     Aerial  routings  along 
Beverly  Boulevard,  Selma  and  Las  Palmas  Avenues  and  Hollywood  Boulevard, 

which  vary  from  two  to  five  lanes  in  width  plus  parking,  would  be 
likely  to  generate  noise  and  visual  disruption  problems  because  of  the 

narrow  distance  between  fronting  structures  and  the  guideways .  Wider, 

streets,  such  as  the  western  portion  of  Wilshire,  would  provide 

additional  horizontal  clearance  to  lessen  impacts. 


Building  setbacks  would  similarly  determine  guideway  proximity  and 
resulting  impacts  to  an  aerial  transit  alignment.  Anticipated 
impacts  would  Include  system  noise  and/or  visual  intrusion.  In 
specific  Instances,   some  physical  alteration  of  marquees  may  be  nec- 
essary where  they  overhang  to  the  curbline  and  the  street  itself  is 
narrow. 

Traffic  levels,  both  existing  and  projected,  are  the  primary  sources 
of  ambient  noise  along  the  proposed  transit  alignments.  Increases 
In  local  noise  levels  attributable  to  the  system  itself  would  nec- 
essarily be  minimal  in  areas  of  currently  heavy  traffic,  particularly 
in  the  more  intensively  developed  commercial  areas  with  shallow 
setbacks.     The  major  streets  are  utilized  by  heavier  vehicles,  such 
as  trucks  and  buses,  which  tend  to  be  noisier.  System-generated 
noise  would  create  a  greater  impact  on  quieter,  more   lightly  traveled 
residential  streets.     Cut  and  cover  construction  would  divert  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  and  therefore  cause  significant  disruption  and  in- 
crease noise  disturbance  on  the  entire  community. 

As  previously  indicated,  detailed  impact  evaluations  of  each  historic 
resource  will  be  made  when  route  selection  has  been  finalized  and  pre- 
liminary engineering  begun.     From  the  Inventory  list  of  265  there  are 
83  sites  which  potentially  could  be  impacted  by  one  or  more  of  the 
proposed  alternatives. 

The  following  is  a  generalized  analysis  of  the  four  cultural-historic 
areas  that  could  be  impacted  by  the  construction  of  an  aerial  or  sub- 
way rapid  transit  system.     These  major  areas  are: 

(1)  Central  Business  District 

(2)  MacArthur  Park-Alvarado-Wilshire 

(3)  Western  at  Wilshire 

(A)     Sunset-Vermont-Bamsdall  Park 


Cultural-Historic  Area  1 

The  CentiraL  Business  District  contains  the  majority  of  the 
Regional  Core's  historically  valuable  resources.     Of  the  265 
listed  resources,  182  are  located  in  the  CBD.    The  intensity  of 
development  and  concentration  of  documented  features  compounded 
with  the  variety  of  alternative  alignments  through  dovmtown 
creates  a  situation  in  which  some  adverse  impacts  are  inevitable 
for  an  aerial  system.     Because  of  the  depths  of  a  subway  system 
and  the  use  of  boring  equipment,  most  impacts  should  be  avoidable. 
There  are  three  historic  sub-areas  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  downtown's  182  resources:     the  Los  Angeles  Plaza-Olvera  Street 
area  has  12  .resources ,   the  Spring  Street  Financial  area,  located 
between  4th  and  7th  Streets,  has  26  resources  identified  in  the 
National  Register  and  the  Broadway  Theater  and  Commercial  District, 
extending  between  3rd  and  9th  Streets,  has  64  resources  identified 
for  nomination  of  the  National  Register.     The  remaining  cultural 
resources  are  scattered  throughout  the  CBD, 

An  aerial  rail  configuration  traversing  the  central  city  could 
create  substantial  physical  and  visual  disruption  to  buildings 
along  its  frontage.     The  majority  of  physical  damage  in  struc- 
tures would  occur  at  locations  of  route  curvature  through  existing 
development.     All  CBD  alternatives  change  direction  two  to  three 
times  and  could  affect  two  or  more  blocks   (or  portions  thereof) 
per  turn.     Guideway  mass  and  height,  in  combination  with  zero 
building  setbacks  and  modest  street  widths  (of  five  to  seven  lanes 
including  parking),  would  generally  obscure  much  of  the  architec- 
tural base  of  all  fronting  historic  structures,  creating  negative 
visual  impacts.     It  should  be  noted  that,  because  of  current  high 
ambient  noise  levels  in  much  of  downtown  and  the  lower  sensitivity 
of  retail  and  commercial  uses,  system-generated  noise  chould  not 
create  any  additional  impacts  on  cultural-historic  resources. 


Aerial  stations  would  reduce  the  visibility  of  historic  buildings  and 
intensify  pedestrian  use  of  structures  providing  atntion  nccosa . 
Provision  of  access  and  henvicc  usage  could  nccciinltntc  Home 
structural  alteration.  reBultlng  in  phynlcnl  Impacts, 

A  subterranean  transit  system,  becauoG  of  its  depth,  may  Impoct  his- 
toric resources  only  at  surfaclnR  tnCorviils.     Careful  orientation  of 
station  locations  and  their  entries  could  prevent  any  physical  and 
visual  disruption  to  culturol  features. 

Cultural-Historic  Area  2 

The  MacArthur  Park-Alvarado-Wilahire  station  extends  easterly 
along  Wilshire  Boulevard  from  Alvarodo  to  Bonnie  Brea  Street 
for  300  feet.    MacArthur  Park,  Uilshlre  Boulevard  ond  the 
Westlake  Theatre  location  a  short  distance  north  on  Alvorado , 
are  designated  cultural  resources. 

No  entryway  impacts  would  occur  for  a  subway  system  since  no 
direct  park  entry  or  utilization  of  park  land  is  planned,  Some 
impacts  may  occur  for  the  aerial  configuration  if  any  park  land 
is  utilized  for  park  entries.     Construction  of  an  aerial  guideway 
above  Wilshire  Bouldvard  through  MacArthur  Park  would  produce 
direct  physical  and  visual  adverse  impacts  on  the  park.  West- 
lake  Theatre  may  be  impacted  by  an  aerial  system  but  not  at  all 
by  a  subway  system. 

Cultural-Historic  Area  3 

The  Wilshire  at  Western  Station  extends  easterly  from  Weutern 
Avenue  500  feet  to  Serrano  Avenue.^  Two  valuable  historic  resources 
are  among  the  fronting  office  buildings.    The  Polllsler  Building  is 
located  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Western  at  Wilshire,  and  the 
McKinley  Building  is  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Oxford  at 
Wilshire.    The  Urban  Design  Team  suggests  joint  development 
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for  station  -  aaaociated  parking  and  connnercial  -  office  development 
on  sites  behind  each  of  Cheae  bulldlnge,  and  a  third  stCe  nearby.  If 
access  from  theao  two  sltca  to  the  station  Is  made  it  would  create  an 
adverse  physical  Impact, 

Construction  of  an  aerial  system  and  station  would  visually  Impact 
both  sites  by  obscuring  the  design  and  architectural  detailing  of  the 
building.    The  office  uses  of  these  resources  would  be  sensitive  to 
the  Increased  noise  levels. 

Subterranean  routing  and  station  development  could  prevent  noise  or 
visual  Impacts  to  the  cultural  features.     Careful  construction  methods 
would  have  to  be  employed  to  assure  continued  structural  Integrity  and 
stations  placed  so  that  no  adverse  impacts  would  be  created  on  these 
two  historic  resources. 

Cultural-Historic  Area  A 

The  alignment  for  Alternative  III  that  Is  proposed  for  the  Sunset- 
Vermont-Barnsdall  Park  area,  curves  through  the  park's  lower  half. 
Another  alternative  of  turning  west  on  Sunset  Boulevard  is  possible. 
Stations  are  indicated  both  south  of  Sunset  on  Vermont  and  north  of 
Sunset. 

Above  the  concentration  of  medical  facilities  and  neighborhood  shop- 
ping centers,  on  a  knolL,  BarnBdall  Park  lies  with  its  Hollyhock 
House,  art  museum,  crafts  center  and  outdoor  recreational  and  picnic 
araenltiea.    An  above-ground  guideway  through  Barnsdall  Park  would 
cause  serious  adverse  physical,  visual  and  noise  impacts  to  the  park 
facilltlea.     In  addition,  the  SCRTD's  engineering  staff  has  indicated 
that  there  would  be  technological  difficulties  in  constructing  an 
aerial  system  through  Barnsdall  Park  because  of  the  topography.  Such 
an  aerial  system  would  virtually  destroy  the  park.    Mitigation  of 
these  impacts  would  necessitate  major  route  relocation  to  Sunset 
Boulevard  or  transition  from  an  aerial  alignment  to  a  subway  in  this 


area.     Cut  and  cover  construction  would  be  practically  impossible  in 
this  location. 

Development  of  an  aerial  or  subway  system  along  Sunset  Boulevard  would 
generate  no  undesirable  impacts  on  Barnsdall  Park.    A  subterranean 
routing  through  Barnsdall  Park  would  eliminate  the  majority  of  adverse 
impacts  associated  with  an  above-ground  system.     Some  physical  impact 
could  result  if  a  station  accessway  were  constructed  on  the  parkland. 
Careful  design,   location  and  orientation  could  lessen  impacts  to  an 
Insignificant  level  in  that  situation. 

Maximum  planning  effort  must  be  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  ad-  ■ 
verse  effects  on  historic  resources,  including  conscientious  applica- 
tion of  mitigation  measures  in  the  planning  design,  construction  and 
operational  phases  of  the  proposed  project.     The  following  set  of 
activities  should  be  considered  and  incorporated,  as  appropriate,  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  system  planning  and  design.     While  most  measures 
generally  apply  only  to  an  aerial  and  cut  and  cover  subway  configur- 
ation,  others  may  need  to  be  applied  to  aerial  "bored"  subway  proposal. 

•  Building  a  deep  bore  tunneled  subway  instead  of  an  aerial 
system  to  avoid  historic  resources  would  prevent  most  assoc- 
iated negative  environmental  impacts  of  structural  alter- 
ation, visual  intrusion  and  noise  levels.  Building  a  cut 
and  cover  tunnel  would  cause  major  adverse  impacts  in  the 
short  run  many  of  which  may  become  long  term  in  nature. 

•  Station  relocation  of  an  aerial  system  could  mitigate  the 
visual  effects  on  historical  structures  fronting  the  align- 
ment, 

•  Location  of  entranceways  of  an  aerial  system  away  from 
sensitive  cultural  resources,  including  prohibition  of 
direct  access  in  instances  of  joint  development,  would 
prevent  inappropriate  structural  alteration  of  historic 
buildings . 
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In  appropriate  locations,  heavy  landscaping  could  lessen 
the  stations'  visual  impact. 


If  all  of  the  discussed  mitigation  measures  are  implemented,  the 
possibility  of  significant  adverse  impacts  would  be  reduced  but  not 
eliminated  for  a  subterranean  system.     The  impacts  of  an  aerial  system 
can  not  be  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level. 

C.  PALEONTOLOGICAL 

In  the  consultant  report  prepared  by  the  Archeological  Reaourcea 
Management  Corporation,  paleontological  resources  were  examined. 
The  results  of  this  report  are  included  in  Appendix  II. J. 

As  in  the  archaeological  section,  concern  is  raised  particularly 
about  the  proposed  station  at  Hauser  and  Wilshire  Boulevards.     It  is 
most  likely  that  paleontological  discoveries  will  be  found  at  this 
location.     If  a  station  at  this  location  is  considered  necessary, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  its  excavation  and  construction 
for  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  adverse  effect  upon  this  resource 
in  this  location.     Cut  and  cover  construction  would  be  especially 
adverse  in  its  impacts.     This  adverse  impact  can  best  be  mitigated 
by  relocating  the  station  elsewhere  along  the  line. 

D.  PARKS  AMD  RECREATION 

Fifteen  parks  and  senior  citizen  centers  within  the  Regional  Core 
Corridor  area  are  located  near  proposed  station  sites  and/or  route 
alignments.    These  facilities  either  lie  within  a  one-half-mile 
radius  of  proposed  stations  or  front  directly  on  proposed  route 
alternatives.    Fig  VII. 5  lists  these  facilities,  their  proximity  to 
stations,  and  respective  park  acreages. 


FIGURE  VII.  5 
PARKU  AND  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 


Park  FuclllClca  by 

Conmunity  Plan  Arua  AcroaRo 

Central  City 
City  llall  Park  4.0 

Fltat  and  Spring 
Porshlng  Square  5.0 
Fifth  &  Olive 
Vieatlake 
HacArthuE  Park  32.1 
Wllahlrc  &  Alvarado 
miahlrc 
LaFayetCc  Park  & 
Rcc  Center  9.7 
Mil8hl;:e  6>  Hoover 
L,A.  High  Memorial  Park  2.5 

Olympic  &  HulrClcld 
Hancock  Park*  23.0 

MlLshlrc  &  Curson 
Uest  Wllahlrc  Rec 
Center  4.9 
Gardner  by  Third 
Hollywood 
Bacnedall  Park  13.6 

Vermont  by  Hollywood 
Fairfax  Senior  Center  1.8 

Melrose  by  Fairfax 
De  Longpre  Park  1.4 

De  Longpre  6  Cherokee 
Laa  Palmas  Senior 
Center  1.1 
hao  Paltnaa  b  Franklin 
Hollywood  Bowl  77.4 
Cahuenga  Blvd.  Uest 
North  Hollywood-Studio  City 
El  Pasco  de  Cahuenga  1.3 
Cahuenga  West  & 
Ellington 
South  Ueddlngton  Park  14.5 
Lankershlm  &  Heart 
North  Weddlngton  Park  9.2 
Acana  6  Rlverton 


Route  Frontage 
(Diatancc  to  Lino) 


900'  Spring 
350'  Flrat 
Southeast  comor 


800'  HHuhlte 

north 
275'  Olympic 

north 

1400'  Hilahiro 

(3/8  mllo) 

Center  of  park 

(230') 

(1/4  mile) 

350'  Laa  Falmaa 


300'  Hollywood  Fwy, 
h  Cahuenga  Meat 

1000'  Hollywood  Fwy 

1/4  mile  Hollywood 
Fwy.** 


RadiuB  DlHtanco  To 

Statlona  (Htloo) 
WoataiJo    East aide 


[  LaBrqn  Vonnont 


0 

0 

0 

3/8 

3/8 

3/8 

1+ 

1+ 

DNA 

1/8 

5/8 

DNA 

1/2 

5/8 

DNA 

DNA 

DNA 

1/8 

1/2 

DNA 

DNA 

DNA 

1/4 

DNA 

3/8 

1/8 

DNA 

1/4 

1/4 

1/4 

1 
*«* 

1 

1 
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(Note;    The  Santa  Honica  National  Recreational  Area  has  recently  been  caCabllehod.  ZtB 
boundaries  are  still  being  finalized.     Its  apocitic  Interface  with  the  proposed 
Alternative  II  (the  Board  Preferred  Alternative),  if  applicable,  will  bo  exonlncd 
during  further  study.) 

*       Hancock  Park  includes  the  La  Brca  Tar  Pita  and  the  John  C,  Page  and  Los 

Angeles  County  Art  Huseuma. 
**      Frontage  depends  on  specific  alignncnt  chosen. 
***    Distance  to  Stations  depends  on  specific  alignment  chosen. 
DNA  -  DOES  NOT  APPLY 

SOURCE:       LA  cm  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 


A(f)  legislation  states  that  routing  through  public  lands  would  be 
prohibited,  except  where  alignment  relocation  Is  Infeaaible  and 
provisions  have  been  made  for  mitigation  measures  to  minimize  negative, 
project-associated  Impacts, 

In  the  following  text,  impacts  are  projected  for  each  of  the  altern- 
atives and  include  the  respective  alignments,  modes  and  station  loc- 
ation variations.     Generally,  environmental  impacts  on  park  facilities 
ore  of  several  types:     (1)  the  possible  use  (taking)  of  parkland  for 
station  access,  or  parking,  or  right-of-way  for  aerial  guldeways; 
(2)  higher  local  noise  levels  (3)  visual  blight;  and  (4)  parking 
congestion. 

General  Comments  -  Aerial  vs.  Subway  vs.  Bus 

An  aerial  guldeway  as  proposed  in  Alternatives  I  through  VI  (including 
the  Board  Preferred  Alternative  II)  would  generally  traverse  the  regiona 
core  alcnp  medians  of  the  nroa's  major  thoroughfares,  as  delineated 
within  the  respective  route  descriptions  of  each  alternative.  Maximum 
utilization  of  existing  rights-of-way  will  minimize  or  eliminate  system- 
associated  impacts  on  adjacent  park  recreation  facilities. 

Where  the  system  does  not  follow  existing  highways,  particular  attention 
will  be  addressed  to  minimizing  or  elimlnoting  structural  guldeway 
intrusion  into  parklands  in  accordance  with  Section  't(f)  requirements. 

Aerial  stations  would  generally  be  about  two  stories  above  major  streets 
and,  in  appropriate  situations,  would  be  Incorporated  adjacent  to  or 
within  new  structures  via  Joint  development.     These  stations  would  be 
approximately  500'  long,  about  the  distance  of  a  city  block.  Entrances 
into  these  'stations  would  most  likely  extend  into  adjacent  sites  in 
the  form  of  stairways  and  escalators  to  sidewalk  areas  below,  thereby 
minimizing  impact  on  parkland  and  facilities. 


A  subway  system  as  proposed  in  Alternatives  I  through  V  would  have 
both  guideways  and  stations  underground,  requiring  only  small  entryway 
areas  proximate  to  the  stations  for  access.     The  specific  siting  of 
these  entryways  would  be  somewhat  flexible  within  the  immediate  area. 
Because  of  the  entryways'  size,  impacts  on  parklands   are  not  expected 

Either  an  aerial  or  subway  system  might  require  parking  around  station 
locations.    The  SCRTD  plans  to  construct  parking  structures  at  the 
stations  in  North  Hollywood,  Universal  City  and  Santa  Monica,  at  either 
Fairfax  or  La  Brea,  and  at  other  locations  depending  on  demand. 

Stations  located  in  proximity  to  MacArthur,  Hancock,   and  South  Wedding- 
ton  Parks  will  have  the  potential  of  transit  patrons  utilizing  existing 
park  parking  facilities  and  street  parking  surrounding  parklands  and 
thus  limiting  access  to  park  facilities.     It  is  also  possible  that 
park  patrons  would  use  transit  to  access  the  park,  thereby  reducing 
the  need  of  patron  parking  already  existing. 

Surface  Bus  Alternatives  VIl-XI  would  not  adversely  impact  park  and 
senior  citizen  facilities,  as  they  utilize  existing  rights-of-way  and 
are  not  intended  to  have  the  same  type  of  impacts  as  the  alternatives 
which  feature  stations. 

Alternative  I  -  Wilshire-La  Brea-Horth  Hollywood  Rail  Line 

Implementation  of  Alternative  I  could  adversely  impact  up  to  seven 
park  areas,  depending  upon  the  system  design  utilized.  MacArthur 
Park,  in  the  Westlake  Community,  fronts  on  Seventh  Street  for 
approximately  1,250  feet.     Further  west,  in  the  the  Wilshire 
District,  the  rail  line  would  cross  from  Seventh  Street  to  Wilshire 
Boulevard  in  the  vicinity  of  LaFayette  Park.     In  Hollywood,  the  Las 
Palmas  Senior  Citizen  Center  lies  adjacent  to  the  route  for  a  distance 
of  about  350  feet.     Impacts  resulting  from  the  addition  of  an  aerial 
transit  line  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl  would  probably  be 
minimal,  due  to  the  extensive  paved  right-of-way  and  parking  facilities 
adjacent  to  the  facility. 


Implementation  of  a  subway  system  following  Che  routing  of  existing 
rights-of-way  reduces  both  guideway  and  station  impacts,  and  more  closely 
adheres  to  the  Section  4(f)  prohibition  of  parkland  conversion  to 
other  purposes.     Undergrounding  of  the  alignment  would  eliminate  all 
guideway-related  impacts,  and  station  impacts  would  be  negligible  since 
no  use  of  parkland  for  station  entranceways  is  necessary. 

Utilization  of  an  underground  rail  system  would  minimize  Impacts  on 
parklands  as  the  rail  alignment  itself  would  preserve  the  existing 
surface  amenities,  and  the  five  potentially  impacted  subterranean 
stations  would  only  require  sinall  access  entranceways.     The  specific 
siting  of  these  entryways  would  be  somewhat  flexible  within  the  im- 
mediate area.     Because  of  f.'.c  size  of  the  entryways,   impacts  on 
parklands  is  not  expected. 

Rapid  transit  stations  near  parks  could  create  parking  problems  at 
existing  park  parking  facilities  and  on-street  parking  nearby.  How- 
ever, since  peak  recreational  periods  do  not  generally  coincide  with 
peak  transit  use  periods,  this  is  not  expected  to  affect  access  or 
park- related  activities. 

Alternative  II  -  Wilshire-Falrf ax-North  Hollywood  Rail  Line 
(SCRIP  Board  Preferred  Alternative) 

Development  of  a  rapid  transit  rail  line  following  the  Alternative 
II  alignment  could  affect  up  to  eight  park  areas  ,  depending  upon 
the  system  design  selected.     The  development  of  an  aerial  configura- 
tion could  require  utilization  of  parklands.     In  addition  to  the 
sites  discussed  under  Alternative  I,  Hancock  Park  could  be  affected 
and  it  extends  about  l.kOO  feet  along  'Ulshlre's  northerly  side. 
Hancock  Park  comprises  the  George  C.  Page  national  History  Museum, 
the  Los  Anj^eles  County  Museum  of  Art  and  the  La  Brea  Tar  Pits  and 
is  administered  by  the  County  of  Los  Angeles.     An  aerial  system 
traversing  this  site  v;ould  not  directly  affect  either  museum  struc- 
ture but  could  require  parkland  for  the  guideway.     The  entire  park 
area  has  great  cultural  importance. 


Some  impacts  could  result  from  Cho  expoctad  IncroaBQ  In  park- 
ing demand  for  the  transit  system  which  would  roduco  the  parking 
aupply  for  the  park. 

However,  enforcement  measures  will,  whore  oppropriate ,  bo  implomonted 
to  ensure  miniraal  impact  on  parklands  and  ancillary  facllitloB. 
Alternative  III  -  VermQnc-Hollywood-North  Hollywood  Rail  Lino 

Construction  of  a  rapid  transit  line  along  this  alignment  could  Impact 
up  to  seven  recreation  areas,  An  aerial  design,  in  addition  Co  affect' 
ing  Che  six  sites  addressed  under  Alternative  I,  could  troveruo  Borns- 
dall  Park,  a  Historic  Place  in  Che  NaCionul  Register. 

To  avoid  an  aerial  system's  Impact  In  Darnsdall  Park,  Che  olignmant 
for  Alternative  HI  should  be  shifted  to  Sunsoi:  Boulevard  In  Che 
vicinity  of  VerraonC  Avenue.    This  southerly  shift  would  prevent  pork- 
land  Intrusion.     An  alternative  mitigation  mcaauro  chaC  would  also 
alleviate  the  Barnsdall  Park  impact  would  be  to  require  the  utiliz- 
ation of  a  subterranean  sysCem  under  Barnsdall  Park. 

If  one  of  the  proposed  mitigation  measures  is  implemented  for  QarnB- 
dall  Park,  this  alternative  will  have  the  some  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts  as  Alternative  I. 


Alternative  IV  -  Wl Ishirc-La  Brea-Hollywood  Bowl  Kali  Line 

This  alcemalive  ie  an  abbreviated  version  of  AltemaClve  I   (the  La 
Brea  alignment)  and  termtnateB  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  where  bus  con- 
nections would  be  provided.     Both  alignmenCa  and  design  configurations 
would  have  the  aamc  respective  parkland  impacts  as  described  In  the 
Alternative  I  Impact  section.     The  aerial  system  would  require  park- 
land for  guldeways  and  station  development  and  entranceways ,  while 
the  subway  system  would  not  require  any  parkland  use. 

As  suggested  in  sequence  to  the  potential  first  and  second  alternative 
Impacts  described  earlier,   subway  construction  with  well-sited  and 
well-designed  station  entrances  would  mitigate  significant  rapld- 
translt-generated  impacts. 

Alternative  V  -  Hllahlre-Falrfax  Rail  Line 

Thle  alternative  is  a  similar  but  still  shorter  version  of  the 
Fairfax  alignments  discussed  under  Alternatives  IT  and  IV.  The 
transit  line  (like  No.   IV)  would  either  be  a  subway  or  aerial 
system,  terminating  at  Fairfax  and  connecting  with  local  and  ex- 
press buses  along  its  route.     Despite  the  shorter  length  of  this 
proposed  route,  the  parkland  impacts  for  both  design  configurations 
are  the  same  as  those  for  Alternative  II. 

Atematlve  VI  -  Wilahira-La  Brea-North  Hollywood  Excluaive  Guldeway 

This  aerial-bus  option  was  designed  to  closely  parallel  the  features 
of  Alternative  I,  substituting  the  vehicular  mode  from  rail  to  bus 
and  limiting  the  alternative  to  an  aerial  configuration.  Development 
of  an  aerial  guldeway  bus  system  would  produce  parkland  utilization 
and  parking  effects  similar  to  those  of  rail  (as  discussed  In  the 
Impacts  section  of  Alternative  1).     Safety  considerations  for  park 
users  (among  others)  would  be  greater  for  this  option,  in  that  buses 


are  subject  to  additional  problems  of  weather  and  a  wider  margin  of 
driver  error.    Another  bus-specific  impact  would  be  greater  air 
pollutant  concentrations  on  those  recreational  areas  adjacent  to  the 
guldeways.   No  mitigation  measures  are  proposed. 

A  bus  subway  alternative  has  been  found  to  be  impractical,  thus 
leaving  the  impacts  caused  by  an  elevated  busway  of  air,  noise,  safety 
and  parkland  utilization   (see  Alternatives  I  and  II)  unmitigated. 

Alternative  VII  -  Wilshire-La  Brea-Hollywood  Freeway  Exclusive  Bus 
Medians" 

Development  of  two  exclusive  bus  medians  down  the  center  of  Wilshire 
Boulevard  to  La  Brea  Avenue  would  only  minimally  impact  recreation 
sites,  because  there  would  be  no  expansion  of  the  right-of-way  into 
or  station  development  on  parklands.     Park  patrons  would  be  subject 
to  higher  air  pollutant  concentrations,  noise  levels,  traffic  con- 
gestion and  access  difficulties  each  of  which  is  separately  addressed 
in  other  chapters. 

Mitigation  measures  are  included  in  the  specific  sections  mentioned 
above.  No  parkland  or  park  facilities  would  be  utilized. 

Alternative  VIII  -  Eighth  and  Olympic  Exclusive  Bus  Medians 

Creation  of  reversible  exclusive  bus  medians  on  Eighth  Street  and 
Olympic  Boulevard  for  peak-hour  express  buses  would  produce  minimal 
impacts  similar  to  those  of  Alternative  VII;  refer  Co  that  discussion 
of  impacts. 

As  specified  under  Alternative  VII,  mitigation  measures  are  separately 
addressed  in  other  sections. 
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Alternative  IX  -  Wilshire  Express-La  Brea-Hollywood  Freeway 


Because  of  the  low  level  of  additional  services,   designation  of  exclu- 
sive curb  lanes  for  buses  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea  Avenue 
would  have  a  minimal  impact  on  park  and  recreation  areas  in  Che 
Regional  Core. 

Because  there  are  no  significant  parkland-related  impacts  of  this 
alternative,  no  mitigation  measures  are  necessary. 

There  are  no  new  unavoidable  adverse  impacts  associated  with  this 
alternative. 

Alternative  X  -  Existing  Conditions  With  Transportation  Systems 
Management 

Increasing  the  frequency  of  existing  Wilshire  Boulevard  operations 
west  to  Fairfax  would  minimally  affect  parklands  in  the  form  of 
greater  traffic-related  noise,  air  pollution  and  congestion. 

There  are  no  new  unavoidable  adverse  impacts  associated  with  this 
alternative. 

Alternative  XI  -  Mo  Pro.iect 

There  would  be  no  new  Impacts  generated  as  this  alternative  main- 
tains existing  conditions.  There  are  no  unavoidable  adverse  impacts 
associated  with  this  alternative. 

Construction  -  Short-term  Impacts 

This  corridor-level  study  does  not  include  preliminary  engineering 
activities  from  which  detailed  construction  data  and  subsequent 
environmental  impact  assessments  would  be  derived.  Although  this  data 
is  unavailable  at  present,  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
more  generalized  construction-related  impacts.  More  detailed  construc- 
tion impacts  are  included  in  Chapter  IV. G. 


Existing  urban  development  of  much  of  thu  Rudionnl  Coro  Study  Area  In 
general,  and  of  areas  proximate  to  planned  utacion  altos  in  particular, 
could  necessitate  use  of  nearby,  undovolopod  areas.     Section  fttf)  of 
the  National  Register  dlscouraReB  uao  oC  parklnnda  Cor  consitructlon- 
reUted  activities,  yet  such  lluiitod  uau  Cor  tcmporiiry  borluR  equip- 
ment storage  may  prove  the  boBt  solution  (loimt  dinruptlon,  luaut 
environmental  impact)  in  o  few  specific  locatlonu,  should  no  other, 
more  feasible  alternative  be  found. 

Equipment  and  building  oporaciona  would  raise  locol  nolao  tine)  itlr 
pollution  levels  incrementally  at  portal  altcB  and  atution  LocutlonH. 
If  these  sites  or  stations  were  near  park  CacllttioH,  probloma  oC 
safety  of  park  patrons  would  increase.     Additionally,  congestion, 
parking,  traffic  and  asaocioted  tmpacta  from  the  construction 
equipment  and  its  movement  can  be  expected. 

Construction  of  transit  statlona  and/or  tholr  entrywaye  nocesaary 
for  Alternatives  I  through  VI  (including  the  Board  Preferred  Alter- 
native II)  on  parklands  would  probably  necessitate  temporary  aua- 
penslon  of  some  or  all  adjacent  parking.    This  could  diacourage 
Boroe  park  patrona .    Hearby  on-atreet  parking  might  be  utilized, 
thereby  lightly  congeeting  local  atreeta.    However,  It  should  be 
noted  that  peak  recreational  periods  do  not  generally  coincide  with 
work  activity  hours.     Therefore,   temporarily  leaaenlng  of  parking 
is  not  expected  to  have  a  significant  Impact  on  park  accesa  or  use. 

An  aerial  system  would  also  require  construction  activity  along  the 
guideway.    While  most  of'  the  guldeway  would  be  within  existing  right- 
of-way,  some  parkland  could  be  directly  impacted  by  conatrucClon  or 
at  least  be  affected  by  construction-related  activity. 

Bus  Alternatives  VII,  VIII  and  IX  will  utilize  existing  streets.  Minor 
construction  will  be  necessary  for  station  aheltera  and  median  dividers. 

Bus  Alternative  X  and  XI  do  not  involve  construction,  hence,  they 
would  have  no  construction  impacts. 
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Subway  development  would  Bubs tant lally  preserve  existing  amenities, 
although  boring  equipment  would  require  surfacing  at  approximately  six 
points  for  the  longest  route  proposal.     Therefore,  whenever  feasible, 
construction  of  a  subway  with  bore  surfacings  made  coincident  to 
station  locations  should  be  utilized  to  minimize  surface  disruption. 
Mitigation  measures  of  associated  traffic,  safety  and  parking  concerns 
are  specifically  addressed  in  those  sections. 

Uon-park  altea  should  be  used  for  equipment  storage  to  the  extent 
posBlblo.    However,  In  some  locatlona  this  may  not  be  possible  because 
the  effects  on  the  parcels  surrounding  the  alternative  site  may  be 
greater  than  if  parkland  were  used. 

Boring  equipment  must  surface  at  approximately  six  points  along  the 
longest  of  the  routes.    Accompanying  surface  disruption  at  these 
surfacing  points  will  occur.     Construction  of  station  entranceways  on 
park  sices  would  temporarily  curtail  park  activity  in  the  immediate 
area  and  would  raise  noise  and  air  pollution  levels. 
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VIII.    UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 


Vm.  UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  thta  chapter  Is  to  dcBcrlbo  thoac  HlgnlficunC  udverao 
impacts  which  would  result  from  the  implementation  of  any  of  tho 
alternatives,  which  are  unavoidable,  but  which  could,  or  could  not,  bo 
raicigated.    All  of  these  impacts  have  boon  discuaned  tn  previous 
chapters. 

3-       iN^sUBWAY^^^  ^'^  (INCLUDING  THl-  BOARD  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE  II) 
1-      Usinfi  bored  tunnel  method  of  conatructlon : 

a.  There  are  no  significant,  unavoidable,  long  term  adverse 
impacts  which  would  result  from  the  Implementation  of  any 
one  of  the  Alternatives  I-V  in  a  aubway  constructed  by  the 
deep  bore  method. 

b.  There  are  a  number  of  significant  short  term  ndvorac  impacts 
which  could  be  mitigated  to  an  Insignificant  level,  but  not 
eliminated. 

(1)  Water,  gaa  and  oil  seepage  into  tunnel. 

(2)  Localized  noise  and  dust  caused  by  construction 
acttvites  at  station  locations. 

(3)  Short-term  interruption  of  some  utilities. 

(4)  Potential  damage  to  archaeological  finds  in  the  path 

of  construction,  particularly  at  some  station  locations. 

(5)  Temporary  disruption  of  traffic  and  buBlneas  at  those 
stations  built  by  the  cut  and  cover  method. 

2.      Cut  and  Cover  Subway 

a.      There  are  several  significant  and  unavoidable  short  term 
adverse  impacts  which  would  result  from  construction  of  a 
subway  by  the  cut  and  cover  method  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  line. 
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CD    DlsrupClon  of  traffic  and  biiBlness  acclvtty  all  along 
the  rouce. 

(2)  DU8C  and  noluo  cnused  by  construction  activity  all 
along  tho  route. 

(3)  Potential  damage  to  archaeological  flnda  along  route. 
(.M)    Short  term  interruption  of  acme  utility  aervlcGS. 

(5)    Water  and  gas  Beepage  Into  the  cut. 

ALTERNATIVES  I-Vl    ON  AERIAL 
Aerial  Impacts  are; 

1.  There  are  many  aignificant  and  unavoidable  long  and  ehort- 
term  adverae  Impacts  which  would  result  from  the  implemen- 
tation of  any  one  of  the  Mtemativea  I-VI  In  an  aerial 
configuration : 

a.  Diaruption  of  traffic  and  loss  of  business  along  the 
route . 

b.  Displacement  of  reaidenClal  and  commercial  buildings  to 
clear  righta-of-way  on  curves. 

c.  Potential  for  greater  damage  and  hazard  than  subway  in 
event  of  earthquake. 

d.  Aesthetic  ImpactB  caused  by  the  shade  and  shadow  and 
obtruaivenesa  of  an  aerial  structure  all  along  the 
route  but  particularly  on  "A(F)  and  106"  cultural  and 
historical  facilities. 

2.  There  would  be  aome  significant  adverae  impacts  on  MacArthur 
Park  (Alternatives  I-V)  and  Bamadall  Park  (Alternative 

III).  These  impacts  could  be  mitigated.  Tlie  aerial  line  would 
bisect  these  two  parka.  The  moat  likely  mitigation  measure  in 
each  caae  would  be  to  reroute  the  lines  around  them. 

3.  There  are  several  other  adverse  impacts  of  aerial  structures 
which  could,  however,  be  mitigated  to  an  acceptable  level. 
They  are  as  follows: 


a.  Noise  and  vibration  impacts  during  construction  and 
operation . 

b.  Utility  disruptions  to  make  way  for  columns. 

c.  Potential  archaeological  and  paleontological  finds  in 
in  the  way  of  pier  foundations. 

ALTERNATIVES  VII-XI  ON  SURFACE  STREETS 

1.      There  are  a  few  significant  unavoidable  long  term  adverse 
impacts  which  may  result  from  implementation  of  All-Bus 
Alternatives  VII-XI: 

a.  Traffic  congestion  may  be  increased  to  an  unacceptable 
level. 

b.  Energy  useage  will  experience  a  net  increase  compared 
to  the  Null  (Alternative  XI)  with  each  alternative. 

c.  An  increasing  amount  of  money   (millions  of  dollars) 
will  be  needed  to  cover  the  steadily  increasing  opera- 
ting deficit  of  the  present  bus  system  in  the  Regional 
Core . 

d.  The  city  will  continue  to  have  a  land  use  pattern 
which  does  not  maximize  efficiency. 

e.  Economic  growth  of  the  Regional  Core  Is  likely  to 
slow  due  to  congestion. 


IX.    RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
LOCAL  SHORT  TERM  USES 
OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT 
OF  LONG  TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


IX.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT  TERM  USES  OF  THE  KNVIRONMENT 
AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG  TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

With  Implementation  of  nny  oC  the  AUcrnivtlvoB  1  -XI   (InclucllnR  tlie 
Bonrd  Preferred  Al  ternal. i  vc  T  1 )  .  i  hero  will  ho  hoth  nhorl,  term  nnd 
long  term  ndvcrso  a,ul  l„.,H.nri,n  ,.ll\.cta  upon  the  atato  of  cho  environ- 
ment.    These  nro  .H.icusn.ul  It,  ,k-tail  in  prccodlnR  chaptora  of  Lhla 
report . 

According  to  Sec.  15l^i3(c)  of  the  Cullfornla  StuUo  EIR  Guldollnea,  the 
sponsor  la  Co  "deacribe  cumulative  und  long-torm  ofCocta  of  Cho  pro- 
posed project  which  will  adveraely  nfCocC  the  Btaco  of  cho  onvLronment , 
which  narrow  the  range  of  beneElcinl  uaoa  of  Che  environment,  or  poao 
long  term  risks  to  health  or  safety.  In  addition.  Cho  roasons  why  the 
proposed  project  la  believed  by  the  aponaor  to  be  JuaClfied  now  rather 
than  reserving  an  option  for  further  alcematlvcH  ahould  be  explained". 

Short  term  basically  conaCruction  related  Impacta  were  dlacuaaed  in 
Chapcer  IV. G,  ConaCruction  Impacts. 

Long  term  adverse  Impacta  are  identified  In  detail,  and  Chcy  are  dlacuaa 
in  Section  B  in  the  same  order  chat  they  are  found  in  Chapter  III, 
ImpacCG  of  AlCemaClvea, 

The  justification  for  action  now  Is  seC  forth  in  Section  C  aa  well  aa 
in  the  Summary  and  Chapter  I,  Setting  and  Need  for  Action, 

B.       LONG  TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

implementation  of  any  of  Altematlvea  I  through  X  would  result  in  many 
long  term  changes  In  Che  Regional  Core  Area  and  some  long-term  changes 
in  the  region.    These  changes  are  discussed  below  on  a  topic  basis. 
The  cumulative  and  long-term  effects  are  beneficial  for  moat  of  the 
Alternatives. 


1.  Transportation 


Patrons  of  aome  of  the  proposed  aUematlveB  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  reullze  significant  transportation  time  savings.     Calculations  of 
the  net  trip  savings  of  the  preuent  403,000  transit  riders  for  the 
various  alternatives  are  presented  in  Figure  IX. 1  below. 

Figure  Dt.l 

Net  TrnnBlt  Time  .^avod 

Average 

Trip  Total  Minutes  Saved 

Time  Dally  by  Transportation 


Alt  . 
T  

SavinRH 

40  3.000 

In  199 

B.93  mln 

3.598.790 

1,11 

8.81  " 

403.000 

3.558.490 1 

III 

7.31  " 

403,000 

2,945,930 

IV 

8.37  " 

403,000 

3.373,110 

V 

7.51  " 

403,000 

3,026,530 

VI 

8.93  " 

403,000 

3,598,790 

VII 

4.73  " 

403,000 

1,906.190 

VIII 

4.19  " 

403.000 

1,688.570 

IX 

3.93  " 

403,000 

1,583.790 

X 

3.67  " 

403,000 

1,479,010 

XI 

Null 

SOURCE:    Loa  Angeles  City  Traffic  Department 

Of  course  the  above  calculations  were  calculated  only  on  present  bus 
patrons.     It  is  assumed  that  the  additional  patrons  attracted  by  each 
alternative  will,  on  the  average,  reduce  their  time  in  commuting  to 
work  as  well.     Generally,  from  North  Hollywood  to  downtown,  the  rail 
lines  would  save  about  10  minutes  compared  with  an  auto  trip  and  20 
minutes  when  compared  to  a  trip  using  buses  only.    Thus,  the  cumulative, 
long  term  effects  of  implementing  one  of  the  Alternatives  I  -  X  would 
be  to  save  a  great  amount  of  time  for  patrons  who  would  previously 
have  been  commuting  in  uutos  or  on  the  present  transit  system.  The 
Rail/Bua  Alternatives  would  be  more  effective  in  this  regard  than  the 
All-Bus  Alternative, 


To  the  motor  vehicle  operator  who  still  uses  his  car,  the  lessening  of 
congestion  compared  to  the  Null  Alternative  would  result  in  an  auto 
travel  time  sayings  also.     It  is  important  to  note  that  there  will  be 
a  16%  increase  in  vehicle  trips  and  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  the 
Regional  Core  Traffic  Impact  Area  if  no  improvements  are  made.  Even 
if  Alternative  II  is  Implemented,  there  will  still  be  a  12%  increase 
in  trips  and  vehicle  miles  traveled.     But,  a  comparison  of  the  improve- 
ment to  what  the  situation  would  be  like  if  no  improvement  is  made,  is 
shown  in  Figure  IX. 2. 

Figure  IX. 2 
Auto  Time  Saved 

Dally  Time  Savings 
In  Vehicle  Minutes 
Alt  Over  Alternative  XI  * 

— T  1,882 .300  " 

III  2:072.000l 

III  1. 7^11, 700 

IV  1.350.500 

V  1.151.600 

VI  1.882.300 

VII  92.700 

VIII  141.100 

IX  46,200 

X  180,400 


^These  are  vehicle  minutes  saved,  not  person  minutes.     Each  vehicle 
is  assumed  by  the  City  Traffic  Department  to  carry  1.2  persons. 

These  time  savings  to  bus  patrons  and  auto  drivers  and  passengers  can 
be  expected  to  increase  on  a  long  term  basis.     It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  in  the  same  long  term  time  frame,  that  additional  improvements 
to  public  transit  will  be  made,  resulting  in  additional  and  on  going 
time  savings  to  patrons  compared  with  a  Null  Alternative, 


Improvements  in  1990  traffic  circulation  in  the  Regional  Core  would 
result  through  reductions  In  both  vehicle  trips  and  vehicle  miles 
travelled  projected  under  any  of  Alternatives  I  through  X  compared 
with  the  Null,  Alternative  XI.     Current  estimates  (1977)  indicate  that 


there  are  approximately  17,477,000  daily  vehicle  miles  of  travel  (VMT) 
in  the  Regional  Core  Traffic  Impact  Area.     Under  the  Null  Alternative, 
projected  to  1990,  the  daily  VMT  under  Alternatives  I  through  X  would 
range  from  approximately  19.629,000  to  20,197,000;  a  12.3  percent  to 
15.6  percent  increase  over  existing  conditions,  but  3.6  percent  to  0.3 
percent  less  than  if  the  Alternative  XI,    (no  project)  is  selected. 
Although  Alternatives  I  through  X  all  would  result  in  some  reduction 
of  VMT.  under  All-Bus  Alternatives  VII  through  IX  there  would  likely 
be  local  increases  in  traffic  congestion  due  to  the  creation  of  exclu- 
sive lanes  and/ or  the  increased  number  of  vehicles  necessary  to 
provide  the  desired  level  of  service.     Alternative  VII,   as  a  worst 
case,  would  commit  portions  of  Uilshire  and  La  Brea  to  "transit  street" 
status,  reducing ' drastically  their  auto  capacity. 

Lessening  of  the  expected  adverse  impacts  from  increased  traffic  will 
be  a  major  beneficial  cumulative  and  long  term  effect  of  implementing 
one  of  the  Alternatives  I  through  VI.     By  doing  nothing  there  would  be 
increasing  risks  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  persons  who  travel 
in  the  Regional  Core. 


2 ,  Environmental 


a.  Geologic 


There  are  no  cumulative  long  term  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  major 
land  forms . 


b.  Seismic 


There  are  no  cumulative  long  term  effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
seismic  aspects  of  geology.     Implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives 
would  not  cause  seismic  activity.     If  a  significant  earthquake  were  to 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Regional  Core,  it  could  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  project,  depending  on  many  factors.    This  is  discussed 
under  Chapter  VIII,  Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts. 


c.  Subsidence 


There  would  be  no  cumulative  long  term  effocta  on  aubsldonce  within 
the  Regional  Core  from  Implementation  of  one  of  the  alternativoa . 

d.       Mineral  and  other  reaources 

There  would  be  no  cumulative  and  long  term  cuniulacivo  effects  on 
mineral  and  other  resources  due  to  implementing  any  of  the  altemacivea. 

3 .  Ecological 

a.  MeCerology 

There  are  no  cumulative,  long  term  ImpacCs  expected  on  the  raetero- 
logy  of  the  Regional  Core  or  region  from  implementation  of  any  of  the 
alternatives . 

b.  Vegetation  and  Natural  Wildlife 

There  are  no  cumulative,  long  term  Impacts  expected  on  the  vegeta- 
tion and  wildlife  of  the  Regional  Core  or  the  region  from  Implementation 
of  any  of  the  alternatives. 

4.  Water  (Quality 

There  are  no  cumulative,  long  term  impacts  expected  on  the  water  quality 
of  ground  water,  oceans  or  the  water  supply  within  the  Regional  Core 
expected  from  implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives, 

5.  Air  Quality 

The  long  term  goal  is  to  meet  and  then  exceed  the  Federal  and  State 
standards  for  ambient  air  quality.     Of  the  causes  of  air  pollution, 
motor  vehicles  are  a  major  source.     Increaser  in  vehicular  miles  traveled 
are  expected  in  1990.     If  no  improvement  is  made,  VMT  will  increase 
by  161,    Any  alternative  that  reduces  this  increase  in  vehicle-miles 
traveled  will  assist  in  improving  the  regional  air  quality, 


Ab  more  fully  discussed  In  Chapter  IV. D  Air  Quality,  Implementation  of 
any  of  Alternatives  I  through  X  would,  by  1990,  assist  in  decreasing 
total  emissions  in  the  Regional  Core.     Even  if  no  project  ia  built, 
however,  there  Is  expected  to  be  an  Improvement  in  the  ambient  atr 
quality  in  the  Regional  Core  and  in  the  SCAB  region  as  a  result  of 
implementation  of  present  laws  and  regulations.    Projected  decreases 
from  the  expected  1990  ambient  air  quality  of  emissions  under  the 
various  alternativea  would  vary  for  each  alternative.     The  tons  per 
day  reductions  represent  less  than  one  percent  of  the  pollutants  in 
the  South  Const  Air  Basin  In  1990.     While  Alternatives  I-X  would 
improve  the  1990  regional  air  quality,  selection  of  one  of  the  Alterna- 
tives I-VI  couLd  result  in  some  minor  deterioration  in  the  local  air 
quality  surrounding  station  stops.    This  is,  however,  considered  a 
necessary  cost  to  provide  an  overall  improvement  in  the  regional  air 
quality.    Traffic  engineering  measures  should  be  able  to  minimize 
station  area  congestion  and  resulting  air  pollution. 

6 .      Noise  Levels 

Host  of  the  proposed  transit  routes  are  along  corridors  with  large 
traffic  volumes  and  correspondingly  high  noiae  levels.     The  resulting 
increase  in  Regional  Core  Traffic  projected  under  the  Null  Alternative 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  significant  changes  to  the  ambient 
noise  levels.     Eventually  there  may  be  more  traffic  around  some  stations 
with  the  implementation  of  Alternatives  I-VI,  this  increase  will  not 
be  a  significant  increase  above  the  background  noise  level.     Most  of 
the  areas  surrounding  proposed  station  stops  already  surpass  the 
normally  acceptable  Noise  Compatibility  Levels. 

Chapter  IV. E,  Noiae  and  Vibration,  provides  a  full  discussion  and 
analysis  of  the  noiae  and  vibration  estimated  to  result  from  each 
alternative.     The  analysis  indicates  that  an  aerial  transitway  without 
sound  mitigation  measures  would  result  In  a  20-30  percent  increase  in 
noiae.     But,  with  mitigation  measures  even  an  aerial  system  would  be 
within  background  noiae  levels.     It  also  shows  that  buses  produce 
somewhat  leas  noise  Impact  than  the  rail  transit  trains  on  aerial 


structures  without  sound  barrier  walls,   except  at  points  where  buses 
are  accelerating. 

For  a  subway  there  are  numerous  noise  and  vibration  mitigation  mea- 
sures, and  if  implemented  no  adverse  impacts  are  expected. 

7 ,      Energy  Consiimptlon 

A  major  goal  of  this  transportation  study,  and  one  of  national  as  well 
as  local  significance,  is  the  more  efficient  use  of  energy  through 
improvements  to  public  transportation  facilities.    As  discussed  above, 
implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives  would  reduce  projected  1990 
VMT  in  the  Regional  Core  compared  to  the  null.     Reduced  WIT  is  directly 
related  to  the  projected  reductions  in  energy  consumption  compared  to 
the  null. 

Chapter  IV. F,  Energy,  provides  a  full  discussion  and  analysis  of  the 
total  energy  requirements  of  all  the  alternatives.     For  purposes  of 
analysis,  the  total  energy  requirements  of  each  alternative  are  equated 
to  equivalent  barrels  of  oil  (EBO)  and  British  Thermal  Units  (BTU's). 
A  comparison  of  the  ten  improvement  alternatives  to  the  null  indicates 
that  the  Rail  Alternatives   (1  through  V)  would  save  29,000  to  44,000 
EBO's  per  year  in  1990.     The  All-Bus  Alternative  VI  would  save  1000  EBO' 
per  year  and  Alternatives  VII  -  X  would  use  28,000  to  39,000  more  EBO's 
per  year. 

By  slightly  reducing  our  dependence  on  oil  for  transportation  purposes 
we  can  reverse  the  present  trend  and  thus  derive  beneficial  long  term 
and  cumulative  effects.    Much  of  the  oil  used  to  fuel  auto,  truck  and 
bus  vehicles  is  imported.     The  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States 
would  be  helped.    More  reliance  could  be  placed  on  renewable  sources 
of  energy  or  coal  which  the  United  States  has  in  abundance. 


a .  Demographics 


There  are  slight  cumulative  and  long  term  effects  of  the  altemacives 
which  would  affect  the  demographics  of  the  Regional  Core.     As  stated 
in  Chapter  V.A,  Demographics,   the  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  projected  to 
increase  in  population  by  10.3  percent  from  1975  Co  1990.  Employment 
in  the  city  will  increase  17.9  percent  in  that  same  period.     In  the 
Regional  Core,  population  is  expected  to  increase  by  7.2  percent  and 
employment  by  2.0  percent.     Due  to  implementation  of  one  of  the 
alternatives,   it  could  be  expected  that  there  would  be  some  shifting 
of  the  population  and  employment  from  the  more  suburban  areas  of  Los 
Angeles  to  the  Regional  Core  to  result  in  more  than  these  figures. 
This  should  help  stabilize  the  Core  area,  which  will  be  beneficial. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  transit  service  is  upgraded  in  the 
Regional  Core,  it  will  facilitate  access  by  minorities  and  transit 
dependents  to  jobs  and  residences. 

b.       Land  Use 

The  adopted  land  use  plans  for  the  Regional  Core  call  for  the  develop- 
ment of  high  density  centers  of  commercial  and  residential  activitigs , 
with  preservation  of  the  low  density  development  in  between.     A  key 
feature  of  the  plan  is  the  development  of  a  high  speed  rapid  transit 
system  which  would  connect  these  centers.     To  the  degree  that  imple- 
mentation of  one  of  the  proposed  alternatives  encourages  development 
of  these  centers  it  will  have  a  long  term  cumulative  impact  -  not  an 
adverse  impact.    These  centers  exist  today.    The  plan  calls  for  their 
further  development.     Although  there  may  be  more  intense  development, 
it  is  felt  that  proper  design  of  these  developing  centers  can  minimize 
if  not  reduce  pedestrian-vehicle  conflict  in  these  centers.     Hence,  no 
significant  adverse  impact  is  expected. 


c.  Relocation 


There  will  definitely  bo  significant  cumulative  and  long  term  adverse 
effects  on  residents  and  buslncaa  peraona  If  an  iiorlal  buHway  or 
aerial  rail  system  is  implemented.    Numerous  reniclcnces  and  buslneasoa 
would  have  to  be  purchased  to  secure  rlghts-of-wny  for  the  ayntem. 
These  persons  and  businesees  muse  all  be  aotlBCnctorlly  relocated,  and, 
of  course,  their  private  properties  will  be  permanently  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls.    Chapter  V.C.  has  a  detailed  diacuaaion  for  this  subject. 
No  such  adverse  impact  is  foreseen  from  o  bored  aubway .    A  cut-and- 
cover  subway  would  cause  adverse  relocation  impact  nimilar  to  aerials 
over  a  train  way. 

d.  Public  Service 

Of  the  public  services  that  are  provided  In  the  Regional  Core,  only 
the  provision  of  police  servicea  may  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
alternatives  on  a  long  terra  and  cumulative  baaia.     No  final  decisions  have 
been  made  about  station  design,  security  systems  and  Che  size  of 
transit  district  security  forces.    Since  more  persons  would  use  the 
rail  alCemaCives,  screec  crime  and  auco  ChefCs  from  parking  facilities 
associated  with  the  transit  system  could  increase  over  the  long  run. 
Upon  the  selection  of  a  project,  the  design  of  security  aystems  can  be 
completed  and  appropriate  security  staffing  and  cooperative  agreements 
can  be  established.     More  detail  can  be  found  In  Chapter  V.D. 

e.  Utility  Systems 

There  are  no  adverse  long  term,  cumulative  impacts  expected  from  any 
of  the  proposed  AlCemaCives  1  through  XI. 

f .  Aesthetics 

There  are  definite  adverse  long  term,  cumulative  impacts  expected  on 
Che  visual  environment  from  the  Implementation  of  an  aerial  system  in 


AUematlvee  I  -  VI.     In  addition  to  the  disruption  and  relocation 
caused  by  an  aerial  syatem,   the  shade  and  shadow  aepects  of  the  system 
would  cause  permanent  detrimental  Impacts  on  business  and  residential 
activities  along  the  routes.     There  are  no  detrimental  Ijnpacts  by  the 
implementation  of  a  subway  system  in  Alternatives  I  -  V  or  from  Che 
All  Bub  Alternatives  VII  -  X. 

g.  Employment 

As  detailed  in  Chapter  VI. C,  development  of  a  rapid  transit  system 
should,   in  the  long  run,  enhance  local  employment  opportunities,  In- 
crease the  tax  base  and  stimulate  commercial  activity  within  the 
Regional  Core.     Operation  and  maintenance  functions  will  create  hun- 
dreds of  permanent  positions.     Economic  multiplier  effects  indicate 
Chat  an  additional  three  to  five  new  positions  would  be  created  in 
supporcing  sectors  for  each  new,  direct  transit  job.    Alternatives  I 
through  VI  would  have  by  far  the  greatest  positive  impact  on  the  local 
construction,  material,  and  equipment  industries. 

Availability  of  an  attractive  transportation  alternative  providing 
fast,  inexpensive,  and  convenient  travel  CO  many  of  the  City's  com- 
mercial centers  and  residential  neighborhoods,  may  increase  the 
desirability  and  value  of  such  areas  to  residents  and  business  inter- 
ests alike.     Transit  patrons  would  benefit  by  reduced  automobile 
travel  costs.     Business  activity  proximate  to  transit  stations  is 
anticipated  to  increase.     As  the  value  of  private  property  increases 
and  as  that  property  changes  hands,  the  property  tax  paid  to  local 
government  will  increase.     Retail  centers  located  elsewhere  could 
experience  some  loss  in  sales  or  not  increase  as  much  as  projected. 
No  specific  estimates  have  been  made  of  these  possible  changes  in 
retail  sales.     Such  changes  are  long  term  and  cumulative  in  nature, 
but  are  not  considered  as  significant  adverse  impacts. 


9,      4(£)  and  106  Impacts 


From  the  general  level  of  analysis  completed  at  this  point,  the  follow- 
ing cumulative  long  term  impacts  are  expected  on  parks,  recreation 
facilities,  archeological ,  cultural,  historical  and  paleontological 
resources  in  the  Regional  Core. 

a.  Alternative  III 

Alignment  of  the  aerial  system  would  run  through  the  middle  of  Bams- 
dall  Park  near  Sunset  Boulevard  and  Vermont  Avenue.     Definite  adverse 
long  term  impacts  could  be  expected  on  that  facility.     These  would 
include  the  taking  of  land,  visual  blight  and  increased  noise.  An 
alternative  to  turn  west  on  Sunset  Boulevard  south  of  the  Park  and 
thereby  avoid  this  detrimental  impact  is  possible. 

b.  Alternatives  I  -  V 

In  an  aerial  configuration  which  would  run  along  Wilshlre  Boulevard 
would  adversely  effect  on  a  long  term  and  cumulative  basis  a  number  of 
cultural-historical  facilities  and  especially  MacArthur  Park,  Lafay- 
ette Park,  Hancock  Park,  as  well  as  the  Hollywood  Bowl  facility. 

c .  Alternatives  I  -  X 

The  rail  subway  configuration  especially  to  the  degree  that  access  to 
the  4(f)  and  106  facilities  is  improved  without  adverse  impacts  will 
have  beneficial  long  term  impacts. 

d.  For  Alternatives  II  £<  V 

In  a  cut  and  cover  configuration,  long  term  adverse  impacts  could  be 
expected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  La  Brea  Tar  Pits  on  archeological  and 
Paleontological  resources.     This  area  is  most  likely  to  have  artifacts 
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buried  under  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet.     Placing  a  station 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wilshire  and  Hauser  Boulevards  would  require  aC 
least  some  excavation  in  the  0-60  foot  depth  range.     If  proper  care 
and  time  are  taken  in  this  excavation,   so  as  not  Co  destroy  these 
expected  artifacts,   the  adverse  impacts  may  be  avoided.  Another 
option  is  simply  not  to  build  a  station  at  this  location,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  subway  tunnel  passing  under  it  is  below  the  60  foot 
level. 

C.       JUSTIFICATION  FOR  A  PROJECT  NOW 

There  are  several  reasons  a  transit  improvement  project  Is  believed  by 
the  sponsor  to  be  justified  now.   rather  than  reserving  an  option  for 
further  alternatives.     The  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  Traffic  congestion  (vehicle  trips  and  VMT)  are  expected  to 
increase  steadily  in  the  Regional  Core  if  no  project  is 
implemented. 

2.  Energy  consumption,  particularly  the  use  of  petroleum  by 
autos,  will  continue  to  Increase  if  no  alternative  to  (and 
competitive  with)  the  auto  is  implemented. 

3.  The  present  public  transit  (bus)  system  in  the  Regional  Core 
is  at  or  over  capacity,   and  a  more  efficient  system  Is 
needed  to  help  accommodate  the  riders  that  can  be  attracted 
to  public  transit. 

A.      A  more  efficient  and  balanced  transit  system  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  net  transit  operating  deficits  in  the  Regional 
Core. 

5.  A  more  efficient  transit  system  will  save  its  users  time  and 
money , 

6.  A  transit  system  which  can  save  as  many  as  100,000  vehicle 
trips  and  710,000  VMT  can  help  to  improve  air  quality.  State 
and  Federal  law  require  measures  to  be  taken  to  improve  air 
quality  to  meet  stringent  standards  by  1982  or  1987. 
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X.     IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  thla  chapter  la  to  summartito  tho  primary  and  aocondnry 
irapacta  of  tho  use  of  nonrenewable  and  trrotriovnblo  rasourcos ,  and  to 
discuss  any  irreversible  damage  chat  could  result  from  onvlronmontal 
accidents  asBOciatod  with  the  projocc.    Many  of  theao  subjects  are 
addressed  in  previous  chapters. 

B.  NON-RENEWABLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  RilSOURCES 

There  will  be  signlficani:  dlfforences  in  the  quantity  oC  rosourccB 
used  for  each  of  the  eleven  olcemattves.    This  dtscuaHion  will  focus 
on  the  following  resources;     land,  money,  construction  materials, 
manpower  and  energy, 

1,  Land 

a.       All-Bus  Altematlvea  VII-XI 

If  buB  alternatives  VII-XI  were  selected  very  little  land  would  be 
necessary.     No  route  right-of-way  need  be  acquired,  because  they  would 
use  public  streets  and  freeways.     Some  alternatives  would  Ceature  con- 
verting CKlsting  traffic  or  parking  lanes  to  exclusive  bus  lanes. 
However,  this  is  not  an  irreversible  use  of  land. 

Depending  on  the  bus  alternative  selected,  one  or  two  additional  bus 
storage  and  maintenance  divisions  would  be  required.     Again,  this  is 
not  absolutely  Irreversible,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  land  would  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  for 
many,  many  years. 


b.      Ratl/Bua  Alcernatives  I-V  and  All  Bus  VI 


(1)     If  an  aerial  guldeway  were  oelected  for  Alternatives  I-VI,  private 
property  would  be  required  where  the  line  curved  from  one  street  Co 
another  and  along  tangents  where  public  street  or  freeway  right- 
of-way  could  not  be  uaod.    The  longer  Alternatives  I-III  would  result 
In  Che  greatest  amount  of  displflcement  and  taking  of  private  land  for 
right-of-way  purposes,     The  cost  of  acquiring  Che  land  and  costs  of 
displacing  Che  numerous  residences  and  businesses,  and  the  coat  of  the 
special  noise  and  vibration  treatment  Chat  would  be  required  for  an 
aerial  guldeway,  would  considerably  narrow  and  perhaps  even  reverse 
Che  basic  structure  cost  difference  between  the  aerial  and  bored 
subway  methods.    The  cost  of  this  land  (which  would  also  be  required 
for  turns  in  a  cut  and  cover  subway  if  those  were  not  made  by  bored 
tunnel)  is  one  of  the  factors  which  could  make  that  method  more  expensive 
than  a  bored  subway. 

(2)     In  bored  subway  for  the  Kail/Bus  Alternatives  I-V,  the  quantity 
of  land  required  for  a  bored  subway  would  be  minimal.  Small  amounts  of 
land  would  be  required  for  station  entrances  and  exists.    Most  of 
these  are  expected  to  be  provided  In  a  cooperative  joint  development 
fashion  from  private  sources  in  commercial  districts  and  from  public 
sources  in  governmental  centers.     No  land  would  be  required  to  be 
purchased  or  used  for  the  route  where  it  would  be  under  public  streets. 
On  curves  under  private  proporCy  only,  much  less  costly  subsurface 
easements  would  be  needed. 

c.      Parking  Needs 

For  both  Che  aerial  and  subsurface  alternatives,  aC  those  stations 
where  parking  facilities  would  bo  provided,  land  would  be  needed. 
Major  parking  facilities  are  proposed  for  the  stations  In  North 
Hollywood  and  in  the  Universal  ClCy  area.     (Alternatives  I,  II,  and 
III)  Land  for  parking  would  also  be  required  for  most  If  not  all  other 
stations  except  those  In  the  Central  Business  District.  However,  the 
objective  would  be  Co  Incorporate  the  needed  parking  spaces  for 
transit  patrons  Into  a  structure  that  was  part  of  a  major  joint 


development  project  around  Chat  station  with  offices,  eCc.  -  so  that 
the  land  would  be  put  Co  multiple  use. 

2.  Honey 

The  subject  of  funding  required  to  Implement  and  operate  the  various 
transit  alternatives  Is  dealt  with  extensively  In  other  chapters.  The 
purpose  of  Chis  discussion  is  to  make  some  comparisons. 

The  Regional  Core,  as  the  highest  density  transportation  corridor  in 
the  Loa  Angeles  region,  has  the  greatest  amount  of  transit  ridership. 
The  existing  bus  transit  system  is  now  at  about  capacity,  and  all 
indications  are  that  dependence  on  public  transit  in  this  area  will 
continue  Co  increase.     The  present  bus  system  In  the  Regional  Core 
required  an  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  17  million  dollars  in  1977.  By 
1990  Chis  annual  subsidy,  because  of  inflation,  would  escalate  to  45 
million  dollars.    The  All-Bus  Alternatives  VII-X  would  require  an 
annual  subsidy  of  between  54  and  62  millions  of  1990  dollars. 

For  All-Bus  Alternatives  VII-XI  between  8  and  17  million  (1977) 
dollars  would  be  required  to  provide  for  one  or  two  new  bus  divisions. 
Between  361  million  and  474  million  ('77)  dollars  would  be  required  to 
purchase  added  and  replacement  buses  over  a  36  year  period  (equal  to 
useful  life  of  a  rail  transit  car). 

For  the  All-Bus  Alternative  VI  a  total  of  1.450  billion  dollars  would 
be  required  to  construct  the  aerial  guldeway,  provide  bus  yards  and 
purchase  Che  buses.     In  addition  to  its  high  capital  cost.  It  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  high  operational  cost  as  well,  which 
would  result  in  a  $37  million  deficit  in  1990. 

For  the  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I-V,  the  capital  costs  in  1977  dollars 
range  from  659  million  and  1.120  billion  dollars.     The  advantage  of 
Chis  capital  investment  is  improved  Operational  efficiency  and  a 
decrease  of  yearly  required  subsidy.     The  estimated  1990  subsidies 
required  would  range  from  $20  million  for  Alternative  V  to  $1  million 


for  Alternative  II.     Subtracting  these  subsidies  from  those  required 
for  the  All-Bus  Alternatives,  shows  that  the  operating  deficit  reduction 
would  be  very  significant,  particularly  for 

Alternatives  I,   II,  and  IV. 

It  thus  appears  that  the    commitment    of  funds  for  one  of  the  Rail/Bus 
Alternatives  would  not  be  an  irretrievable   commitment  -t>f  resources, 
over  a  period  of  time,  as  the  reduced  operating  deficits  in  the 
Regional  Core,  the  savings  in  the  auto  operating  costs  for  former  auto 
drivers  who  would  use  transit,  the  increases  in  tax  revenues  due  to 
increases  in  property  values,  and  the  income  from  joint  development/value 
capture  opportunities,  would  more  than  offset  the  initial  high  capital 
cost  of  such  a  project  over  its  100  year  useful  life. 

3.       Construction  Materials 

The  use  of  steel,   concrete,   lumber,  plastics,   and  other  materials  and 
equipment  would  differ  with  each  alternative. 

For  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  VII-XI .   little  construction  would  be  re- 
quired, and  hence  little  or  no  impact  would  result  from  the  small 
amount  of  concrete,  steel  and  lumber  needed  to  construct  bus  divi- 
sions.    The  materials  needed  to  manufacture  the  additional  buses  would 
not  be  large  in  comparison  to  the  total  number  of  vehicles  produced  in 
the  United  States.     Use  of  most  of  these  materials  must,   for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  considered  irretrievable  since  their  conversion 
Co  other  use  would  be  most  improbable,  but  some  of  the  metals  would  be 
recovered  by  scrap  processing. 

The  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I-V  and  All-Bus  Alternative  VI,  would 
require  significant  use  of  building  materials  such  as  concrete, 
lumber,  copper  and  steel.     The  irretrievable  use  of  these  resources 
could  have  some  slight  impact  on  supply  for  the  time  period  required 
for  construction.     Ample  supplies  of  all  these  materials  exist, 


4.      Hanp ower 


The  manpower  employed  in  the  construction.  opcTfltlon  and  nmlnteiirtrico 
of  the  selected  Qltornatlve  la  really  a  function  oE  the  funda  cxpendud , 
as  described  In  a  preceding  aoctlon.    The  areii  doca  have  a  higher  than 
normal  unemployment  problem  and  manpowor  is  nvallablo. 

The  All-Bus  Alternatives  VII-XI  have  llttlo  capital  oxponditure  and 
hence  little  manpower  requirements  for  capital  conntructlon.  Tliotr 
disadvantage  is  that  the  manpower  required  to  operate  and  maintain 
them  is  greater  than  the  manpower  required  to  operate  and  molntaln  a 
rail  rapid  transit  ayatera  that  can  carry  a  much  greater  number  of 
passengers . 

The  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I-V  roqulro  extenuivc  capital  InveHtmenta 
and  hence  significant  amount  of  manpower.     Such  a  project  would  bene- 
fit the  region  significantly  by  increasing  employment  and  Improving 
local  economy.    Moreover,  in  cho  long  run,  by  making  this  investment 
in  manpower,  a  more  efficient  land  use  pattern  will  be  fostered  with 
greater  accessibility  provided  to  many  persons.     In  addition,  the 
efficiency  of  the  transportation  system  will  he  considerably  improved 
and  more  passengers  would  be  accommodated  at  lens  cost  per  paaaenger. 

Alternative  VI,  the  aerial  busway,  has  the  diaadvuntago  of  requiring  a 
major  capital  investment  and  hence  a  largo  amount  of  manpower  for  con- 
struction while  not  resulting  in  a  more  operationally  efficient 
system. 

5 .  Energy 

The  focus  In  this  section  is  on  the  energy  requirements  and  savings 
realized  once  the  selected  alternative  has  been  implemented. 

For  the  All-Bus  Alternatives  Vll-X.  In  comparison  with  the  Null  (XI), 
more  energy  would  be  used  by  the  increased  buB  mileage  than  would  be 
saved  by  the  reduction  in  vehicle  trips  and  vehicle  miles  travelled 


(V:iT)  in  the  Regional  Core  Traffic  Impact  Area.  The  additional  equi- 
valent Barrels  of  Oil  (EBO)  that  would  be  used  ranges  between  28,000 
and  33,000  more  EDO's  per  year. 

For  the  Rall/Bua  AltematlvGo  1-V  (Including  the  Doard  Preferred 
Alternative  II) ,  there  would  be  a  net  energy  (EBO)  aavingB  compared 
to  the  Null.  Theae  aovlngs  range  on  an  annual  baslB 
from  29,000  to  38.000  EBO'b. 

For  Altornntivo  VI  there  Ib  only  a  nlight  aaving.  On  an  annual  basis 
only  1,000  EDO's  are  expected  to  be  oavod. 

In  addition  to  the  EBO' a  aavod  by  a  rail  rapid  transit  ayatem,  one 
other  long  terra  aspect  must  be  conaidcrod.     By  Increasing  reliance  on 
electrical  energy  for  tranaportatlon  and  decreasing  reliance  on 
petroleum,  much  of  which  ia  Imported,  a  vital  step  will  have  been 
taken. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  the  beneficial  energy  savings  aspects  of  the 
Rail/Bue  Alternative  reault  in  conservation  of  the  Irretrievable 
resource  of  oil  -  at  least  to  the  extent  that  coal  hydro,  geotherraal, 
nuclear,  etc,  power  arc  available. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  the  energy  required  to  construct,  the  All-Bus 
Alternatives  VII-XI  would  require  little  or  none.    All-Bus  Alternative 
VI  and  the  Rull/Bus  Alternatives  I-V  would  require  significant  amounts. 
To  date,  all  methoda  for  estimating  energy  to  construct  are  suspect^ 
even  those  computed  by  one  source  differed  by  a  factor  of  10  for  the 
same  project.     It  appeara  safe  to  aay  Chut  the  amount  will  vary  with 
the  coat  of  the  project. 

There  la  no  question  but  that  the  energy  required  to  construct  a  rail 
rapid  transit  line  would  be  considerable,  but  it  ia  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  any  more  than  that  required  to  construct  an  eight-lane  free- 
way, and  Its  carrying  capacity  would  be  equal  to  at  least  three  such 
freeways . 

With  energy,  as  with  money,  an  expenditure  must  be  made  Co  achieve  a 
net  gain. 


6.       Environmental  Accidents 


No  accidents  which  would  result  in  irreversible  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment can  be  foreseen  as  a  result  of  the  Implementation  of  any  of  the 
Regional  Core  Transit  Improvement  Alternatives  evaluated  in  this 
report . 


GROWTH  INDUCING  IMPACTS 
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XI.     GROWTH  INDUCING  IMPAGTS 


A.       ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

1 .       Additonal  Employment  Opportunities 

The  economic  growth  of  the  Regional  Core  and  the  entire  region  would 
be  appreciably  stimulated  by  the  number  of  jobs  created  as  a  result  of 
a  major,  capital  intensive  transportation  improvement  project.  There 
would  be  three  categories  of  additional  employment;  construction 
related,  system  related,  and  community  employment,  as  discussed  below. 

a.      Construction  related  jobs  are  all  those  required  to  design  and 

construct  the  project,  as  well  as  those  involved  in  producing  the 
raw  materials  used  in  construction  (cement,  aggregate  lumber, 
steel,  etc.),  and  those  involved  in  fabricating  and  assembling 
the  many  items  of  special  equipment  required  (rail  cars  and  all 
their  components,   electrical  sub-stations,  train  control  and 
communications,  and  fare  collection  equipment)  and,  of  course, 
many  people  would  be  involved  in  transporting  all  of  these 
materials  and  equipment. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  a  one  billion  dollar  project 
of  this  nature  would  create  20,000  to  30,000  man  years  of  employ- 
ment, or  an  average  of  3000  to  5000  jobs  per  year  for  5  to  6 
years  on  site. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  considerable  number  of  jobs  created 
in  Che  service  industries  -  a  generally  recognized  result  of  a 
major  project  anywhere. 

b.       System  related  jobs  are  those  required  to  operate  and  maintain 

the  transit  system.  Rail/Bus  Alternatives  I  to  V  would  result  in 
a  need  for  from  300  to  400  employees  to  be  train  operators,  train 


car  tnaincenance  and  repair  mechanics,   track  and  structure  main- 
tenance and  repair  people,  security  people,  electronics  and 
communication  maintenance  and  repair  people,  plus  administrative 
and  management  personnel. 

All-Bus-Altematives  VI-X  would  require  from  about  300  to  as  many 
as  900  more  personnel,  moat  of  whom  would  be  bus  operators, 
but  some  mechanics  and  supervisory  personnel  also. 

c.       Community  Employment 

The  Regional  Core  includes  9  major  employment  centers.     In  1970,  it 
was  estimated  that  5A1.600  jobs  were  located  in  this  area,  which 
includes  the  CBD,  Wilshire,  Miracle  Mile,  Hollywood,  Universal  City 
and  North  Hollywood.    Without  factoring  in  the  effects  of  Rapid  Tran- 
sit, employment  in  the  Regional  Core  is  expected  to  increase  by  2%  by 
1990.     It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  a  rail  rapid  transit  line 
were  constructed,  and  began  operation  by  1987,  more  than  a  IX  increase 
in  jobs  would  be  expected  by  1990. 

The  Central  Business  District,  Hollywood  and  North  Hollywood  communi- 
ties have  mounted  active  redevelopment  and  revltalization  projects. 
They  are  trying  to  stem  the  decline  of  their  areas  and  reverse  the  job 
loss  trends  of  recent  years.     It  Is  likely  that  rapid  transit  could  be 
a  major  factor  in  reversing  this  decline.    The  Urban  Design  Consultants 
and  Economic  Consultants  project  that  in  the  vicinity  of  six  sample 
stations,  over  6,000,000  square  feet  of  new  development  would  be 
expected  to  occur. 

2 .      Benefit  to  Local  Economy 

The  Impact  on  Che  local  economy  has  been  estimated  in  other  areas  to 
be  as  much  as  $3  for  every  $1  spent  on  the  project.     In  addition  to 
direct  impact  of  the  funds  going  into  payrolls,  and  material  and 


equipment  purchased  and  transported,  such  a  project  would  result  in 
significant  sales  tax  revenues.     In  subsequent  years  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  in  property  tax  revenue  as  a  result 
of  increased  values  of  property  within  transit  station  influence 
areas.    Further,  to  the  extent  that  the  project  would  relieve  un- 
employment there  would  be  savings  in  welfare  and  unemployment  pay- 
ments , 

Again,   the  extent  of  these  impacts  on  the  economy  would  be  directly 
related  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  project  that  was  invested  in  per- 
manent facilities. 

B.       POPULATION  GROWTH 

The  Los  Angeles  Concept  Plan  features,   in  the  Regional  Core,  nine 
high  density  residential/commercial  centers  connected  by  a  rapid 
transit  system.     Between  1975  and  1990,  an  increase  in  residential 
population  of  7.27.  was  projected  in  the  Regional  Core  without  factoring 
in  the  effect  of  a  rapid  transit  system.     The  city  is  expected  to  grow 
by  10%  in  population  during  that  same  period.     With  a  significantly 
improved  transit  system  (Alternatives  I-V)  more  than  7.27c  increase  in 
the  Regional  Core  could  be  expected,  although  there  are  other  factors 
that  will  assist  in  inducing  increased  residential  and  commercial 
construction.     These  factors  include  favorable  land  use  and  zoning 
policies.    Many  steps  have  been  taken  in  these  areas  including  Che 
adoption  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  of  the  "Center  Concept  Plan"  which 
calls  for  high  density  connected  by  mass  rapid  transit.  Zoning 
capacity  exists  to  encourage  this  type  of  development. 

The  All  Bus  Alternatives  VI-XI  would  not  assist  in  implementing  the 
"Concept"  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
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XII.     COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 


A.  GOALS 

The  goals  of  the  Community  Participation  Program  Mere  the  following; 

1.  To  develop  a  public  awareness  of  the  program,   and  then  to  achieve 
a  community  consensus  that  the  selection  and  Implementation  of 
the  Preferred  Alternative  Is  necessary. 

2.  To  work  with  the  community  in  developing  or  modifying  goals  as  a 
result  of  the  Regional  Core  Transit  Alternatives  Analysis  and 
assist  the  community  In  reaching  decisions  on  plan  specifics. 

B.       PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  GUIDELINES 

A  profile  was  developed  on  all  affected/interested  communities  and 
their  major  concerns.     Issues  of  particular  Interest  to  these  communi- 
ties were  Identified  and  preliminary  research  was  done  to  address 
them.    These  Issues  were  grouped,  based  upon  their  Importance  to  (1) 
corridor  residents,   (2)  out-ot-corrldor  residents,   (3)  affected 
businesses,   (4)  municipalities,   (5)  transit  dependents. 

Milestones  for  public  participation  during  the  Alternatives  Analysis 
process,  and  their  principal  objectives  were  designated  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  initial  stages  of  the  alternatives  development  so  that 
community  suggestions  would  be  addressed. 

2.  After  refinement  of  transit  alternatives  -  so  that  the  community 
would  be  able  to  comment  on  their  environmental,  physical  and 
operating  characteristics. 


3,       During  evaluation  of  patronage  estimates,  operating  plans  and 

operating  and  capital  cost  estimates  of  the  eleven  alternatives  - 
so  that  connnunity  cotranent  would  be  received  on  these  aspects  of 
the  alternatives,  and  preferences  expressed. 

C.       GROUP  MEETINGS 

Public  Participation  activities  conducted  with  interested  communities 
and  the  results  of  these  activities  are  as  follows: 

1.  Community  Meetings 

Corridor  residents  and  businesses  were  identified  as  those  directly 
affected  by  this  program  and  therefore,   the  most  important  community 
to  involve  in  the  Alternatives  Analysis  process.     To  encourage  their 
participation,  four  rounds  of  community  meetings  were  conducted 
throughout  the  Regional  Core  by  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  staff  with 
the  assistance  of  SCRTD  staff.     Publicity  in  advance  of  these  meetings 
included  newspaper  announcements,   spot  radio  and  T.V.  announcements, 
notices  on  buses,  and  notices  mailed  to  a  broad  list  of  community 
leaders  and  organizations  as  supplied  by  City  Council  offices. 

2.  Organization  Meetings 

In  pursuit  of  attaining  further  awareness  of  the  Regional  Core  Transit 
Alternatives  Analysis,  meetings  have  been  held  with  numerous  civic  and 
professional  organizations,  such  as  (1)  Chambers  of  Commerce,  (2)  Pro- 
fessional Groups,  (3)  Labor.  (A)  Specifically  Interested  Service  Orga- 
nizations . 

In  all  cases  the  organizations  have  sho™  appreciation  at  being  in- 
volved in  the  project,   and  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  be  kept 
involved  In  and  aware  of  its  progress  until  the  final  decision  on 
this  Preferred  Alternative  was  made,  and  the  necessary  local  funding 


committed.     They  were  asked  to  express  their  preference  in  the 
form  of  formal  resolutions  to  local  decision-makinp  bodies. 

a.  Affected  Businesses  in  the  Regional  Core 

Contacts  were  made  with  the  business  community  through  the 
several  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  business  organizations  in 
the  Regional  Core. 

The  transportation  committees  of  these  organizations  received  several 
presentations  on  the  alternatives  and  generally  indicated  keen  interest 
in  the  program.    They  also  were  very  interested  in  the  comparative 
cost  data.     The  following  were  some  of  their  main  concerns: 

•  Transportation  is  presently  such  a  problem  in  the  study  area 
(especially  along  Wilshire)  that  businesses  are  losing  good 
employees . 

•  Exclusive  bus  lanes  would  have  a  tremendous  negative  impact 
on  the  businesses  along  these  streets. 

•  Rail  construction  should  be  done  so  as  to  cause  as  little 
disruption  as  possible, 

•  Cost-effectiveness  should  be  one  of  the  main  criteria  in 
selecting  the  system. 

b.  Regionwide  Organizations 

In  addition  to  organizations  within  the  Regional  Core  area,  several 
regional  organizations  that  demonstrated  special  interest  were  also 
made  part  of  the  Community  Participation  Program.     Such  organizations 
as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Sierra  Club,  Los  Angeles  County 
Organization  for  Economic  Development  Program   (OEDP) ,   the  Urban  League, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Employees  Association   (LACE A) ,  the  Building  In- 
dustry Associates  and  the  Los  Angeles  NAACP  all  have  participated. 


The  goals  for  working  with  these  organizations  were  the  same  as  for 
Che  organizations  within  the  Regional  Core.     Results  of  meetings  were 
similar  to  those  for  the  other  organizations. 

3.       Media  Representatives 

A  number  of  information  briefings  were  held  with  media  representatives 

(1)  to  encourage    publicity  for  the  Citizen  Participation  Program,  and 

(2)  to  ensure  accurate  media  coverage  of  the  project.     All  regional 
newspapers  and  electronic  media  were  contacted,  but -particular  emphasi 
was  given  to  the  local  newspapers  circulated  in  the  Regional  Core 

area. 

Background  information  on  the  Regional  Transit  Development  Program 
(RTDP)  and  the  specific  scope  of  the  Regional  Core  Transit  Alterna- 
tives Analysis  were  the  main  issues  discussed  during  the  briefings. 
Follow-up  information  and  graphics  on  the  eleven  alternatives  were 
given  at  subsequent  meetings. 

The  overall  response  of  the  media  to  the  meetings  was  favorable. 
Additional  briefings  were  held  just  prior  to  the  formal  hearings 
on  July  7,   8.   and  9 .  1979. 

4.       Elected  Officials 

Continually  updated  information  on  the  Regional  Core  Transit  Alterna- 
tives Analysis  has  been  provided  to  national,   state  and  local  elected 
officials  who  (1)  represent  jurisdictions  falling  within  the  Regional 
Core  and  (2)  are  legislators  who  would  be  involved  in  an  eventual 
decision  on  this  project. 

There  was  active  interface  with  the  offices  of  L.  A.   City  Council 
members  whose  districts  comprise  the  Regional  Core.     Briefings  have 
been  held  for  the  council  members  and  their  staffs.     Council  represen 
tatives  frequently  attended  the  community  meetings. 


Other  officials  received  a  schedule  of  the  program,  notices  of  all 
community  meetings,  copies  of  public  information  materials  and  a  sum- 
mary report  of  presentations  made  in  their  districts. 

5.      L.  A.  City  Board  and  Commissions 

Los  Angeles  City  Boards  and  Commissions,  whose  activities  might  be 
affected  by  our  program,  were  notified  of  our  project  and  asked  if 
they  would  like  a  briefing.     Eight  of  the  ten  contacted  did  request 
more  information  and  presentations  were  made.     All  of  the  Commissions 
briefed  were  very  interested  in  the  project  and  asked  for  a  follow-up 
presentation  on  the  alternatives.    They  were  pleased  to  be  informed 
during  the  planning  stages,  and  appreciated  the  fact  that  their  comments 
were  solicited  this  early  in  the  Alternative  Analysis.  Additional 
meetinps  were  also  scheduled  with  these  Boards  and  Commissions  prior 
to  the  public  hearings. 

6.       Inter-Agency  Coordination 

There  is  a  Marketing  Sub-Committee  of  the  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee which  has  a  primary  purpose  of  coordinating  all  communication 
and  publicity  with  the  public  on  the  various  elements  of  the  RTDP. 
The  Committee  consists  of  representatives  from  SCAG,  CALTRANS ,  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission,   the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Redevelopment  Agency,  L.  A.   County  and  City  and  the  SCRTD.     The  SCRTD 
representative  has  served  as  chairman  of  this  sub -commit tee  during 
most  of  the  period  of  its  existence.     It  has  provided  information 
to  the  public  on  each  element  of  the  RTDP. 

7 ,      State  and  Federal  Agencies 

Some  State  agencies  were  consulted  directly  on  aspects  of  the  study  of 
concern  to  the  particular  agency.    For  example,  the  California  Air 
Resources  Board  was  contacted  to  determine  a  suitable  methodology  for 


evaluating  air  quality  impacts  of  the  various  alternatives.  Meetings 
were  also  held  with  menibers  of  the  State  Cultural  Heritage  Preservation 
Office  to  discuss  potential  impacts  of  the  alternatives  on  cultural- 
historic  resources.     Based  on  these  meetings  a  cultural-historic 
impact  analysis  methodology  was  developed  for  the  study.  Requirements 
and  concerns  of  other  State  and  Federal  Agencies  were  generally 
addressed  by  following  written  study  guidelines  dealing  with  the 
various  areas  of  concern  and  by  consulting  SCAG ,  which  is  the  regional 
representative  for  many  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

D.       INFORMAL  PUBLIC  MEETINGS 

1.  At  the  initial  meetings,   the  Regional  Core  Transit  Alternatives 
Analysis  and  its  scope  of  work  were  explained,  as  well  as  its  relationsh 
to  the  4-Element  Regional  Transit  Development  Program.    The  range  of 
alternatives  from  rail  rapid  transit  to  exclusive  bus  lanes  on  surface 
streets  to  modest  improvements  In  the  present  bus  system  was  explained. 
Participants  were  asked  to  make  suggestions  for  alternatives  to  be 
included  for  consideration. 

Those  who  attended  the  meetings  were  receptive  to  the  presentation. 
Key  concerns  expressed  were; 

•  Costs  of  the  alternatives  and  funding  sources. 

•  Property  taxes  were  presently  too  high  and  could  not 
be  considered  as  funding  sources. 

•  Earthquake  dangers  involved  in  a  subway. 

•  Citizen  input  be  incorporated  into  the  decisionmaking 
process . 

•  Adamant  opposition  to  cut-and-cover  construction 
of  subway. 

2.  The  second  round  of  meetings  went  into  detail  on  the  operating 
and  environmental  characteristics  of  the  eleven  alternatives  which  had 
been  developed.     Although  attendance  was  modest,  the  participants  were 
quite  knowledgeable  and  the  discussions  resulted  in  valuable  input  to 
the  analysis  process.    Generally  speaking,  the  participants  appeared 


to  favor  a  rail  system  over  bus  at  this  stage.     However,  expansion  and 
improvement  of  bus  service  to  supplement  the  rail  system  was  considered 
vital.    The  need  for  cost  information  was  re-emphasized,  and  inquiries 
Into  financing  techniques  were  numerous , 

3.  At  the  third  round  of  meetings,  the  patronage  estimates  and  ope- 
rating and  capital  cost  estimates  were  presented  for  each  of  the 
eleven  alternatives.    Attendance  at  this  series  of  meetings  was 
hampered  by  heavy  rains.     However,  those  who  did  attend  provided 
useful  feedback. 

4.  At  the  fourth  round  of  meetinps,   the  results  of  the  evaluation  were 
explained;  the  various  alternatives  compared  In  terms  of  patronape,  ■ 
cost,   efficiency  and  environmental  impacts;   and  the  possible  financing 
arrangements  were  shown. 

People  have  been  particularly  Interested  to  know  that  the  opportunity 
exists  to  proceed  with  a  rapid  transit  starter  line  without  havinp  to 
add  any  new  taxes . 

Very  quickly  after  viewing  and  hearing  of  the  results  of  the  analysis, 
the  groups  focused  on  such  matters  as : 

•  When  could  construction  of  a  rail  line  begin? 

•  How  lonp  would  It  take  to  put  Into  operation? 

•  1-Ihat  extensions  could  and/or  should  be  made  to  a  starter 
line? 

•  How  much  or  little  disruption  would  there  be  during 
construction? 

The  Hollywood  contnunity  proups  expressed  a  stronp  desire  for  locating 
the  Hollywood  station  at  Cahuenga  and  Hollywood  Boulevards.  Upon 
reevaluatton  of  possible  station  locations  in  the  Hollywood  area. 
It  was  concluded  that  location  of  a  station  along  Hollywood  Boulevard 
at  Cahuenpa,  instead  of  Las  Paltpas,  was  a  better  choice. 


XIII.    PUBLIC  HEARINGS  AND  RESPONSE  TO  COMMENTS 


XIII     PUBLIC  HEARINGS  AND  RESPONSE  TO  COMMENTS 


This  chapter  details  the  entire  effort  of  the  official  public  hearing 
process  chat  was  conducted  on  the  project  and  includes:     (1)  an  over- 
view of  the  process,  with  locations  of  the  hearings;     (2)  the  official 
notice  of  public  hearings;     (3)  listing  of  the  speakers  testifying 
of  the  public  hearings;     (4)  fully  written  text  of  letters  and  state- 
ments, with  accompanying  index;     (5)  responses  to  substantive  (written 
and  oral)  comments  and  (6)  statements   (written  and  oral)  of  preference 
for  alternatives. 

The  written  comments  consist  of  formal  letters  and  are  included  verbatim 
in  this  final  report;  while  the  voluminous  transcripts  resulting  from 
the  oral  testimony  are  on  file  with  the  District  Secretary,  and  are 
available  for  public  inspection.     The  Rapid  Transit  staff  of  SCRTD 
examined  all  such  written  and  oral  comments  based  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  document  and  the  hearinf>s;  re-evaluated  the  Draft  AA/ETS/EIR  in 
view  of  all  substantive  comments;  and  produced  this  final  report  based 
upon  such  re-evaluation. 

A.  OVERVIEW 

1 ,  Introduction 

In  order  to  encourage  feedback  from  the  general  public  in  response  to  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) ,   the  Federal  Government,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) .  requires  that 
at  least  one  public  hearing  be  conducted.     In  contrast,   the  State  Govern- 
ment, under  provisions  of  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act   (CEQA) , 
does  not  have  such  a  requirement.     However,  in  order  to  allow  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  organizations,  and  agencies,  to  express  their  opinion 
directly  to  SCRTD 's  Board  of  Directors,   thereby  maximizing  public  input 
and  comment,   the  District  has  gone  beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  such 
minimum  requirements.     In  particular.  SCRTD  held  a  total  of  six  sessions 
of  formal  public  hearings,   located  in  four  different  geographical  areas 
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within  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core.    These  hearings  were  held  on 
July  9    10    and  11,  1979;  both  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening;  and 
were  located  In  the  North  Hollywood/San  Fernando  Valley  Area  (two  hearings) , 
Hollywood/west  Hollywood  Area  (one  hearing)  Fairfax/West  Wilahire  Area 
(one  hearing),   and  the  Wilshlre/Central  Business  District  Area  (two 
hearings) . 

2.      Methodolopv  and  Approach 

a       Criteria  for  Locations 

The  selection  of  these  four  geographical  locations  was  based 
upon  (1)  the  desire  to  cover  the  entire  Regional  Core;  (2) 
the  multiplicity  of  citizen  and  business  interests,  and  (3) 
convenience  in  terns  of  accessibility  (walking  distance  or 
bus  transportation)  and  parking  facilities. 

b.      Publicity  Campaign 

Extensive  public  notice  about  the  hearings  was  given  through- 
out Los  Angeles  County  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following : 

(1)  150  local  community  newspapers  including  foreign  language 
newspapers ; 

(2)  Metropolitan  Newspapers ; 

(3)  Three  radio  stations  (Including  special  interviews) ; 

(4)  Several  television  stations  (including  special  news 
segments) ; 

(5)  50,000  "Take  One"  brochures  providing  notice  of  the  public 
hearings  available  on  every  bus  line  throughout  the 
regional  core  area: 

(6)  Distribution  of  the  full  technical  study  to  public  libraries 
and  further  distribution  to  individuals  upon  special  request; 

(7)  Distribution  of  nearly  4,000  Executive  Summaries; 

(8)  Notices  to  all  local  community  groups  of  which  the 
District  had  knowledge; 

(9)  Personal  appearances  by  SCRTD  community  representatives 
at  meetings  of  local  community  groups. 
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(10)  Notices  to  all  local,  state,  and  federal  offices  with 
any  relevant  interest; 

(11)  A  direct  mailing  list  of  over  700  that  Included  notices 
to  potentially  impacted  business,  recreational,  cultural, 
and  entertainment  centers;  as  well  as  individual  citizens, 
organizations,  associations,  and  elected  officials.  This 
direct  mailing  Included  a  copy  of  the  Executive  Summary 
Report  on  the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR;  along  with  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  SCRTD  Board  of  Directors;   a  notice 
from  UllTA;  and  a  Notice  of  Public  Hearings. 

(12)  Notice  of  Public  Hearings  were  mailed  to  all  elected 
officials  in  the  Regional  Core  area. 

Conduct  of  Hearings 

In  order  to  provide  the  widest  opportunity  for  both  working 
(day  or  night)  and  non-working  individuals  to  attend  these 
hearings,  sessions  were  set  up  for  the  evening  as  well  as  the 
afternoon.     Each  session  was  opened  using  the  same  format  of 
giving  the  purpose  of  the  hearings,  a  summary  of  the  work  done, 
and  a  report  on  the  publication  of  the  "Notice  of  Intent"  to 
hold  the  hearings.     There  were  both  scheduled  and  non-scheduled 
appearances  of  various  speakers.    Those  who  were  scheduled  had 
specific  "time-slots"  within  which  to  speak,  and  all  other 
speakers  (i.e..  non-scheduled)  were  worked  around  such  specific 
time-slots.     In  general,  all  sessions  ran  continuously,  aver- 
aging about  one  speaker  every  five  minutes .    Transcripts  were 
taken  of  all  verbal  testimony  in  its  entirety.     The  voluminous 
transcripts  resulting  from  this  oral  testimony  are  on  file 
with  the  District  Secretary  and  are  available  for  public  in- 
spection.    Finally,  all  persons  at  these  hearings  were  made 
aware  that  there  was  an  additional  30-day  period  (until  August 
12,  1979)  to  submit  any  written  comments  on  the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR. 


d.       Results  and  Conclualons 

The  hearings  ran  a  cumulative  total  of  13  hours,  with  a  con- 
comitant 404  persons  attending.     Within  this  total.  144  persons 
gave  oral  testimony  and  13  of  these  submitted  written  comments. 
In  terms  of  preference.  Alternative  II  was  supported  by  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  with  80  oral  testifiers  supporting 
tt;  while  the  second  most  favored  option  was  Alternative  III. 
with  10  oral  supporters. 

The  variety  of  political,  labor,  business,  community,  and 
educational  leaders,   as  well  as  environmental  groups  and 
citizens  in  general,   represented  a  multiplicity  of  viewpoints 
which  contributed  to  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  hearings. 
Moreover,   the  total  attendance  of  404  people  at  such  sessions 
reflects  strong  citizen  interest  in  rapid  transit  development 
in  Los  Angeles,   as  well  as  the  excellent  lines  of  communication 
that  have  been  established  with  the  coiraimnity  as  a  whole. 


B.       OFFICIAL  NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


The  official  "Notice  of  Intent  to  Hold  Public  Hearings"  was  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  Regional  Core  and  beyond.     Specifically,  such  notice 
was  printed  in  the:     (1)  Los  Angeles  Times.   (2)  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,    (3)  Valley  News,    (4)  Los  Angeles  Sentinel.    (5)  Wilshire  Press, 
(6)  Pico  Post,    (7)  Hollywood  Independent,  and  (8)  La  Opinion,  In 
addition,   these  documents  were  mailed  to  all  elected  officials  in  the 
Regional  Core,  as  well  as  all  relevant  federal,   state,  and  local  public 
agencies.     Moreover,   in  libraries  and  other  public  buildings,  the 
notices  were  prominently  displayed  for  the  community  at  large  to  see. 
This  official  "Notice  of  Intent"  is  printed  in  its  entirety  in  this 
section  and  follows  next. 
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NOTICE  OP  INTENT  TO  HOLD  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
DRAFT  ALTERNATIVES  ANALYSIS/ 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT/ 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT 
ON  TRANSIT  IMPROVEMENT  ALTERNATIVES 
IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  REGIONAL  CORE, 

A  PROJECT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 
UNDER  A  TECHNICAL  STUDIES  GRANT  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION, 
URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION  (UMTA) 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  concurrently  with  the  release  of  said  report, 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
(SCRTD)  intends  to  liold  Public  Hearings  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  com- 
ments from  interested  and  concerned  organizations  and  community  groups 
on  the  economic,  social  and  environmental  impacts  of  various  rail/bus  and 
all-bus  mass  transit  improvement  alternatives  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Core. 

The  Regional  Core  is  defined,  fof  the  purpose  of  this  report,  as  the 
area  lying  northerly  of  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  and  extending  westerly 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Business  District  to  Robertson  Boulevard  and 
includes  Hollywood  and  the  Studio  City/North  Hollywood  area  in  the  San 
Fernanda  Valley. 

The  locations,  dates  and  times  scheduled  for  these  official  public 
hearings  are  as  follows: 


NORTH  HOLLYWOOD/SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  AREA  -  Monday,  July  9,  1979 

Location;  1  loward  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge 

4222  Vineland  Avenue 
(Father  Serra  Room) 

Time:  2:00  P.M.  -  4:00  P.M. 

7:00  P.M.  :  9:00  P.M. 

HOLLYWOOD/WEST  HOLLYWOOD  AREA  -  Tuesday.  July  10.  1979 

Location:    ,        Hollywood  High  School  Auditorium 
1521  N.  Highland  Avenue 

(Corner  of  Highland  Avenue  and  Sunset  Boulevard) 


FAIRFAX/WEST  WILSHIRE  AREA  -  Tuesday.  July  10,  1979 

Location:  Fairfax  High  School  Auditorium 

78S0  Melrose  Avenue 

(Corner  of  Melrose  Avenue  and  Fairfax  Avenue) 
Time:  7:00  P.M.  -  9:00  P.M. 

WILSHIRE/CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  AREA  -  Wednesday,  July  U,  1979 

Location:  Great  Western  Savings  &  Loan 

3660  Wilshire  Boulevard 
(Community  Room  on  Mezzanine  Level) 

Time:  2:00  P.M.  -  4:00  P.M. 

7:00  P.M.  -  9:00  P.M. 

The  alternatives  which  are  the  subject  of  the  hearings  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  SCRTD's  Draft  Alternatives  Analysis/ Environmental  Impact 
Statement/Environmental  Impact  Report  on  Transit  System  Improvements 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core  (AA/EIS/EIR)  dated  May  18.  1979.  The 
various  alternatives  are  grouped  into  three  categories: 


•  Five-combinatinn  Rail  Rapid  Transit/ 
Feeder  Bus  Alternatives 

•  Five  Bus-Only  Alternatives 

•  One  "Status  Quo"  Alternative. 

Not  sooner  tlian  30  days  following  completion  of  the  hearings  on  Che 
Draft  Report,  the  District's  Board  of  Directors"  will,  after  considering  all 
pertinent  comments,  select  a  preferred  alternative  which  will  Chen  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Urban  Jvlass  Transporcation  Administration  (UMTA).  Tlie 
District  will  also  submit,  at  the  same  rime,  its  application  to  UMTA  for  a 
grant  of  funds  wi,th  which  to  proceed  with  Fteliminary  Engineering  on  the 
selected  and  approved  alcernacive. 

Upon  complerion  of  the  Preliminary  Engineering  process,  UMTA  will 
decide  whether  or  noc  to  commit  funding  for  Che  Final  Design  and  Construc- 
tion of  the  preferred  alternative. 

Among  the  concerns  given  particular  attention  in  this  Draft  Report 
are  the  comparable  numbers  of  riders  attracted  and  the  capital  and  operating 
costs  of  the  various  alcernatives,  and  the  relative  environmental,  energy  and 
community  benefits. 

All  persons,  community  and  civic  organizations  and  public  agencies 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  transportation  in  Los  Angeles  are 
urged  to  appear  and  be  heard  at  one  of  these  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  their  preference  from  among  the  Alternatives.   We  shall  appreci- 
ate receiving  their  formal  resolutions  or  letters  at  the  same  time. 

Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
Marvin  Holen,  ■  President 


C.     LISTING  OF  SPEAKERS  TESTIFYING  AT  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


These  formal  public  hearings  ran  a  cumulative  total  of  13  hours, 

with  a  corresponding  14't  persona  giving  oral  testimony. 

What  follows  is  a  list  of  speakers  in  the  order  in  which  they 

appeared  at  each  hearing.     Individual  speakers  are  referenced 

by  session .  locaDion ,  date  ,  time  (afternoon /evening)  and 

transcript  page  number.     By  utilizing  this  reference  system, 

one  can  easily  locate  the  actual  text  of  a  specific  oral 

testimony  within  the  transcript.     The  six  volumes  of  the  transcript 

are  on  file  with  the  District  Secretary  and  are  available  for  public 

review. 


LISTING  OF  SPEAKERS  TESTIFYING  AT  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


Session  A  -  North  Hollywood 
July  9,  1979  -  Afternoon 


Speaker  and  Transcript  Page  Reference 


1.  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  (p. 14) 

2.  Councilwoman  Pat  Russell  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  (p. 23) 

3.  Congressman  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.  (p. 25) 

4.  Larry  Spungin  representing  MCA/Universal  (p. 28) 

5.  Dr.  Alice  Thurston,  President  of  Los  Angeles  Valley  College  (p. 29) 

6.  Attorney  Byron  Cook  (p. 31) 

7.  Dr.  Abe  Falick  --  Coalition  for  Rapid  Transit  (p. 34) 

8.  Richard  Luehrs,  Executive  Director 

North  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 38) 

9.  Ms.  Reba  Roebuck  --  California  Retired  Teacher's  Association  (p. 39) 

10.  Mr.  Steve  Morris  --  Los  Angeles  Urban  League  (p. 42) 

11.  Beverly  Garland  --  Honorary  Mayor  of  North  Hollywood  (p. 46) 

12.  Roger  Scanard  —  Valley  Wide  Streets,  Highway  & 

Transportation  Committee  (p. 47) 

13.  George  Falcon      Gtizens  for  Rail  California  (p. 50) 

14.  Leo  Potucek  --  North  Hollywood  PAC  {p. 52) 

15.  Peggy  Schade      Studio  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 52) 

16.  Glenn  Bailey.  President  --  West  Los  Angeles  County  Resource 

Conservation  District  (p. 54) 

17.  Councilwoman  Joy  Picus  --  Los  Angeles  City  Council  (p. 58) 

18.  Dennis  Cannon  --  Past  President  CAFVI  (p. 60) 

19.  Charlotte  Saldick  --  S.  F.  Valley  Fair  Housing  Council  (p. 65) 

20.  Joseph  Dunn      Student  (p. 66) 

21.  lone  Buie  —  San  Fernando  Valley  Sierra  Club  (p. 68) 

22.  Ben  Bogarcz      Pacific  Electric  Motorman  (p. 71) 


XIII-6 


Session  B      North  Hollywood 


July  9,  1979  -  Evening 


Speaker  and  Transcript  Page  Reference 


1.  Mr.  James  B.  McKenna  --  AM-CAL  Realty  Inc.  (p. 14) 

2.  Mr.  David  Downing  -  L.  A .  City  &  County  Area  Agency  on 

Aging  Committee  (p.  17) 

3.  Mr.  Bruce  Miller      P. A  .C,  North  Hollywood  (p. 21) 

4.  Mr.  Bill  Steward  --  Mayor's  San  Fernando  Valley  Advisory 

Committee  (p. 23) 

5.  Kurt  Colicchio  --  Studen.  Hughes  Junior  High  School  (p. 24) 

6.  Guy  McCreary      North  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 26) 

7.  Fred  Valentine  --  Private  Citizen  (p. 28) 

8.  Robert  Richmond  --  Private  Citizen  (p. 29) 

9.  Richard  Cowsill  -  President  of  the  Student  body  at  Los  Angeles 

Valley  College  (p. 31) 
10.  Dwight  Winegar  —  Student  at  San  Fernando  Valley  College  (p. 34) 

U.  Patrick  Moser  --  L.  A.  County  Democratic  Central 

Committee  (p. 36) 

12.  Gordon  Clint  --  Winnetka  Chaniber  of  Commerce  (p. 39) 

13.  Frank  Pine  -  United  Chambers  of  San  Fernando  Valley  (p. 39) 

14.  Greg  Roberts  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 48) 

15.  Phyllis  Roi>erts  -  President,  N.  Hollywood  Chamber  of 

Commerce  {p. 51) 

16.  Mr.  Sheldon  Walters  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 54) 

17.  I^orothy  Downing  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 58) 

18.  Art  Schneider  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 59) 

19.  Bryan  Allen  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 60) 

20.  J.  Crawford  -  Small  Business  Owner  (p. 62) 

21.  Rick  Rofman  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 63) 

22.  Leon  Opseth  -  Homeowner;  North  Hollywood  Redevelopment 

Committee  (p. 66) 


Session  C  -  Hollywood  High 


HoUywoocI 
July  10,  1979  -  Afternoon 


Speaker  and  Transcript  Page  Reference 


1.  Mr.  SherriU  Corwin  -  Board  of  CHrectors,  LosAngeles 

Philharmonic  S:  Music  Center  (p.  16) 

2.  Mrs.  Daniel  Frost  -  Represendng  the  Los  Angeles  County 

Museum  of  Arc  (p.  19) 

3.  Mr.  L.  J.  Murphy  -  West  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 22) 

4.  Rose  Heller  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 23) 

5.  Joyce  Snyder  -  Do  It  Now  Foundation  {serves  hospitals)  (p. 25) 

6.  Mrs.  D.  Hicks  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 27) 

7.  Norris  Dabbs  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 28) 

8.  Bo  Young  -  Representing  Los  Angeles  City  Councilwoman 

Peggy  Stevenson  (p. 31) 

9.  Mr.  Sheldon  Davidow  -  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 31) 

10.  Leonard  Reeg  -  Hollywood  Coordinating  Council  (p. 40) 

11.  Mr.  Bob  DiPietro  -  Hollywood  Revitalizacion  Committee  {p. 41) 

12.  Tim  Creedon  -  Hollywood  Bowl  )p.46) 

13.  Bill  Sisson  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 49) 

14.  Mr.  Oscar  Singer  -  (Yivate  Citizen  (p. 56) 

15.  Lazear  Israel  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 58) 

16.  Mr.  Edmund  ].  Russ  -  Chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 

Transportation  Commission  (p. 59) 

17.  Ms.  Nancy  Burns,  Representing  State  Senator  David  A.  Roberti  (p. 65) 

18.  Dan  Narvaez  -  Rosewood  Senior  Citizen's  Center 

19.  Mr.  Barry  Adler  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 66) 

20.  Peter  Stoner  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 69) 

21.  Howard  Watts  -  Private  Citizen  (p.  70) 

22.  Eugene  Henning  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 71) 


XlIl-7 


Session  U  --  l-alrtax  Hign  acnooi 


July  10,  1979  —  Evening 


Speaker  and  Transcript  Page  Reference 


1.  Bob  Geoghegan,  Respresenting  Supervisor  Edmund  D. 

Edelman  (p.  16) 

2.  Ms.  Karen  Labinger  -  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  (p. 20) 

3.  Mr.  Bud  Siegal  -  West  Hollywood  Citizens  Advisory 

Committee  (p. 23) 

4.  Mr.  Rod  Diamond  -  Retail  Clerks  Union  {p. 26) 

5.  Mr.  Pn\\  Schmidt  -  May  Company  Department  Stores  (p. 27) 

6.  Mr.  Jim  Butler  -  California  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  (p. 31) 

7.  Ricliard  Thompson  -  American  Institute  of  Architects  (p. 35) 

8.  Mr.  Gale  Williams  -  President  of  California  Associairion  of 

Riysically  Handicapped  (p. 39) 

9.  Evelyn  Ghormley  -  American  Association  of  University 

Women  (p. 44) 

10.  Sandra  Spitzer  -  Jewish  Legal  Services  (p. 46) 

11.  Warren  Mardn  -  Century  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 49) 

12.  John  Touchet  -  Future  of  Los  Angeles  Organization  (p. 51) 

13.  Girard  L.  Spencer  -  West  Hollywood  Citizens  Advisory 

Sub-Committee  (p. 55) 

14.  Nancy  Ffearlman  -  Ecology  Center  of  Southern  California  (p. 56) 

15.  Louis  Korn  -  President,  Carthay  Circle  Homeowners 

Association  (p. 65) 

16.  David  Learn  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 68) 

17.  Al  Nyberg  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 74) 

18.  Theodore  Zier  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 77) 

19.  Robert  Richmond  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 79) 

20.  Elliot  Harmer  -  West  Hollywood  Advisory  Council  {p. 80) 


Session  E  -  Wilsliire  ^strict 


july  il,  l^'/V-  Atcernoon 


Speaker  and  Transcript  Page  Reference 


1.  Mr.  Bill  Robertson  -  Los  Angeles  County  Federation 

of  Labor,  AFL/CIO  (p.  13) 

2.  Mr.  Jim  Gordon  -  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p.  15) 

3. "  Rabbi  Wolf  -  Wilshlre  Temple  (p.  16) 

4  Mr.  John  McKay  -  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 17) 

5!  Ms.  Gloria  Schmidt  -  Presideni,  Los  Angeles  County  League 

of  Women  Voters  (p.  18) 

6.  Fred  Terrell  for  Councilman  John  Ferraro  ~  President  of 

the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  (p. 21) 

7,  fvtr.  Frank  Rice  -  Vice  President  of  Bullock's  (p. 24) 
Mr.  Laurence  S.  Caretto  -  Air  Resources  Board  (p. 25) 

9!  Mr.  Glen  Bennett  -  Park  La  Brea  Associates  (p. 28) 

10.  Dr.  James  Cox  -  Dean  of  Students,  Los  Angeles  City  College 

Chancellor's  Committee  on  Transportation  (p. 29) 

11.  Mr.  John  Gendron  -  Sr.  Vice  President,  Public  Affairs 

Director,  ARCO  (p. 32) 

12.  Mr.  Don  Muchmore  -  Sr.  Vice  President,  Corporate  &  Public 

Affairs,  California  Federal  Savings  S:  Loan  (p. 35) 

13.  Mrs.  Toni  Rini  -  Chairwoman,  East  Los  Angeles  Senior  Citizens 

Committee  (p. 39) 

14.  Councilman  Robert  Farrell  -  Representing  Executive  Committee 

of  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments  (p. 43) 

15.  Mr.  Patrick  Ela  -  Director,  Craft  &  Folk  Art  Museum  (p. 48) 

16.  Dr.  Stanley  Rokaw  -  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association  (p. 49) 

17.  Mr.  John  Saito  -  Japanese  American  atizen's  League  (p. 54) 

18.  Ms.  Marge  Klugman  -  Greater  Los  Angeles  Council  on  Deafness  (p. 55) 

19.  Mr.  Tomas  Pompa  -  East  Los  Angeles  Interagency  Coalition  (p. 57) 

20.  Lloyd  De  Marais  -  Computer  Learning  Center  (p. 59) 

21.  Joe  Vasquez  -  East  Los  Angeles  Area  Aging  Advisory  Council 

Chairman  (p.  61) 

22.  Mr.  Earnest  Weber  -  Aames  Bureau  of  Employment  (p. 64) 

23.  Mr.  Tom  Benson  -  Carpenter's  Union  (p. 66) 

24.  David  Gonzales  -  Whittier  Blvd.  Merchants  Association  (p. 66) 

25.  Mr.  Warren  Thorpe  -  Children's  Hospital,  Health  Maintenance 

Organization  (p. 68) 

26.  Meda  Rosado  -  Citizens  Planning  Council  -  Transportation 

Committee  (p. 69) 

27.  Lou  Nau  -  Los  Angeles  Mayor's  Office  for  Handicapped  (p. 71) 

28.  Marvey  Chapman  -  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury  (p. 73) 

29.  Ethel  Blackwel!  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 76) 

30.  Elizabeth  Bell  -  Los  Angeles  Civ,'  College  Student  Council  (p. 78) 

31.  Marge  Webb  -  Private  Citizen,  Sculptor,  uses  Art  Institute  (p. 79) 

32.  Richard  Workman  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 80) 

33.  Mrs.  H.  Mellow  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 82) 

34.  Jim  Gagnon  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 87) 


Session  F  -  Wilshire  District 


July  U,  1979  -  Evening 


Speaker  and  Transcript  Page  Reference 


1.  Mr.  Jack  Hallen  -  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

(ASCE)  (p.  16) 

2.  Robert  Datel  -  District  Director,  California  Department  of 

Transportation,  District  7  (p.  18) 

3,  Mr.  Ken  Gregory  -  American  Planning  Association  (APA)  (p. 21) 

4,  jini  McDermott,  Representing  Assemblyman  Michael  Roos  (p. 25) 
5!  Mr.  Stan  Hart  -  Sierra  Club  (p. 28) 

6.  Mr.  Norm  Murdoch  -  Los  Angeles  County  Planning  Department, 

Director  of  Planning  (p. 31) 

7.  Mrs.  Honora  Wilson  -  American  Lung  Association  (p. 35) 

8.  Ov.  Abe  Falick  -  Coahtion  for  Rapid  Transit  (p. 38) 

9.  Michael  Clements  -  Ecology  Legislative  Action  (p. 47) 

10.  Arch  D.  Crouch  -  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Department  (p. 50) 

11.  Mr.  Dave  Waters  -  Los  Angeles  NAACP  (p. 53) 

12.  Ms.  Evelyn  Kieffer  -  Sutro  Company  (p. 57) 

13.  Joseph  Rocco  -  Citizen  (p. 61) 

14.  Ernest  L.  Crawford  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 64) 

15.  Michael  Rosen  -  Small  Business  Owner  (p. 67) 

16.  John  H.  Welborne  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 71) 

17.  Al  Nyberg  -  U.C.L.A.  (p.76) 

18.  '  James  Seal  -  National  Fight  Back  Organization  (p. 79) 

19.  Ted  Mauritzen  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 82) 

20.  Rex  Links  -  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 89) 

21.  J.  T.  Spencer  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 90) 

22.  Pat  Gibbs  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 93) 

23.  Sheldon  Walter  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 96) 

24.  Bryan  Allen  -  Private  Citizen  (p. 99) 


D.       LETTERS  AND  VJRITTEN  STATEMENTS  RECEIVED  (WITH  INDEX) 


Similar  to  the  oral  testimony,   the  re-evaluation  of  the  Draft  AA/EIS/ 
EIR  and  the  resulting  Final  AA/EIS/EIR  was  based,  in  part,   on  the  written 
comments  in  response  to  Che  distribution  of  the  draft  document  and  the 
hearings.     These  written  comments  consist  of  formal  letters  and  are 
included  verbatim  in  this  section  of  the  final  report.     In  addition, 
the  public  was  made  aware  that  there  was  an  additional  30-day  period 
(until  August  12,   1979)   to  submit  any  written  comments  on  the  Draft 
AA/EIS/EIR  after  the  completion  of  the  formal  hearings. 

There  were  90  written  comments  which  were  received  in  response  to  both 
the  distribution  of  the  draft  document  and  the  public  hearings,  with 
13  of  these  specifically  generated  from  the  oral  testimony,   and  the 
remainder  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  the  draft  report.  What 
follows  is  a  "written  comments  document  package"  which  consists  of  the 
full  text  of  all  the  written  letters  and  comments  received  by  the 
SCRTD  staff.     Immediately  preceding  this  document  package  is  an  index 
which  lists  these  letters  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed. 
Individual  letters  are  referenced  by  the  author  and  the  index  (order) 
number.     By  utilizing  this  reference  system,  one  can  easily  locate  the 
actual  text  of  a  specific  letter  within  the  written  comments  document 
package . 

The  number  of  the  response  to  each  substantive  comment,   (these  responses 
are  contained  in  the  next  section)   is  also  indicated  in  the  margin  of 
the  letters,  wherever  applicable,   for  easy  reference.     In  addition, 
an  asterisk  in  the  index  identifies  letters  that  required  no  response. 

The  index  and  the  letters  follow. 


INDEX  OF  LETTERS  AND  STATEMENTS  RECEIVED 


Index 

Number ' 

Author  of  Letters 

*  I. 

Dorothy  Beffman 

•  2. 

Congressman  Anthony  Beilenson 

*  3. 

Assemblyman  Howard  L.  Berman 

*  4. 

Beneficial  Standard  I'roperties,  Inc. 

5. 

Hollywood  Arts  Council 

6. 

Hollywood  Coordinating  Council 

7. 

Hollywood  Revitalizacion  Committee,  Inc. 

*  8. 

KNBC  Editorial 

9. 

Los  Angeles  City  Council 

10. 

Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  District 

A  Men  Nash 

12. 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

*13. 

North  Hollywood  Project  Area  Committee  -  June  12,  1979 

*14. 

North  Hollywood  Project  Area  Committee  -  July  16,  1979 

*15. 

James  B.  Rives 

16. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  -  FHWA  Region  Nine 

*17. 

Valleywide  Committee  on  Streets,  Highways  &  Transportation 

*18. 

Sheldon  Walter 

♦19. 

Larry  Wartel 

20. 

Westside  Community  For  Independent  Living,  Inc. 

*21. 

Donald  and  Roberta  Whitney 

22. 

City  of  San  Fernando 

*23. 

Trinity  Community  Presbyterian  Church 

*24. 

Mental  Health  Association 

*25. 

Taft  High  School  Community  Advisory  Council 

*26. 

Office  of  Planning  &  Research  (State  Clearinghouse) 

♦27. 

Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 

*28. 

Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Transportation  Commiasioners 

29. 

Edgar  D.  Cahn 

*30. 

Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Building  &  Safety  Commissioners 

31. 

South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District 

*32. 

Building  Industries  Association  of  Southern  California,  Inc. 

33. 

John  Pignataro 

34. 

Arturo  Stephens 

*35. 

Central  City  Association 

*36. 

United  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Inc. 

37. 

Los  Angeles  City  Department  of  Transportation 

38. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

*39. 

Alice  E.  McLaury 

40. 

Coalition  for  Rapid  Transit 

41. 

NAACP-  Los  Angeles  Branch 

42. 

California  Retired  Teachers  Association 

43. 

Jewish  Legal  Services 

Index 
Number 


Author  of  Letters 


44. 

Santa  Monica  Area  Chambers  of  Commerce 

45. 

George  C.  Page  Museum 

46. 

Los  Angeles  Conservancy 

*47. 

SCAC  Metropolitan  Clearing  House 

*48. 

Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers 

*49. 

Rawer  Engineering  Society 

50. 

Hollywood  Revitalization  Committee,  Inc.  -  August  8,  1979 

*51. 

Joint  Council  of  Teamsters  No.  42 

♦52. 

Assemblyman  Tom  Bane 

*53. 

Masquers  Club 

*54. 

Ted  H.  Smith  and  Son  Realtors 

55. 

USO  -  Los  Angeles  Area 

56. 

Citizens  Bicycle  Advisory  Committee 

57. 

Councilwoman  Peggy  Stevenson 

58. 

T.  A.  Nelson  -  Professional  Engineer 

59. 

Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan 

60. 

Ramsey-Shilling  Company 

61. 

Century  City  Chamber 

62. 

Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

63. 

Silverman,  Katz,  Fran  Si  Co. 

64. 

Beverly  Hills  Chamber  of  Commerce 

65. 

Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce 

*66. 

Fred  Valentine 

67. 

Office  of  the  Chancellor  -  UCLA 

68. 

San  Fernando  Chamber  of  Commerce 

69. 

Western  Los  Angeles  Regional  Chamber  of  Commerce 

70. 

Associated  Students  -  Los  Angeles  City  College  -  Elizabeth  Bell 

71. 

Associated  Students  -  Los  Angeles  City  College  -  Geraldine  Brooks 

72. 

Associated  Students  -  Los  Angeles  City  College  -  Leslie  Spates 

73. 

Los  Angeles  City  College  -  James  Cox 

•74. 

Tishman  Construction  Corporation 

75. 

California  Department  of  Transportation 

76. 

Assistance  League  of  Southern  California 

77. 

William  G.  Thompson 

78. 

Holmby- Westwood  Property  Owners  Association,  Inc. 

79. 

Tract  No.  7260  Homeowners  Association,  Inc. 

*80. 

Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor 

81. 

Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  -  David  Grayson 

82. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department 

*83. 

Los  Angeles  Community  Colleges  District  Office 

84. 

United  States  Environmental  Pi'otection  Agency 

85. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  ~  Office  of  Environment  and  Safety 

*86. 

Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  —  sample  Form  Letter 

(744  received) 

87. 

State  of  California  -  Office  of  Planning  and  Research 

88. 

John  H.  Welborne 

*9. 

Congressman  Henry  A.  Waxman 

90. 

State  of  California  -  Office  of  Historic  Preservation 

Letters  not  requiring  a  response . 


June  1,  1979 
LETTER  No.  1 


Handwritten  Original 
on  file  at  SCRIP 


Board  of  Directors 
SCRTD 

Los  Angelis,  Ca. 
Dear  Board  Members : 

I  read  very  carefully  the  Transit  Alternatives  in  the 
L.  A.   Regional  Core. 

I  find  Plan  11  the  best   (If  less  funds,   Plan  V.) 

To  be  successful,  mass  transit  must  serve  the  masses. 

(A)  Plan  II  covers  major  points  of  interest  -  L.A. 
County  Museum  and  Farmers  Market.     Huge  tourist  attractions 
throughout  the  year. 

(B)  Two  large  department  stores  at  Wilshire  and  Fairfax. 

(C)  Large  office  buildings  within  walking  distance  of 
Wilshire  and  Fairfax. 

Going  thru  Hollywood  doesn't  require  an  explanation  -  nor 
does  the  entertainment  facilities  at  Universal  City. 

As  one  totally  dependent  on  public  transit  I'm  familiar 
with  many  of  the  bus  lines  and  where  they  are  needed  to  serve 
the  greatest  number  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  convey  the  above . 

Yours  for  better  transit. 


Dorothy  Beffman 

747  S.  Curson 

Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90036 
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ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 
lino  DHTmeT.C*urojiNi» 


€omvm  of  tfje  tSniteb  States 

^oust  of  Eepcegentatibeg 

ffla0E)(ng(Dn,  S.C.  20515 


July  y,   1979         LETTER  No.  2 


Board  ot  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Dear  Friends : 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
Summary  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District's 
Alternatives  Analysis  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report 
for  Transit  System  Improvements  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Core . 

I  nave  reviewed  the  findings  and  wish  to  advise  you  of  my 
support  for  Alternative  2,  which  would  run  18  miles  in  subway 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  out  VJilshire  Boulevard,  then  north 
under  Fairfax  Avenue  through  Hollywood  and  in  to  North  Hollywood 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

My  support  for  Alternative  2  is  based  on  data  indicating 
that  this  alternative  exhibits  the  highest  patronage,  serves 
the  broadest  area  within  the  regional  core,  exhibits  the  lowest 
operating  cost  per  passenger  and  per  passenger  mile,   and  also 
exhibits  the  lowest  annual  operating  subsidy  requirement. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  public  hearing  on 
the  Alternatives  Analysis/EIS  report,  and  hope  that  you  will 
include  this  letter  of  support  in  the  public  hearing  record. 


ANTHONY  C.  BEJILENSON 
Member  of  Congress 


RECEIVED 

julU  1979 


(ttaltfontia  'legislature 


HOWARD  L,  BERMAN 


LETTER  No.  3 


July  6,  1979 


Ms.  Harlee  Coughlan 
CKT  Associates 
21050  Maveview  Drive 
Topanga,  CA  90290 

Dear  Ms.  Coughlan: 

1  am  pleased  to  go  on  record  as  a  supporter  of  a  mass  rapid 
transit  starter  line  for  Los  Angeles. 

The  current  gasoline  shortage  once  again  highlights  our  need 
for  a  transit  alternative  to  the  automobile.     The  availability 
of  gasoline  is  becoming  increasingly  doubtful  and  the  costs 
increasingly  prohibitive.     But  this  is  only  one  reason  to 
justify  the  construction  of  a  mass  rapid  transit  system  in 
Los  Angeles.     Other  reasons  include  the  continuing  smog  prob- 
lem;  congestion  on  all  freeways;  and,  the  need  for  an  efficient 
inexpensive  system  for  those  who  cannot  afford  cars. 

Consequently,  I  think  the  sooner  we  face  this  problem,  the 
better.     The  Wilshire  Corridor,  with  a  link  to  rapidly  growing 
North  Hollywood,  appears  to  be  a  logical  starting  place.  The 
fact  of  federal  funds  being  available  for  this  project  means 
this  starter  line  would  not  be  a  tax  burden.     We  can  afford 
it  and  we  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 


rtOWABD  L.  BERMAN 


HLB/ak 


BENEFICIAL  STANDARD  PROPERTIES.  INC.  better  No.  4 


July  17,  1979 


Ms.  Diane  Thomas 
ckt  Associates 
21050  Waveview  Drive 
Topanga,  CA  90290 

Dear  Ms.  Thomas 

Your  recent  letter,   addressed  to  Ms.  Deborah  Carr  of  TRANSIT 
CASUALTY  has  been  forwarded  to  me.     BENEFICIAL  STANDARD  PRO- 
PERTIES,  INC.,  of  which  I  am  President,  manages  all  the  real 
estate  interests  of  BENEFICIAL  STANDARD  CORPORATION.  The 
major  subsidiaries  of  BENEFICIAL  STANDARD  CORPORATION  arei 

BENEFICIAL  STANDARD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
TRANSIT  CASUALTY  COTPANY 
BENEFICIAL  STANDARD  PROPF.RTIES 

and  several  other  insurance-related  and  service-oriented  com- 
panies . 

I  have  been  authorized  to  advise  you,  on  behalf  of  all  of  these 
companies,   that  we  favor  the  program  for  installing  a  rapid 
transit  starter  line  for   los  Angeles  along  the  lines  that  have 
been  outlined  in  a  brochure  entitled,    "Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District,  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line  for  Los  An- 
geles, Facts" . 

You  may  place     this  letter  into  tlie  minutes  of  any  hearing 
held  in  connection  with  this  program.  / 


Sincerely,  / 


Harry  Bps'Win 

/  '/ 


BENEFICIAL  PLAZA  ,  3700  WILSHIHE  BOULEVARD  *  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90010  *  (213)  381-8766 


HOLLYWOOD  ARTS  COUNCIL 

DedrcBied  lo  nununng  the  ans  in  Hollmood  LETTER  No.  5 

6255  Sunset  Boulevard,  20th  Floor 
Hollywood,  California  9002B 
{2131  462-235B 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

DON AMAOOR 
LUCY  ANDERSON 
NYLA  ARSUINIAN 
OSCAR  ARSLANIAN 

FRED  BSAUFORD 
EVELYN  BENSON 
BE  A  BERNSTEIN 
JOAN  BOYETT 
RONNIE  BROSTERMAN 
STEVE  CAT  ALAND 
HELENE  COHEN 
VINCE  01  8ARI 
LORING  d  USSEAV 
JOHN  ANSON  FORD 
SYLVIA  FOX 
RICHARD  GANNON 
MARTHA  GOLDSTEIN 
KIRK  HALLAM 
BOB  HOUSTON 
JOSINE  lANCQ  STARRELS 
CLAIRE  ISAACS 
JACQUELINE  KRONBERC 
MIL  T  LARSON 
PATRICIA  MARTIN 
WILLIAM  McCLCLLAN 
RICK  MOMII 
MICHAEL  MORTARA 
ETHEL  NARVID 
KATHLEEN  NOLAN 
JERRY  POLLAK 
KEN  ROSS 

MARIAN  RUBINSTEIN 
LOIS  SAFFIAN 
RHONDA  SAUNDERS 
JASON  SAVlUE 
LEONARD  SCHWARTZ 
UOYD  SHAFFER 
BARBARA  SMITH 
JOSEPH  W.  SPENCER 
JUDITH  STARK 
HUCH  STEVENSON 
RAY  TATER 
PAUL  VANCEUSTI 
CAROL  WALTERS 
JEROME  WEITZMAN 
EDDIE  WESTON 
RHODA  WILLIAMS 
SYLVIA  WILLIAMS 
KAY  WRIGHT 


July  12,  1979 


RTD 

425  S.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

Gentlemen: 

This  letter  is  written  in  support  of  the  RTD's  subway  plan 
known  as  Alternate  III.    The  main  factor  prompting  this  action 
is  the  location  of  the  proposed  Hollywood  Station.     It  is  our 
position  that  a  more  easterly  location  for  the  station  would 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  Hollywood  community  AND  the  many 
visitors  who  come  here  each  year. 

The  concentration  of  large  office  buildings  on  the  east  side 
of  Hollywood  as  well  as  our  three  legitimate  theatres  opera- 
ting near  Vine  Street  seem  to  warrant  a  station  in  this  area. 
This  area  is  currently  accomodating  5000-plus  theatregoers 
each  night. 

The  Hollywood  Arts  Council  and  other  organizations  in  our 
community  are  aggressively  working  to  effect  major  change  in 
Hollywood.     Our  particular  focus  is  to  promote  existing  art- 
related  activities  and  to  stimulate  The  formation  of  additional 
events.     It  is  our  hope  that  the  RTD  will  carefully  review  its 
decision  regarding  the  Hollywood  Station.     It's  location  can  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  revitalization  of  Hollywood. 

If  I  can  provide  any  additional  infonnation,  please  call  me. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  input  for  your 
consideration. 
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LETTER  No.  8 


LSB20S<l320>(4-027e77EI92)PD  07/U/7S  ISIS  _.  /  f 

ICS  IPPIRNCZ  CSP  ~  ~ 

2l3<69S3n  IDKII  LOS  A«GELES  C«   IS  07- 1  i   OllSP  EST 
PBS  R.T.D.  BO»BD,  ATTN  PRESIDENT  BSRUU  I.  HOLES  C/0  GREAT  UESIERB 
SAVINGS  COr.nuNITY  BLDG  2I(D  FLOOR,  COKBUKIIY  ROOB  BEZZ.  LEVEL,  DLR 
5660  WILSHIRE  BLVD 
LOS  ANGELES  CA 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  SUPPORTS  PLAN  #J  OF  THE 
ALTERNATIVE  ANALYSIS  ON  TRANSIT  SYSTEB  InPROVEhENTS  I«  LA  REGIONAL 
CORE 

kathy  lane,  president 

NNNN 


oUywood 
v/italization , 
ommittee 
Inc. 


LETTEB  No.  7 


Rlclwrd  Smith,  Comaualty  FlaoilAK 
Offtc*  of  PUnniag  Aialatcoc«  DFK-12  7 

'  RevltallK*  Uollyvood  .  Advlaocy  Comttca* 
CoimonCa  on  Altom^tlvoa  AfUilysl*  «ad  BIB  on  TtauIC 
GyBCsma  CsproVAMau  in  th«  L,A,  Bagloiul  Cora 


MEMORANDUM 
'To:  . 
From: 
■  Re: 

Date  :  ...July  5,  W7» 


Tha  RevitallEe  Hollywood  Advisory  Cocinltt«a  la  plaaaad  to  huva  an  opporcunity' 
to  comont  on  tha  Altomatlves  Analysla  and  EavlTonmonca I  Lapnct  SCotemaDC/ 
Report  on  Traaslt  Syatema  ImproverMnta  Id  tha  Los  Angolas  Haglonal  Cora. 

The  Consnlttee  was  established  by  City  Council  ordltuoca  la  1978  as  tha  official 
advisory  body  responsible  to  conmunicata  the  coeds  and  the  deslroa  of^resldeata 
and  business  Interests  Id  tha  Uollywood  Convnunity. 

After  review  of  each  of  the  proposed  bua/rsll  allgnnient  altamstlveo  under 
element  four  of  the  proposed  Regional  Transit  Developntont  Frogran  (RTDP), 
the  CoTimitceo  feele  that  a  more  easterly  allgDment  ac  Vermont  Avenue  will  bast 
aarvlcQ  residents  of  Hollywood,     Furthermore,  It  is  our  contention  chat  r«- 
gardlesa  of  the  rapid  transit  system  slignmeDt,  a  craDslt  atatioD  must  be  pro- 
vided at  Cahuenga  Avenue  and      Hollywood  Boulevard,    Accordingly,  tha  Commlcca 
passed  the  following  Resolution  coDcemlDg  aleroeDt  4  on  Dacambai:  19,  1976] 


It  la  roBolvod  that  the  Rovitolize  Hollywood  Advisory  Coranlttae,  recoEnlrinc 
the  poaalbillcy  that  a  bus/rail  starter  line  nay  be  constructed  and  that  such 
Una  would  have  a  direct  and  primary  effect  oa  the  ravltsltzotlon  of  Hollywood, 
supporto  a  transit  station  In  tha  area  of  tha  iDtarsecclon  of  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard and  Cahuenga  for  tha  following  reaaonai 

X.  ■  HoUywood-Cahuenga  erea  la  at  the  center  of  the  regional  center  as  dof ined 
In  the  Hollywood  Community  plan  adopted  by  the  City  Council  and  the  Holly- 
wood Specific  Plan  being  prepared  by  the  L.A.  City  PUnolDg  DepattmenC. 

2.  Cahuenga  is  a  direct  route  through  the  Cahuenga  Paso, 

3.  Cahuenga  con  function  as  a  primary  collector  for  Hollywood  core  and 
Station  bound  traffic. 

4.  The  locstton  will  r.laforca  tha  5kid»o«,  0»l»g.  1  KarrLll  .od  A.I.A.  study 
Mcomoondwions  «or  •  Lglpiuil  caotM  In  th«  a.lly»ood-Vliu>  «o«. 
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COQtluuad 


of  th«  Hollywood  cora. 

6.  -n,.™  i.         .-11.".       P*"^"  '°  o..Ju».cl<,«  .l.h  . 

BtaCion  and  roglonal  center. 

7.  The  iQcetlon  1.  near  «  enterte Inmost  cancer. 


tl»d  in  with  zbM  itBtlon  development  end  location.. 


:onclnued 


It  Is  realised  that  only  prelliiilnar7  dcclBlons  have  been  msde  on  the  location  of 
propoaed  subvay  stations  in  the  Hollywood  area.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that 
detailed  linpact  analysis  will  occur  upon  the  final  determination  of  such  stations 

Since  1978,  the  Hollywood  Revltallratlon  Committee  has  been  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive Cultural  and  Historical  Resources  inventory.     Numerous  sites  not  listed 
In  your  inventory  (Appendix  II,  Part  4)  are  In  your  designated  Impact  area, 
(Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church,  for  examplei ,     These  sites  are  being  listed 
on  the  California  Resources  Inventory, 

The  information  gathered  by  our  survey  must  be  utilized  by  your  planning  staff  to 
Insure  that  adverse  impacts  are  minimized.    Future  cooperation  between  the 
Hollyuood  Revltalizatlon  Committee  and  S.C.R.T.D.  ulll  insure  that  such  adverse 
Impacts  are  mlnlmlced. 


KMBC  EDITORIAL 

THE  WILSHIRE  SUBVJAY 


Wl>  have  long  maintained  here  that  as  soon  as  gasoline  got  to 
be  a  dollar  a  gallon,   people  would  demand  a  fixed- guide way 
transit  system.  That  time  has  come. 

Plans  for  transit  systems  that  have  been  on  the  shelf  or 
grinding  through  processes  designed  to  kill  them  off  are  now 
coming  to  life. 

One  of  those  is  Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor  Baxter  Ward's 
232-mile  Sunset  Coast  Line,   a  system  of  high  speed  trains 
running  in  their  own  rights  of  way  serving  BO  percent  of 
the  homes  and  job  centers  in  the  county.     The  cost?  Plenty. 

Another  is  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District's 
own  starter  line;     a  subway  from  Union  Station  downtown, 
west  on  Wilshire,    north  on  Fairfax  and  through  Cahuenga 
Pass  to  North  Hollywood.     The  cost?     Around  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars. 

And  there  are  all  sorts  of  other  plans  around. 

As  we  see  it,   there  is  no  alternative  to  building  something, 
starting  soon.     Building  nothing  is  no  longer  one  of  the 
options . 

Ke  support  the  rapid  transit  district's  Wilshire  subway 
plan  now  because  it's  do-able  with  no  new  taxes  and  it's 
essential,  we  think,   to  get  going  now. 

The  rapid  transit  district  is  holding  public  hearings  on 
the  subway  all  next  week,  Monday  through  Thursday,  in 
the  Wilshire,   Fairfax,   Hollywood  and  North  Hollywood 
neighborhoods.  What  we  think  will  come  out  of  those  hearings 
is  that  the  time  has  come  to  start. 


(111-864 

Broadcast  times:  7/'5 -Sign-Off ;  7/5-5:55  AM;  7/6-6:55  PM 
Time:  1:10 


July  9,  1979 


Honorable  Tom  Bradley,  Mayor 
Supervisor  Baxter  VJard 
Department  of  Transportation 
City  Planning  Department 
City  Administrative  Officer 
Controller 

Board  of  Public  Works 
Data  Service  Bureau 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

"DRAFT  ALTERMATIVES  ANALYSIS  EIS/EIB  ON  TRANSIT  IMPROVE- 
MENT IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  REGIONAL  CORE" 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  July  9,   1979,   the  attached 
report  of  the  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE  was  adopted. 
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AN  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY— AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 


File  No.  79-2459 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  LOS  AJJGELES  -1" 


Your  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  Committee 

reports  as  follows: 


RECOWIEN  DAT  IONS 

That,  in  response  to  the  "Draft  Alternatives  Analysis  EIE/EIR  on 
Transit  Iinprovement  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core"  (Downtown, 
Westlake,  Wilshire,  Hollywood  and  North  Hollywood  communities) ,  as 
submitted  by  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District   (SCRTD) , 
we  RECOMMEND,   as  substantially  recommended  by  the  Department  or 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Planning,  that  by  the  adoption  of 
this  report  the  SCRTD  be  advised  as  follows: 

1.  That,  based  upon  cost  effectiveness,   land  use,   service  level, 
financial  and  environmental  considerations,   the  City  Council 
hereby  endorses  further  preliminary  engineering  work  to  be 
performed  on  Alternative  2    (CDD,  Wilshire-Fairf ax.  North 
Hollywood  rail  line) . 

2.  That  the  SCRTD  should  consider  the  following: 

a.  Eliminating  further  consideration  of  the  VJilshire-Hauser 
Station  because  of  concerns  regarding  the  major 
archaeological,   historical,  paleontological  sites  at 
Wilshire  and  Hauser, 

b.  Relocating  the  Beverly/Fairfax  station  between  Third  and 
Beverly. 

c.  Giving  equal  consideration  to  locating  the  Hollywood 
station  at  either  Selma/Las  Palmas  or  Selma/Cahuenga. 

d.  Eliminating  the  Hollywood  Bowl  station  from  further 
consideration  on  the  basis  of  patronage. 

e.  Locating  the  Universal  City  station  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hollywood  Freeway. 

3.  That  the  SCRTD  continue  to  evaluate  and  maximize  alternative 
sources  of  funding,   such  as  the  use  of  Equipment  Trust 
Certificates,   so  as  to  minimize  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
City  gas  tax  monies  as  a  specific  source  to  fund  a  portion  of 
the  local  share. 

4.  That  the  Department  of  Transportation  is  instructed  to 
develop  an  agreement  with  the  SCRTD  for  City  participation  in 


-continued- 


FUeNo.  79-2459 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  -2- 


Your  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  Committee 

reports  as  follows; 


preliminary  engineering  to  ensure  that  all  City  concerns  and 
Code  requirements  are  met. 

Your  Corrjnittee  ALSO  RECOMMENDS  that  the  City  Council  adopt  the 
following  findings  regarding  the  financial  analysis  of  the  transit 
alternatives : 

1.  That  the  financial  information  presented  in  the  "Draft 
Alternatives  Analysis  ElS/tlR. .. Regional  Core"  prepared  by 
the  SCRTD  is  at  a  sufficient  level  of  detail  to  permit  a 
selection  of  a  preferred  alternative  for  preliminary 
engineering . 

2.  That  further  detailed  analyses  of  the  financial  data  are 
necessary  to  develop  an  adequate  financial  plan. 

3.  That  such  a  financial  plan  should  incorporate  the  cost  of 
debt  repayment  and  contingency  costs  at  an  adequate  level  in 
the  operating  cost  assessment. 

4.  That  through  the  use  of  a  slightly  higher  premium  fare  on  the 
rail  component,  it  may  be  possible  to  eliminate  any  proposed 
deficit  on  rail  operations. 


SUMMARY 

Your  Cominittee  considered  the  "Draft  Alternatives  Analysis  EIS/EIR  on 
Transit  Improvement  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core."     The  Draft 
Alternative  Analysis  does  not  recommend  a  preferred  alternative  nor 
does  it  contain  a  complete  financial  plan.     However,  the  estimates  of 
capital  cost,  operating  cost  are  adequate  to  permit  a  comparison  among 
the  various  alternatives  and  selection  of  a  preferred  alternative  for 
preliminary  engineering.  i 

A  number  of  factors  clearly  indicate  the  justification  for  a  major 
transit  improvement  in  the  regional  core; 

1.       Deletion  of  the  Beverly  Hills  and  Laurel  Canyon  Freeways 

resulted  in  a  lack  of  ability  to  relieve  an  ever-increasing 
level  of  traffic  congestion  on  surface  streets; 


-continued- 


FUe  No. 


79-2459 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  -3- 


Your  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  Commill«« 

reports  as  follows: 


2.  Highest  population  and  employment  densities  in  the  City; 

3.  Existing  bus  lines  are  often  overcrowded;  transit  patronage 
has  increased  as  the  result  of  lessened  fuel  supplies. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  staff  review  of  the  documentation  presented  in 
the  EIR/EIS  regarding  increased  levels  of  service  and  all  other 
critical  evaluation  factors,   including  the  financial  analysis,  that 
Alternative  2,   the  18-mile  rail  line  to  North  Hollywood  via  Fairfax 
would  be  the  best  selection.     The  Draft  Alternative  Analysis  was 
prepared  by  the  SCRTD  to  aid  its  governing  board,  the  general  public 
and  interested  governmental  agencies  in  selecting  an  alternative 
method  of  improving  transportation  in  the  Regional  Core  (Downtown, 
Hestlake,  Wilshire,  Hollywood  and  North  Hollywood  communities). 

A  key  ingredient  of  the  implementation  of  alternatives  is  the 
participation  of  the  Federal  government  in  capital  funding.  After 
preliminary  engineering,   the  SCRTD  intends  to  apply  to  UMTA  for  80%  of 
the  capital  cost.     State  gas  tax  funds,   25%  of  which  can  be  diverted 
to  fund  transit  system  guideways  under  the  terms  of  Proposition  5,  are 
intended  to  fund  the  majority  of  the  non-federal  share.     Local  gas  tax 
funds  are  also  eligible,   but  their  use  would  delay  street  construction 
and  maintenance  projects.     Their  use  may  also  jeopardize  the  City's 
ability  to  utilize  and  maximize  its  available  Federal  Aid  Urban  (FAU) 
funding. 

If  adopted  into  law.   Assembly  Bill  1429  would  set  the  required  local 
share  at  5%  of  total  capital  cost.     SCRTD  indicates  intention  to 
finance  the  remaining  capital  costs  by  sale  of  Equipment  Trust 
Certificates,  use  of  Transportation  Development  Act  monies,  the 
creation  of  1913  Act  Assessment  Districts  around  each  station,  and  use 
of  joint  development.     In  connection  with  the  upcoming  preliminary 
engineering  phase,  a  detailed  financial  plan  needs  to  be  prepared  for 
the  selected  alternative. 

The  Federal  government*  through  its  UHTA  Section  5  funds,  subsidizes 
operating  cost  deficits  of  transit  systems.     State  Transportation 
Development  Act   (TDA)   funds  are  also  available  for  this  purpose. 

A  review  of  the  system  alternatives  and  their  estimated  operating 
deficits  in  1990  range  from  a  low  of  .8  million  for  the  Alternative 
No.  2  to  a  high  of  19.9  million  for  a  rail  line.     The  six  bus  line 
alternatives  range  from  a  low  of  36.7  million  to  a  high  of  61.7 
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Your  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  Commmc« 
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million.    The  modest  operating  deficits  generated  by  Alternative  2  is 
remarkable  because  the  operating  costs  and  revenues  include  an 
extensive  background  bus  system  in  the  Regional  Core  as  well  as  the 
rail  component.     This  indicates  that  the  rail  component,   because  of 
its  low  operating  costs,  generates  a  large  "profit"  which  offsets  the 
large  deficit  of  a  bun  system.     A  slight  increase  in  the  premium  fore 
could  produce  a  rail  system  with  no  deficit. 

Travel  studies  consistently  indicate  that  a  significant  amount  of 
vehicular  travel  originating  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  is  bound  for 
destinations  along  the  Hilshire  Corridor  and  the  Central  Business 
District.     Additionally,  population  shifts  occurring  in  the  eastern 
San  Fernando  Valley  are  resulting  in  large  concentrations  of  elderly 
and  low  income  individuals  that  utilize  public  transit.     Expansion  of 
the  line  to  North  Hollywood,  with  park-and-rido  facilities  at 
Universal  City,  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  significant  portion  of 
commuters,   including  transit-dependent  users,   in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  to  utilize  a  fast,  efficient  transit  mode  to  Hollywood, 
Wilshire  Center  and  the  Downtown  CBD.     It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
and  diminish  the  ability  of  the  project  to  meet  patronage  goals  not  to 
extend  the  line  from  Wilshire  Boulevard  into  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Of  the  three  conceptual  alignments  for  a  northerly  extension  of 
service,  Fairfax  is  clearly  the  superior  route.     The  Fairfax  alignment 
serves  a  higher  population  density,  more  activity  centers  and  is  the 
most  cost  efficient  in  terms  of  "Total  Annual  Operating 
Surplus/Deficit  Efficiency  Measures"  of  the  three  northerly 
extensions.     Since  there  is  a  significant  travel  demand  between  the 
western  portion  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  wilshire  Corridor,  the 
positioning  of  the  alignment  further  west  best  serves  the  trip  desires 
in  and  into  the  Corridor.     The  nature  of  the  automobile  demand  on  the 
arterials  serving  the  Regional  Core  is  such  that  the  local  congestion 
impacts  on  the  east-west  streets  would  be  more  difficult  to  mitigate 
at  Vermont  and/or  La  Brea  than  Fairfax.     For  example,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  widen  many  of  the  impacted  intersections  approaching  any 
of  these  northern  extensions.     But,  by  intercepting  auto/bus  trips 
westerly  of  Fairfax,  the  load  in  the  east-west  corridors  is 
diminished. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  Fairfax  vs.  La  Brea  alignment,  an  additional 
15,000  patrons  can  be  expected  by  extending  the  alignment  to  Fairfax 
prior  to  turning  north.    Two  department  stores  and  a  major  Los  Angeles 
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County  cultural  facility  become  more  accessible.  The  eventual  ability 
to  expand  west  to  Beverly  Hilla  and  Century  City  is  enhanced. 

It  was  noted  that  In  the  vicinity  oC  Fairfax  there  are  two  major 

tourist  attractions!  CBS  Studios  and  Farmer's  Market.  The  Fairfax 

location  has  a  heavier  residential  density  surrounding  the  station 

vicinity  at  Santa  Monica  than  the  La  Brea/Santa  Monica  location. 

The  Transportation  and  Planning  Departments  indicate  that  they  have 
other  station  concerns  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
recommendations  to  SCRTD  for  further  consideration.     This  involves 
stations  at  either  Las  Palmas/Solma  or  at  Selma/Cahuenga;   the  lack  of 
need  for  the  Hollywood  Dowl  station;   the  archeological ,  historical 
concerns  regarding  the  site  at  Wilshire/llauser;   locating  the  Universal 
City  station  on  the  east  side  of  Hollywood  Freeway;   and  the  designing 
of  station  cross-overs  to  allow  for  future  extensions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE 


CBPi jd 
7-6-79 


LETTER  No.  10 


n  HolcB,  President 


Board  of  DirectotJ 


j25  South  Dcaln  Stteet 
las  ftimles.  CA  90013 


File  NO.  )artWg«W<<firtatrtWk  l.Zl 

[tevieii  ot  Elfl  -  Downtown  -  H1lsh1re 
Hollywood-San  hernande  Corridor 

RE:    TenUttve  Hop  Date   

Final  Map  Date   

;  EIB  TTansralttal  Letter 


d  Hazard  Report  Request  Date 


Infomation  relative  to  the  above  camentfl  iray  te  citalned  ty  c 


Dnglwerlnq  Inveetlgator 


Ti:l.n«.4  (All  ix-Zmt 


t6212  La  Hlrada  Awenue 
Hollvuood.  California      LETTER  No. 
...HI  90038 


22  June  ^919 


IS,-.) 


The  Board  of  Directors 

Southern  CallfDmla  Rapid  Transit  District 
UZ5  South  Main  Street 
Loa  Angeles,  California  90013 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  carefully  studied  "the  Executive  Surnerv  and  onalvsU"  and  the 
several  proposals  offered,  copy  of  which  Mr.  Harvln  Helen  was  good  enough 
to  send  me,  since  I  have  lono  been  an  advocate  of  the  RailAeeder  Bus 
System, 

I  am  pleased  to  knou  that  all  of  my  reasons  for  favoring  such  a  type  of 
transit  system  for  the  Greater  Lob  Angeles  Area  appear  to  the  same  of 
which  analysis  presents, 

I  uroe  vou  ell  to  put  every  effort  to  perraudlng  the  public  and  those 
□therBoencies  Involved  to  put  into  action  the  PROPOSAL  TUC  plan  since 
It  Is  the  most  practical  of  the  lot.    The  underground  mould  only  be  two 
miles  longer  than  the  #1  plan  but  Is  better  coverage  and  the  difference 
in  cost  is  neglglble. 

Corriially  end  sincerely, 


cc:     Mayor  BrBdley 

L.  A,  City  Council 
County  Bd.  Spervlnor! 


'°So^°f  professional  engineers 

CALIFORNIA  SOCIETVol 
^  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  : 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

POSITION  STATruPMT 
This  ,.atom„t  i.  b„cd  on  ,he  adoption  by  th=  Director,  of  thi.  Chapter  „t 
a  resolution  endorsing  .ho  Four  Point  Plan  ,or  Loa  Angclo.  transit  improvement. 
A  previous  study  had  been  made  resulting  i„  a  reeommend.tion  that  bus  on  (roeway 
transit,  operating  as  ir.ew.y  nyers.  be  expanded  and  ultimately  replaced  by  rail 
raptd  transit  when  the  patronage  justllied  such  action. 

In  regard  to  the  recently  announced  plans  for  the  Wil.hire-San  Fernando  route.  • 
»e  support  this  as  an  element  of  the  plan  endorsed.  However,  w.  urge  that  In  | 
publicity  it  should  be  made  clear  that  thi.  is  only  a  "Starter  Line"  and  that  I 
other  Unas  and  extension,  will  he  built  as  fund,  become  available  and  on  the  | 
basis  of  priorities  to  be  determined  later. 


W.  H.  T.  Holdon.  P.  E. 

Chairman,  T ransportalion  Committee 

Third  Vice-President.  Los  Angeles  Chaptei 
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1053  WEST  S.«T„  STREET  LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA  90017 


215/481  •  0890 


PBO.-CT  AREA  COMMITTEE 


Jjne  13,   1979  ., ,  ^    LETTER  No.  13 

Board  of  Direct-   rs  ^^'Vc. 
Southern  Califc    r.ia  Rapid  JO'.'  , 

Transit  Dist.  ct  ' 
425  South  Main   itreet  "^'^^Tu.  -. 

Los  Angeles,  Ci^  90013 

Gentlemen: 

The  purpose  of  ;his  letter  is  to  convey  a  resolution 
that  the  North   -.ollywood  Project  Area  ComiHittee 
adopted  on  May     ,   1979,     At  the  June  12,  1979  n.Jening 
ic  was  agreed  t  .at  a  letter  be  sent  to  you  regarding 
cur  position. 

The  North  Holl^  ..ood  Project  Area  Coininittee  has  unani- 
mo-jsly  resolvec.  -hat: 

"(1)     The    Icy  of  Los  Angeles  needs  a  rail 
rapi.;  transit  line, 

(2)  the  jver  one  million  residents  of  the 
San  rernandc  Valley  and  North  Hollywood 
wouij  greatly  benefit  from  such  a  line, 
and 

(3)  that  either  alternative  ending  in  North 
Holl   o'ood  would  have  our  full  support." 

J  might  additio  .ally  connient  that  our  Comr.ittee  v/ill 
have  represents :ives  at  your  public  hearing  in  North 
Hollywood  on  Ju  y  9,  1979. 

Recjards ,  ^ 

Bruce  Miller 
PAC  Chairman 

BM:  jb 
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JUL  1 8  1979 

north  Hollywood  project  area  committee  •  TIS^S 
5651  vineland  ovenue  •  north  hollywood.  California  91601 

LETTER  No.  14 
July  16,  1979 


Board  of  Directors 
Southern  California  Rapid 

Transit  District 
il25  So.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

Gentlemen : 

Per  my  remarks  at  the  July  9th  public  hearing  evening 
session,  I  wanted  to  provide  you  with  some  written 
documentation  supporting  my  statements. 

On  Hay  8,  1979  the  North  Hollywood  Project  Area  Committee 
unanimously  resolved  that: 

"  1)    The  City  of  Los  Angeles  needs  a  rail 
rapid  transit  line, 

2)  the  over  one  million  residents  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  North  Hollywood 
would  greatly  benefit  from  such  a  line, 
and 

3)  that  alternatives  I  and  II  will  have  our 
full  support." 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  we  hope  to  work  closely  with 
you  regarding  your  project  and  the  revltalizatlon  of  our 
commercial  sector  near  your  proposed  station. 


Bruce  Miller 
PAC  Chairman 


onothef  project  ol  the  Commvnity  Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 


July  2,  1979 
LETTER  No.  15 


Handwritten  Orlf^lnal 
on  liie  at  SCRTD 


Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  St, 
Los  Angeles,   Ca.  90013 

Gentlemen : 

Alternative  #1  is  the  best.     The  sooner  the  better. 


Very  truly  yours , 


James  B.  Rives 

1341  Cahuenga  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 


U.S.  DEPARTMBNT  OF  TRANSPORT ATION 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTTIATION 
UCION  NINl 

Two  Embarcadero  Center.  Suite  530 
San  Francisco,  California  94111 


August  3,  1979 


LETTER  No.  16 


Mr.  Richard  Smith 

Office  of  Planning  Assistance  (UPM-12) 

;oo  ?  '^'f  Transportation  Administration 
400  7th  Street,  S,W. 
Washington.  D.  C.  20590 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Fnv?r^L"y'?"?^  Alternatives  Analysis  and 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  Transit  System 

S«r"carifo;nf'''  "-"h  '"«^'r  "''elon.l  Core    Lof  Angeles 
l-ounty,  CaUtornla.  and  provide  the  following  comment!: 

^'     l^i^il^^'^tv''""^""''"^"       Arterial  Street  System 

in  Regional  Core.  Page  1-13.    Three  of  the  dlscontln™ties 
shown  are  in  the  City's  five-year  capital  program  ¥iey 
are  Fountain  Avenue  from  Western  to  Wilton  Normandle 
Avenue  at  Ullshlre ,  and  Olympic  BouleiarS  in  t"  SbJ 
I^eLJI?''^?"'  "PFOtllnB^  should  be  noted  In  the  EIS. 
»ro»r™  h       n""°;  ?S         five-year  capital  Improvement 
frerSpd'ateS.  in£6rmatlSn  needs 

^'     buf^»^i^„  ^he  patronage  Information  on  the  San  Bernardino 
busway  Is  out-of-date.     Current  data  should  be  used  In  the 

3.  It  Is  difficult  to  analyze  Alternatives  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX,  Pages  11-30  to  11-35.     Typical  roadway  sections  need 
to  be  included  with  the  discussion  to  clarify  the  analysis 
Generalized  street  widths  are  noted  on  pages  111-32  and 

■''•""ss'-™  only  Indicates  that  minimum 
standards  will  be  provided  for  lane  widths  and  passenger 
loading  platforms.  ^ 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  term  "existing  travel  time"  on 
Page  III-14  refers  to  existing  transit  travel  time  This 
term  should  be  clarified.   
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5  The  cost  and  source  of  funds  for  station  access  and 

'     traffic  measures  for  the  rail  alternatives  discussed 
on  Page  III-31  should  be  identified  in  the  EIS . 

6  The  discussion  of  poBsible  earthquake  damage  (Pages 
IV-8  to  IV-10)  appears  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  a  sub- 
way system  rather  than  one  on  viaduct  structure. 

7  Paee  IV-31,  Construction  Impacts.     The  following  items 

■     should  be  addressed  in  the  EIS  and  in  detail  during  the 
design  phase. 

a      Disposal  of  excess  boring  or  excavation  material, 
The  matter  of  hauling  on  City  streets  is  usually  a 
sensitive  issue.     In  addition,   secondary  impacts,  such 
as  effect  of  excess  material  on  a  disposal  area,  needs 
to  be  assessed. 

b      Construction  scheduling.     The  total  time  for  construc- 
tion and  the  impacts  due  to  staging  should  be  stated. 

8  Fieure  VI. 2  on  Page  VI-6  indicates  freeway  transition  and 
street  construction  costs  for  alternatives  IV,  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII      However,  as  noted  in  comment  5  above,  there  is 
reference  to  costs  for  station  access  and  traffic  measures 
for  other  alternatives  on  Page  III-31.     It  is  suggested  that 
costs  for  such  local  improvements  be  noted  under  all  applic- 
able alternatives. 

Similarly,  on  Page  VI-36,  reference  to  FHWA  funds  is  made. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  features  eligible  for  FHWA  funds 
be  identified. 

9  Page  VI-41.     It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  the  RTDP  costs 
do  not  include  funds  for  the  Century  Freeway,  1-105, 

10  Page  VII-11.     We  believe  that  the  newly  created  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recreation  area  should  be  listed 
in  Figure  VII. 5, 

11  Page  VIII-1.     A  significant  long  term  impact  could  be 
disposal  of  excess  tunnel  excavation.     See  comment  7  above. 

Neil  Dillabough.  DK^ctor 
Office  of  Environment  and  Design 
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yALLEYWlDE  COMMITTEE  ''p;^  ■ 

on  JUL  2  1979 

Streets,  Highways  &  Transportation  ^ 

ESMAN  FOR  A  UNITED  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  FOR  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 

June  27  ,   1979  ^^^^^^^■B 
LETTER  No.  17 


Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  S.  Main 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 


The  Valleywide  Committee  on  Streets,  Highways,  and 
Transportation  hereby  resolves  formal  support  of  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Districts  proposal 
of  a  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line  from  the  North 
Hollywood  area  to  the  LaBrea/Fair fax  area. 

Valleywide  Committee  is  a  representative  of  the  Ventura 
Freeway  Improvement  Coalition,  Board  of  Realtors, 
Industrial  Association,  and  25  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  It  is  of  our  opinion  after 
reviewing  the  facts  on  this  proposal  this  starter  line 
would  effectively  serve  the  future  transportation  needs 
for  our  community. 

Because  of  the  estimated  time  for  completion,  we  feel 
that  continued  emphasis  on  alternative  Bus  Mass  Transit 
lines  should  be  implemented  to  serve  our  immediate 
transportation  problems  within  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Hopefully,  this  concern  will  be  integrated  with  the 
Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line  proposal. 


RR/tj 


LETTER  No.  18 

16647  Son  Joso  Straot 

Granada  Hilla,  Callfbrnla  91344 

June  16,  1979 


Mr.  Lawrence  A.  (Pat)  Hyland,  President  3rd  Edition  Letter 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  Ten^dTtion  -  Jan7  6  1979 

Building  1,  Eieoutivo  Offioea  2nd  Edition  -  Jan.  IS,  1979 
Florence  at  Isale  Streets 

Culver  City,  Culifomla  90230  EBi  Sapid  Transit  for  Los  Ancoloa 
Dear  Mr,  Hylandi  - 

Ifhat  happened  to  yout  EPK^^X >  " 

You  failed  eealn  to  present  your  Hughes  rapid  transit  project  to  the 
SCETD  Boai-d  of  Directors  and/or  the  Loe  Angelea  County  Transportation 
CoDBTdssion  (ooples  of  this  letter  sent  to  both  agenolos). 

You  should  bo  aahtmed  of  yourself/  How  can  thia  vast  mass  rapid  transit 
oystem  get  "off  the  ground"  without  your  financial  authoriiation?  Publlo 
funding  has  never  been  available,  and  la  certainly  not  available  today, 
eapecially  after  Proposition  13,  Federal  UliITA  (Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration)  funds  are  committed  to  other  cities  for  rapid  transit 
development  with  nothing  for  Los  Angeles  vdiioh  continues  to  be  "left  out" 
of  allocations* 

In  1972  when  the  funding  situation  vaB  nearly  as  bad  aa  today,  Howard  B, 
Hughoe  was  alive  and  well  with  billions  of  J's  he  did  not  know  »*at 
tc  do  Tfith,  However,  the  psycho-Freudians  that  run  the  tax-exen^it 
psychiatric  foundation.  The  Ha.vard  Hughes  Uedical  Institute,  whioh  owns 
and  controlb  Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  had  looked  Mr.  Hughes  away  from 
asciety.  Therefore,  he  vraa  unable  to  present  his  rapitrons  to  the 
SCfiXD  Board  of  Directors. 


You  should  have  appeared  in  his  absence.  What  was  the  matter  >rith  yoat 
Certainly,  you  should  have  had  representatives  there.  Hcrvever,  nobody 
showed  up. 

Since  your  Entire  fell  apart  In  disintegration,  I  took  the  leadership 
and  presented  lir,  Hughes  rapitrana  to  the  SCKTD  Board  of  Directors 
on  Tuesday,  October  3,  1972,  Also,  I  presented  your  proposal  to  SCAG^ 
and  many  hearings  on  transportation.  To  date  you  failed  to  pay  my 
salary  (Hughes  #77331)  for  performing  your  duties,  Vfhat  happened  to 
your  vast  kingdoioT  You  should  bo  aahamed  of  yourself  to  permit  your 
once  proud  and  mighty  Hughes  monolith  to  crumble  and  collapse? 
Great  Empires  have  fallen  before, 

With  your  Entire  in  a  shambles,  your  Hughes  operation  is  not  effective 
in  the  defense  project/  iflfact,  you  jeopardlie  the  national  defenso 
by  running  a  mental  institution  for  Hughes  Aircraii:  Company  employees, 
liany  Hughes  employees  are  alarmed,  <>"ti  hate  to  work  in  psycho-words 
ulthin  your  falling  kingdom.  You  should  shut  down  the  Uedical  Institute 
in  order  that  your  operation  can  function  again  and  be  productive, 
(Copy  of  this  letter  to  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Defense).  Another  oopy  is 
being  sent  to  your  insurance  company.  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  prefers  to  pay  claims  instead  of  getting  your  Hughes 
Empire  productive. 

In  July  1979  hearings  will  be  held  on  SCKTD' a  proposed  subway  starter 
line  (18  lolles  from  Union  Station  through  Vfilshire-Fairfajc-Hollyrood 
into  North  Bollywood),  You  can  finanoe  the  entire  estimated  |1,3  billion 
ooat  with  your  Hughes  tax-exempt  psyoho-TlMaaiaii  operation. 
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RAPID  TRAMSIT  FOB  LOS  ANQELES  -  (Continued) 

What  happenod  to  you  on  Wodnoaday.  Uaroh  El.  1979  about  10  AllT  Since  you 
didn't  show  up,  old  fool,  I  presented  your  rapitrons  to  the  Us  Angeloa 
l-lty  Council  which  was  oonaldorlnc  the  DPM  (Uovmtown  People  Uovor), 
CounoiltDOmbers  wore  informod  you  had  the  (1.3  billion  to  finance  the 
aubway.  and  $174,000,000  from  your  polty  oaoh  fund  to  purchase  the 
DFU.  Thoao  funds  come  primarily  from  Howard  Bughoa  Estate,  and  may  be 
In  hla  will. 

Had  City  Council  mombera  oontaoted  you  about  thlal  If  they  are  aeriouo 
about  rapid  tronalt  in  thla  town,  they  will  bo  nogotifttlng  IMnding  from 
you  and  your  Hughoa  Empire.  Only  the  Uughoa  EaUto  can  poaaibly  finance 
•uoh  a  tnaaaive  project  aa  publlo  funding  has  never  boon  available. 
The  uao  of  Propoaitloo  5  gas  taxos  haa  only  boon  for  moro  atudloa,  not 
for  design  and  oonatruotlon.  There  ia  not  a  ghoat  of  a  chance  of 
oonatruotlng  genuine  rapltrans  without  your  fundlngi  not  a  proyerl 
Everybody  knows  thla.  You  know  thla.  You  got  the  money,  pov/or  and 
orgonltaticn  if  your  kingdom  haa  not  oollapaodl  With  the  energy  crlala, 
many  publlo  offioiala  oxerciao  remorao  they  hadn't  mot  with  Howard  Uughoa 
while  he  was  alive  and  wall  to  negotiate  a  floaocial  arrangomcnt  for 
rapitrana,  for  rapitrana  could  bo  operational  today  wiUi  hiu  funding. 
Uost  average  oitiiena  wlah  publlo  orriolala  nwt  with  Ur.  Hughes  on  thla. 

Have  you  dlacuaeed  this  with  Ur.  Jerome  Prlmo,  Executive  Director  of  LACTCI 
Have  you  talked  with  liayor  Tom  BradloyT  lir.  llarvin  Holon,  SCRTD  FrooldontT 
Ur.  H.  0,  Ackormann,  Jr.,  SCAG'a  fearleas  Transportation  Director  woo 
WBltiog  to  talk  with  Kr.  Hughoa  before  Ur.  Ackormann  pronontod  SCAG'c 
rapid  transit  proposal  to  tho  1-oa  Angolos  City  Council  about  throe  years 
agol  however,  Ur.  Hughoa  cover  ahowod  up  and  the  proposal  died  for  laok 
of  funds.  You  should  have  appeared  for  lir.  Hughoa.  You  ahould  bo  aahamed  of 
youraelfl  Ur.  Ackermann  was  not  ohallonglng  you  to  o  duelj  ho  is  truly  a 
nice  guy,  a  delightful  fellow  with  a  financial  problem.  Since  no  decision 
oould  bo  reached  on  financing  tranalt,  moat  doclBlonmaklng  waa  transferred 
to  LACTC.  Now  it  is  up  to  Ur.  Prluc  to  moot  with  you,  Ur.  Hyland, 

lloo,  Supervisor  Baxter  Tfard  has  the  Sunset  Coast  Lino  Limited  which  he 
wlahea  to  dlaouee  flnanoing  with  you. 

Bay  Hebert,  Los  Angeles  Times  Drban  Affaire  Writer  haa  not  had  his  interview 
with  you  as  yet.  You  should  be  oshnioed  of  youraolf  for  forgetting  to  tell 
him  about  your  secret,  aiyoterlous  Hughoa  Empire  that  haa  developed  tho 
energy-efficient,  sroogleaa  Hugboamobllea ,  named  for  the  fonwua  lato 
billionaire,  HoT/ard  Hughes,  You  should  be  proud  of  your  Hu[;ho8iM)bllooI 
Since  it  "all  cornea  together  In  The  Times",  Ur.  Hebort  carjiot  write  an 
article  for  publication  until  he  gets  the  facta  from  you,  Ur.  Hyland. 
(Copies  of  this  letter  to  all  above) 

The  SCRTD  aub-itiay  project  la  not  the  first  time  it  has  been  propoaod. 
This  and  similar  transit  propoaala  have  been  studied  for  decades,  but  never 
got  "off  the  ehelf"  booauae  neither  you  or  ISr.  Hughoa  ahowod  up  with  tho 
financing.  In  the  early  1970a  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Conmoroo 
favored  a  subway  along  Vfilshlre  Boulevard.  1  suggested  to  Chamber  officials 
to  meet  with  Ur.  Hughea,  but  many  believed  Ur.  Hughes  to  bo  ecocntric, 
and  tho  subway  plan  died  for  lack  of  funda.  Had  tho  Chamber  taken  leaderahip 
in  meeting  with  Ur.  Hughes,  the  subway  may  have  been  in  operation  today, 
and  probably  at  about  half  the  coat  of  the  present  $1.3  billion  SCRTD 
subway  proposal. 
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RAPID  THAMSIT  FOR  LOS  AllGELES  (Contlnuod) 

However,  your  aoBiotant,  Ur.  Allen  E.  Puokott,  Executive  Vice-Preeldent 
of  Bughea  Alronft  Corapany  Id  ft  Director  of  the  Loo  Angelea  Chamber. 
Be  must  certainly  be  a  roeponsible  offiolal  and  conmnlty  loader. 
Ur.  Hyland,  you  could  have  Ur.  Puckett  preoent  your  Huchea  rapltrana 
plan  at  the  forthcoming  5CRTD  hearinga  In  July.  Tho  DTU  and  aubway  could 
bo  Dftjnod  for  Allen  E.  Puokett,  oorta.lnly.  If  he  ahowa  up.  [Copy  of  letter 
to  Ur,  Puckett) 

While  Ur.  Puokett  may  bo  moat  offoctlve,  you,  Kr,  Hyland,  In  contrast 
luve  boon  an  old  fooll  You  nover  ehowed  up  any  better  than  Ur.  Hughes, 
aa  both  of  you  are  or  wore  old  foolal  The  transit  Bvatoma  could  be  canied 
for  you.  ■nilnk  of  it!  "Lowrenoe  A.  Hyland  Subivay."    Lat.renco  A.  Byland 
Do».-ntown  People  Uovort    You  could  be  faraoua  for  the  aubway  going  through 
Hollywood,  your  noma  can  bo  written  forever  for  posterity  in  bright  llghtol 

Inatead,  ao  far,  you  are  an  old  fool,  and  ahould  be  eshajuad  of  youraolfl 
Furthermore,  you  not  only  forgot  transit,  you  forgot  my  aalary  for  performing 
your  Job  for  you,  or  haa  your  Hughoa  monolith  fallonT 


Sincerely, 

Walter 

TranBlt  Advisor,  LA  floglon 


Pfi  The  Pacific  Electric  Rod  Car  cystem  would  never  have  happened  without 
the  financing  leadership  of  Honry  E.  Huntington,  a  famous  capitallot  early 
thla  century.  Cltlee,  otroets,  buDdinge  and  tho  Huntington  Menorial  ^ 
In  San  liarino  have  been  na/noidl  for  him.  You  could  finance  tho    New  Red  Care 
as  Ur,  Huntington  finanoed  the  "Olde  Red  Cara." 


COPIES  OF  LETTER  TO  UR.  HYLAJJD,  PRESIDEHT 


HUGHES  AlHCHAFT  COIiPAyY 


Ur.  Allen  E.  Puckett 
Executive  Vlce-Preaident 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Building  1,  Executive  Offices 
Florence  at  Teale  Streets 
Culver  City,  California  90230 

Ur.  Allen  E.  ?uckett.  Uembor 
Board  of  Directors 

Loe  Angelas  Area  Chamber  of  Coraineroe 

404  South  Bixel  Street 

Loo  Angeles,  California  9002B 

Ur,  Uarvin  flolen.  President 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Kain  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Ur.  Jerome  C.  Promo,  Executive  Director 
Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission 
311  South  Spring  Street,  Suite  1206 
Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Ur.  Ytendell  Cox,  Coinraissloner 

Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission 

311  South  Spring  Street,  Suite  1206 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Commanding  Officer 

Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
11099  LaClenega  Boulevard 
Loa  Angeles,  California  90045 

Ur.  Asa  Call,  Chairroan  of  the  Board 
Pacific  Uutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Pacific  Uutual  Building 
P.O.  Box  54040 

Loo  Angeles,  California  90054 

lir.  Daniel  I,  Tovfnsend,  Program  Idanager 

Circulation/Distribution  System 

The  Community  Redevelopment  Agenoy  of  the 

City  of  Los  Angeles 
727  Tiest  7th  Street,  Suite  300 
Los  Angeles,  California  90017 

The  Honorable  John  Ferraro,  President 

Lob  Angeles  City  Council 

City  Hall,  Room  U-30 

Los  Angeles,  California  90012 


The  Honorable  Tom  Bradley,  Idayor 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Room  305 
City  Holl 

Los  Angelea,  California  90012 

Ur.  n.  0,  (Bill)  Ackermann,  Jr. 
Transportation  Planning  Director 
Southern  California  Association  of 

Govemraentfl  (SCAC) 
600  South  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Suite 

1000 

Los  Angeles,  California  90005 

The  Honorable  Baxter  Ward     ^  i 
Supervisor,  Klfth  Di  striot  liL/' 
809  Hall  of  Administration 
Loa  Angoles,  California  90012  / 

Ur.  Ray  Hebert 

Times  Urban  Affairs  Writer 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 

Times  Mirror  Square 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 


16647  San  Joae  Strset 

Granada  HiUs,  California  91344 

January  19,  1979 


sscoud  edition 

OPEH  LBTXEB  TOi 

Mr.  Lawenoe  A.  (Fat)  Byland,  Presidont 
EuEhea  Aircraft  CoKpa— 


BE:  Rapid  Transit  for  Lob  Angelo 


Building  1  -  Executive  Offices 
Florence  at  Teale  Streets 
Culver  City,  California  90230 

Dear  llr.  H/landi 

ifS^y?  receive  the  eoolosod  (January  6    197P1  ifltt„„,  v  ^ 


HITHORIZATIOlf' 


HUGHES 
ESTATE 
ISDED 


CHECK  FOB 
11.31  B 


♦1  BILLIOK 

£oCROW 

HOPJ^ 

EUCHZS 

SIi:C£ 

1973 


CEZCK  FOE 
$174 
MILLION 
FOR  Dfa 


'^^'^!.!."^^!r.?r°J!!*..«r.*his  magnitude  cannot  posalbly  get  Vff  the 


ground"  without  sig^turrauthorilati^rr^.^  ^''^"POsaiMy  get  "off  the 
Hughea.  The  proposed  su^varSoiecf      ffr  L^'  n^J'  bxlUonaire.  Ho.ani  R. 
to.n  to  handL  h^  Z^  .uIoVtilVAlVs  Sti^It^i^^tT the^^^  ^s''^" 
and  postponements  for  restudying  the  sub.ay.  instead  of  proceed  with 

LA  County  Supervisor?  .'.ith  your  fimacijie    it  can  be  titleri  "i„™        n  i  u 

Sutaey".  Or  you  ..n  deoid.  t'o  ....  thl,.'"ao™ri  a!  HugSfsih^:"^""'    '  "^ 

oft"r  ^iJlJil  "r."?«         »"'"'  "--^i  '  n^^Lnc 

?i^rA  iii  A„i    ,  ""'""I  "  line,  artlelo).  1  placed 

called,  but  neitts,  ihe  .tass  or  r.arald-xaainir  sto.ed  Sp.  Accordincly, 
Ju^rL    [l\l"y       th.  preaa,  and  public  offlciala  to  a  lott.r  dated 
Jgno  £6,  1973,  Xou  roooivod  your  copy  didn't  youl 

Ihe  $167  million  for  DPJ  auto™ited  r^iideviav  svs'eci  last  vesr  , 

^MlT  ''"J^'i"  r^'"""'  "  «  oolrS^'y':  ^^^-.^^r."*  :lortcdey 

to  the  Cooiunity  .>ede-,olo;nor.t  i-enoy  to  tu.id  the  e„tirJ  Jroject;  it  cL,  bo       ^  ^ 
el-lisr,     Lawrence  liyland  DP:;"  or  "Ho.vard  S.  HuGbes  DPJ-.  You  can  oertaiily 
beat  the  federal  GOvemnent  in  fundins  this,  can't  youT  The  DFJ  can  be  run 
^'h^lt'Jr  y""--'";'  '!"Ches„obilas.  3o-,e  of  you-e:vloyces  you  have  not  infor;r,ed 
about  the  Bu-heaimbiles ,  others  «ho  are  on  the  orojaot  cannot  release  the 
Inronnation.  tUiny    leaks    In  your  strange  Empire, 

1  old  fool,  l^t^-''-i:^u:t.',(::) 


Don't  forget.  You  can  be  fajnous,  : 
Sheldo'n^r'rVftlter",  "transit  Adviso; 


istead  of  being  ( 
La  Hecion. 


July  11,  1979 


LETTER  No.  19 


Larry  Wartels 

2550  Groenvalley  Road 

Los  Angeles,   CA  9OOI4.6 


Southern  California  RTD 
Board  of  Directors 
k25  So,  Main  Street 
L03  Angelea  90013 


Qtive  III.  is 

a  more  socially  useful  line  as  It  wouid  help  to  more 
quickly  revitalize  the  Hollywood  area,  while  serving 
the  lower  income  peoples  and  medical  complexes  of  East 
Hollywood. 

Econoniically  spealdng.  Alternative  II.  is  the  preferable 
option,  as  it  would  probably  show  lower  operatlns  costs, 
and  the  extra  three  miles  would  be  most  cheaply  built  at 
this  time,  due  to  Inflation. 

I  support  Alt.  II.,  as  Concept  Loa  Angeles  provides  for 
inner  Hollywood  service    anyway.   {Hopefully,  not  more 
than  a  decade  away.) 


cc: 

Board  of  Supervisors,  L.A.  County 
City  Council 

Mayor  Bradley  RECEIVED 

JUl  1  i  1979 

SCRin,  SECRCTARY 


LETTER  No.  20 

^^^^  Westside  Community  For  Independent  Living,  Inc. 


(213J  473-8421 
T.T.Y.  (213)  477-5306 


11687  NflHonal  Blvd.  •   Los  Angeles,  Calil.  90064 

JUL 
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Ouly  17.  1979 

"""It, 

Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
125  Sout.i  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

Gentlemen: 

Attached  please  find  a  set  of  comments  regarding  the  recently  issued 
Executive  Summary  of  Transit  Alternatives  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Core.'    These  comments  are  being  provided   in  response  to  a  letter  by 
Marvin  Holen  of  RTD  requesting  community  input  on  the  various  transit  plans 
being  considered  for  implementation  in  the  Regional  Core. 

I  trust  that  the  attached  will  assist  the  evaluation  of  transit  al- 
ternatives. If  you  fequire  additional  information  or  input  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 


JL/dk 


Westside  Cofmiunity  for  Independent  Living.  Inc. 


Comments  on  "Executive  Su^iary  of  Transit  Alternatives 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core" 


contained  i„  this  P"b1  (cation  warcale?u??S^ri  'J'^  ,  l"">™"ioJ 
lircctor  of  the  Ucstside  cZu™  ,  tin  ;iiL"S'''f'' ,?>',•'"'''»  L^i".  assistant 
the  Coalition  for  the  TranspoTf    ion  ^f  ?J''^nf"  '""f™'"  of 

■on  Of  paratransit  pro.iS'?  '     '?™?  rm  "sJJ  i"'"""^'; 

improve  demand-responsive  transonrilti„„  f  service  agencies  uorking  to 

capped  co™ntty.  'niml     e?  '^S  ,   ?  ?i;erirn^"'r' 
ternati.e  described  in  the  "ExecutWe  s,™r!-%     ,    ondorsement  of  any  al- 
ls Insufficient  data  on  the  slsSn,   deseS  ,  "   "°  '"^<-  '"s" 
of  their  relative  merits.    HoJeove?   theje  a?e  L^jJ?  J-Isement 
transn  in  Los  Angeles  which  no'^JerJal'e  a"p«^s Zll      "  ~" 

-^™Ir;rl:^::g^:;:L^^t^^:r;L™:t;r'  T 
-i'-5o:^?:T;i;?rtr 


I.  Conments  on  mass  transit  in  the  Regional  Core 

TXr.TnVstY.  '°  -sJInStHuys 

B.  The  "Executive  Summary,"  in  outlintng  alternatives  1  -  »,  does  not 
show  where  rails  and  where  buses  would  be  imolemented  U  se"i™ 
inesc  routes  In  developing  an  improved  rapid  transit  system  for 
j;rt^[f;r:ie're«;  JL^^iir'  '^""'^  .sed^^^J'^rlSs- 

1.  Buses  offer  greater  flexibility  in  accomodating  daily  fluc- 
tuations in  ridership. 

fS^tS^r  ™Jar?e«J;i'"^  «  ""^^^ 

3.  They  offer  greater  flexibility  in  accomodating  changes  in 
I  U  1  se!  f (fses  can  be  moved,  rails  caLo  ). 
This  asset  ,s  of  iirime  importance  given  the  uncertainty 


Hestsidc  Cojmunity  for  Independent  Living 
Comnents  on  "Executive  Suiimary" 
page  2 


!^^?'rcturned  from  a  trip  to  Germany  where  he  sa»  much  in.- 
"roJellS  "  tie  engineefing  of  buses,    His  comments  on 
this  subject  merit  serious  consideration. 

if  on  a  limited  basis  initially  to  speed  mass  transit  by 

self-supported  by  farebox  revenue. 

re^:e^tUl°L;'«M'trrnsif  brciilJ^ucted  that  permits  access  by 
people  vjith  visual,  hearing  and  mobility  problems, 
n.  Co™,ents  on  the  "Executive  Su-ary  of  Transit  Alternatives  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Core" 

as  well  as  the  proposed  alternatives. 
B.  The  transportation  problems  that  exist  in  the  Regional  Core  are^ut^one^^^ 

imorovements . 


Hestside  Commumty  for  Independent  Livina 
Comnents  on  "Executive  Sufnmarv" 
page  3 


:z,;i'^"^i^  *  tie-ejr'tJjrsSirortJ"^ 

are  of  questionable  accuracy  Also  as  stated  S  '^"^  ="srtions 
buses  Offer  s»e  distinct  aJvantage^  lle.  rln  ly.tlli:" 

no  greater  projected  use  than  Alternative  VI.    The  proieaion  I 

lit  Re^?o™,Tor?n";g1l"s1^1°L?^  ;:a'::"%^r" 

maMng  S^ppear^Secon™?""  °'  theseVions. 

?he  ?ane     Is  a  mattir^;T\"  and  buses  are  about 

l«s  efficient  rhf  r      l'^^-  considered  to  be 

ini  ^i^i^z^T-:::^  '^h":^o?^'^e^:?^;^c"Er:^n'^=" 
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4512  W.  135th  St. 
Hawchome  Ca.  90250 
30  June  1979 

LETTER  No.  21 

Handwritten  Qrieinal 
on  tile  at  SCRTD 

Board  of  Directors 
Southern  California  R.T.D. 
A25  S.  Main  St. 
Los  Angeles,   Ca.  90013 

Gentlemen : 

As  residents  and  taxpayers  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  we 
wish  to  let  you  know  our  views  on  the  vital  matter  of  an 
effective  mass  transit  system.    We  feel  that  Alternative  II. 
the  Wilshire-Fairfax  rail  plan  ia  the  best  concept. 

Given  the  present  conditions  of  energy  crisis,  environ- 
mental polution  and  population  increase  and  the  likelihood  that 
they  will  continue,  a  mass  transit  alternative  to  the  private 
auto  is  necessary.     The  proposed  rapid  rail  plan  will  provide 
the  most  attractive  concept  (a  much  better  investment  than 
a  Century  Freeway  or  a"Downtown  People  Mover").  Even  though 
we  do  not  live  in  an  area  to  be  served  by  the  rail  plan,  we 
are  sure  that  its  inevitable  success  will  lead  to  its  extension 
to  wider  areas,  perhaps  our  own  someday. 

Sincerely , 

Donald  C.  Whitney 
Roberta  A.  Whitney 

cioues  tiL  Kis  A 

Copies  to:   Los  Angeles  Mayor  and  City  Council 
County  Board  of  Supervisors 
Hawthorne  Mayor  and  City  Council 


July  9.  1979 


Southern  California 

Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles ,  CA  90013 

Attention:    Mr.  Marvin  L.  Holen 

President,  Board  of  Directors 


Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  San  Fernando  realizes  the  great 
need  for  improved  public  transportation  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  lie 
are  pleased  to  support  the  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line,  which  we  understand 
will  reach  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  the  North  Hollywood  area.  Following 
the  Starter  Line  approval,  we  will  look  forward  to  the  future  extension  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  to  the  northeast  portion  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  . 

However,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  supporting  any  project  that  would 
infringe  on  the  gas  tax  revenues  to  cities.    The  State  of  California  leads 
the  Nation  as  to  the  quality  of  its  highway  system.    This  is  due.  in 
large  measure,  to  the  gas  tax  levy  on  the  motorists  of  our  State.    We  feel 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  tamper  with  an  excellent  system  by  which  the 
users  of  the  highway  pay  for  the  maintenence  of  highways, 

Again,  the  City  Counci Imembers  offer  their  support  and  their  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  this  program. 

Sincerely,  f, 

Michael  V.  Sago A 
Mayor 

CITY  OF  SAD  FERNANDO 


MYS:mlg 


/r 

v\ 

t\ 

11960  Vieto'q  BoulovarJ  •   Nortli  M<'"s'"°'"J  ' 

76I-ai'H    •  761-6000 

OllF»'-nio  91606 


LETTER  No.  23 


R.Ut  e.  Sou 
Pallor 


June  29.  1979 


Clork  o(  Seitlon 


CKT  Associates 
21050  Wavevlew  Drive 
Topnnga,  Ca.  90290 

This  tetter  concerns  the  public  hearing  in  North  Hollywood  on  July  9th 
about  the  Rapid  Transit  Started  Line  for  Los  Angeles. 

On  June  28,    1979  the  Session  (the  ruling  body)  of  Trinity  Corwnunity 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Hollywood  passed  a  resolution  in  support 
of  this  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line  for  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  a  moral   responsibility  to  develop  alternate  means  than  auto- 
mobiles of  moving  people  from  the  suburbs  to  their  employment  in  the 
city  core.     This  is  made  urgent  by  yesterdays  stage  2  smog  alert  In 
the  valley  and  also  yesterdays  announced  cost  of  oil    increase  by  OPEC. 
Ho  would  be  irresponsible  as  a  region  and  foolish  as  citizens  If  we 
did  not  develop  ways  of  maintaining  our  standard  of  living  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  sensible  use  of  fossil  fuels  and  stewardship 
of  natural  resources. 

We  are  in  unanimous  support  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line  for 
Los  Angeles  and  subsequent   links  to  It  for  quick  access  to  the  differ- 
ent suburban  valley  regions. 

Slfj^ned, 

Robert  B.  Scott,  Pastor 
and  Session  Nambers 


'astor 
s 
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LETTER  No.  24 


Handwritten  Original 
on  tile  at  SCRTD 


Bette : 

Attached  are  the  letters  our  Activity  Center  members  wrote 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  Starter  Line.     I  hope  they  are 
helpful.     Thanks  for  thinking  of  us. 

Bev  Dunlap 

Director  of  Volunteer  Services 
Mental  Health  Association 
of  Los  Angeles  County 
930  Georgia  Street 
Los  Angeles,   Ca.  90015 


No.  24 
6/29/79 

Dear  Hr.  Collier  : 

I  support  the  proposed  of  the  sub -way  system. 


I  think  this  system  in  Los  Angeles  would  help  the 
"gas  system",  in  6.00  o'clock  traffic,  on  the  freeways. 
I'm  for  the  subway  SCPTD. 

John  R.  Weld 


(continued) 


07-03-79 

Dear  Mr.  Collier 

I  support  the  proposed  Souther  California  RTD  subway 
system.     Los  Angeles  and  Beverly  Hills  need  better  and  faster 
transportation.     Please  do  everything  you  can  to  start  building 
the  subway  as  soon  as  possible.     I  hope  to  go  to  West  Hollywood 
(on  Bus  94)  to  8151  West  Santa  Monica  Elvd  in  West  Hollywood. 

I  have  a   session  (on  Santa  Monica  and  Crescent 

Heights  Blvds  -  in  West  Hollywood) .     I  need  a  schedule  of  the 
9U  soon. 

Must  close  now.     Send  me  a  94  schedule  in  the  mail. 

Your  passenger, 
signature  illegible 


No.  2A  (continued) 
6/29/79 

Mr.  Lou  Collier 
A25  So.  Main  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90013 

Dear  Hr.  Collier: 

1  support  the  proposed  SCRTD  Subway  System.     Los  Angeles 
needs.     Los  Angeles  needs  better  and  faster  transportation. 
Please  do  everything  you  can  to  start  building  the  subway  as 
possible. 

Sincerely , 
Jill 


6/29/79 

Dear  Collier; 

I  support  SCRTD  subway  system.     Los  Angeles  need  better 
and  faster  transportaion.     Please  do  everything  you  can  to 
start  building  the  subway  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely , 
Joe  Gebora 


6-29-79 

I  support  the  proposed  SCRTD  subway  systera.    Los  Angeles 
needs  better  faster  transportation.    Pleaee  do  everything  to 
building  as  soon  possible. 

Sincerely , 
Frank  Mauceki 


No.  2A  (continued) 


Dear  Mr.   Collier ; 

I  support  the  proposed  S.C.R.T.D.   subway  system. 

Los  Angeles  needs  better  and  faster  transportation.  Please 
do  everything  you  can  to  start  building  the  subway  as  soon  as 
possible . 

Sincerely, 
J ,  Alexander 


6-29-79 

Dear  Mr.   Lou  Collier: 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  service.     I'm  already  a  holder  of 
a  Reduced  Fare  Card  #1167-2,  which  I'm  able  to  purchase  my 
monthly  handicapped  monthly  pass. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Thompson 

P.S.  The  service  Is  excellent. 


6-29-79 

Mr.   Mr,  Collier: 

I  support  the  proposed  S.C.R.T.D.  subway  system.  Los 
Angeles  needs  better  and  faster  transportation. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  start  building  the  subway 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely , 

Maureen  Sausman  (illegible) 


No.   24  (continued) 


June  29.  1979 

Dear  Mr .   Collier , 

I  support  the  proposed  SCRTD  subway  system.  Los  Angeles 
needs  a  better  and  faster  transportation  system. 

Please  do  anything  possible  to  start  this  system. 

Sincerely , 

Paulette  Schuster 


Dear  Mr .  Collier ; 

1  firmly  support  the  SCRTD  system. 

Please  go  through  with  it.  Los  Angeles  needs  a  better 
bus  system. 

Sincerely  yours, 


signature  illegible 


l^s  Angexzs  City  School  District 

William  Howard  Toft  High  School  ™r 

5461Wd.ni™Avinue.  WoocLANoHiu^.  Cai.i»ohkia913M       I-ETTER  No.  25  ^^to^a 
Til^phone;  (213)  349-7171 

June  20,  1979 


Mr.  Macvin  L.  Holen, 

President,  Board  o£  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  So.  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 


Dear  Mr.  Holen, 


»t  the  June  7,  1979  meeting  of  the  Taft  High  School  Comrunity 
Advisory  Council  the  proposed  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
a"""'  £■>'         '"9eles  oa.,e  under 

discussion.     After  hearing  the  facta  as  they  are  nou  stated,  the 
council  unanimously  voted  to  approve  the  SCRTD  proposal  for  a 

""^  >■>"  ao^town  LorAngeles  area 

with  the  north  Hollywood  area  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Following  is  the  Taft  High  School  CAC  resolution: 

tk.  '"^l  J'!*"  Co—unity  Advisory  Council  moves  that 

the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  install  a  subway 
tail  line  Unking  the  downtown  I^a  Angeles  area  with  the  San 

IZlTil  """""'S  i"  ™eh  a  way  that  no  new  taxes 

would  be  required  for  this  project," 

The  considerations  of  the  council  in  teaching  this  resolution 
are  nuneroucs.    Among  the  advantages  that  we  foresee  are  those  of  .11 
responsible  citizens  in  regard  to  the  vital  need  for  energy  con- 
servation for  this  city,  the  educational  advantage  for  our  children 
S  !  '"'''P="'ient  adults  by  being  able  to  travel  independently 

to  .11  areas  of  this  city  and  reaping  the  rewards  that  Los  Angele. 
has  to  otter  them,  and  finally,  the  advantage  that  rapid  transit 
ZitSf  r        integrating  the  people  of  this  city  in  a  »ore  natural 
meaningful  manner  than  forced  busing  accomplishes 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Taft  High  School  CAC  resolution  will 
be  considered  by  the  Southern  C.Ufotnia  Rapid  Transit  District 


^^^^^^^^  truly  your^ 


cc:    Marlee  Coughlan 
Al  Herman 


^tate  nf  fflaltfoniia 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 

OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 
MOO  TENTH  STREET 
SACRAMENTO  OOOM 

(916)  445-0513 


LETTER  No.  26 


July  31,  1979 


Richard  Gallagher 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  S.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,   CR  90013 

Subject:  3CHS  79061927  Alternatives  Analysis  -  EIR  for  Regional  Core 
Dear  Mr.  Gallagher: 

The  State  Clearinghouse  submitted  the  above  listed  environmental 
document  to  selected  State  agencies  for  review.     The  review  is 
complete  and  none  of  the  State  agencies  have  comments. 

This  letter  verifies  your  compliance  with  environmental  review 
requirements  of  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act, 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

/    ,  Sincerely, 

'^^'^^^/^"ste^en  Williamson 
I      State  Clearinghouse 


SVW/ag 


RECEIVED 


LETTER  No.  27 


2961  Wilshire  Boulevard  •  Sheraion-Towr  House  •  Los  Angeles,  California  90010 
(213)  387-1224 


Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 


July  12,  1979 


Marvin  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 


Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  regular  meeting,   held  on  Tuesday,  July  10,   1979,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,   reaffirmed  the  position 
of  the  Chamber  in  favor  of  the  SCRTD  plan  for  an  underground 
rail  system  Alternative  II  Central  Business  District-Wilshire- 
Fairfax-Ho 11 Y wood -North  Hollywood . 

We  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  your  press  release  relative 
to  the  public  hearings  on  this  matter  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
issue  of  our  publication"Wilshire  Business". 


C.   George  Allen 
Executive  Vice  President 


GA:nb 


cc:  Mayor  Thomas  Bradley 

Councilman  John  Ferraro 
Supervisor  Ed  Edelman 


received! 

JUL  2  7  1979  ; 
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SCR  T 


City  of  Los  Angeles 


July  19,  1979 


Mr.  Marvin  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 
Southern  California 

Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Hain  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

REGIONAL  CORE  TRANSIT  ALTERNATIVE  II 

At  its  reeling  of  July  12,  1979,  the  Board  of  Transportation 
Comnlssloners  took  an  action  endorsing  Alternative  II  and  urging 
your  continued  evaluation  of  Alternative  II  through  preliminary 
engineering. 


BOARD  OF  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSIONERS 


Carmen  Alva,  Secretary 


Mr.  Jack  R.  Gilstrap 
General  Manager 
Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District 


RECEIVED 

JUL  2;  1979  I 
s  c  1 :  T  □ 

erf.''  or 

MGR.  RAPID    ■,.*HSIT  DEPT. 


AN  KOUAL  SMPLOVMENT  OPPORTUNITV— AFFIRM ATIVK  ACTION  KMFLOTKH 


G<Sc;ar  D.  Cahn 
629  So.  Norton  Ave, 
Loa  AnqalOfi,  Ca.  9000b 
July  12,  19/9, 


LETTER  No.  29 


Mr,  Marvin  Holen, 
Pres.  board  of  Dir.,  RTD 
425  South  Hain  straot 
L.A.,Ca.  90013 

Dear  Mr,  Holeni 

I  must  express  my  Burprlae  and  dismay  Co  have  discovered  In  the 
Wllahlre  Corridor  Subway  plan  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  station 
at  Wllshire  Blvd,  and  Crenshaw. 

ThiS  iB  a  very  serloua  omission  because  bo  many  people  ride  the  RTD  bus 
from  as  far  South  as  Roscrans  and  If  there  wore  to  be  no  station  In  this 
place,  these  people  would  be  required  to  transfer  In  order  to  make  the 
connection  with  the  subway, 

I  reqret  to  point  out  that  my  Inquiries  have  led  to  the  discovery  that 
this  omission  was  due  lo  pressure  from  the  Park  Hlle  people,  who  "wish  to 
maintain  minimum  density  In  the  area".     It  la  Ironic  that  these  people  with 
their    fine  limousines  will  never  use  the  system  regardless  of  the  price 
of  motor  fuel. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Holen,  there  is  a  tremendous  transfer  6f  passanqers 
at  this  intersection  and  many  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  will 
be  Inconvenienced, 

When  examlnlnq  a  map  of  the  proposed  Wllahlre  Corridor  system,  one 
sees  a  much  larger  gap  between  La  Brea  station  and  Western  Ave.  station 
than  In  any  other  westerly  part  of  the  Wllshire  Blvd.  segment. 

I  beg  you,  Mr,  Holen,  to  reconsider  thla  omlaalon  and  to  eatabliah 
a  station  at  Wllshire  Blvd,  and  Crenshaw  so  that  It  really  be  a  complete 
system  and  truly  serve  the  interests  of  all     the  people. 


ory  truly  yours. 


Edgar  D.  Cahn 


copy  toi     Mr  Brad  Pye,  Editor  L, A. Sentinel 


RECEIVED 

JUL  2/  1979 

S  C  R  T  □ 
orncf  OF 

MOB,  MPIC  T  "NSIT  DEPT. 


July  17,  1979 


Southern  California 

Rapid  Transit  District 
425  So.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

Attn:    Marvin  L.  Helen 

Director  and  President 


Board  File  §79. 70-1.1 

RECEIVFn 

AUG  2  1979 


PROPOSED  MASS  TRANSIT  FOB  LOS  ANGELES 


The  Board  of  Building  and  Safety  Commissioners  has  reviewed 
your  pamphlet  entitled  "Executive  Summary  of  Transit  Alter- 
natives in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core".     The  Commission 
also  remembered  the  oral  and  visual  presentation  made  by  the 
staff  members,  and  the  District  is  to  be  complimented  for  the 
clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the  issues. 

This  Commission  supports  the  efforts  to  improve  the  mass 
transit  system  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  specifically 
supports  the  concepts  of  a  deep-bored  tunnel  subway  within 
the  Regional  Core  area.     However,   at  this  time,   the  Commission 
does  not  have  a  direct  preference  as  to  the  route  alternatives. 

The  Commission  appreciates  being  included  as  one  of  the  groups 
being  asked  to  comment.     We  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  com- 
ments are  solely  those  of  the  Board  of  Building  and  Safety 
Commissioners  and  should  not  be  construed  as  reflecting  the 
official  position  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 


MARCIA  MARCUS,  President 
BOARD  OF  BUILDING  AND 
SAFETY  COMMISSIONERS 

erb 

485-5226 


cc:     Jeff  Matsui,  Mayor  Liaison 
Chief  Legislative  Analyst 


19  V? 


AN  EQUAL  tMPLOyMCNT  OPPORTUNITY— AFFIRMATIVK  ACTION  EMPLOYER 


LETTER  No.  31 


Data  July  31.  1979 
File  No.  A90607C 


South  Coast 

AIR  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  DISTRICT 

CENTRAL  Of  FICE 

fllSO  E.  FLAin  DRIVE.  EL  MONIE.  CALIFORNIA  91731 

Mr.  Richard  Smith 
Community  Planner 

Office  of  Planning  Assistance,  UPM-12 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

400  -  7th  Street,  S.W.  ■  ■ 

Washington.  D.C.  2O590 

ON:    Draft  SCRTD  Alternative  Analysis  and  Environmental  Impact 

Statement/Report  for  Transit  System  Improvements  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Regional  Core. 

ADEQUACY  OF  AIR  QUALnV  ANALYSIS 

Existing  Air  Quality  in  Area   

Existing  Emissions  in  Area  

Project  Einissions: 

Construction  Phase     

Cotipleted  Project  Vehicular  

Stationary      


0 


Inadeqijate 

□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 


Project  Inpact  on  Air  Quality  - 


ia 


□ 


ARE  ADEQUATE  MITIGATION  MEASURES  PROVTDED  FOR  PBflJECT  AIR  POLLUTANTS? 

□  Yes  □  No  3)   Q  Incotrplete  OnA 

ARE  GRqffH  INDUCING  EFFECTS  OF  FROJECI  ON  POLLUrflNt  EMISSIONS  DISCUSSED? 

E  Yes  □  No  □  Partially  Dka 

AQMD  PERMIT  pqiENriAL  EFFECT  ON  AIR  QUALITY  (AQ) 


W^ot  required 
n  Required 
LjMay  be  req'iired, 
contact  Zone  office 


^Beneficial:  will  probably  tend  to  inprove  AQ 
No  effect 

Inpairment :  probably  no  substantial  adverse  effect 
_  Unfavorable:  may  decade  AQ  to  a  significant  extent 
Adverse:  will  degrade  AQ  to  a  significant  e>ctent 
Indeterminate:  due  to  lack  of  data 


IS  PnOJECT  CONSISTENI  WITH  THE  AmU^MENT  AND  _  ^ 

MMKTEMAKCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AIR  QUALITY  SCANDARDS?     .      [xjYes  □  No 


COMMENTS : 

1.     Not  mentioned  (needed  for  rail  system). 


2.  Emissions  caused  due  to  the  generation  of  electricity  for  the 
rail  system  should  be  calculated. 

3.  Specific  mitigation  measures  for  bus  stations  and  construction 
phase  (rail  system)  should  be  mentioned. 


further  questions,  please  call  Hike  Nazeml 
at  (213)  572-6427. 

Very  truly  yours . 


J.  A.  Stuart 
Executive  Officer 

^^ft^^         '  ^^^^^^^^ 
J.  S.  Nevltc 

Director  of  Evaluation  and  Planning 


KN:js 

cc:    Mr.  Peter  Broy 


EIR  Form  1  6/79 
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BIH 

los  angles  chapter 


July  31,  1979 


b  C       J  J 


LETTER  No,  32 


Richard  Gallagher 

Southern  California  Rapid 

Transit  Diatrict 

425  South  Main  street, 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 


Dear  Mr  Gallagher: 

The  Building  Industry  Association  of  Southern  California 
inc.  has  reviewed  the  Downtown-Valley  subway  proposal  ' 
Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  attend  the  hearings  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  will  become  part  of  the 
record  on  this  important  project. 

We  feel  that  the  IS-mile  line  ia  an  important  step  in 
burldrng  a  regional  rapid  transit  system  in  Loa  Angeles 
There  re  no  question  in  our  mind  that  wo  in  southern 
California  are  long  overdue  in  terms  of  a  rapid  transit 
system. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  proposed  IS-milc  line 
Will  benefit  the  citizen's  of  Los  Angeles  in  many  ways  It 
will  undoubtably  relieve  traffic  congestion  and  will  improve 
our  quality.     It  will  afford  the  cltlzena  an  opportunity  to 
get  to  and  from  work  expeditously  in  an  energy  conserving 
manner.     It  will  also  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to  our 
economy  in  terms  of  jobs,   especially  in  our  industry,  the 
construction  industry. 

We  are  also  very  supportive  of  the  project  in  that  no  new 
tape  will  be  needed.     Instead  Federal  financing  will  be 
utilized.     Also  of  importance  is  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  no  ^iscription  to  the  community  during  construction 
since  it  will  utilize  deep-bore  tunneling  in  construction. 


-.2/ 


.71  Bevofl/  Bouievafd 

3S  Angeles.  CA  90026  (213)  aeS-0556 


An  AHiiiaio  ol  Ihe  NAHB  ana  ihe  CBIA 


Page  -2- 


For  the  above  reason,   the  Building  Industry  Aasociation 
of  southern  California  would  like  to  respectfully  requesi 
that  it  be  put  on  record  in  support  of  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District  Downtown-Valley  subway 
proposal . 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Richard  R.  wirth 

Director,   Dept.   of  Governmental  Affairs. 


LETTER  No.  33       flUQ  2  I979 


Board  of  Directors 
Southern  CA  Rapid  Transit 
District 

425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles, 


Much  to  my  surprise  I  was  quite  astonished  that  the  extention  of 
the  propossed  Wilshire  line  would  not  be  extended  through  the  the 
Beverly  Hills,  Century  City  and  UCLA/We stwwod  areas.  Can  it  be  that 
your  staff  does  not  have  the  forsight  to  assume  that  within  the  next 
two  decades  commercial  and  of  course  residential  dwellings  will  not 
flourish  in  these  areas.  Please  review  this  matter  before  it  is  to 
late  and  thousands  will  then  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Let 
us  hope  that  an  alternative  analysis  of  extending  the  Wilshire  sub- 
way will  be  obliged  and  the  future  patrons  will  reap  in  the  harvest 
of  your  decisions. 


yours  Very  Truely 

John  Pignataro 
6953  Cynthia  Apt  A 

west  Hollywood,   CA  90069 


««IU«o      S7J|..En!  LETTEHNO.  34 

739  South  Harlpoia  *  ;oi 

Los  Anoelei,  California  9000S 

July  16,1979 


Dear  fr.  Hol*n; 

I  attenderl  th«  Htlthirt  tUstrlet  he.Hno  that  was  held  on  .luly  ri,1979 

at  the  Creat  Uestern  Savlnos.  Community  Roon.       [  i»t  i„  the  hearino  from  7om 

ind'i^Sarinltrr''"  "  """"^  ontlro  board,  hut  1t  was  already  9.00  pm 

Sfid  I  had  another  enoaoement.     One  of  your  staff  members  suqoeted  I  write 

to  you  so  my  eommenti  could  be  enclosed  as  a  part  of  the  teoal  record  for  the 
Hllshlre  District  hearing. 

I  suortort  1001  the  18-mtle  Downto-n  Los  *nqe  les -m  1  shI  re  Bl  vd-f  a1  rf  ax - 
Horth  Hollywood  Rail  Raold  Transit  line.     1  ar  a  nllve  son  of  Los  flnoeles  and 
1  remember  the  old  Red  Cars     that  were  an  early  form  of  rati  raold  transit, 
•'e  neei  desoerat.ly    an  efficient,  wel  1 -des loned  suhw.y  system  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Los  flnoeles,    1  lived  In  Totyo.  Japan  for  two  years  and  !  used 
every  day  the  subway  system  1n  Tokyo.  It  Is  fast,  cheap,  effUent  and  cnnfor- 
lable-     Also,  on  two  trips  to  Mexico,  I  have  used  the  Metro  subway  In  HexUo 
City.       Ourino  the  last  three  months.  1  have  ridden  the  BTD  buses  to  and  from 
mv  iob.     The  buses  are  now  overeroweded  and  slow.     Some  of  the  buses  are  old 
and  unconlortable.  1  believe  the  BTD  will  attract  inany  nore  thousands  of  con- 
muters  once  the  subway  systen  Is  (n  operation.  Hany  blu-collar  and  whlte- 
colUr  workers  as  well  as  e.ecutlves  will  use  the  new  proposed  sub«y  sytem. 

Last  nlQht,  I  heard  the  President  of  the  Unted  States  of  America  speak 
to  the  natin  onthe     probelms  of  our  eneroy  shortaoe.     The  President  uroed  our 
oeoole  to  use  nass  raotd  transtl  systems  as  often  as  possible  and  esoeclallv 
to  commute  to  and  from  work.     Hith  the  swift  consturetlon  of  the  new  subwy 
svtem.  we  will  help  our  nation  and  our  community  to  save  eneroy  and  to  helo 
clean  the  air  .by  ellmlnatino  some  of  the  auto  traffic  and  auto  conoestlon  on 
the  surface  and  freewav  svstem.     [  urne  you  and  your  entire  board  to  speed  up 
the  Imolentatlon  of  the  proposed  subway  system,     let  us  start  construction  as 
seen  as  oosslble.  He  need  only  to  look  at  San  Francisco  and  enVv  then  havina 
the  Bart  system.  Hhv  didn't  Los  flnoeles  start  its  mass  rail  praold  system  be- 
forethe  City  of  San  Francisco  did? 

f  Community  Leader  and  Native  son  of 
Los  Anoeles:  ^iv^""^ 


LETTER  No.  35 


CENTRAL  CITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


THt  OFFICE  Of  THC  PRESIDENT  j^^^         ^  ^^^^ 


Mr.  Marvin  L.  Holen 
President,   Board  of  Directors 

dpfS^'^^'^.Vi^""^^  ^^P"  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

In  re:     Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Transit 
Improvement  Alternatives,  Lob  Angeles  Regional 


nT^'l^^  ^^^^  Association  of  Los  Angeles  is  supportive  of 

^^'i^l^^  s-"?-„-^rEr:S= 

=jd  endorses  the  atetter  line  philosophy  Inherent  In  ?he 
present  proposal.     CCA  believes  that  a  long  range  sSlutlon 
to  the  present  energy  situation  in  the  Loa  Angeles  area  mCat 
include  appropriate  guideway  rapid  transit  se^onts?  "he 
present  proposal  provides  an  important  start  lor  this  program. 

JJ^.^?'"  »=»°=l»ti°n  la  not  taking  a  position  on  a 

dIst"ot"'"Jor?s  f"'"™^"'"  '■">  '"""5^  Ihe  Lntral  bUBi^osa 
oistriot,   nor  is  it  providing  any  approval  at  this  time  of 
precise  station  locations.     We  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  appropriate  technical  people,  as  actual  design  oiencea 
i?th  a^'sulLh  e'"  't^  9ulde„ay  routing  and  to  ae^vlceT  ' 
With  a  suitable  number  of  station  facilities. 


SDG: jb 


SZ3  Wc.i  Sliih  Sucet,  Suilt  100,      Antclo,  CllforaU  90014 


UNITED  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE        LETTER  No.  36 

ot  IhrSanFrrnindoVjIltv.  'nc 
1Fir,«n..«1C»n1,rau(ld.nB  .  *45«  Viclory  Blvd  •  Vin  Nov.,  ar,fo.m.  91411  '  (!13)"1-1671 


July  27,  1979 


Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Attention:  Mr,  Marvin  Holen,  President 

Gentlanen: 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  United  Qiambers  of  Ctmierce  of  the  San 
FtemandD  Valley.  Inc.  is  the  developnent  of  a  caiprehensive  public  trans- 
portation system  to  meet  the  varied  and  specialized  needs  of  Southern 
California  In  mDVing  both  people  and  goods. 

As  on  organization  representing  the  San  Fernando  Valley  part  of  Southern 
California,  it  is  natural  tliat  our  support  would  be  tempered  by  those 
plans  which  will  enhance  the  wlfore  of  the  citLsens  of  the  Valley. 
However,  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  our  fellow  Southern  Califomlans 
and  intend  to  support  those  plans  which  may  more  directly  serve  others. 

One  of  the  long  range  projects  WIOSE  TIME  SEUE  TO  HAVE  COME  Is  the  Regional 
Core  Rapid  Transit  Rail  Starter  Une.  Fbr  the  first  tijne.  Federal  and  State 
backing  is  pronised  if  the  project  bears  the  approval  of  the  overall  area  - 
tlie  project  makes  sense  and  is  Judged  feasible  by  recognized  authorities. 
We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  citizens  of  the  area  involved  support  and  work 
for  the  early  start  AND  catpletion  of  this  project,  preferably  Alternate 
Route  II. 

We  ore  aware  that  this  Starter  Rail  Line  IS  long  range  and  will  be  ten  years 
in  beconiing  a  reality  so  we  are  very  concerned  that  the  short  range  projects 
that  will  meet  our  needs  tonorrow  and  next  year  not  be  neglected  or  forgotten 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  Major  Starter  Lijie.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
urgo  full  speed  ahead  and  look  forward  to  working  with  the  5CRID  toward  that 
end. 

Adopted  this  23nl  day  of  July.  1979.  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
Chambers  of  Ctninerce  of  the  San  Ftemando  Valley.  Inc, 

^-•Pftuik  Pine.^-enalrman 
Transportation  Oatmittee 


"Hfprcwnlins,  through  mcmbci  thamberi,  over  ti,00Obujiiw5*Bnd  prolr uiooal  enHI>«" 


CITY   OF    Los  ANGELES 


LETTER  No.  37 

July  27.  1979 


Mr.  Richard  Smith,  Cormunity  Planner 
Office  of  Planning  Assistance  (UHP-12) 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
400  H  Street,  S.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20590 


Mr.  Richard  Gallagher 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90012 

Gentlemen : 

Draft  AA/EIS/EIR  On  Transit  System  Improvements  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Core  -  Environmental  Cotmients 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Draft  EIS/EIR  prepared  by  the 
SCRTD  to  address  transit  alternatives  in  the  Regional  Core.    We  believe  the 
Draft  generally  satisfies  the  most  recent  Federal  guidelines  to  meet  the 
Intent  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).    However,  we  offer 
the  attached  conments  in  order  to  strengthen  the  document's  ability  to  ful- 
fill the  intent  of  the  State  guidelines  governing  the  California  Environmental 
Quality  Act  (CEQA). 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  alternatives  analysis,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  SCRTD  to  incorporate  all  mitigation  measures  into  the  documents.  It  is 
expected  that  the  SCRTD  engineering  staff  will  work  with  staff  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  during  the  preliminary  engineering  phase  to  identify  all 
feasible  mitigation  measures  and  that  the  SCRTD  Board  will  commit  to  their 
implementation.  To  the  extent  that  implementation  will  increase  project 
costs,  they  should  be  identified  as  early  as  possible. 


Very  truly  yours , 


General  Manager 


ADLijcv 

cc;  Councilwoman  Pat  Russell 
Attachment 
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djrect  comparison  should  be  made  of  alternatives  to  the 
Civic  Center,  where  the  bus  and  subway  would  serve  a  similar 
destination  radius.    For  example.  Dus  Line  35  from  Reseda 
and  Sheman  Way  to  Temple  and  Hill  takes  55  minutes.  How 
]^"^';f  J  .^^^'■''^^^^^  ^  ^^^'^  t°  Civic  Center  stop? 

The  AA/EIS/EIR  selects  destination  points  which  the  rail 
serves  as  a  direct  connection.    The  bus  comparison  has 
destination  points  requiring  wallcing,  transfers,  and  waiting. 

7.  Page  111-29.    While  the  City  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
has  Indicated  that  supplying  the  energy  requirements  for  rail 
rapidtransit  should  not  present  a  problem,  the  power  system 
sustained  "brown-outs"  during  the  recent  June,  1979  heat 
wave.    There  is  no  assessment  of  how  power  will  be  distributed 
in  the  event  of  such  failures.    Will  the  rail  line   be  a 
priority  recipient  1n  the  event  of  energy  supply  restrictions 
or  power  outages? 

8.  Page  IV-23,  Air  Quality  In  the  Vicinity  of  Stations.    In  1977 
the  Annual  maximum  hourly  average  of  Carbon  Monoxide  for  the 
Burbank  monitoring  station  was  28  ppm.    Although  this  figure 
meets  State  standards,  it  far  exceeds  the  ambient  reading  of 
5.0  ppm  projected  by  the  CALINE  model  for  1986.  Therefore, 
there  is  some  question  that  the  results  represented  a  worse 
case  analysis.    Particular  care  must  be  exercised  1n  the 
design  of  parking  facilities  to  insure  that  air  quality  stand- 
ards are  attained, 

9.  Page  VI-5.    It  Is  not  clear  that  the  estimated  rail  rapid 
transit  costs  Incorporate  a  sufficient  contingency  cost 
factor  to  cover  the  cost  of  required  mitigation  measures. 
These  costs  should  be  further  refined  in  preliminary  engi- 
neering. 

II ■  Mitigation  Measures  for  Traffic  Impacts 
Page  111-26-33  ~   

1.  Many  station  locations  are  proposed  for  areas  with  existing 
neighborhood  parking  shortages.    To  the  extent  that  station 
locations  further  Impact  neighborhood  parking,  additional 
parking  should  be  incorporated  Into  station  design  to  com- 
pensate (I.e.,  Selma  Avenue  1n  Hollywood). 

2.  Increased  bus  service  to  feed  many  of  the  stations  will 
contribute  to  local  congestion  on  surface  street  arterlals. 
Therefore,  station  designs  should  Incorporate  bus  turnout 
bays  on  major  and  secondary  arterlals. 


Xlll- 


I.    Generallfcd  Environmental  Cornnents 

1.  Page  S7.    Further  analysis  should  bo  conducted  on  whether 
a  24-hour  operation  is  warranted  or  desirable. 

2.  Page  1-9  indicates  a  different  employment  rnngi>  per  square 
mile  than  the  one  indicated  In  the  suimiary  on  page  "^-lO 
The  range  In  Figure  I.IO  is  from  2,765  to  BG.l-lO  with  a 
9.716  average  in  the  Regional  Core  Study  Area.    The  suimiary 
shows  a  range  of  21,000  to  28,000. 

3.  Page  11-29.  The  project  description  for  fllternotlvo  VI  does 
not  Indicate  whether  thp  system  would  bp  on  n  guldeway  through 
the  COD  or  on  preferential  lanps  on  existing  streets.  Arti- 
culated buses  have  been  proposed  for  use;  however,  other 
SCRTD  reports  have  stated  that  for  reasons  of  safety,  arti- 
culated buses  would  not  be  used  on  freeway  segments.  There- 
fore, therj  appears  to  be  an  Inconsistency  In  determining 

the  numbernbuses  to  meet  capacity  needs. 

4.  Page  ni-7.    Assumed  patronage  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway 
appears  to  be  low.    As  the  Hollywood  Freeway  Is  the  rare 
direct  route  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley  to  the  CQD,  and 
11.000  patrons  use  express  buses  today,  the  5000  patron 
statistic  Is  questionable,  even  with  rail  In  place.  The 
Hollywood  freeway  guideway  would  provide  a  more  direct  con- 
nection from  the  San  Fernando  Valley  to  the  LACBL).  Patrons 
destined  directly  for  the  CBD  may  elect  to  remain  on  express 
buses  rather  than  make  a  mode  change  to  rail,  which  follows 

a  less  direct  route.    Therefore,  the  estimate  of  1990  transit 
passengers  in  Cahuenga  Pass  as  shown  In  figure  111-6  may  be 
under-estimated  by  the  model. 

5.  Page  III-IO.    Figure  111.8  "24-hour  Entering  and  Exiting 
Rapid  Transit  Station  Volumes"  needs  additional  clarification. 
The  patronage  for  the  la  Urea  versus  Fairfax  stations  at 
Beverly  and  Santa  Monica  Boulevards  are  of  concern,  Fairfax 
at  Santa  Monica  has  a  heavier  residential  density  surrounding 
the  station  vicinity.    The  vast  majority  of  units  within 
walking  distance  are  low-rredlum  II  density  (12+  to  21  dwell- 
ing unit/gross  acre  )  to  high  R3/low  HI  (30-50  d.u. /gross 
acre).    The  densities  near  La  Brea  range  from  duplexes  to 
low-medium  I  (5-12  d.u. /gross  acre).    Additionally,  at 
Fairfax  and  Beverlythere  are  two  major  tourist  attractions, 
CBS  Studios  and  Farmers  Market;  both  can  be  expected  to  Induce 
additional  patronage   over  that  shown. 

6.  Page  111-13.    Figure  111.10  Is  misleading  In  that  it  does  not 
make  an  equal  comparison  of  origins  and  destinations.  A 


Projections  of  future  traffic  volumes  Indicate?  severe 
congestion  on  Fairfax  In  the  vicinity  of  Beverly  Boulevard. 
To  avoid  aggravating  this  congestion,  the  Fairfax/Beverly 
station  should  be  located  south  of  Beverly  Doulevard. 

Estimated  future  traffic  demands  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
Indicate  severe  congestion  can  be  expected  on  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard  at  both  La  Brea  and  Fairfax  Avenues.    To  minimize 
additional  impacts,  If  the  La  Drea  station  is  Implcrented. 
Santa  Monica  Boulevard  should  be  widened  to  full  najor 
highway  standards  from  two  blocks  west  of  La  Urea  to  one 
block  east  of  La  Drca;  If  the  Fairfax  station  Is  Implement- 
ed, Santa  Monica  Boulevard  should  be  widened  one  block  east 
and  west  of  Fairfax. 


The  highest  traffic  projections  In  the  corridor  are  on 
Highland  Awenue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Hollywood 
Bowl  Station.    To  prevent  a  further  increase  1n  congestion, 
park-and-rlde  facilities  should  not  be  made  available  dur- 
ing peak  hours.    During  preliminary  engineering,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  deleting  this  station  stop. 

Traffic  impacts  ere  anticipated  at  the  Universal  City  , 
station.    A  specific  traffic  study  should  be  undertaken 
during  the  preliminary  engineering  phase  to  Identify  the 
mitigation  measures  that  must  be  incorporated. 

The  Community  Redevelopment  Agency  Is  now  preparing  a 
redevelopment  plan  for  North  Hollywood.    Rail  planners 
should  coordinate  with  the  CfiA  and  this  Department  to 
insure  that  proposed  near-term  highway  and  parking  Improve- 
ments are  ultimately  compatible  with  rail-associated  Im- 
provements. 

As  design  of  the  El  Honte  Busway  extension  proceeds,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  evaluate  alternative  station  locations  at  the 
Union  Station,  recognizing  that  the  Union  Station  will  be  studied 
In  greater  detail  In  the  preliminary  engineering  phase. 


United  States  Department  of"  the  Interior 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  202-10 


LETTER  No. 


2  1979 


Dear  Mr.  Gayton: 

In  reaponae  to  a  request  from  tbe  Southern  California  Rapid 
Transit  District,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  reviewed 
Che  draft  environmental  statement  and  Alternatives  Analysis 
for  Transit  Syetem  Improvements  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Core,  Los  Angelea  County,  California. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

Tlie  Alternatives  Analysis  discusses  a  wide  range  of  viable 
alternative  plans  for  improvement  of  the  Los  Angeles  tran- 
sit system.    The  potential  environmental  effects  of  these 
plans  are  examined  In  general  Cems,  as  required  at  this 
stage  of  planning,  yet  in  enough  detail  to  form  a  basis 
for  selection  of  a  final  plan.    He  particularly  wish  to 
commend  the  preparers  for  their  early  identification  of 
a  number  of  potential  impacts  on  parks  and  historic/cultural 
resources, 

FRELIMIHARY  SECTION  A(f)  COMMENTS 

The  alternatives  with  the  greatest  potential  for  adverse 
effect  on  recreation  and  cultural  resources  in  Che  Regional 
Core  are  Chose  calling  for  either  aerial  railways,  aerial 
busways  or  cuC-and-cover  aubway  conscruction. 

AlCematlvee  calling  for  an  all-bus  surface  sysCem  could 
affect  parklands  and  culcural  resources  through  increases 
in  nolee,  congestion  and  air  pollution.     The  alternatives 
with  the  least  disruptive,  moat  readily  mltlgable  impacts 
appear  to  be  those  calling  for  a  bored-tunnel  subway. 
Since  the  exacc  route  alignments  and  station  locations 
have  yet  to  be  determined,  specific  Section  4(f)  involve- 
menCa  are  still  unknown  and  we  must  defer  more  detailed 
comment  to  a  later  date. 
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Mr.  GaytoD,  Waehlngtoo,  DC 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Urban  Maae  Transportation 
Administration  (UHTA)  and  the  Southern  California  Rapid 
Transit  District  (SCRTD)  have  worked  with  the  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officer  to  develop  a  procedure  for  Iden- 
tifying historic/cultural  sites  and  districts  which  could 
be  affected  by  the  transit  project.    Given  the  number  of 
historic  and  archeological  sites  with  recogiiicd  or  poten- 
tial national,  Btate  or  local  significance  In  the  Regional 
Core,  as  veil  as  the  nimber  of  ways  the  transit  syeten 
could  create  an  effect  on  these  sites,  the  discussion  of 
possible  Section  4(f)  involvements  with  cultural  resources 
la  exceptionally  thorough  and  well  done. 

The  statement's  Identification  of  potential  park  and  recreation 
impacts  is  on  the  whole  equally  complete.    However,  we 
note  that  taking  of  school  lands  which  are  open  without 
restriction  to  the  public  for  recreation  use  involves  Section 
4(f)  If  local  officials  consider  the  area  to  be  a  signif- 
icant recreation  resource  for  the  community.    The  preparers 
should  consult  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  and  school  officials  to  determine  whether  any 
of  the  school  facilities  listed  on  page  V-26  might  be  subject 
to  Section  4(f). 

EHVIRONMENTAL  SIATDIEHT  COHKESTS 

The  environmental  etateinent  Is  unusually  complete  and  Informative 
from  the  standpoint  of  geologic  and  seismic  hazards  and 
Impacts  (for  example,  p.  IV-9  to  IV-11).    However,  we  have 
the  following  euggeetlons  for  Improvements. 

In  reference  to  the  note  above  the  title  of  figure  IV. 2, 
there  Is  evidence  of  seismic  activity  along  the  Santa  Monica 
fault,  but  it  is  low  relative  to  that  along  the  Hewport- 
Inglewood  zone.     (See  Bulka  and  Teng,  1976,  In  Association 
of  Engineering  Geologists  Guidebook,  1st  Annual  Keetlng, 
California  Section  Conference,  May  1976.) 

Regarding  page  IV-S  (par,  2)  many  authorities  map  surface 
exposures  of  the  Hollywood  fault  just  west  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
River  near  boundary  T.IN./T.IS.     (See  Los  Angeles  sheet, 
California  Geologic  Map;  Lamar,  1970,  In  California  Dlvlalon 
of  Mines  and  Geology  Special  Report  101;  Yerkes  et  al, 
1977,  op.  clt.,  p.  IV-2.) 
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Mr.  Cayton,  Uaehlngton,  CO 

Figure  IV. 21  (p.  IV-34)  shows  an  Identical  number  of  atructurea 
displaced  by  the  cuC-and-cover  and  the  acrlal-atructuro  modon  of 
construction,  ranging  from  80  to  720  dlsplBcementa  for  alcoraa- 
tlves  I  to  V.    The  sane  figure  ohowo  40  to  103  dlsplacemcncs  by 
the  bored-tunnal  mode.    Uouover,  figure  IV-22  (p.  lV-35)  shows 
differing  impact  of  dlaplactaacnts  under  the  cut-and-covur  and  the 
aerial-structure  modes,  while  the  bored-tunnel  mode  la  shown  as 
having  "No  effect"  by  dlaplacemcntB.     It  la  atatod  In  chapter  IX 
that  "a  cut-and-cover  subway  would  cause  adverna  relocation  Im- 
pact similar  to  aerlaln  over  the  train  way"  (p.  IX-5,  par.  4), 
and  it  Is  stated  in  the  oomo  paragraph  that  "No  auch  advarae 
Impact  is  foreseen  from  a  bored  aubway."    Thcao  dlactvpancles 
should  be  clarified. 

The  reference  to  "northwoatorly"  on  page  IV-B  (par.  2,  lino  12) 
should  apparently  be  changed  to  "northeasterly."    The  "Hlracla 
Kile"  referred  to  on  page  S-S  (par.  1  and  2)  should  be  Identified 
as  to  locotlon,  as  It  was  not  found  on  maps. 

The  map  of  potentially  active  faults  (fig.  IV. 5)  Is  do  highly 
generalized,  at  the  scale  of  opproKlmatoly  1:2,000,000,  that 
the  study  area  is  less  that  1  cm  in  length.    The  map  la  useful 
for  regional  overview  of  faults,  but  Is  not  adequate  for 
showing  faults  in  relation  to  proposed  rail  allgomants.  The 
geologic  map  (fig.  IV. 1)  appears  to  show  the  major  faults  In  the 
study  area,  but  the  method  of  reproduction  hao  DUide  niost  of  these 
Illegible.    Moreover,  the  geologic  unite  shown  on  that  map  have 
not  been  adequately  identified  or  explained,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  geologic  Information  has  been  obscured.     It  would  be 
helpful  to  redraft  and  clarify  the  map.    The  propoaed  subway 
alignment  as  shown  on  that  map  la  not  Che  same  as  any  of  the  al- 
ternatives now  under  consideration  (p.  S-4  to  S-6).     It  would  be 
preferable  to  show  the  rail  alignment  more  accurately  and  by  aomo 
means  that  does  not  obscure  the  geologic  contracta  la  the  areas 
where  this  information  is  of  most  Importance  to  the  user. 

StIMHARY  CQMHEKIS 

The  "Preliminary  Section  4(f)  Comments"  In  this  letter  are  in- 
tended to  give  you  an  early  Indication  of  our  thoughts  about 
tbie  project's  Section  4(f)  Involvements  and  their  analyala  In 
Che  statement.    These  comments  do  not  represent 
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Hr,  Cayton,  Washlagton,  DC 

the  rooultB  of  formal  connultotlon  bctucen  the  Department 
of  Tronoportntion  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  required  by  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act.  Tliio  requirement  vflll  only  be  fulfilled  when 
the  Office  of  the  Secretory  comnenta  aeporntely  on  any 
Suction  4(f)  Btatcmcat  prepared  after  more  opccific  planning 
has  been  done. 

Afl  this  Department  has  a  continuing  interest  In  the  transit 
Dyotem  Improvcmcnto  in  tho  Los  Angolce  Regional  Core,  we 
would  bo  wiJ-llng  to  cooperate  and  provide  technical  aaalst- 
onco  to  aid  you  with  further  planning  ond  documentation 
for  the  project.    The  Dopartment'o  assletonce  will  be  coor- 
dinated by:    Roglonal  Director,  Heritage  Conservation 
ond  Recreation  Service,  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  450  Golden 
Goto  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  36062,  Son  Prnnciflco,  California 
94102. 


Larry  E.  Meierotto 
AsQlatonl    Secretary  of  tho  Interior 

Hr,  Gary  P.  Gayton 
Acting  Administrator 
Urban  HnoB  Tronsportotion 

Ad  Dilnlst  ration 
400  -  7th  Stroot,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20590 
Attention:    Mr.  Richard  Smith 

cc!    Mr.  Jack  R.  Gllotrap 
General  Manager 
Southern  California  Rapid 

Transit  District 
425  S,  Main  Stroot 
Lob  Angolos,  California  90013 
Attention:    Mr,  Peter  Broy 


LETTER  No.  39 

Handwritten  Original 
on  file  at  SCRTD 

i67  No.   Normandie  Place 
Los  Angeles.   Calif.  90004 
July  27,  1979 


R.T.D. 

Board  of  Directors 

425  No.  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90013 

Gentlemen : 

The  article  regarding  hearings  on  rail/bus  transit 
published  in  the  July  11  issue  of  the  Wilshire  Press  was 
read  with  great  interest.     With  special  reference  to  a  rail 
system  from  Union  Station  through  the  Wilshire  Corridor  to 
Fairfax,   then  north  through  Hollywood  to  North  Hollywood  and 
other  Valley  points  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
we  could  possibly  make  in  rapid  transit  in  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.     We  are  totally  behind  all  major  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  mass  rapid  transit  by 
rail.     This  would  be  the  best  way  to  conserve  on  fuel  and 
eliminate  all  the  gas  fumes  from  buses.     Travel  would  be  rapid, 
safer,  and  we  could  transport  more  people  faster  than  any  bus 
line. 

I  am  totally  in  favor  of  developing  this  rail  system 
immediately  regardless  of  any  cost.     I  respectfully  submit 
my  opinion  on  this  matter  for  your  consideration  before  your 
hearing  in  August. 

Very  sincerely, 
(Miss)  Alice  E.  McLowry 
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Coalition  for  Rapid  Transi^-^^^^ 

COALmON  SUPPORTS  STALER  L.INr  -  SUGGESTS  THREE  CHANnP..  ,N  ^, 

nnovat.ve  SUrter  Line  proposal  of  the  Southern  CaHfomla  PBpld  Trensit  orstrlet 

tTo  o°,  rt^^'        ""T"^  °  "  ""-'"""^  objiuve     ,t  ISS^Les 

two  of  the  three  prior.t.es  for  rapid  transit  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  n.mely  Im- 

gZltd  'Z?         ^"  VMley  ano  relief  of  congestion  In  the  Wlshlre 

Cnrrldor     We  anticipate  that  the  third  priority,  better  access  from  south  Los  An- 
geles will  be  the  next  order  of  business  for  expansion  of  the  Starter  Lino. 

Participants  In  our  Coalition  Include  the  Sierra  Club.  NAACP.  Women  Por 
Watts  Labor  Community  Action  Committee,  citizens  for  R611  California.  LA  Cop- 
ter California  Society  of  Professional  Engineers.  Watts-WiUowbrook  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  others.    Like  the  SO  RTD  Board  of  Directors,  we  ftivor  Alternative 
II  of  the  eleven  proposals  described  In  the  Environme^ital  Impact  Rfport  —  but  with 
a  few  modifications  that    we  shall  come  to  In  a  moment. 

It  Is  fitting  tfvit  the  Starter  Line  begins  in  North  Hollywood  since  this  commun- 
ity at  the  foot  of  Cahuenga  Bass  has  had  the  historic  role  of  a  "port"  or  gateway 
between  the  San  Pemando  Valley  andthe  flatlands  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  North 
Hollywood  was  once  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Valley,    with  Its  new  role  as  a 
key  rapid  trensit  terminal  and  freeway-intercept  the  community  can  expect  a  strong 
revival  of  its  commercial  activity. 

Lease  of  air  rigfts  above  and  concessionaires  within   the  rapid  transit  terminal 
could  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  station  and  even  make  it  a  more  luxurious  mc- 
illty  se^^/ing  both  commuters  from  the  Valley  and  the  North  Hollywood  community 
itself.  ^ 

The  Coalition  for  Ffepid  Transit  wishes  to  propose  three  modifications  to  the 
Startar  Line  proposal,  and  specifically  to  Alternative  II  which  it  otherwise  lavors. 
These  modifications  Include  an  accelerated  time  schedule  for  constrrjctlon.  substit- 
ution of  a  stop  at  the  HoUwood  Bowl  fer  one  at  Hauser/Wilshire  and  construction  of 
a  subway  loop  in  the  Central  Business  District. 

11  Accelerated  Time  Schedule  for  Construction 

The  SCF7TD  time  schedule  for  construction  of  Alternative  II  runs  to  1986.    We  . 
should  like  to  suggest  that  SCfjro  submit  a  budget  for  completing  the  Starter  Line   I  ^ 
In  three  years  instead  of  six  years  by  use  of  several  construction  companies  start-  I/5 

ing  simultaneously  at  different  points  on  the  route.    The  Coalition  believes  that  a      1^  ^ 

faster  construction  schedule  could  even  save  costs  because  the  impact  of  Inflation  I 
(10-15%  in  the  construction  industry,  plus  bond  Interest  charges)  would  be  consld-  I 
erebly  reduced, 

A  threeyear  schedule  would  also  prepare  the  City  to  accomodate  the  crowds 
6010  Wilshire  Bculevflrd,  Suite  204  •  Loi  Angeles  90036  •  (2131  936-7205 
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'  Olympics.    The  need  (or  .  rapid  t„nalt  altemativo  to  th- 
automobile  is  more  urgent  than  the  relaxed  SO  l?TD«Svidul ,.  would  Indicate.  The 
State  of  California  (SB260)  has  now  declared  Itaoir  Into  a  large  rrjle  m  rapid  tren. 
so  that  advance  ftxidlng  for  a  l»st  schedule  is  In  sight. 

^>  Substitutior  of  a  Hollywood  Bowl  Stop  for  Hauaer/Wilshlre  stop 

One  of  tho  most  haavlly  used  and  low-priced  cultural  mseta  In  the  City  Is  the 

spS?^'°^  "  "^"^  "  ^f'f  -vember  of 

SCOTD  t^B  recommended,  would  be  a  major  ert^r.  While  Its  peak  usage  is  In 
the  summer  months,  the  same  can  bo  said  of  Universal  City  which  (deservedly) 
rates  a  transit  stop.  The  Bowl's  large  parking  lot  areas  would  make  It  a  gr  Jl 
daytlrne  Park  &  Rde  transit  station.  If  tho  cost  of  a  stop  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
»,  r  T  T  '  "••"'rlUOB  for  Altomalivo  11.    The  l-l.usor/ 

Wilshire  stop  can  be  ollmlnatod  by  setting  tho  FairfUx  aw  La  Broa  stops  a  bit 
closer  (Falri*x/Genesee,  La  Broa/Cochran).  These  moves  would  still  seryo 
Minaclo  Mile  aroa  well  and  offset  the  cost  ofa  stop  at  tho  Hollywood  Bowl. 

3)  Construction  of  a  Subway  Loop  In  tho  Central  Susinoas  District 

The  proposed  alignment  or  the  subway  downtown  roaches  the  southern  and 
Z'^^n'"'^''  °'  ^""^  <:°mplex  to  tho  north  nor 

the  high  rise  buildings  to  the  west,  along  Flower  and  Plguoroa  are  served  Sub- 
stitution Of  a  subway  loop  via  1  st  and  Rower  Streets  would  cost  loss  than  the 
$174  million  Downtown  People  Mover  proposed  by  tho  SC  FJTD.    A  subway  loop 
would  provide  faster,  more  frequent  sor^co  In  a  secure  envlrxjnmmL  without  the 
need  to  change  vehicles.    Tho  DPM  Is  a  mickey  mouse  contraption  which  is  an 
absolute  menace  to  rapid  transit  since  it  competes  with  It  for  physical  space  as 
well  as  for  federal  and  local  njnds.    The  DPM  pres«s  tho  most  awkwartl  poss- 
ible Interface  with  a  subway  with  one  50  feet  below  ground  and  the  other  20  feet 
in  the  air.    In  short,  the  Coalition  roparde  tho  DPM  as  a  terrible  waste  of  public 
money  since  it  makes  no  real  contribution  to  tho  development  of  a  mass  r^pid 
transit  system.    Tho  njnds  for  tho  DPM  should  bo  roallocated  into  a  subway  looo 
for  the  Central  Business  District. 

While  all  of  us  In  the  Coalition  support  SC  FTTD's  Alternative  11,  with  those 
alterations,  we  are  also  keenly  awaro  of  the  need  for  action  on  the  thi  rd  priority, 
a  rapid  transit  line  to  south  Los  Angeles  via  PIgueroa  (or  Vermont).    We  are 
totally  against  the  CALTF&a.NS  freeway  tmnslt  proposal. 

Fbpld  transit  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.    Let  us  move  quickly.  The 
Starter  Line  is  here  for  action.   . 

Abrah^J.  Follck.PhD,  Choimvin 
6010  Wilihire  Boulevard,  Suilf  201  •  Lo»  An gele*  90036  •  1213)  936-7205 
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Coalition  for  Rapid  Transit 

COALITION  FECOMMETNDS  SUBWAY  LOOP  IN  PLACE  OF  DOWNTOWN  PEOPLE  MOVFR 


The  coalition  for  rtopld  Tronsit  has  pre\/loualy  oxpreaaed  Its  support  of  the 
Starter  Lino,  Altomatlvo  11.    It  hoa,  however,  suggested  three  changes  In  the  plan. 
The  most  Important  of  the  thr*oo  being  the  matter  of  a  subway  loop  In  the  Downtown  area. 
Wo  should  like  to  olaborote  on  this  suggested  change. 

A  subway  loop  would  servo  the  nort  iwost  pari:  of  Downtown  and  would  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  rapid  troniilt  system  by  providing  an  entrance  portal  For 
the  South  Los  Angoles  Line.    The  northwest  part  of  downtown  Is  the  location  of  the 
Music  Center  and  a  complex  of  government  ofnces.     Neither  the  proposed  downtown 
alignment  of  Alternative  M,  nor  the  Downtown  People  Mover  can  serve  these  ar^s. 

The  subway  alignment  preferred  by  the  Coalition  Is  similar  to  that  of  Alternative 
11.  that  Is,  with  the  Wilohlrc  line  having  Its  first  stop  at  7th  and  Rower.    Instead  of 
going  north  on  Broadway,  we  would  prefer  the  use  of  Spring  Street.     A  station  between 
6th  Street  and  5th  Street  would  be  closer  to  the  Groyhound/SC  RTD  Bus  Terminal  at 
6th  and  Los  Angeles  and  the  garment  district.    Shoppers  on  Broadway  would  be  little 
inconvenienced    by  the  ahort  walk  from  a  Spring  St.  station  but  they  would  be  greatly 
effected  by  subway  construction  on  such  a  congested  street  as  Broadway,  Spring 
Street  Is  much  less  used  by  foot  and  auto  tramc  so  station  construction  would  be  less 
burdensome.    iVloving  the  subway  to  Spring  Street  will  also  aid  the  redevelopment  of 
this  economically  damaged  area. 

Going  north  on  Spring  we  would  suggest  a  stop  between  2nd  Street  and  1st  Street 
that  would  serve  City  Hall,  County  Courts  and  Little  Toi<yo.    The  loop  portion  would 
turn  west  on  let  Street  with  a  stop  between   Hill  and  Grand  which  would  serve  the 
Music  Center,  DPW,  County  Buildings  and  the  L.A.  Board  of  Education.    The  loop 
would  then  turn  south  on  Rower  Street  and  stop  between  3rd  and  4th  ser-ving  the 
Bunker'HIll  Towers,  the  WorXd  Tnade  Center,  Bonaventuro  Hotel  and  the  Security 
Pacific  Bank  Building.   The  next  stop  ^south.  between  6th  and  7th,  would  serve  the 
A  FCO/Bank  of  America  Towers,  Wells  Fnrgo  Bank,  the  Public  Hbary  and  other 
high  rise  buildings. 

The  segment  of  lino  continuing  down  Rower/Flgueroe  would  become  part  of 
the  South  Los  Angeles  Line  with  a  stop  at  the  Convention  Center  between  Ilth  and 
12th  Streets.    It  would  go  down  Flgueroa  with  a  stop  between  the  Coliseum  and  Sports 
Arena  within  Exposition  Pork. 


It  Is  proposed  that  the  Downtown  People  Mover  be  the  system  to  cover  the  west 
side  In  the  absence  of  a  subway  line  there.    We  believe  that  this  would  be  a  seHous 
mistake  because  of  the  nviny  Inadequacies  of  the  DPM.    The  DPM  system  is  mainly 
oriented  to  serving  the  high  Hse  offices  of  the  west  side  of  downtown.    It  does  not 
roach  the  Music  Center  complex  but  it  does  partially  overlap  areas  that  would  be 
served  as  well  by  the  subwoy. 

6010  wilshlre  Boulevatd,  Sullc  204  •  Los  Angclpi  90036  •  (213)  936-7205 
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Because  the  subway  is  about  50  feet  below  ground  and  DPM  20  feet  in  the  air 
any  interface  between  the  two  is  a  rather  awkward  arrangement.    The  small  cars 
and  llmit^-d  capacity  of  the  DPM  means  thet  the  system  is  not  in  itself  capable  of 
moving  large  numbers  of  people-  mass  transit.  The  DPM  is  a  parking  lot  convenience 
vehicle  system  with  its  terminals  at  Convention  Center  and  Union  Station  auto  parks 
It  would  also  be  constructive  to  talk  to  the  police  as  to  what  they  think  about  the 
security  risk  presented  by  these  small  automatic  operation  vehicles. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  the  DPM  lies  in  the  financial  area.    The  DPM 
competes  with  the  general  rapid  transit  system  fbr  federal  a  id  local  fljnds.      In  any 
list  of  priorities  for  expenditure  on  our  transit  needs  the  DPM  must  surely  tsve  one 
of  the  lowest  ratings  for  cost-effectiveness.    No  matter  wl-iat  UMTA  or  our  local 
burocracies  say  about  the  dpM  being  funded  separately,  it  all  comes  out  of  the  same 
pocket.    Any  money  spent  on  DPM  will  surely  be  charged  against  Los  Angeles  account 
for  mass  rapid  transit  fljnding.    Spending  $174  million  on  the  DPM  would  be  a  clear 
waste  and  higher  priority  rapid  transit  construction  projects  would  suffer. 

In  place  of  the  DPM  the  Coalition  fbr  tepid  Transit  strongly  urges  the 
construction  of  a  subway  loop.    Such  a  loop  will  probably  cost  less  than  the  DPM. 
It  will  serve  areas  that  the  DPM  would  not  reach,  will  have  more  frequent  and  more 
secure  ser-^ice.    There  would  be  no  need  to  change  vehicles  to  a  DPM  system  to 
r^each  the  west  side  of  downtown  if  the  subway  loop  is  built. 

The  DPM  will  ultimately  be  recognized  as  the  poorest  value  possible  fbr 
ser-i/ing  the  whole  community's  need  fbr  a  mass  rapid  transit  system.    A  subway 
loop  not  only  provides  better  service  but  it  looks  to  the  future,  especially  for  a 
South  Los  Angeles  Line  and  possible  contruction  in  time  for  the  1984  Olympics. 


Stem  J.  Falick,  PhD,  Chairman 
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LETTER  No.  41 

July  11 ,  1979  " 

Transportation  Committeo 
Lo3  Angoles  Branch  NMCP 

Position  on  Wilshlre  Subway  (Stpjrtor  Lljie) 
Heribers  of  tho  Board,  SCRTDi 

We  aro  very  plot^sod  to  have  a  fow  minutes  of  tljne  so  thftt  mo  may  bo  ablo  to 
announce  our  full  and  enthusiastic  support  for  the  V/ilshire  rapid  transit  lina  pre- 
sently under  consideration.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  current  plan  doos  not  include 
a  sinilar  facility  for  tho  south-central  portion  of  Los  Angelas.  Ilovertholoss,  we  un- 
derstand that  vrith  limited  resources  one  must  assign  priorities  on  the  basis  of  maxl- 
travel  demand.  He  also  understand  that  a  significant  number  of  commuters  from  the 
south-central  area  will  use  tho  Wilshire  corridor  each  day  for  homo-to-work  trips. 
The  real  issue  of  uncertainty,  from  our  view  point,  is  that  of  interfncini;  the  Wil- 
shlre line  with  othor  routes,  particularly  that  through  S,  Central  Los  Angeles. 

In  writing  this  statement  wo  found  ourselves  In  a  strange  situation  1  what 
can  one  say  about  a  project  that  is  forty  or  fifty  years  overdue?  After  many  years  of 
transit  stagnation  and  self-defeating  favoritism  to  automobile  and  highway  use,  it 
would  appear  that  automatically  a  project  such  as  this  would  "fall  Into  place".  How- 
ever, it  is  Indeed  most  disturbing  that  there  are  some,  particularly  in  the  Federal 
government,  who  appear  to  have  doubts  that  rapid  transit  is  tho  answer  to  transporta- 
tion problems  in  Los  A.-;geles.  To  those  pitiful  and  misguided  souls,  the  Century  freeway, 
a  billion-dollar  highway  project,  is  all  rightj  but  a  billion-dollar  rapid  transit 
line  Is,  to  quote  one  official,  a  "monumental  public  works  program". 


Wo  would  like  to  make  It  unmlstakonly  clear  here  and  now  thot  auoh  two-faood, 
hypocritical  attitudes  on  tho  part  of  oortain  public  orfloiala  CAN  NOT  DE  TOLtHATSD 
AMY  LONGERl  We  nra  tlrod  of    fbrmor  froowny  puahorn  tellinc    un  from  onn  aide  of  tho 
mouth  that  wo  should  roduoo  our  drlvlnR,  while  on  tho  othor  nldo  they  are  finding  ox- 
ousos  for  not  provldinK  a  satlafaotory  altornntivo  to  tho  automobila. 

This  oonoorn  and  oritism  also  applies  to  tho  aot  of  wasting  publio  fundti  on 
Buch  lll-conoeived  and  frivolous  projoots  as  tho  DR1  and  tho  frooway  transit  program 
which  hftvo  boon  adopted  as  part  of  tho  RTF  plan. 

Tho  Din  (Downtown  People  Hover)  noroly  portrays  waato  and  redundancy  in  tho 
thinking  of  certain  pooplo.  Not  only  would  this  project  oiphon  over  $20  million  of 
LOCAL  SHARE  funda  oway  from  rapid  transit  oonstruotion,  bu*  its  oporatlon  ond  norvloo 
would  be  much  bettor  porformod  by  a  aubway  loop  bounded  by  Flguoroo  and  FloHOi*  ntrootn 
on  the  west,  tho  Husio  Center,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Clvlo  Center  on  tho  north,  Sprint; 
street  on  tho  oast,  and  Wllshlro  on  tho  south.  Tho  west  and  north  logs  of  this  loop 
would  bo  formed  by  a  line  extending  through  S,  Central  Los  Angoles,  eventually  to  tor- 
nlnato  In  the  city  of  Long  Boaoh,  At  present  a  Vermont  Ave,  allignmont  would  appear  to 
be  the  moat  favored  for  this  at  leant  to  Imperial  Highway, 
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In  concluolon,  wo  oupport  Iho  Wllahlro  corridor  plan  \iith  tho  following 
EucEootod  nodlflootlono  or  oltornntlvoai 

1,  Conotmotlon  ot  a  downtown  loop  on  dooorlbod  above.  Tho  wost  nnd  north 
logs  of  IhlD  loop  Bhould  bo  port  of  n  S,  Control  Los  AngoloB  lljio,  tho 
Iramodlnto  plnnnlng  and  oonntniotlon  of  which  oro  urged. 

2,  Rotontlon  of  tho  Hollywood  Bowl  ao  a  station  otop,  nnd  tho  cllninntion 
of  tho  Hnuoor-WllBhiro  etatlon. 

3,  M  noooloratlon  of  tho  oonotruotlon  notlvlty  do  that  tho  lino  oati  bo 
built  In  about  ono  half  tho-  pronont  oetimatod  tlmo. 

Wo  aro  ctrongly  urging  that  tho  Board  of  Dirootoru  and  otoff  of  tho  SCRTD 
oontnot  un  at  any  tlmo  If  thero  oro  quootlona  or  polJito  of  oonoorn, 

Oontlomon,  wo  oonRrntiilnto  you  on  tho  work  that  you  havo  dono  thus  farl 
Elnooroly, 

Tho  TruiBportatlon  Cormolttoo, 
Loo  Anfloloa  Branch  HAACP 


LETTER  No.  42 


SAN  ^EUNANDO  VAUeY  OfVISJON 

CALIFORNIA   RETIRED   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

RAPID  TRANSIT  STARTER  UWE  HEARTHS  North  Hollywood 

July  9,  1979 
2iOO  P.M. 

As  pmaldont  of  the  San  Parnondo  Valley  DWlsloa  of  the  Calif. 
Retlrad  Teaohero'  Association  I  repraaent  915  manbera  nho  are 
Intoreated  In  having  a  rapid  transit  system  to  oerre  Los  Angeles, 

After  reaohlug  retirement  age  many  of  us  become  more  dependent 
on  public  transportation.    Retirement  inoome  Is  usually  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  prei^ous  salary.    The  cost  of  a  motor  oar 
and  Paol  for  it  has  inoreased.    The  physical  reaotlon  time  of  the 
retired  driver  is  usually  slower  and  our  eyesight  tends  to  become 
impaired.    Aiy  or  all  of  these  conditions  nay  preolude  the  owning 
and  operating  of  an  automobile.     Therefore,  we  are  in  need  of 
reliable  publlv  transportation. 

If,  however,  the  mass  transit  system  is  to  help  us,  it  must  (a) 
bo  within  our  easy  reach,   (b)  it  must  go  where  we  have  a  need  to 
go  and  (o)  It  must  be  affordable. 

Tfhere  should  It  be  located  to  be  accessible  to  us  7    90  of  our 
nembera  live  la  North  Bollywood,     The  majority  of  the  remaining 
appn>ximat«ly  800  live  In  mid-valley  and  west  valley. 
To  where  do  we  feel  a  need  to  bo  transported?    To  department  stores, 
ollnlos,  libraries,  nusoums,  theaters,  stadiums,  and  to  our  vol- 
unteer work  at. schools,  churches,  hospitals  or  the  Braille  Inst,, 
to  name  only  a  few. 


v:ith  this  In  mind  wo  r»la«  the  quosUoni  TTould  our  transportation 
needa  bs  any  bettor  oerrod  with  the  aubway  atarter  line  from 
Union  Station  to  North  Bollywood  unless  feeder  lines  with  oonneot- 
Ing  achedulea  are  arrangodt 

This  brings  ua  to  the  third  oruclal  contingency.    Can  wo  afford  itT 
Wo  retirees  are,  also,  taxpayora.    Can  retired  tarpayorB.on  a  re- 
Btricted  set  laoome,  afford  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  such  a 
aysteoT 

The  oxooutlve  officials  of  the  Rapid  Transit  District  have,  no 
doubt,  been  coEununioating  with  their  counterparts  in  auch  oitiea 
aa  San  Francisco  and  Toronto;  and  thoy  may  hare  learned  that  the 
expenditure  in  both  time  and  money,  for  the  rapid  transit  systeiaa 
in  those  oitiea,  was  much  greater  than  anticipated. 

TThether  the  cost  of  suoh  a  aystem  is  defrayed  by  local  or  foderal 
taiea  it  is  wo,  indiridually  and  oolleotlrely,  who  will  pay  for  It, 
We,  the  taxpayers,  who  are  taxed  by  both  federal  and  local  goTem- 
nenta,  will  pay. 

In  conclusion,  the  San  FVimandc  Valley  Dlriaion  of  the  Cnllfomla 
Retired  Teachers'  Association  would  like  to  go  on  r«oort  aa  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  a  rapid  transit  ayeten  which  la  ex- 
tensive enough  in  route  ooirerage  to  be  functional  for  ua  j  with 
coat  assesment  low  enough  to  be  affordable  for  uaj  and  with  a 
completion  date  which  would  permit  many  of  ua.  now  living,  to  uae  i 

T.t  realite  that  auch  a  syatem  may  not  be  planned  and  constructed 


solely  for  the  oonvenlenoa  of  retlreoa.    HoFavar,  we  belleTO 
that  many  of  our  needs  are  aynonymoua  with  thoae  of  tha 
majority  of  the  current  valley  oltlionry.    Boar  In  mind  that, 
ooonor  or  later,  moat  of  the  valley  population  will  beoame  ro 
ti  reea  . 


Ura.  Alfred  U.  ftoobuolc 
Prealdant 

7766  SkyhlU  Drive 
Loa  Angeles, 90066 


851-3397 


HTTp   pT3f  pT2f 


"Justice  You  Shall  JuHly  Purtue" 


July  12,  1979 

Richard  Smith 

Office  of  Planning  Asalstance 

Urban  Hasa  Transportation  Administration 

400  7th  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Emlth  i 

The  enclosed  Ipttor  waa  Bf?nt  to  th('  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  .Southorn  California  Rapid 
Transit  District    In  reflponse  to  their  Alternatives 
Analysis  and  Knvl ronmenta 1   Impact  Statement  Report 
for  Transit  SyBtom  Improvements  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Regional  Core. 

The  letter  explains  the  renaona  for  Jewish  Legal 
Services'   support  of  proposed  Alternative  II.  It 
also  oxproBses  our  concern  that  the  special  needs 
of  the  uldorly  and  the  hnndicnppcd  will  be  adequately 
provided  for  in  the  new  rapid  transit  system. 

As  you  ore  also  closely  involved  with  the  planning 
of  the  now  system,   1  have  sent  you  the  letter  in  the 
hope  that  its  contents  will  prove  helpful  in  your 
consideration  of  the  proposed  transit  alternatives. 
If  at  any  time  you  wish  further  comments  of  other 
participation  from  Jewish  Legal  Services,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 


® 


Sincerely , 

5.  ^■'^^JidMJ^ 


RRRV    V.-f  PI 


TERRY  Be  FRIEDMAN 
Executive  Director 


Jpwish  LogBl  Sorvlcos  Is  a  pro|ecl  ol  BET  TZEDEK 

BET  TZEDEK  IHouso  Ol  JusIIcp)  IB  n  non-prolll.  lan-oxpmpl  cofpotflllon.  ConlrlbuMons  «ro  Iny  doducllble. 


aecofsh?  LecaL  seRoices 

tyrnp  pTsr  p-raf 

163  S.  Ffllfia*  Avunue  ■  Los  Anoelsi.  CalilOfnIa  60035  ■  Juslico  You  SnalUuslly  Pursue" 

T«l.  W8-6271 

July  10,  1979 

Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Lob  Angeles,  California  90013 

Dear  Sirs: 

Jewish  Legal  Services  is  a  legal  aid  office  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.     Although  the 
office  offers  legal  help  to  all  persons  who  meet  the  financial 
qualifications  for  aid,   the  majority  of  our  clients  are  elderly 
persons  who  live  in  the  Fairfax  and  West  Hollywood  areas.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  clients  are  dependent  on  public 
transit  for  transportation.     Many  of  these  people  have  only 
limited  mobility,  being  able  to  walk  only  with  difficulty. 
Jewish  Legal  Services  feels  a  responsibility  to  our  clients 
to  point  out  to  those  planning  Los  Angeles*   future  rapid 
transit  the  necessity  for  special  servicea  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  and  to  consider  their  needs  In  plaiuiing 
■routes  and  methods  of  construction. 

The  obligation  to  provide  transit  services  which  are  available 
to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  is  not  only  a  moral"* obliga- 
tion.    It  is  a  legal  one  as  well.     Both  the  state  and  the 
federal  legislatures  have  announced  policies  requiring  special 
services  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.     In  49  USC  Sec- 
tion 1612  the  United  States  Congress  declared  its  policy  that 
'special  efforts  shall  be  made  in  the  planning  and  design  of 
mass  traosfjortation  facilities  and  services  so  that  the 
availabiiity  to  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  of  mass 
transportation  which  they  can  effectively  utilise  will  be 
assured."     See  also  California  Public  Utilities  Code  Section 
99220.     Under  fl9  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Section 
613,204 (a),  U.M.T.A.  will  approve  projects  only  if  the  plans 
exhibit  "satisfactory  special  efforts  in  planning  public  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  services  that  can  be  utilized 
by  elderly  and  handicapped  persons." 

49  U.S.C.  Section  1604 (m)   requires  reduced  fares  at  off-peak 
hours  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.     49  C.F.R.  Sections 
609,13  and  609.21  provide  specific  guidelines  for  special  ac- 
cess and  safety  facilities  in  transit  vehicles  and  in  fixed 
facilities   (e.g.,   stations).     For  example,   49  C.F.R.  Section 
609.13(b)  (3)   requires  that  "[transit  fare  vending  and  collec- 
tion systems  shall  be  designed  so  as  not  to  prevent  effective 
utilization  of  the  transportation  system  by  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons."     See  Appendix  for  additional  regulations. 

Jemiih  Legal  Services  is  a  p'Ojecl  ol  BET  T7EDEK 

BET  TZEDEK  (House  ol  Justice)  is  e  non-prolil,  tax-exempt  corporallan.  ConirlDutions  are  lax  deductiDle. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  "Alternatives  Analysis  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report  on  Transit  System  Im- 
provements in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core"  (Alternatives 
Analysis)   does  not  even  mention  these  U.M.T.A.  requirements 
or  plans  to  comply  with  them,  we  must  stress  our  expectation 
that  the  proposed  transit  system  improvements ,  whichever  Al- 
ternative is  chosen,  will  comply  with  and  even  exceed  the 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Such  compliance  is  imperative,  given  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Alternatives  Analysis,  over  110,000  persons  In 
the  regional  core  alone  are  possibly  totally  transit-dependent 
due  to  age  or  handicap.     To  this  group  must  be  added  the  large 
number  of  people  who  will  come  into  the  Regional  Core  on 
feeder  lines. 

Easy  access  and  safety  within  stations  and  on  vehicles  are 
not  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  enable  the  aged  and  the 
handicapped  to  effectively  utilize  mass  transit.     The  location 
of  stations  and  routing  of  the  lines  can  have  a  great  impact 
on  effectiveness  of  the  mass  transit  system  for  use  by  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

The  Fairfax  area  includes  a  large  community  of  elderly  persons 
whose  only  means  of  transportation  is  presently  the  bus  sys- 
tem.    These  people  would  best  be  served  in  the  future  by 
.proposed  Alternative  II.     An  informal  survey  of  our  clients 
reveals  that  the  great  majority  of  them  constantly  ride  on  the 
Fairfax  and  Wilshire  bus  lines.     They  have  complained  of  severe 
overcrowding  on  both  lines.     According  to  the  Alternatives 
Analysis,   the  Wilshire  line  is  operating  at  maximum  capacity. 
A  route  such  as  that  in  Alternativelll  which  ends  at  Vermont 
Avenue  would  not  alleviate  the  serious  overcrowding  problem, 
which  extends  well  beyond  Vermont  Avenue.     A  subway  which 
would  follow  Fairfax  would  also  alleviate  the  crowding  on 
the  Fairfax   (89)  line. 

Our  clients  do  not  stay  within  the  confines  of  the  Fairfax 
area.     The  survey  revealed  that  elderly  Fairfax'  residents 
travel  to  destinations  throughout  the  city.     The  most  common 
destinations  were  downtown  and  the  Wilshire  district,  pro- 
bably because  they  are  the  easiest  accessible  under  the 
present  bus  system.     However,   Fairfax  residents  also  travel 
regularly  to  Hollywood,  Santa  Monica,  West  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.     Those  surveyed  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  traveling  to  some  of  these  areas,  particularly 
Santa  Monica  and  Valley  areas.     They  mentioned  the  need  for 
many  transfers,  and  the  resulting  unreasonably  long  time 
required  for  the  trip. 

A  transit  routing  through  the  Fairfax  area  which  extended  to 
North  Hollywood,  as  Alternative     II     does         ,  would  help 
solve  these  problems  in  two  ways.     First,   the  transit  time 
from  the  Valley  to  the  Fairfax  area  would  be  cut  to  less 
than  half  of  what  it  is  now,   according  to  Figure  III. 10  of 
the  Alternatives  Analysis.     Alternative  II  would  cut  this 
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travel   timo  thi?  most.     Secondly,    accuus  Co  Woat  Los  Angolus 
from* Fairfax  and  to  the  Woat  and  North  Valley  from  North 
Hollywood  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  axlatonco  of 
efficient  feeder  bus  linos.     Turminating  tho  transit  route 
in  Hollywood,   as  do  Alternatives  IV,  VII,  and  IX  would  not 
provide  the  ease  of  access  to  the  Valley  from  tho  Fairfax 
area  that  a  North  Hollywood  terminus  would  provide.  Alter- 
natives V  and  VIII  provide  no  North/South  Improved  service 
whatsoever. 

Greater  access  from  Fairfax  to  other  areas  also  moans  groator 
access  to  Fairfax  from  areas  such  as  West  Los  Angulos  and  tho 
San  Fernando  Valley.     Tho  Fairlax  area  has  long  boon  a  center 
of  Jewish  culture  in  Los  Angulcs.     Recently,   tlio  area  has 
suffered  some  decline.     Some  businussoB  in  tho  district  art.- 
failing.     Many  of  the  elderly  rusidunts  have  moved  away, 
often  because  of  tho  high  cost  of  housing.     Many  have  moved 
to  the  San  Fernando  Valley.     The  substantial  elderly  Jewish 
population  of  North  Hollywood  would  groatly  benefit  from 
simplified  access  to  Fairfax.     Improved  transit  to  tho 
Fairfax  area  would  revitalize  the  neighborhood  and  pre- 
serve it  as  a  Jewish  cultural  center  not  only  for  local 
residents,   but  also  for  tho  Los  Angeles  Jewish  community 
as  a  whole. 

-A  transit  route  using  La  Broa  instead  of  Fairfax,  so  In  Al- 
ternative I,  would  not  have  tho  samo  boneflcial  results  tor 
the  Fairfax  residents  as  would  a  Fairfax  lino.     In  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  tho  La  broa-Wilshiro  lino,  many  area 
residents,   particularly  those  who  livo  west  of  Fairfax, 
would  have  to  take  a  bus  to  La  Droa,   since  it  Is  nearly  a 
mile  from  Fairfax  to  La  Brea.     For  a  person  who  is  not  very 
mobile,   the  addition  of  a  transfer  could  make  a  trip  much 
more  difficult.     In  addition,   tho  revitalizing  power  of 
proximity  to  rapid  transit  stations  would  roach  tho  Fair- 
fax area'  in  only  a  groatly  diluted  form.     Alternative  I  or 
VI  would,   however,   be  better  than  these  Altornativos  which 
either  do  not  go  to  tho  Valley  or  Aiturnativo  III  which 
does  not  serve  the  Wilshire-Fairf ax  area  at  all. 

If,  as  we  are  urging,   the  routo  taken  by  Alternative  II  is 
chosen,   there  are  still  other  decisions  which  must  be  made. 
The  Alternatives  Analysis  discusses  both  tho  cut-and-cover 
and  bored  tunnel  method  of  subway  construction.  According 
to  Figure  IV.  22,  adverse  impact  due  to  cut-and-covor  con- 
struction would  be  high  for  noise,  duat  and  engine  exhaust, 
traffic  congestion,  commerce,   and  utilities,  while  bored 
tunnel  construction  would  have  a  low  impact  on  all  those 
factors.     For  these  reasons  wo  are  very  much  opposod  to  tho 
use  of  cut-and-cover  construction;   such  extreme  adverse  im- 
pacteshould  be  avoided  when  possiblo,  both  because  of  their 
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ahort-torm  offocta  on  hoaltli,  comtort,  and  buslnoaa,  and 
alao  bocauac  of  their  unknown  long-tem  effects. 

The  elderly  rooidonta  of  the  luirfax  area  would  be  affected 
even  more  by  cut-and-covor  con« truction ,   than  would  the 
general  population.     Air  and  duat  pollution  may  affect  them 
™re  aeverely.     l.aekln,  the  oaae  of  mobility  of  younger  per- 
eona,   they  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  eacapi  the  coS- 
atruct  on  area  by  taking  caro  ol  their  shopping  and  othlr 
it^ln  iiL"'  cut-and-ciier  would  displace 

iou?rf  tiT^^  f  "truoturcs   (business  and  residential)  as 

hou"n^  ^UuaM;;^  """•""'=<■''"'■  I"  today's  extremely  tight 
unit.  1„  J'  !^!™£!!o?iUJ«  los,.  of  oven  a  few  houiing 

units  la  too  high  a  prfST^ to  pay  for  a  subway.     Loss  of  even 

f^r  " .""■"""'on  °f  "h  "erial  busway)  would  bo  disastrous 
J?Je  m  ?h^';™"'";?'.-  ">at  such  destruc- 

tive methods  will  be  used,   it  would  bo  tar  better  for  the 
neighborhood  that  resident,  should  travel  to  a  subway  or 
busway  on  La  Drua.   than  to  have  the  community  decline  any 
InJoJa;/""  "i  or  to  the  environmental 

"JucJiln  damage  caused  by  cut-and-covor  con- 

?Se  "  Xondicapped  and 

A^alvsJa  s^a,^  t^"/''"^'??  °'  »""°""-     The  Alternatives 
Analysia  states  that  a  hall-milo  is  the  maximum  comfortable 
walking  distance.     While  this  a,ay  be  true  for  the  general 
-nJ"  Se"h"'H?  "-"7"°,"'  '  f distance  for  tL'elSer  y 
?o  ou?  surC  ;     rr  ""^'V  =li«nts  who  responded 

r-Z.^i  •ervoy,  the  majority  stated  that  the  maximum  they 
could  comfortably  walk  was  approximately  four  blocks  -  I 
distance  much  leas  than  a  hali-mile. 

The  distance  between  the  proposed  stations  on  Fairfax  is 
one         -mile  between  Santa  Monica  houlevard  and  Beverly 
Boulevard,   and  7/8    mile  between  Wllshire  Boulevard  and 
?So%  Le°T°f''-     f°'"  ">e  Kairfax  area, 

^he  efd  t°  Stations  Would  bo  inaccessible  to 

iS.UH  h       '  "'""""I"  younger  persons  there 

be  to  bulW  r?ourt;     P"","'"'""        this  problem  would 
bo  to  build  a  fourth  station  on  Fairfax,  admittedly  an 
expensive  solution.     Another  solution  would  be  a  shuttle 
bua  or  minibus  to  circulate  the  area  and  provide  inexDen- 
sive  transport  to  and  from  stations.  Ptoviae  inexpen 

This  letter  has  discussed  methods  for  making  rapid  transit 
more  accessible  to  those  who  are  mobile  enough  to  use  it 
r  '"gotten  those  who  are  noj  a^le  to' 

use  mass  transit  at  all,  and  we  urge  the  planners  of  the 
new  system  also  to  include  in  their  proposals  a  permanent 
plan  tor  providing  the  more  i.everely  disabled  with  trans- 
portation.     The  Dial-A-Ride  Program,   which  pre«^u"?2L 


TZEDEK  (Hoiisp  ot  Juslico)  Is  n  fion-prolll.  lax-oxpmpt  coipofatlon.  ConKIl 
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Rapid  Transit  District 


fills  this  function,   is  now  suspended  and  faces  an  uncer- 
tain future  due  to  lack  ot  funds.     Institutionalizing  such 
a  program  as  part  ot  the  Rapid  Transit  District,  and/or 
procuring  for  it  a  permanent  source  of  funding,  would  ensure 
be  met       """^l^'tation  needs  of  these  disabled  persons  will 

Jewish  Legal  Services  wishes  to  commend  the  Rapid  Transit 
District  and  other  agencies  for  their  imaginative  approach 
In  trying  to  solve  the  transit  problems  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
hope  that  the  plan  for  the  Regional  Core  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  an  extensive,   efficient,   and  energy-saving 
transit  system  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.     It  is  our 
0?"^^"', P'^"""?  of  the  system,   the  needs 
ot  not  only  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  special 
fully.  <i"erly  and  the  handicapped,  will  be  considered 

Jewish  Legal  Services  is  very  interested  in  the  rapid  transit 
proposals,   and  we  plan  to  monitor  continuing  developments  i" 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  new  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem     we  would  be  pleased  to  help  in  this  endeavor  in  anj  way 


Sincerely, 


=  TERRy  b'.  FRIEDHAW 

Executive  Director 

cc:     Mayor  Tom  Bradley 

Loa  Angeles  City  Council 

Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
U.M-T.A. 


APPENDIX:   EXCERPTS  FROM  CODE  OP  FEDERAL 

/ 


Choplof  VI— Uibdo  Moil 


T/oriiportolio 


I.  >rc.  Uiltl,  ^M^Tul-Ald 


It  Ibiiy.  Aiu,  30.  l»7<i.  ui 


"tllUirrly  and  hundic>ij)p<.-(l  persons" 
iiivuii^  llio^iv  liiillviduals  who,  by 
rciu^un  of  llliiir:>.t.  Injury,  atit,  conKeiil' 
lul  mulluiiciioit,  or  otlivr  piTinancnt 
ur  ii'iiipurjry  Inuiipaclty  or  dl^ablllly. 
liii'luJmi:  ihiUL-  wlio  ftTv  nonambula- 
lory  whL'cleli air-bound  and  Ihoie  with 
M'nil-ambuUiorv  ciipabllillr^.  urc 
uiintjii'  wllliuuL  bpi-cial  loclliiii'^  or  Apt'' 


Mn  ni'liiiiii, 
*^'.h  Af|ilk:.t 


ll.|,ldijll..'l 

■  «>Jr  Oljuf  VlJ.IH. 


n  10  u 


f  21,  \VH, 


fART  669— IBANSfORTATION  (OR 
tLDLKLY  AND  HANOICAPPtO  PbH- 
SONS 


l^Ull^pClnllIIOII  I 

[ilfeci:-tl. 
iMl.j  Applicalilil>. 

Tills  piiTt.  which  upplks  lo  pro]i:cLi 
upprovcd  by  ihi'  Urban  Milu  Trana- 
puriiillon  Admlnl^lrulor  on  or  aClur 
M^o  31.  197C,  i.piilli'^  10  all  plannint;, 
c:iliitLil.  unU  opi'iuiiiiK  a£>il&lniicc  pro- 
ji'L'i.'.  ri'criiiiii;  Fi'ilural  Ilnancul  lu^bl- 
uiii  I-  unui'r  M-i:ilun3  3.  S.  or  9  o!  thi: 
Ui  U^iii  Mu.u  TralisporUllon  Acl  ol 
I'li;-).  U£i  uni(.'riai.'d  <4B  U.S.C.  ieu2, 
1(JU-I.  or  lU07ii),  and  nonhluhway 
public  miu^  (ran>i|>arlaliDn  proJi-cLs  ri;- 
crlvinh'  fi-di'riil  financial  auUlance 
uiiili'f  11}  Sub3UClioii'(al  or  <r)  ol.sec- 
lion  142  or  Ull>-  iJ.  Uniltd  &laU'^ 
Codi-;  und  (21  pirai;fiipli  (41  ol  bubii-c* 
Hon  ii-J  ur  K'lliciii  lu3.  lltli-  1^3,  Unilod 
SUitii  Cudt-.  Hu«.i.-*LT.  undur  certain 
Cir<iiin:,tuiu<.'>  tvidcnl  In  CC9.I3 
Ihiuu^h  (-uM^l.  lliK  laller  aeclloiii 
ap|)ly  lo  ll).i,d  licllLlira  und  Vcliick-S 
includL'd  111  proiL'i;l:>  apprQVud  bi'fOEV 
-M:iy  31.  191L'..  Siclioni  In  lilts  pari  on 
vupilal  auuluiKc  appllcuiioiLi.  Ilxcd 
fucihilL-:.,  and  vi^liicluii  apply  txprculy 
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lo  caplui  ftMiiinncc  proJ«rlii  rrcrlvlnii 
Frdrral  llnnnclal  ».ui(UncF  under  nil}' 
□  I  ihr  abovr  alatuin, 

|tM,1   Trinipuilnllon  plunnlni  In  iirbiin< 

Orhcral  rcQuircmenU  lor  Iranspor 
UUun  plnniiliiM  In  utbanltrd  arnM  arf 
Inund  in  loinl  UMTA  I-Vdirnl  llli:li 
way  AdnilMinltnllon  rriiulatltin)  <3:i 
CKIl  ran  15U  and  ta  Ctll  I'arl  ani 
Tiirir  rcKUiniloiu  rrqulrr  llir,  urban 
Irantporiailon  piinninn  procru  lo  In- 
clude aprcinl  cKorU  to  pinn  publir 
mau  trantpotiaiion  Uclllllfa  and  lorv* 
kcit  thai  ran  cKccllvrly  br  ulllltrd  by 
rldrrly  and  handicapped  pcrions. 
UMTA  and  KltWA  have  added  •  tup- 
plrmenlary  slalfmcnt  on  Ihe  ipednl 
cllori.i  rrgultumrnl  a>  an  ■pprndlK  Id 
*'lhr  Joini  plnnninii  rrKUlallnna.  8all^ 
faclory  Kprclal  ellorU  In  Mils  arrn  H 
an  ejiprru  condllion  <4a  CFR  611.3(14) 
(ur  UMTA  proirct  approvaii  rrgulrcd 
by  33  CFR  iao.130.  and  UMTA  ha.-> 
iddi-d  a  tuppicmrnlary  itaipmrnt  on 
thai  rrqulfcmfnl  u  an  appendix  lo  41) 
CFR  Pari  6)1, 

(tOa.S    TranipDrlillen  planning  In  nnnur- 

Dclorc  a  capiial  auiatancc  projetl 
.can  br  approved  In  a  nonurbanlr.ed 
area,  the  local  planninn  pioeeu.mii.'>! 
include  sperlnl  elforti  to  plan  public 
mt.u  Iraui^porlnllon  laciiillcn  and  nerv- 
Icei  thai  cnn  clletllvcly  be  utliiled  by 
elderly  and  handicapped  pernoni. 

IUn.l1    Appliralloni  lor  caplUI  or  apX' 


Appiicallonn  lor  capital  or  oprrallne 
ajulsunce  ihall  Incllido  ■  auurnnrelni 
and  descriptive  material  on  transpor' 
lalion  lor  elderly  aiid  handicapped 
persons  In  accordance  with  current  ap' 
plication  IrulrucUoni.  . 

Itn.ll  Vlitd  ladllllti. 

(a)  KMcnpl  ail  othrralse  provided  In 
poraernph  ir)  ol  lhl>  lecllon.  every 
fixed  lacllltv-lneludini  every  ilallnn. 
■  tfrminal.  buildlnt  or  other  lacllliy- 
deslnned.  eonalructed,  or  allered  on  or 
alter  May  11.  IS1G.  with  UMTA  aulM 
ance.  the  iniended  uie  for  which  .will 
require  eliher  thai  luch  lUed  liclllly 
be  acceulble  to  the  public  pr  mtiy 


texiill  IK  Ihe  employmenl  lliereln  ol 
nlivilcally  handicapped  perisnni-,'i|i>|| 
bo  dfiimied.  toiulrurleit,  or  alli'ird  in 
Bfcotdanre  xilii  Ihe  minimum  ilnnil 
nrili  In  llie  "Amrrlcaii  Slanduid  SpiTl. 
licnllonn  lor  Makina  IhiililiiiK  and 
Kiicllllies  Acceulbie  to.  and  llMtUle  by 
thi'  riivMcally  llandicapiird.'  Niiinbei 
All7.l-)t  1D71."  approved  by  ll,p 
American  fitandanU  AMnclnliiin,  Inc, 
uuhtequi'ntly  chanved  lo  AmifUBii 
Nnlionnl  tilandardt  Inilllule.  Ihc ) 
(ANN  I) 

Ibl  In  addilion  lo  Ihe  ANBI  timut 
aids  ol  paraitraph  la)  ol  thlt  Kreiii>n, 
Ihr  lollou'lna  kUndards  hiiiiIv  lo  i.ni 
Incllltiea  covered  li^  that  paraurapii: 

111  Travel  dliiliince  for  whrelihalr 
VM-r\\  In  deiiinlnit  new  undrrutoumt 

.  Irnlion  nhould  be  given  to  the  iiienilun 
and  number  ol  cievalurt  or  oilier  irr 
Ural  circulalion  devicen  in  order  lo 
mlnlrnlr.e  the  extra  dlmuiiee  ulilrii 
wheelrjialr  uieri  and  older  per^iru 
who  eannol  nriiotlalo  alepi  mny  lini' 
lo  travel  compared  lo  nonhaiidlcnpin  il 
persons. 

Ill  Inlemallonal  accen'-lbllltt 
bymbol:  The  Intemallonai  aeceIl^ib>li1 1 
kymtrol  ahall  be  dlipiayed  at  wheel> 
eliAlr  aeceuiblr  cntrancriii  lo  build- 
InitB  lhal  meet  Ihe  ANBt  ilandariU. 

(3)  Fare  vendlni  and  collection' kft- 
lemi;  Trnrull  (are  vending  niid  collec- 
llim  ayeli-ma  >hnll  be  deniiinrd  k'l  k\ 
not  to  prrtent  cflcctlve  ulllltotlun  ol 
llie  Iran.iportallon  ayalcm  by  elderly 
iind  handicapped  pef«onB.  Eich  Mn- 
lion  shall  Include  a  lare  control  atea 

openlni*al  Ivail  31  Inchei  wide  vJien 

(4)  Iloirdlnii  plallorm^:  All  honrdinc 
plutlorm  cdfiea  borderinu  a  drop  oll  or 
other  daniieroua  condition  niinll  br 
mnrked  wllh  n  warnlnd  device  eaiin>l' 
iiiR  ol  a  atrip  of  lloor  material  dillrr< 
Inn  In  color  and  lexlure  Irom  llir  le- 
mninlntt  lloor  aurlace,  The  de»i(tn  ol 
boardlnii  pialforma  lor 'level-entry  ve- 
hiclea  ahail  be  coordinated  with  Ihe 
vehicle  deiilan  in  order  lo  m1nlmi<te  Hi'' 
nap  between  piallorTn  and  tcb"'!!' 
diioruay  and  to  permit  lak  pa.uaK<'  b» 
wheeirliirlr  ulrrs  ant)  Other  eidi'rik' 
nnd  handicapped  p«noru. 
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(el  'The   tlnuiliirdi  'F*lnl>ll>hi'il   In  ImwK.  unW  II  llip  iiiDrurrmi'nl  f 

•  'p«nifT«nli»  o(  IJil'  "i  cliiii.  Il<,r.  MliC./.  ■.  UMTA'ft  NiJ  l-nrkni: 

'  do  not  ■PI'IJ'  U):     ■  .  '  '  "" 

.  U)  Tljr  tJoAliiil,  fnriMrurllon.  i>r  III  mxu'        i.j.  i<  f  ■  M.ir 

(rrsllon  of  iiny  porllon  of  «  inr.i  u<  n..i.r   r  n   ..i   iii 

riJtly  whlr^l^^'l'(l  tinf,  bpr»u»p  id  ic.  m  iri  ji, .  i,,.    (i.....  Iim, 

Kmlpd  UtC,  bi'  PnnilP  «cri'*slblr  in.  m  rhi.l   hn.iliiii  Ii.iinii  ljI  imi 

Mtblc  bV,  llir  piibllf  or  by  pm''.l'->ill>  llum  l'  \'<  ■  mm  i<  if. ml  ilmji 

hindlrnpiiril  pitmiii.',,  hi  inmi  iiixii  iifi  iiii  bunrtlini:  n 

111  Tbi-  miPfnikm  nl  >ii  rH~lim;  limi: 

Hard  fncllllv  lu  I'll' inli'iil  (hill  llii' nl  (In  J'ur.mtnKlii  iri  Ihrnuiiti 

((rtllon  dorn  nol  liiVDlVr  llir  lIl^llllln■  llih    -..iii.ii  ii|>i<l>  tn  m  n-.  hlni 

lion  of,  Of  v/iirk  on,  mlMlric  . ointru,     (uri   r        r,,  ,  ,  ,  i,, 

4rifiliin«  Iiiiinlnln^,  IlniirJi,  Irli'iilimii'     nr.i^  ■  ,  ■  .  i... 

lomllDii^,  riirl)':,  pntHni;  ilr^'n.^.  rif  miv     m.i.  ,       i  r.i  i 

Bthrr  forimii  ■.  ■.  iil.  .>!  ;ir  i.iii             .  ,,,  .  ,    ...  , 

Uan  or  Inu'ic-  ■  i.  i.  i.            i.  .,.i 

lh(    pbv.i."         '  ■    I  ■      ■  ■  ■!     


Ilird  tKClliiy  i. 

IJl  Tbr  ■liciaiion  o(  ■!>  .kKMiii; 
Hard  ftclllly,  iit  of  nurh  purlloiii 
IhtKol.  (o  wlilrli  np|i|irni<Dii  of  llii- 
fluiilirdi  li  hnl  nlfiirlurnlly  poulbli-; 
U)d 

(4)  Thr  turiAtrurlloii  or  iilli'rftllo.i  of 
•  fjird  rarlllly  lor  whicli  ft  Rrnritri' 
hu,  prior  In  Mny  II,  1071),  iMui'd  n 
fermil  Iriviintlon  for  bld\  to  prrlorm 
luch  corulrucllnn  oi  ■Lllrrnllon. 

Id)  The  fliinl  [irojirl  npnllcaMnn  loi 
Uil  piOjf'Cl  llifil  liirlmli'S  lb> 
nrvilrurtloM.  or  nllornllim  ol  n  lltni 
fwlllly  lublfcl  l»  iiurniirnpli  ui  of 
Ihl*  irclloii  tiinll  roiitnlii  oni'  ol  Ibi- 
lollDwliii,  (1)  An  luuiirnncr  lliat  lliv 
•Kndirili  of  pniniirnpli  HI  of  Uil>  xrr' 
Uon  will  be  mlhrrrd.lo  In  llip  drMKii, 
conilriiullon,  or  niktilloii  of  nutli  (n. 
dilly;  i!l  H  rryiii'M  (or  b  fintllnii  (liiil 
lh(  pioji-fi  li  u'liblr)  one  ol  [|ir  enecn 
Uoru  Hi  Dui  irt  pnrikKratiti  <c)  ol  lliln 
•Ktlon  (Ibp  uprvlfli-  mropiloii  bdnr 
■  |drnll(ltc1i,  Willi  ipl>io|ith<ir  hMpjuirl 
Ini  iQiirtlal:  or  ill  »  nvjiirii  iiiii.'.iihmI 
to  f  ODg.at  for  wHlvn  nl  llir  nUnilnr.l^ 
of  pariiriplis  ini  niiil  (bi  ol  lliK  M-t- 
iJon.  Willi  appruprlnn-  miiipoKlnH  mii 
l«llal. 


IMt.ll 


(»)  Efftcllvc  Willi  [trociiremrnt 
,  XclUlloru  ForilalnhiB  UMTA  nfinnm-il 
•OtCllfMfloili  iMiiril  ollcf  KcplcmbiT 
■M.  1B7B,  UMTA  I'tDnU'cs  may  ppocutr 
^  ItW,  alandnrd,  lulUilrr.  utbnn  Ihm.ill 
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■fhlcb  Indicalr  thai  (fhIs  In  [he  Irool 
ol  Ihf  vphlcif  arc  p'tlorlly  seals  ftr  cl- 
di-rly  and  handlcapprd  person.';,  and 
whicli  encoornKC  olher  puisrilBrfs  lo 
make  tuch  seats  n^allabl^'lo  pldertv 
and  hnndlcapped  persons  who  ulsh  lb 

tri  Inlerlur  handmlli  and  slan- 
chloni  II)  Mni'idrallx  anil  stnneliloiis 
shall  be  provided  Iri' the  enlranccBOy 
lo'iljr  vehirli-  In  a  eonllKiinilon  which 
dIIous  eldrrly  and  hmiriicipprd  per- 
son, to  cr:«|J  surli  a.',slM\  from  outside 
Ihe  veliltlf  uhlle  stnrtlni;  lo  bo.ird. 
and  to  continue  usini?  sucli  (is,sl^l,s 
IhrouKhoui  the  boarding  and  fnre  col- 
lerllon  processes.  Ttie  ronflKUrnllon  ol 
the  paMenKer  aMlsl  syslrm  shall  In- 
clude a  rail  acioss  the  front  of  Ihe  In- 
terior ol  the  vehicle  which  slinll  serve 
bolh  as  an  iwslsi  and  nj  a  bnrrlcf  lo 
reduce  Ihe  po.ssibJily  of  pa-wenRcrs 
sustaining  Injuries  on  Ihe  fare  collec- 
tion device  or  windshield  In  the  rveni 
■of  sudden  decclernllon.  The  rail  shMl 
be  loralcd  lo  allow  pii.<uenRcr^  lo  lean 
aiinlnsl  It  lor  securlly  whili'  paylni; 

III  Overhead  handralKsi  shnll  be" 
provided  whirh  shall  be  conliiiuouN 
fxeepi  for  a  cap  at  Ihe  rear  doofuay. 

(3)  Handrails  and  stanchions  shall 
be  sufficlenl  lo  pcrmll  safe  on  board 
clrcuLitlon,  RfatlnR  and  standlnR  ik. 
sUtanee,  and  unboarditiR  by  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

tfl  Floor  and  slep  lUrfaees:  (1)  All 
doors  and  steps  shall  have  sllp  re.sls, 

(li  All  slep  edRcs  shall  hnve  a  band 
ol  brirhl  contr.v-tlnc  coloriM  runnlPi; 
ihc  full  uidili  of  the  step. 

IE)  LlehiliiE:  1 1 )  Any  siepwcll  Immr- 
diBlely  adjacent  to  Ihc  driver  shall 
have,  when  Ihe  door  Is  open,  nl  IciVst  2 
fool-candle.^  ol  illumination  mcuKuted 
on  Ihe  btep  tread. 

II)  Olhrr  sicpwells  shall  have,  al  all 
limes,  hi  least  3  (ool  cnndlcs  of  llhiml- 
natlon  measured  on  the  step  Iread. 

13)  The  vehicle  doorviayx  shall  have 
oulslde  llRhliEl  which  provide  al  least 
r  lool-cniidle  of  lllumlnallon  on  Ihe 
strerl  surface  for  a  distance  of  3  feet 
from  all  polni.i  on  (he  bollom  step 
Irrad  edpe  Surh  IIrIiKm  .ihnll  be  Iq- 
ealcd  bi-tow  window  level  and  .shielded 


lo  proteci  Ihe  eyes. of  enierlnfr  and  r«. 
Iting  passengers. 

(h)   Pare   collecllon:  The-farel*i 
shall  be  located  as  far  forward  a.^  lunr- 
tleable  and  .■jhtill  not  obslrucl  itaiij,-  m 
Ihc  vestibule, 
il)  Dcslln;nlon  and  route  .viuns  r.irii 

vehicle  shall  have  Illuminated  .-.Ic  „ 

Ihe  front  and  boardlnc  xlde  of  ilir  \,- 

Ml  Fit  Itiyj.  Apr  30.  ID1G,  K\  i.iiH  i>,i,  ,1  „ 
r2  KH  tIJiti.  Sim  !3.  1.M7.  4J  Kl|  ,\:,<; 
-Si^lH.  19,  IJIBI 

t«nH,i;    Kipld  i.il  .(hirlr-i  • 

iBl  The  reiiuircmonts  of  Ihis  .M'eluiii 
apply  to  all  new  lapld  rail  vehicles  Im 
"hieh  an  tlMTA  pranlee  Iv-iies.  on  iii 
after  IHay  31.  11)76.  a  formal  proeiin- 
menl  solid tnllon  conlalninB  vehirle 
speclflcallons  approved  by  UMTA. 

ibl  Doorways:  (1)  Pas-^eneer  dour 
ways  on  vehicle  sides  shall  have  cli-.ir 
openings  al  least  32  Inches  wide  uheii 
open, 

121  Till'  InlernaUoiial  acfr,',.Mhiliiv 
.symbol  shall  be  displayed  on  Ihe  r»ii-- 
riof  of  each  vehicle  operalliic  on  a 
wliei-lchair     accessible     r.ipid  rail 

<3)  Audible  warning  signal,';  shall  lie 
provided  to  alert  elderly  and  handi- 
capped pcI^ons  ol  closinR  door.';. 

M)  Where  Ihc  vehicle  will  operate  in 
a  wheelchair  acccx.slblc  sl.-.lion,  Ihi- 
ifr.sipn  of  vehicles  shall  be  coordinated 
wUh  Ihe  boardlnc  plalfbrm  dciirn  In 
order  lo  mlnlmlM  the  Rap  bclwecn  the 
u  lilclc  doorway  and  the  plalforni  anil 
lo  pvrmil  safe  piHsapc  by  whe.elrliair 
iiM  ir.  and  olher  elderly  and  'liaiidi. 

(c)  Prlorlly  .^eallnc  sIuds  In  order  lo 
niaxlml/.e  the  safely  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons,  each  vehicle 
almll  contain  clearly  IcRlble  sit:n[,vl 
which  Indicate  thai  eerlaiii  seaLi  are. 
prlorlly  seals  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped per.'ion.'i.  and  which  cneourace 
other  passengers  lo  maHe  surh  scali 
available  lo  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons  who  wbh  to  use  them. 

Id)  Interior,  handrails  and  slarh 
rhtmis:  d)  Handrails  and  stanchions 
shall  bi'  sufficient  lo  permit  safe 
bii.itdinK,  onboard  circulation,  seallnn 
and  .■ilandinf  ,■L^^l.^tance.  and  unboard 
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i^Tlnt  W  elderly  tnd  hindlcipped  p*f- 
-■tQta. 

'  \7f  Ku^dMlls.  sunchlons.  uid  srttU- 
(h>tl  0*  looim  lo  1^  10  »llo*  »'wh«l- 
et)»Jr  uccr  lo  rnUr  Ihc  vrhlclc  mA  po- 
tiiSoo  the  wheelchair  In  ■  lockilon 
n-nich  dots  noi  obsirucl  tlic  movcmcnl 
6f  other  piisf-nwfi. 

'  (e)  Floor  surlaecs:  All  floors  shall 
hftve  tltp-rctJsUril  surfaces 

Itl^.l*    Lifhl  nil  ithlclri. 

lal  Tlif  rrquircmrnli  o!  this  scfllon 
■pply  10  all  nrur  lleia  rail  vehicles  for' 
Khlch  an  UMTA  Kr»ntrc  toucs.  on  or 
adcr  May  31.  1B76,  a  formal  procure- 
ment iolicllallon  conlainlnR  vehicle 
nwclflcalions  approved  by  UMTA 

(bl  Doomays:  111  PB.s-'eni.'rr  deor- 
wayt  on  vehicle  sides  shall  have  clciir 
openings  at  least  32  Inches  wide  «hen 

■ymbol  ihall  be  displayed  on  the  exte- 
rior o(  e«ch  vehicle  oprratinc  on  & 
•heelchair  arc^slble  lielii  rail  syslem, 

(3)  Audible  wamlne  slimaU  shall  be 
provided  lo  alert  elderly  and  handi- 
capped pcrionj  of  elosin*  door^. 

(<)  The  dcslcn  of  level-entry  vehicles 
ihall  be  coordinated  with  the  boardInK 
platform  desl^  In  order  to  minimise 
llie  gap  twlwcen  the  vehicle  dooruay 
and  the  platform  and  lo  permit  lalc 
paisacc  by  wheelchair  users  and  other 
elderly  ftnd  handlcApped  pencoru, 

(c)  Priority  sealing  signs:  In  order  to 
mixlmlzc 'the  safety  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons,  each  vehicle 
Ihall  contain  clearly  leitible  slcn(s) 
•ihlch  Indicate  that  certain  »raUs  are 
priority  seats  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons,  and  which  cneouraee 
olhcf  passenecrs  lo  maKe  luch  scats 
available  lo  elderly  and  handicapped 
perrons  who  wish  lo  lue  them. 

Id)  Interior  handrails  and.'  stan- 
chions: III  Oti  vehicles  •rhlch.-rcqulre 
use  of  steps  In  the  boarding  pVoeess, 
handrails  and  stanchions  shall  be  pro- 
vided In  the  cnlrancecvay  to  the  vehi- 
cle In  a  configuration  which  allows  el- 
derly and  hindtciiopcd  persons  to 
rrasp  such  a&^ists  from  ouulde  the  ve- 
hicle while  sUrtln^  lo  board,  and  to 

oul  the  boarding  process. 


ni  On  level  entry  vehicles,  har 
Iralls,  stanchion.',  and  scats  shall  b 
Bcated  so' as  lo  allow  a  wheelchal 
iser  to  enter  irv  vehicle  and  poslllo 


(11  AJl 

S-resll- 


permlt  lalc  boarding,  oi 
nnd  unboardlng  by  elderly  and  handl- 


il  noor  and  sti-p  surtarcs:  <)i 
ars  and  Jteps  shall  have  sllp-n 

21  Any  step  rdi'cs  shall  have  a  h:ind 
brlgni  conlriLilInc  colons)  running 
■  full  width  ol  lhe«tep. 
II  Lighting  In  slep-enlry  vehicles: 
Any  ilepwell  Immedlalcly  adjacent 
the  driver  shall  have,  when  the 
It  Is  open,  at  least  2  footcandlcs  ot 
asored  on  the  slrp 


lllurnin 
tread. 

_  12)  Other  slcpHolls  shall  have,  at  all 
limr.i,  at  least  7  foolcanJIes  ot  lltuml- 
nnllon  measured  on  the  step  tread. 

131  The  vehicle  doorways  shall  have 
ouL^ldr  lighls  which  provide  at  lea.^t  1 
toolcnndlc  of  Illumination  on  the 
street  surface  for  a  distance  of  3  feet 
from  all  points  on  ihe  bottom  step 
tread  edge.  Such  Dghti  shall  be  loeai- 


otcrl  the  eyes  of  entering  r 


elded  K 


f  fi'WJI  Oiher.ehifl,..^ 

Reqiiiremcnls  for  vehicles  not  cov- 
ered by  11009.15.  609. n,  or  4609,13 
will  be  determined  by  UMTA  on  a 
Ci^e-by-ease  bants  ns  pan  of  the  prni- 
cct  approval  process, 

i  M»,2.1    Rtdurrd  fiie. 

Applicants  for  .finajicla!  dssMancc 
under  section  S-  of  the  Urlian  Mnss 
TTamportallon  Act  of  19Q4,  as  amend 
ed  M9  U.S,C,  1601),  must,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  such  asststanee,  give 
sallsfnctory     as-surances.     In  such 

by  ihr  Urban  Mas,< Tranipotlatlon  Ad 
minlslralor  and  In  accordance  with 
surh  iprms  and  conditions  us  the 
Urban  Ma-vi  Transpoflation  Admlnis- 
«e.  that  the  rates 


t  609  J5 

chariied  I'lacrly  and  Jiandicappcd  pi' 


BiaU'iit  ullh  the  Intent  of  the  lawi 
cited  undvr  "Aullioflly."  However,  a 
niudlflcullori  or  walvtr  ol  parauraph 
Cag.ma)  tor  a  building  covm-d  by 
Tub.  L,  9D-4UU  will  also  require  the  ap 
prutul  cil  ilii'  AiJmlnlattaior  of  Oenir- 
al  Srrvi(T>.  Any  requeii  for  mudlflca- 
■  thould  be  prckcnlfd  lor 


lent  I 


qulri-J  prior  lo  tubmliulan  of  a  projevl 
Dpplicnllun  lu  UMTA    In  Hit  e)ciil 

hi'Aring,  iliL'  Urban  Muu  Tranaitortu- 

public  hi-ariiig  If  he  llndi  lhal  llii"te' 


i-Ifec 


e  accck^lbllli 


The  urlAii  iraiupcirlallon  planii|ii« 
n-Gulalloni  Implenii'iiiliig  71  VSC. 
134  ■lid  kccllona  3,  4lal,  aiid  i 
and  i()  ol  the  Urban  Mam  Tram  port  a- 
lluii  Acl  o,f  1064,  aj  amended  Ufl 
vac.  IGOl,  lOODial  and  IUU4  igiili 
and  Uh.  wlildi  require  com|irehfn»l\u 
pluiiiiiiig  <uf  IraiuiHirlatloii  Improt'C' 
menu  wlikh  arc  aet  forth  In  13  CHI 
Pari  4i0,  Subpart  A,  aie  Incorpoiali'd 
Into  iliu  aubpail. 

Ill  Uil,C.  lOiifaJi.  iJt.  uid  lit.  ua  1 
till,  uid  ft  ol  Uif  Ufbui  Uku  TiuuiHfik 
lion  Ati  dl  1M4.  ai  untndvi)  14*  UJLC, 
■•0],  Itailal,  and  1M4I.  tB  OK  l,«lllii  aiid 


M  a  ui  t|ii  uriuii  Mu 
~i  at  IMt,  u  wnfiM'il  lit 

1*41  b  wul'  l^^'*''  ""^  ^' 

Uavnci    40  yit  tlau.  ttcpl.   IT,  lilt. 


ban  liu. Lilian  rjanalni 


Tliit  iraiuponallon  Improvemvi 
Piuuruiii  (egulatlonn  rttablblili 
UUldi'llriL'a  for  the  devi'lupmvnl.  coi 

di'vi-lopcil     Irarupurtullon  liTijiiuv 


I'd  III  urbiuiLifd  uri'b..  wiiirli 
uclll  III  33  CFK  Hull  4^0,  tiul.ii 

I'  iiii'urpuiuied  iniu  ihu  kubp.ii 


■■■■  ,CIHP'»'  VI— U'bqn  M 

IIIIJOI  Aidlll.,r..]'  .( 
,    '  ■  »Lui  T<.L.i.j~.i-il«i 


II)  Tl.b 
■/jaillonil 
Ihe  Oib-ri 


II  Ti(int|i(>rlalIon  Adn 
Admlnlilinluf'i  ,  "I" 


feiirclflcully  Includliii; 
riiluiiitii'Juiiirf  tupkiblUiipii:  a, id 

III  liniiti'iiiriilliiM  pd'VloUily  piouruncd 


llDiii  1  ami  S  ul  till'  Ufl 
Tratiii)!)""!!"!'  All  111  1111.*,  1 

,a  ili  \J       C    IMIl'KU.I  1I.(H>, 


1  imwAi  ii 
■iiaiiMiiix 


(IIIThr  -111 

ponillon  iKif 

DUCd  pur;.uuii 


I,  iut;,  ihf  UtUr 
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Ti.r>i)wnallun  AdnitiililiBluf-. 
•ppiDikli  undfr  II]  rt'lt  JiU.Jjb. 
Tlir  Uiliau  1  i;.ti\i)i.i lulluii  Ad' 
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Mr.  Jack  R.  Glletrap 
General  Manager 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dletrict 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angelea,  CA  90013 

Dear  Hr.  Gilstrsp: 

The  purpoee  of  this  letter  is  to  provide 
16-mlle  rapid  transit  starter  line. 

Santa  Monica  has  underway  a  number  of  substantial  office  and  retail 
developments  to  aerve  all  of  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  the  westside  area. 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  Is  Santa  Monica  Place,  a  fifty  million  dol- 
lar retail  development  on  Third  Street  between  Colorado  and  Broadway. 

Public  transportation  to  these  areas  as  well  as  to  the  beaches  end 
other  recreational  facilities  used  by  all  of  Loe  Angeles  is  essential. 

I  request  that  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District: 

1.    Conduct  an  alternative  analysis  for  the  westside  extension 
of  the  subway  system;  and 


Include  this  snalyela  in  the  presentation  I 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Authority. 


the  Federal 


Rapid  transit  public  transportation  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica 
Is  absolutely  essential  In  the  near  future  and  I  trust  that  progress 
will  be  made  now  to  accomplish  this. 

Sincerely  yours. 


David  A. ' Lederer 
Chairman 

TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

Santa  Monica  Area  Chamber  of  Coinmei 


Sanie  Monica.  Catifornia  90101  •  (213)  393-9825 


Incroduction 


LETTER  No.  45 


Rancho  La  Brea  constitutes  a  unique  cesource  of  Southern  Caiitoniia 
and  clie  earth.     Not  only  is  It  the  rtche^iC  and  most  famous  fossil 
vertebrate  deposit  in  the  world,  but  it  also  contains  one  of  the 
best  records  of  Ice-Age  fossil  plants,  insects  and  other  foras  of 
life.     Even  prehistoric  Indians  left  their  record  in  the  asphalt. 
Most  of  the  known  fossil  siCes  oE  Roncho  La  Brea  are  contained 
wichi.i  the  23  acre  Hancock  Park.    This  land  vas  donated  to  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  in  1916  by  the  ouner,  G.  Allen  Hancock,  as 
a  sctiintific  and  educational  park.     Hancock  Park  becarit;  a  National 
Scientific  Lundctark  in  196^..     In  1977  the  Ceorgs  C.  Page  Museum 
wai  opened  to  display  and  study  the  rich  pte-history  of  Rancho  La 
Brea.     The  area  around  Hancock  Park  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
Los  Angeles  in  regard  to  potential  iinpact  upon  paleontologic  resourcts. 

Distribution  of  the  Fossil  Deposits 
The  individual  fossil  deposits  are  of  rather  Halted  horizontal  extent, 
typically  less  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter.     However,  they  can  range 
from  one  to  almost  thirty  feet  in  thickness.     Within  any  one  deposit, 
the  fossils  are  tremendously  concentrated,  up  to  502  of  the  total  voluae 
of  sediment.     Occasional  specimens  may  be  encountered  between  deposits. 
The  only  way  to  accurately  predict  where  a  fossil  deposit  night  be  found 
is  to  act'jally  dig  into  it  but  It  is  possible  to  make  a  few  generalizations 
about  the  distribution  of  fossil  deposits.     All  vertebrate  fossils  occur 
between  Che  surface  and  a  depth  of  about  fifty-five  feet.     Below  this 
depth,  the  sediments  are  marine  and  do  not  contain  Rancho  La  Brea  fossils. 


They  do  contain  mjiclna  lnv«rtubraia  [oaatls  which  nro  nut  of  tTLmnndoun 
laportanco  but  which  would  be  useful  in  aane  sclentlllc  ncudlaB,  All 
known  najor  fossil  vertebrate  dopoatts  occur  botwaen  Che  aurface  and 
a  depth  of  about   35   tet-t.     Bptwu^n  dopthn  ot  about   35  (oet  to  55  (eet, 
fossils  anna  to  be  relatively  uncomnon  but  the  potanclul  for  major 
deposits  still  exists.  ' 

Horizontally,  must  known  foanll  deponltu  have  bann  clunternd  along  0 
line  running  diagonally  through  Hancock  P^irk  fcon  Juat  unat  o(  cha 
Intersection  of  Ogdon  Drive  and  Sixth  Street  through  the  intaraaction 
of  Curson  Avenue  nnd  Wllshlrc  Bouluvard.     Ilowuver,  laolatad  foanll 
deposits  arc  knovn  from  a»  tnt  away  .is  three  mllna  north  of  Hancock 
Park.     ALeng  the  WUahlro  Corridor,  ve  know  of  lonall  depoaitn  directly 
buneath  the  Intersection  of  Curson  Avenue  and  Wllthlrc  Baulovardi 
from  Che  excavation  for  the  CaliCornla  Federal  Dulldlng  at  llauaer 
and  Wilshire,  and  under  the  parking  loC  for  ;he  rrudenClal  BuLldlns 
(Just  north  of  UllBhtrc  Boulevard  ond  eaat  of  Curson  Avenue).  The 
greatest  potential  for  finding  Rancho  1^  Drca  EoshII  d.'pnttlta  ulung  the 
Wllshlro  Corridor  exists  between  Ogdun  Drive  on  cha  uddC  and  La  Rrca 
Avenue  on  the  cast.     However,  they  could  be  found  aa  far  went  au  Lu 
Cicnega  Boultiuard  and  as  (ar  enst  us  Highland  Avenue. 

Potential  Impact 

The  proponed  conscrucclon  method,  of  tunneling  at  dupcha  Btealor  than 
60  feet  below  the  surface.  Is  the  besC  possible  ncchod  wich  regard  to 
minimizing  impact  upon  the  Rancho  La  Brea  foasil  deposits.  Since 
these  fosall  deposits  do  not  occur  below  55  (eeC  in  depth,  tunnelina 
will  have  no  lopact  upon  the.-n.     The  murine  invertobracu  fonsiln  occurring 


bflow  'i')   ti^ifl  Ata  fnlfly  wlilchprund  .ind  the  dcntructlon  of    theo  by 
tunneling  U  not  alBnlf leant. 

Station  conmructlon.  houflver,  could  Berlouftly  Impact  loiportont 
palaontologlc  roBOurcoo.     Excavntiona  for  throo  of  the  proposed 
ftntlonui     Fairfax  Avenuo,  l.a  Bren  Avenuo.  and  Hauo«r  BouUvord 
cowld  run  Into  La  Broa  foo»U  doposlia.    Any  outltiuicoa  of  the 
probability  of  ancountorlng  one  or  nioro  fonnll  dopoolCB  muat,  of 
nocoBBlty,  bo  llttlo  noro  than  oducutod  guiia»oo.    1  would  owtlmate 
Biich  probnblHtlnB  an  followut    Fairfax,  five  porciint  or  Igos; 
\.n  Brpfl.  ton  pcrcont  or  lonn;  llaufi»r,  nlnoty-flvn  pitrcniit  or  mom. 
It  Id  nlT:u»l  cortnln  that  on  «xc*wAtlon  buttreao  thi-  Burf3c«  and 
a  dapch  of  35  foat  noar  tba  Intataaceloii  of  «iuB«r  and  Wllflhiro  wtU 
enCDuncar  at  loaat  ona  important  foaail  d*poalc.    Noturally,  the 
probnbiUtloB  aro  dopandont  on  the  alio  of  tho  excavation. 

Kuconmendnl lona 

Tho  foUoulng  rocommandatlona  apply  only  to  oxcavatlon  work  conducted 
at  tlopths  of  abovo  55  fool  nlong  the  oBpactolly  aensltlvo  aroa  of  the 

HJlnhlrr  Corridor  butwot-n  IllEhliind  Au.iniii-  nnd  la  Clonenn  QoiiU'vnrd. 

1.  An  luiti-d  In  Appendix  H.  J.,  Part  3.  ol  tho  Draft  Ri'p'"'t 
fnippUoil  to  mf,  i\  dill  tlmij  vcrH'hriitd  p/iluontologlat  should 
monitor  all  cxcav.iilon  activity. 

2.  Prior  to  n.ild  nxtav-tlion  activity,  arTjni{cniDncs  shnuld  be  made 
for  tho  nalvagi'  and  prn.tor'vacion  of  paloontolDglc  materials 
which  miuhc  ho  encoLinicrt-d. 


3.     During  detailed  planning  ph^isea.  knoultdgtabU  vertebrate 
paleontologists  and  geologists  should  be  consulted  in  order 
to  minimize  adverse  impacts  upon  paleontologlc  resources  and 
to  minimize  construction  delays  which  could  occur  should 
important  paleontologlc  resources  be  encountered. 

Finally.  1  would  oake  one  overall  general  recomnendation  for  all 
excavation  activities  associated  with  any  nass  transit  program. 
Thtfte  is  still  ouch  to  be  learned  about  the  geologic  structure 
and  dovelopaent  of  the  Los  Ajigelus  area.     Excav-ations  are  the  only 
source  for  geologists  and  paleontologists  to  gain  certain  invaluable 
.iata  which  will  not  only  solve  academic  pcobLems  but  also  practical 
ones  such  as  soils  engineering  and  earthquake  hazards.  Accordingly, 
local  reuseum  and  university  scientists  should  be  penaitted  and 
encouraged  to  study  and  sample  all  excavation  sites  provided,  of 
course,  that  their  activities  do  not  conflict  with  construction  work. 

If  properly  planned  and  execi;ted,  the  proposed  excavations  could 
result  In  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  impact  upon  paleontologlc 
resources.     Ue  stand  to  learn  more  abour  the  geology  and  paleontology 
of  this  area  than  would  be  otherwise  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted 

William  A.  Akersten.  Ph.D. 
Curator  of  Rancho  La  Brea 
George  C.  Page  Museum 
SSOl  Wiishire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles.  California  90036 
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August  10,  1979 

Board  of  Directors  _ 
Southern  CaUfornia  Rapid  Transit  Diatrict  Rt.CElVE"n 
425  S.  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90013  AUG  H  191^ 

TOi  SCRTD  Board  of  Directors  jcg-  nkifd»s^  -^f^an) 

SUBJECTi  Draft  of  "Alternatives,  Analysis,  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report  on  Transit 
System  Improvements  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Core. " 


The  Los  Angeles  Conservancy  has  received  and  is  responding 
to  the  above-named  dociiment.     The  Los  Angeles  Conservancy 
is  a  broadly-based  citizens'  organization  dedicated  to 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  historic  built 
environment  of  the  greater  Los  Angeles  areat    As  suoh, 
we  will  be  directing  our  comments  primarily  towards 
Section  VII  and  Appendix  II-J  of  the  Draft. 

Following  a  review  of  the  information  presented,  we  have 
identified  three  major  areas  of  concerni 

1.  Methodology 

The  cultural-historic  resources  identified  are  compiled 
from  previously  existing  resource  lists  and  therefore 
do  not  represent  a  comprehensive  lieCng.  The 
bibliography  and  listing  of  source  Information 
shows  cle^yiy  that  there  has  been  no  primary  or 
field  research  tailored  to  the  proposed  project. 

The  designation  of  secondary  sources  is  occasionally 
confusing,  specifically,  the  so-called  "CRA  Downtown 
Walking  Tour."  We  have  been  unable  to  identify  such 
a  publication  or  source. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  identify  urban  design 
features  in  the  project  area  that  might  be  impacted 
by  the  proposed  project,  including  specific  landscaping, 
elements,  existing  street  lighting  and  other  street 
furniture,  and  specific  urban  design  contexts.  Furthermore, 
these  sections  of  the  report  contain  no  discussion  or 
reference  to  city  rehabilitation  projects  and  other 
planned  improvements  that  may  impact  cultural-historic  re- 
sources. 

The  organization  of  the  entire  document  is  confusing  end 
obecurei  with  no  cross-referencing  to  other  sections 


and  volumes  and  no  oonslatont  pnginntion,  Illuotrtttionn 
relating  to  cultural-hlatorlo  reaouroao  are  Inoklng. 

2.     Dencriptlon  Bnd  Anfvlvoia 

The  information  on  cultural -historic  rooourooo  and  tho 
listing  of  impacts  ore  euporfloial  nt  bont.     In  tho 
Appendix,  there  is  no  qunlltntlve  or  quantltntivo 
analysis  of  tho  various  Impacta  idoiitiflod,  npoclficallyi 

•  visual  I  impact  of  otation  and  above-ground  foollitloo 
on  hlatoric-cultuml  roaourooe,  urban  design  olotnonto  and 
contexts. 

•  noiso/vlbrationi  short-  and  long-term  offoota. 

•  physical  I  aeiomic  sofoty  (partlculorly  in  relation 
to  unroinforoed  masonry  buildings)!  demolition  (partial 
or  total),  facade  alteration,  stroot  widening,  now 
conatruotlon  within  oxistini',  bulldinga. 

The  cultural  reaourcoa  dimonaion  is  not  ndoquatoly 
integrated  in  other  relevant  ooctions  of  tho  report  i 
specifically*  in  the  Summary  {E.  Compnratlvo  Evaluation 
of  Impacts  and  Alternutl voa ) ,  Envlronmontal  Irapactu 
(IV.),  and  AosthetioB  (V.F, ). 

j.  Evaluation  and  Recommendation 

The  report  contains  no  evaluation  or  reoonunondation 
regarding  the  effects  of  the  project  on  oultural/hlstorio 
resources, 

A  complete  analysis  and  evaluation  must  include i 

•  Description  of  the  resouroo, 

•  Current  status  of  the  rooouroo. 

•  Probablt  effects  of  tho  project  on  the  reDouroe, 

•  Alternatives  to  avoid  advorao  Irapacto, 

t  Alternatives  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts. 

The  Draft  EIS  for  the  Loo  Angeles  Downtown  People  Mover 
Project  utilizes  this  reoommondod  approach,  and  it  is 
based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  along  tho  proposed  route. 

To  conclude  I    In  light  of  the  above  doscribod  Inadequaoit 
and  omissions,  the  Loo  Angeles  Conservancy  judges  that 
the  report  is  unacceptable  In  its  current  form. 

In  order  to  create  an  adequate  envlronmontal  Irapaot 
document  which  will  allow  Intolligont  evaluation  of 
the  project  alternatives,  tho  following  must  bo  donei 
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p. 3 

1.  A  ooiuprshonfllve  el'ts-by-Bi'to  ourvoy  of  the 
Impaot  areao  for  the  propooed  project  by  a  qualified 
profoBolonnl  teflm  approved  by  the  State  Office 

of  Hlntorlo  Prooervatlon. 

2.  A  oomprehonolvo  analyala  of  probable  effects  on 
hintorlo-oultural  rooourooa  by  the  proposed  project, 

3.  ReoommondDtlonfj  of  altornatlvoo  to  avoid  or 
mitigate  advorae  Impacta  on  cultural  reoourooB  and 
Ditea. 


Wo  look  foriKord  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely,  „ 

Bnrbnra  Thornburg  t- 
Pre ol dent 

BT/mb 


oci  Richard  Smith 

Mayor  Thomaa  Bradley 
City  Council 

County  Board  of  Suporvlaora 
State  Offioo  of  Hiatorlo  Preservation 
Advlaory  Council  for  Hiotorlo  Prooervatlon 
Loo  Angelea  Cultural  Heritage  Board 


r\>ll OlliCD  do  SOa  Lot  Anatlev California  um>^.l 
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LETTER  No.  47 


DATE:  August  6.  1979 

TO:  Mr.  Peter  Broy 

Senior  City  Planner  j 
Rapid  Transit  Department  f 
Southern  California  fiapld  Transit  District  i 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

FROM:  Metropolitan  Clearinghouse 


R  E  C  E  I  \'  F  D 

^  C  I,.  ,- 


JJollrj^Xn'r""""".""'        environmental  document  for  the  referenced 
c^DlJ  w[?h         \'''^T\  "Hh  procedures  developid  to 

r^^;e°:!:^'tSe^=r:?:is;">/-u"rSr'o;:^ttd"  'z\r:i  "='r 

re.,ew  process  are  mJed  .efS^^L^I^r^^an'J^JSe^'f:;  ;::rS?d':;at,„„. 
The  SCAG  staff  review  found  that: 

transit  Improvement  plan  for  Los  Angeles  County  '  ' 


[-58 


-  2  - 

3.    No  conments  have  been  received  in  response  to  the  inclusion  or 
this  project  un  the  B1-Heekly  Clearlnyhouse  Listing. 

Clearinghouse  Official 
LK:c(l 


METROPOLITAN  LOS  ANGULL'S  SltCTION 


LETTER  No.  4S 


August  7,  1979 


WHEREAS,  an  urgent  need  exists  to  improve  public  trnnsit  within 
Los  Angeles  County;  ond 

WHEREAS,  we  have  witnessed  a  prosentatlon  and  par t 1 c t pj ted  in  a 
discussion  of  the  Executive  Summary  of  the  Alternatives  Analysis/ 
Environmental   liiipacl  Statement/Environmental   Impact  Report  on 
Transit'  Improvement  Alternatives  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ucgional 
Core;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  implementation  of  a  rapid  transit  system  in  l.os 
Angeles  will   create  a  multi-modal,  comprehcns 1 vo   trans  pur  La t i on 
network  contributing  to  energy  conservation,  a  i  r- po  1  1  u  t  i  (in  abate- 
ment, and  individual  and  community-wide  cost  savings;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a  project  would  create  thousands  of  jobs  and  be  of 
great  economic  benefit  to  the  entire  County  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  strong  majority  of  the  electrorate  of  Los  Angclos  County 
voted  in  June  of  1974,  to  permit  the  use  of  up  to  251  of  local  gas 
tax  funds  for  rapid  transit  construction;  and 

WHEREAS,  further  delays  in  the  engineering  and  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  starter  line  will  result  in  further  increased  costs 
due  to  inflation;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  Section  of  IEEE  believe 
Alternative  112  would  be  best  for  the  Regional  Core  of  Los  Angeles. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
Section  of  IEEE  strongly  recommends  and  encourages  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  to 
adopt  Alternative  HZ,  and  by  copies  of  this  resolution  also 
strongly  recommend  and  encourage  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Transportation  Commission  to  strongly  endorse  and  support 
that  action. 


Xin-59 


^^^^^ 

19?9^yb0  Section  Chairman 
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August  7.  1979  LETTER  No.  49 


WHEREAS,  an  urgent  need  exists  to  improve  public  transit  within 
Los  Angeles  County;  and 

WHEREA,,  we  have  witnessed  a  presentation  and  participated  in  a 
discussion  of  the  Executive  Summary  of  the  Alternatives  Analysis/ 
Environmental    Impact  S  ta  temen  t/En  v.i  ronmen  tal    Impact  Report  on 
Transit  Improvement  Alternatives  In  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  implementation  of  a  rapid  transit  system  in  Los  Angeles 
will  create  a  multi-modal,  comprehensive  transportation  network 
contributing  to  energy  conservation,  a  1 r- pol 1 ut i on  abatement,  and 
individual  and  community-wide  cost  savings;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a  project  would  create  thousands  of  jobs  and  be  of 
great  economic  benefit  to  the  entire  County  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  strong  majority  of  the  etectrorate  of  Los  Angeles  County 
voted  in  June  of  1974.  to  permit  the  use  of  up  to  25X  of  local  gas 
tax  funds  for  rapid  transit  construction;  and 

WHEREAS,  further  delays  in  the  engineering  and  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  starter  line  will  result  in  further  increased  costs 
due  to  inflation;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Power  Engineering  Society 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  believe 
Alternative  ^2  would  be  best  for  the  Regional   Core  of  Los  Angeles. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
Power  Engineering  Society  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical   and  Electroni 
Engineers  s trong ly  recommends  and  encourages  the  Board  of  Directors 
^I^'       Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  to  adopt  Alter- 
native S2,   and  by  copies  of  this  resolution  also  strongly  recommend 
and  encourage  the  Los  Angeles   City  Council,   the   Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,   and   the  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation 
Commission  to  strongly  endorse  and  support  that  action. 


T.   K.  HAWKINS 

Chairman  Los  Angeles  Chapter 


6253  HOLITWOOD  BIVD.  SUITf  1019  ■  HOllTWOOD.  CflllfORnifl  90026  ■  (213)  464  3164 


Auguit  8,  1979 


Hkx  Pet«r  Broy 

Rapid  TranslC  District 

425  So.  Kaln  St, 

Los  Angeles,    Ca.  90013 

Daar  Mr.  Bray, 

I  an  pleased  to  provide  you  this  InCormaClon. 

Enclosed  are  descriptions  of  additional  sites  of  architectural  and/or  t  ('^ 
historical  significance  at  the  Las  Falmae  •  Selu  later  section.  |  ^ 

The  Joint  developoent  of  this  comer  will  have  a  negstlve  lapact  on 
numerous  historic  resources.    The  long  terra  lapact  on  the  Crossroads 
of  Che  World  and  Orauman'a  Egyptian  Iliaatre  aay  very  wall  be  their 
destruction.    Additionally,  large  residential  structures  adjacent  to 
this  comer  vlll  be  disrupted. 

Hlnlnlzatlon  of  these  lapacts  may  be  a  relocation  of  this  station.  |  y — 
It  appears  that  a  station  at  the  comer  of  Selna  and  Cabuenga  I  (ji,) 

tnuld  have  less  Inpact  on  historic  resources,     lour  EIR  should  I    \  / 

focus  on  the  long  term  InipacC  of  Joint  developaent  on  Hollywood's  | 
historic  resources. 

Regard a, 
Denver  Miller 

Hollyvood  Historic  Survey  Coordinator 


RECEIVED 

HUG  9  197? 

S  C  R  T  D 
MGR.  RAPID  :  ^^[^SIT  OEPT. 


Rollywood  Baptist  Church 

The  Hollywood  Baptlot  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Us  Palmae  and  Selaa, 
18  a  two-story  Classical  Greek  Revival  Church,    The  large  front  pedlaentad 
portico  iB  supported  by  aaooth  Corinthian  colmns.    A  saall  round  vlndow 
Is  located  in  the  alddle  o£  the  pedlnent.    Behind  the  portico  Is  the  gable 
of  the  structure  vhlch  la  also  pedlnented.    Topping  the  structure  Is  a 
tower  and  a  cross.    Classical  detailing  can  be  seen  In  the  doora  and 
windows.    The  acmctare  Is  wood,  stucco,  and  concrete. 

Hollywood  Newsstand 

On  the  west  side  of  Las  Palmas,  at  the  Gold  Cup  is  an 
outdoor  newsstand.     This  is  an  early  type  of  newsstand  that 
dominated  cities  before  the  advent  of  the  auto. Such  stands 
are  now  a  rarity.     They  hark  back  to  the  days  when  streets 
were  pedestrian  oriented. 


1601  Us  PalMs 

1601  North  Us  Palaas  la  a  two*story  wood  and  stucco  bouse  on  th« 
northwest  corner  of  Us  Palmes  and  Selu.    Scyllstlcally,  it  la  an 
International  style  building  with  links  to  the  Mrly  Bauhana,  specifically 
the  Viennese  architects  Uagnor  and  Loos.    The  £ront  facade  la  vertically 
tripartite  and  sy»etrlcal.    The  central  portion  o£  tbls  street  facade  Is 
projected  fully  forward.    The  two  sides  stap  back  to  for«  three  planes. 
Thla  stepping  back  Is  seen  In  sections  on  both  side  facades.  These 
side  facades  are  also  syaetrlcal;  therefore,  the  rear  facade  becoaes 
a  variant  of  the  front.     It  Is  basically  a  syaetrlcal  building  using  a 
European  architectonic  system.    The  wood  doorway  has  in  Its  thin  vertical 
eleaentB  a  geonetrlc  rather  than  botanical  reference  and  also  allndea 
to  early  Viannese  aodem  architecture,  related  to  Art  Flouvaau. 

The  strongly  enphaslsad  flat  roof  with  Its  thin  overhang,  the  fonml 
placament  of  the  windows,  and  Ita  white  and  green  trim  color  are  ioportant. 

The  visible  alterations  are  Spanish  iron  window  (ratea  on  the  first 
floor,  the  parking  lot  arounj  the  building,  the  block  wall  around  the 
Site  and  brick  steps. 

This  building  is  vary  supportive  to  the  surrounding  area  by:    ID  its 
outstanding  design,  (2)  its  siting  as  a  free-standing  building,  not  just 
a  decorative  facade  (unusual  for  Hollywood),  and  (3)  its  reprasantatlon 
of  an  architectural  atyle  unusual  In  America  at  this  early  date  (Clra  192S). 

The  house  Is  now  an  institution  called  the  Dolphin  House  and  Is  In 
good  condition  but  neada  a  lot  of  cosmetic  work. 


1618  Ub  F«lua 


1618  N.  Las  PalBSS,  the  TMS  Building,  la  a  two-acorjr  rahearaal  atudlo> 
office  bulldlag  of  atucco  on  Che  aaat  aids  of  Laa  Falaaa  betwaan  Rollywood 
Boulavard  and  Salna. 

Styllacically,  thta  tnilldlDg  la  Art  Decco^Hoderne  on  the  facade  of  cfae 
oaual  plain  tnrehoQa»-tTpe  balldlng.  The  facade  has  a  Chlckneas  to  IC  that 
voTk*  very  wall  vlth  the  regular  Cenaatration.  A  aqtiat  atnpped  pyranld  la 
on  the  flat  roof  to  the  left  over  the  entrance.  A  flag  pole  alta  draiaatlcallj' 
on  Cop>  Very  good  gaonatrlc  design  panala  are  Incorporated  Into  the  facade 
over  the  vlndows  and  door.  TranaonB  are  over  the  windows,  and  bine  tile 
la  below  the  flrat  story  wlndowa. 

Of  laportance  are  tbe  large  graphic  lecters  announcing  the  nana  "UHS 
Building"  on  the  facade. 

Aa  well  aa  the  obvious  Decco-Hodeme  style  of  the  facade  there  Is  an 
InCarasClag  aoorlsh  feel  due  to  the  adabo>llke  thickness  of  cha  walla.  Its 
Hortb  African  brown  color,  and  Its  clean  heavy  lines, 

A  very  conpatlble  building  that  la  In  excellent  condition.  It  has  had  no 
visible  alterations* 


m  III,-  r*-'  r'-.-TLTO^rM/,,  i« 


lOINT  COUNCIL  OF  TEAMSTERS  NO.  42 

iodbI  BroihorhoodotToannlsn.ChnullmiM. 

WsrahouMman  and  Helpem  '*  ' 

.  WESTBTH  STREET  ■  LOS  ANGELES.  CAUKOBNI* 
PHOfrt  MMI41  ROOM  wo 


Karl  H.  Dllmoi 
SecrHnr>Ti 
Gooroo  G.  Hull 


August  3,  1979 


Dolmai  E.  Selasla 
Paul  Blinco 


Mr.  Marvin  L.  Holen,  President 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

The  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters  No.  42  has  reviewed 
the  S.C.R.T.D.  Alternatives  Analysis  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  Regional  Core  Starter  Line  and 
strongly  supports  the  basic  project  as  defined 
by  Alternative  II. 

We  believe  that  rapid  transit  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  future  of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
Alternative  II  will  conveniently  connect  the 
Central  Business  District  with  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  in  addition,  will  provide  access  to 
the  major  Wilshire  employment  centers  along  with 
access  to  the  museum  and  cultural  complex  of  the 
Fairfax  District.     Also,   of  course,   it  will  make 
access  easy  to  the  entertainment  and  restaurant 
areas  of  Hollywood  and  West  Hollywood. 


Sincerely, 


Joint  Council  of  Teamstera^No.  42 
MJR:ey 


xm-62 


Olaltfornia  |Iegtsbture  ^^^tter 
Tom  Bane 

ABBtalant 


July  19,  1979 


Marvin  Holen,  Chairman 
Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles  .  Call fornia 

Dear  Harv: 

Please  Include  In  the  transcript  my  support  for  developing 
a  rapid  transit  starter  line  servicing  the  Wilshlre  Corridor  and 
North  Hollywood,  which  is  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  successful  rapid  transit  service 
made  available  by  this  starter  line  would  result  in  obtaining 
approval  from  the  voters  for  a  tax  to  thoroughly  complete  the 
system. 

The  energy  shortage,  as  well  as  smog  created  by  our  jammed 
freeways,  really  demand  developing  an  efficient  rapid  transit 


TB:sc 


s  JV.  SYCAMORE  AVENUE*  HOUYWOOD.  CALIFORNIA  9O0:/Mmm-mi> 


LETTER  No.  53 


JOSEPH  PaBTEHNAK 

HA^LD  L£VENKON 

Maim 

UCLBLAHC 

BILL  KaRDWICK 

ROBERT CLABK 

ROBERT  *HALEY 
H«fu 

BEN  ROCHELLE 

GEORGE  WEST 

AL3!AK*HERaH0LT 

ARTHUR  U.  APPLEBAUM 

JESTWTt 
HARVIN  ALMEAS 
UUSHY  CALLAHAN 
HALK.  DAWSON 
GEORGE  CILFILLAN 
BILL  HEVES 
BED  HIPPLtH 
GILLAUB 
LEW  LAURIA 
DICK  McCRATH 
DAVID  C  BEEb 
ROBBY  ROBERTbON 
WILUAMSKAHILL 
BUD  SWEENEY 
CHARLES  H.  TARBOK 
TROY  M  ZICLAR 

ADVUOnVKkUO 
CAoimaa 
»TEVE  ALLEN 


Mr.  Marvin  Holeo,  PrfBldent 
Callfoml*  Rapid  Tranilt  District 
4259  S,  Main  St. 
Lob  AngelM.  Ca.  90013 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Maaqu«r»  Club  and  I  are  very  Bich  in  favor 
of  Altemate  #3.  the  route  we  (eel  will  bMt 
serve  the  Hollywood  connnunlty. 

Hollywood  hai  been  our  home  for  more  than  fifty 
years  and  we  hope  to  carry  on  our  tcadltionB 
for  many  mote  year*  to  ccrme. 

Sincerely  youro. 


Joe  Paatemak 


MAX  FACTOR.JIL 
FRANK  FAYLEN 
HAT  FINBTON 
KALKANTER 
HCnVYN  LE  ROY 
JERRY  LEWIS 
JACK  MULHALL 
PAT03RIEN 
CARROLL OrONNOR 
JOHN  OUALEN 
C  E.TOBERKAH 
DARBYLF  lANUCK 


cc:  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Coniaetce 
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TED  H.  SMITH  AND  SON  Realtors 


LETTER  No. 


54 


JULY  30,  1979 


Mr.  Marvin  Holem,  Paesioent 
Rapid  TnAwsiT  Oisthict 
^50  S.  MAIN  St. 
Los  Angeles,   CA  90015 


Dear  Mr . - Hol en : 


Our  offices  belong  to  the  Hollvwood  Chamber  of  Commerce 

AND    are    ACTPVEUV     INVOLVED    IN    THE    HoLLVftOOD    R E V  I  T I  L  I  Z A T I O N 

Project . 

In  the  R.T.D.'s  plan  for  a  rail-type,   underground  rapid 

transit    system,    DIFFERENT    ROUTES    HAVE    BEEN    PROPOSED.  AFTER 

all  else,  there  definitely  will  be  a  wilshihe  corridor  line 
running  from  downtown  to  the  ocean. 

However,    alternate  routes  are  also   in  the  plans.  The 
Hollywood  area  needs  such  a  route.      I   urge  you  strongly 
TO  ALLOW  Alternate  Route  f3    to  receive  initial  funding 
and  support. 

A    DOWNTOWN    route,     THROUGH    HOLLYWOOD    AND    INTO    THE    SaN  FER- 
NANDO Valley  would  benefit  not  only   a  rapidly  expanding 
rehabilitation  program  in  hollywood ,  but  al  60  the  tremen- 
dous commuting  population  of  the  valley, 

Thank  You  for  your  consideration. 


SG:ms 


LOS 

JNGELES  LETTER  N 

16J1  IVAB  AVENUE  •  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90028  •  (2131  *62-6dOA 


Marvin  Holen 

President 

Board  of  Directors 

So.  Calif.  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Holer: 

On  behalf  of  USO-Los  Angeles  Area.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  you  aware  of  our  support  for 
Alternative  Three  1n  the  upcoming  discussions  regarding 
transportation  corridors. 

Alternative  Three  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  beneficial 
route  for  USO  constituents  and  we  feel  that  It  Is  the  nwst 
positive  route  for  the  connunlty  In  general  as  well. 

Alternative  Three  not  only  passes  LA  City  College,  Children's 
Hospital,  Kaiser,  Orthopedic,  and  numerous  shopping  areas 
in  the  Hollywood  area,  but  It  also  assists  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old  In  our  conmunlty  In  moving  from  area  to 
area  with  ease. 

There  are  many  crucial  locations  In  the  Hollywood  area  and 
Alternative  Three  would  serve  most  of  them. 

Me  therefor*  strongly  recoflwend  your  support  ef  Route 
Alternative  Three  and  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  support 
in  this  natter. 

Sincerely, 

USO-LOS  ANGELES  AREA 

Mike  La  Rocgue  / 
Assistant  Director/ 
Director  of  Public  Relations 

HLR:nn 

cc:   Hollywood  Chamber 
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CITY   OF   LOS  ANGELES  LETTER  No.  56 

Citizens  Bicycle  Advisory  Committee 


Peggy  Stevenson 

Councllwoman.  Cily  of  l,ns  Angeles 


July    31,  1979 

Marvin  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  S,    Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,   California  90013 

Dear  Mr,  Holen, 

This   letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  public  opinion 
on  the  Alternatives  Analysis  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement/ 
Report  on  Transit  System  Improvements   in  the  Los  Angeles 
Regional  Core,    Hay  18,  1979. 

At  its  meeting  of  July  9,    1979,    the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Bicycle 
Advisory  Committee  voted  to  recommend  that  any  plans  for 
improvements   in  the  public  transportation  systetti  include 
special  provisions  to  accomodate  and  encourage  the  use  of 
the  facilities  by  bicyclists.    Specifically,    we  are  aware  that 
the  BART  trains  in  the  Bay  Area  allow  bicycles  to  be  taken 
onto  the  cars   and   that  bicycle   lockers  are  provided  at  the 
various  stations.     This  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
accomodations  that  are  necessary  to  encourage  the  use  of  this 
energy  conserving  means  of  transportation. 


re  would  like  to  invite  you  to  con 
■rganizations   during  the  design  of 


ler  bicycle 


Thank  you  fo 


h  bicycle 
ion  of   this  recommendation. 

Yours  truly, 

ALEX  BAUM 
Chairman 

Bicycle  Advisory  Committee 
9055  Woodman  Avenue 
Arleta,  California  91331 


LETTER  No.  57 


August  6,  1979 


Mr.  Marvin  L.  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Ahgeles,  California  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  favor  Alternative  III 

Corridor  of  the  Rail  Transit  Alternatives.     1  am  jo 

this  by  a  great  number  of  my  constituents. 


■  Vermont 
.ned 


r|  0 


Thank  you  for  your  favoreible  con 
Sincerely, 

"^^-w,  <.-t-<*--o^ 

PE  GQf^iEaiEVENSON 


sideration. 


PE  GfJ?^;fi^V£NSON 
Councifwoman 
13th  District 

cc:     Mr.  Michael  Sims,  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mr,  Marshall  Caskey,  Revitalize  Hollywood  Committee 


LETTER  No.  58 


August  6,  1979 


Mr.  Richard  Smith,  Conminity  Planner 
Office  of  Hanning  Aaolotance  {TJTll-U) 
Urban  Haas  Trans  portat  Ion  Jldmlnl  strati  on 
iOO  7th  Street,  S.U. 
Mashlnffton,  D.C.  20590 

Dear  Hr.  Smith: 

Hie  follouing  are  ny  ccnnneiits  on  the  Draft  Altematlvefl  Analys ia/Snvlr omn ental 
Impact  Statemont/Seport  on  TranBlt  System  ImprcrTementa  lo  the  Los  Angeles 
Ho^onal  Core.    As  a  long  tiiae  resident  of  Los  An,^eles  and  a  registered 
professional  acglneBr,  I  am  particulerly  Interested  In  sclutions  to  our 
transportation  prohlens. 

A  revlev  of  the  contents  of  this  report  leads  to  the  conclualon  that 
Altomatlvo  II  provides  the  highest  level  of  baneflta  ejid  la  the  most  logical 
choice  of  the  eleven  altematives,  Including  the  "do-nothing"  alternative. 
The  baok-np  material  supporting  numerical  comparlsonB  appears  to  be  thorough. 
If  anything  is  to  be  faulted,  certain  assumptions  seem  to  be  conserrctive  go 
as  to  ahou  the  bus  altematlvee  to  their  best  advantage.    Houever,  with  roll 
assigned  the  t&sk  of  long-haul,  bases  are  employed  in  their  best  use,  local 
aid  feeder  sarvlce. 

Supporting  the  selection  of  Alternative  II  ere  data  that  demonstrate  It  will 
produce  the  highest  total  boardings  on  regional  lines,  the  least  total  daily- 
auto  trips  and  vehicle  miles  traveled,  and  the  highest  reduction  in  parking 
spaces  needed  In  the  central  bnaineaa  district.    Further,  the  projected 
operating  cost  per  passenger  mile  le  lovest  for  Alternative  11,  and  although 
snail,  the  greatest  reduction  in  atmospheric  poUutante  will  be  realized. 
Any  decrease  in  uae  of  Internal -combust  ion-engine  road  vehicles  ulll  be  a 
positive  factor  in  reducing  cmlssiona. 

Concerning  daily  ridershlp  flt,-ure3,  I  vould  question  the  validity  of  assuming 
that  Alternative  VI  will  handle  as  many  riders  as  Alternative  1.  Although 
travel  1  ng  on  eid naive  btisuny,  buses  would  operate  at  slower  speeds  than  rail 
vehicles,  would  inherently  have  reduced  capabUlties  due  to  Tmnnnl  operatioc, 
and  would  be  subject  to  problems  arising  frcn  the  close  hendweys  required  to 
match  the  capacl'^  of  rail  cars.    Also,  the  assumption  la  doubtful  that 
Alternative  VI  would  divert  as  ttany  motorists  from  their  autos  as 
Alternative  1.    ^ty  personal  obaervationfl  Indicate  that  mil  tronsportatlcn 
possesses  characteristics  which  are  more  attractive  than  buses  to  potential 
riders  who  ore  not  [Toblic  transit  dependent. 

Figures  In  the  report  ohou  that  the  "npTifil  operating  subsidy  required  will 
be  lowest  for  Alternative  II  among  the  rail  alternatives  and  considerably 
less  than  seeded  for  the  bus  altwnatives ,  Including  the  "do-nothlng"choice. 
In  fact  a  quick  calculation  reveals  that  conpared  to  doing  nothing,  savings 
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In  annual  operating  subsidy  at  the  1990  rate  will  pay  for  the  entire  local 
share  of  implementation  funding  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Other  ccraparisons  point  up  the  advantages  of  rail  over  bus.    Travel  time 
betveeo  Rorth  Hollywood  and  the  central  business  district  would  be  20  mliiates 
less  by  rail  than  bus,    Fnm  Horth  Hollywood  to  ItLrade  Mile  roll  would  save 
35  nlnutes  over  existing  services.    Traction  energy  per  passenger  mile  is 
least  for  mil  rapid  transit  compared  to  bus  and  auto.    Buses  rely  on 
petroleum  fuel  while  rail  transit  utilizes  electric  energy  which  can  be 
generated  from  sources  other  than  petroleum.    local  share  dollars  are  more 
readily  available  to  coinplete  the  total  necessary  fonding  for  rail  than  the 
all -bus  altematlvea. 

Adverse  envlronnental  impacts  of  rail  transit  are  relatively  minor-  Ihoae 
of  an  archeologlcal  or  visual  narture  and  noise,  vibration,  and  displacement 
of  structures  can  be  largely  mitigated  by  deep  tunnel  boring.    Even  on  an 
overhead  structure,  train  noise  can  be  almost  negligibla.    Standing  in  a 
BART  aerial  station  parking  lot  about  200  feet  from  the  track,  I  was  unaware 
of  a  train  starting  to  move  until  I  happened  to  glance  upward, 

Tecrt  and  tables  refer  to  sii-cor  trains.    As  system  patronage  grows  and 
during  periods  of  exceptionally  heavy  travel,  this  la  likely  to  become 
inadequate.    During  initial  constjruction  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
future  extension  of  station  platforms  to  accomodate  eight-  or  ten-car  trains. 

The  rail  alternatives  place  the  Hollywood  station  at  Las  Palmas  and  Selma. 
Moving  it  easterly  to  a  more  central  location  in  the  Hollywood  retail 
business  area  would  provide  greater  convenience  to  transit  patrons. 

A  statement  la  made  that  the  estimated  power  requirements  for  this  pa^Ject 
ar«  an  "insignificant"  part  of  the  total  load  growth  forecast  for  lis  Angeles, 
Any  load  such  as  this  has  some  significance,  but  substitution  of  the  word 
"inconsiderable"  would  place  the  statement  in  better  perspective.    A  rail 
transit  system  demand  of  il.5  megawatts  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  load  of 
a  large  commercial  building  complex  such  as  the  Atlantic-Eichfield  Plaaa  on 
South  Flower  between  5th  and  6th  Streets,    Although  future  generating 
facilities  to  Gnpply  load  growth  beyond  the  mid  1980' a  are  not  firm  at  the 
present  time,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  a  rail  transit  system  which 
reduces  overall  transportation  energy  use  should  be  given  priority  in  the 
distribution  of  available  electric  power. 


!Qie  los  Angolea  area  ranks  third  among  the  twelve  oost  denslr  populated  regions 
in  the  tFnitod  Statoa.    It  la  the  onXj  area  of  the  twelve  that  does  not  have 
either  an  oporating  rail  transit  sTstem  or  one  nnder  oonstroetlon.  This 
should  be  a  clear  indication  that  we  are  headed  for  serious  trouble, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  prospect  of        T^^a^l^ng  petrbleiiin  anpnlles.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  proooed  as  rapidly  as  posBlhle  to  construct'  the  'Jllshlre 
rail  line  aa  Element  IV  of  the  Regional  Transit  Developsnant  Progran. 

Slncerel7j 

T.  A.  RelsoD 
2563  Dearborn  Drive 
HbUywood,  C£  90068 


:  Board  of  Wreotors 
Soitthem  California  Bapld  Transit  W.Btrict 
i25  South  Main  Street 
LoB  Angeles,  CA  90013 
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THE  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  GOOD  SAM AR ITAN 

616  South  Witmer  SKcwl.  Lo)  AneolM,  California  90017   •    {1]3]  468-6181 


August.  7,  1979 


Board  of  Dlnctore 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Loa  Angeles,  California  90013 

Gentletnan: 

The  HoepltaL  of  the  Good  Samaritan  would  like  to  expreeB  Ito  support 
for  the  construction  of  a  high  speed  rail/bue  rapid  transit  system 
in  the  Los  Angelee  Regional  Core. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Good  Saioarltan  Is  a  411-bed  acute  care  referral 
hospital  located  near  Wllshlre  Boulevard  on  South  Ulttner  Street.  It 
is  dedicated  to  providing  innovative,  highly  technical  medical  care 
including  many  specialized  services  not  available  at  all  local  hospitals. 
Because  of  this,  we  serve  patients  from  all  over  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
In  addition  to  providing  care  for  the  surrounding  cotmnunlcy.     In  order 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  our  population,  health  care  services 
must  be  not  only  available  but  easily  accessible.    An  efficient  public 
transportation  system  like  the  proposed  rail/bus  system  could  increase 
the  accessibility  of  our  institution  to  our  patient  population.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  Hospital  staff  commute  from  other  areas  of  Los 
Angeles.     In  this  era  of  rising  gas  prices  and  increasing  air  pollution, 
alternate  means  of  efficient  public  transportation  would  be  beneficial 
to  our  employees  and  the  well-being  of  the  community.    He  feel  that 
the  present  alternative  to  the  private  automobile  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  either  our  patients  or  our  staff. 

We  agree  with  the  study's  conclusion  that  a  version  of  the  high  speed 
underground  railway  with  a  feeder  bus  system  is  the  most  desirable 
solution  in  terms  of  efficiency,  long-range  operating  costs,  and  envi- 
ronmental Impact.     It  is  hoped,  however,  that  construction  of  this 
system  as  proposed  Is  viewed  as  a  starter  line  and  will  be  extended 
throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area  In  the  near  future. 

The  choice  of  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core  as  the  starting  point  for 
a  rail/bus  system  ts  supported  by  the  Hospital  In  view  of  the  high 
employment  and  residential  population  density  and  the  lack  of  freeway 
access  in  this  area.    However,  the  Hospital  recotmnends  that  an  addi- 
tional station  be  constructed  In  the  vicinity  of  Wllshlre  Boulevard 
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and  South  Hlttaer  Street  or  Lucas  Avenue.  Under  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives Che  closest  station  to  the  Hospital  would  be  st  Ullshlre  Boulevard 
and  Alvarado  Street.  For  elderly  or  111  paclenta,  the  distance  would 
be  too  great  to  walk  and  would  require  an  additional  bus  transfer.  A 
medical  office  building  Is  presently  being  constructed  on  the  corner 
of  Wllshlre  and  Witmer.  This  could  Bubacaotlolly  Increase  the  flow 
of  people  and  patients  In  this  aea.  By  providing  a  rail  station  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hoapical.  wo  would  be  increasing  neceseary  acces- 
sibility to  health  care  services. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Good  SamarlCnn  feels  that  it  is  time  to  take  action 
on  improving  the  Loa  Angeles  Rapid  Transit  system.  He  support  n  rail/ 
bus  system  as  proposed  in  Alternatives  2  and  3.  It  Is  hoped  that  due 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  recomiaendQtloD  of  an  additional  sta- 
tion In  the  vicinity  of  the  Hospital  as  we  feel  that  accessible  public 
transportation  la  a  vital  component  in  health  care  delivery. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Geneva  A.  Clymer 
Executive  Director 


GAC:mt 
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August  7,  1979  i*'^^ 


Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 

425  S.  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90013 

Re:    The  proposed  route  of  the  new  mass  transit  system 
Dear  Gentlemen: 

I  strongly  support  the  adoption  of  Route  3  over  the  proposed 
Route  2  for  the  mass  transit  routing. 

It  is  apparent  that  Route  3  is  a  compromise  in  an  effort  to 
serve  is  many  areas  with  one  route  as  possible.    It  is  neither 
fish  nor  foul.    It  does  not  adequately  support  either  of  the 
areas.    If  the  ultimate  mass  transit  system  is  expected  to 
be   viable,  then  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  each  leg 
optimized  to  provide  the  best  service  to  the  respective  areas. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  next  phase  would  provide 
service  from  downtown  through  the  Wilshire  corridor  out  to  the 
Century  City  area  and  beyond.    This  route  would  provide  better 
service  to  the  Wilshire  area  than  would  be  provided  by  the 
compromised  Route  2. 

It  makes  little  difference  which  major  route  is  deveoped  first 
as  long  as  both  are  ultimately  developed. 

To  have  a  viable  mass  transit  system,  areas  of  high  population 
density  should  be  served.    Route  2  would  not  serve  the  high 
density  areas  of  Hollywood  as  well  as  the  Route  3.    It  is 
important  to    select  routes  that  will  result  in  the  strongest 
possible  mass  transit  system  when  the  system  is  ultimately  fully 
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developed.    It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  if  the  performance 
of  the  final  system  was  compromised  by  selecting  an  initial 
route  based  on  political  considerations  and  the  desire  to  be 
the  first  selected,  as  opposed  to  the  final  result. 

I  trust  that  your  careful  consideration  will  result  in  the 
strongest  possible  mass  transit  system  for  Los  Angeles. 


BLC:ls 


CC:    Mr.  Hike  Sinms 


CENTURY  CITY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Contact:  Steve  Lancz 

(213)553-4062 


WESTSIDE  RAPID  TRANSIT  LINK  URGED  BY 
CENTURA  ClTi;  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
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SCRTD  Board  of  Directors  has  been  urged  by  Century  City 
Chamber  of  Corainerca  to  consider  linking  Beverly  Hills,  Century 
City  and  Westwood/UCLA,   according  to  the  Chamber's  Transit 
Chairman  Warren  Martin,  of  Tosco,  Inc. 

The  Chamber  is  leading  an  effort  to  convince  SCRTD  to 
extend  its  starter  line  to  serve  the  Westside.     As  one  of 
eleven  alternatives,   SCRTD     has  proposed,   as  Alternative  II, 
an  la-raile  starter  line  rail  subway  system  that  would  connect 
downtown  to  Wilshire  and  Fairfax,   then  tunnel  under  Hollywood 
to  North  Hollywood  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

According  to  Martin,    "The  Chamber  Board  supports  this 
Alternative  since  it  comes  closest  to  the  Westside,  but  we  are 
strongly  urging  RTD  to  extend  the  subway  under  Beverly  Hills  ^ 
and  Century  City  to  Westwood/UCLA."  ^ 

"We  feel  SCRTD  will  find  that  the  Wilshire  line  better  inf_^t,s^^ 
the  following  seven  RTD  evaluation  criteria:     cost,  community  and 
regional  planning  objectives,   community  and  political  support, 
patronage  projections,  usability  as  a  segment  if  no  further  rail 
transit  is  constructed,   speed  of  construction  and  fundability. " 
nor' 
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WESTSIDE  RftPID  TRANSIT  LINK/page  2-2-2-2-2 

SCRTD  is  accepting  public  letters  and  comments  on  its 
proposals  until  August  12.     For  additional  information  contact 
the  SCRTD  Board  of  Directors,  425  S.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90012,  or  call  Warren  Martin,   at  552-7154. 
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Century  City  Chamber  o£  Commerce 
Position  Paper 
Rail  Transit  System 
Adopted  August  1,  1979 


The  time  for  a  rapid-transit  subway  system  in 
Los  Angeles  is  now!     In  the  face  of  a  long-term 
energy  shortage,   transportation  habits  and  patterns 
must  change.      These  changes  will  not  be  made  easily 
or  quickly,  but  they  are  inevitable. 

We  can  allow  events  to  shape  our  lives  and 
react  to  each  energy  interruption,   or  we  can  shape 
events  with  planning  and  commit  ourselves  to  a  long- 
term  alternative  for  Lo3  Angeles.     The  choice  is  ours; 
but  we  must  commit  now,  not  next  month  or  next  year. 

In  the  spirit  of  consensus  and  unified  action 
Century  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  supports  Alternative 
II  which  was  proposed  by  RTD  and  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council. 

With  this  alternative  Century  City  can  be  linked 
to  the  closest  subway  tenninal  at  Fairfax  and  Wilshire 
by  express  bus.     Over  5,000  daily  commuters  could  use 
the  subway/express  bus  system  from  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  Downtown. 

While  we  support  Alternative  II  among  the  eleven 
RTD  proposals,  we  strongly  urge  an  immediate  alternative 
analysis  of  a    Westside  extension  of  the  subway  system, 
which  would  serve  Century  City,   Beverly  Hills  and  UCLA/ 
Weatwood.     This  alternative,  which  has  always  been 
projected  to  carry  the  most  patrons,  was  not  even 
analyzed  or  proposed  by  SCRTD.     We  hereby  request  that: 

1)  An  alternative  analysis  be  immediately 
prepared  by  the  RTD  for  the  Westside  extension. 

2)  This  analysis  be  included  in  the  presentation 
to  the  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transit  Authority. 
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We  feel  SCRTD  will  find  the  Westside  extension  is  justified, 
based  on  the  following  seven  SCRTD  evaluation  criteria: 

1)  Cost," 

2)  Community  and  regional  planning  objectives; 

3)  Community  and  political  support; 

4)  Patronage  projections; 

5)  Useability  as  a  segment  if  no  farther  rail  transit 
is  constructed: 

6)  Speed  of  construction;  and 

7 )  Fundabi li ty . 

We  must  meet  the  challenges  of  energy,   transportation  and 
public  confidence.     Adequate  and  timely  solutions  require  action 
now. 

We  support  the  starter  line.     We  urge  the  inclusion  of  a 
Westside  extension.     We  advocate  a  unified  approach.     If  the 
Westside  extension  cannot  be  achieved  in  Phase  I,  we  support 
Alternative  II  and  urge  that  the  Westside  extension  become 
Phase  II. 


WM:SHL:eg 


Church  of  the  "Blessed  iSacramcnl 
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August  3,  1979 


The  Board  of  Directors 
District's  Rapid  Transit  Departnent 
itZ^  Southern  Hain  Street 
Los  Angeles  CA  90013 


0 


RUIH  O'CONNOR 


Gentleneni 

Our  committee  for  community  life  in  Hollyvood  has 
examined  your  suggeeted  plane  for  a  Rapid  Transit  Systen 
from  central  Los  Angeles  to  North  Hollyvood. 

We  Mill  Hhole-heartedly  support  plan  number  III  in  whatever  May  I 
that  may  be  possible.  Many  reasons  auggeet  this  action.  Namely,  ARC  has 
allocated  seven  million  dollars  for  expansion.  Major  expansion 
plans  are  scheduled  by  KTTV,  KTLA  and  TAV.  A  new  one  thousand  room 
hotel  is  projected  for  the  Vine  Street  area.  Besides  these, revitallilng 
expansion  plans  are  scheduled  by  Columbia  Pictures  and  Paramount. 
EOiiH AMAHAMs  Added  to  these,  three  new  shopping  centers,  such  as  Ghiradelli  Square, 

in  Saii  Francisco,  are    now  planned  for  the  Kollyi<ood  Vine  Street 
jULKPABR  neighborhood.  Also  there  Is  a  plan  for  a  seventeen  story  expansion 

for  Holiday  Inn.  For  the  near  future  large  expansions    are  on  schedule 
for  Children's  Hospital,  for  Kaiser  Hospital  and  for  the  Mental  Hospital, 
GtORGE  ANOtasON  At  least  two  theatres  have  expansion  plans  namely  Pantages  and,  I  think, 

Aquarius.  Not  least  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  has    extenaivo  plans  In  depth 
for  revitalizing  Hollywood. 

All  these  Improvements  will  bring  crowds  of  people  to  Hollywood.  Their 
needs  for  gasoline  could  be  counteracted  by  your  plan  number  III  going 
through  Hollywood. 
Basically,  we  prefer  the  Rapid  Transit  to  travel  either  Vine  or  Vermont 
REv.fuGiNE  A.iONER,  S.J.  Streets  to  Highland  and  there  turn  north  through  the  Pass.  This  aeems 

shorter  and  would  be  less  expensive.  Less  expansive  projects  but  real  and 
vital  are  planned  by  the  YMCA  and  for  the  property  of  Rancho  Market. 
Heed  for  Rapid  Transit  in  this  area  is  the  need  of  our  Immediate  tomorrows. 
Foresight  now  may  prevent  difficult  traffic  problems  at  the  times  and  places 
where  they  are  and  will  be  moat  needed. 

Sincerely 

^aJ"^  <^'(?^-f^f^  E  C  E  I  V  E  D 
Ruth  O'Connor 

Secretary  ^[j,-     jj  ig/j 
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SAftlY  AND  GROWTH  TO  HOLIVWOOO 


10 


'Beverlt  JflLlS 
(sHAMBER  of  Commerce 
^Qmc  ^Association 


Board  o£  Directors 
SCBTD 

ms  So.  Main  Street 

Ub  Angolee,  Callfomlo  90013 

Gentlecaen: 
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Wa  South  8.«-Jk  Drt^.  Bn^'l'  f^"'"' 


direction.    Bowev.r.  it  doom't  extend  f«t  enough. 

,ofo„  presenting  thl.  pr.po.nl  to  the  FmTA  next  yeer  we  org, 


.      B.ke  on  onnly.l.  for  the  so-called  UeafUe  .Moo. ion  t, 


Zlh  tL  ye.r  2000  the  co.t.  vlll  1=  triple  .t  le.et. 

If  I        not  correct  m        .t.temnt  .boot  p.tton.g.  of  the  We.t.lde 

corridor,  pleoee  send  ne  your  current  .tacistlo. 

Sincerely  yours, 


fOohn  F.  Gllck 
Executive  Vice  President 


RECEIVED 


SILVERMAN,  HATZ,  FRAM  6  CO. 

CCBTinrO  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


LETTER  No.  63 


iOSANCELES.CALlfORNlA  90067 


August  G,  1979 


Board  of  Directors 
southern  California  Rapia 

Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
LOS  Angeles,  California  90013 


Gentlemen : 


Proposed  Subway  Line  Along 
wilshire  Boulevard 


I  am  writing  in  support  of  '''^  P^^Boullvar^'tf  tai'and'no^^r 
from  the  downtown  area  via  "'1="^" /"f^irUne  on  an  unqualified 
to  North  Hollywood,     while  ^^"PP"^^  '''i^j^Sfce  an  alternative 
S:iysi^  S"^'.te^rinr?hr«iSire "siLay  to  the  west  through  Beverly 
Suis  and  century  City  to  UCLA/Westwood. 

one  need  only  ta.e  a  loo.  "  ^^to^enrS^Strrs'Saf  a^el^o^^ed'L 
connection  with  the  massive  ^Pl"^^;^^^^^^  jnagnitude  of  the  popula- 
So„=Shrch'roSa"hrseJ^erhy"thir^ite„sio„.' 

>^ile  it  is  only  an  "-P^i-ir=oL?"u;e'^hrfingufrrK  'lar^eS^ 
^^o^ria^irpo^ie?  rr'std^nSSt^eSKy^ent  and  student,     in  the 
entire  Los  Angeles  region. 

rs^.  -I  ^^^'^  K^?rirp?r?.rSeS"-."^ 

I  would  also  point  out  that  -^ll\ll%ll,l\TlT.''^lUel  «  cfrrj 
LOS  Angeles  area  in  that  """^  °f  c"rl"ly  carrying ,  without 

^^^^ 
to  take  place. 

■   *     4.ho  starter  line,  vou  would  be  connecting 
i:,lllr.T.l'^^^l  imZA^'^L^  .ut  With  the  Hollywood 
and  valley  areas. 

Very /truly  yours, 


I' 


RECEIVED  Cl^^^^CI' 


/lUG    ti  13/9 
SCRTD.  SECRETARY 


Harold  L.  Katz 


August  10,  1979 


Richard  Smith 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Agency 
400  7th  Street,  S.U. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

The  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  like  to  formally  respond 
to  the  draft  alternatives  analysis  for  Rapid  Transit  prepared  by 
the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  and  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Department.     We  would  appreciate  having  our  comments 
presented  and  responded  to  in  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Report/ 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIR/EIS)  document. 

We  wish  to  point  out  several  areas  in  which  we  believe  the  draft 
Report/Statement  is  technically  deficient. 

We  believe  that  ridership  potential  was  undercounted  for  Alternative  #3, 
particularly  In  the  Sunset /Vermont  hospital  complex,  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Collegc/Sraille  Institute  Educational  complex  at  Melrose  and 
Vermont,  and  for  the  entertainment  zone  along  Hollywood  and  Sunset 
Boulevards . 

Specifically,  it  is  our  understanding  the  daily  attendance  at  the 
three  major  hospitals  near  Sunset/Vermont  alone,  was  18,000,  while 
the  report  states  that  the  area  generates  only  9.000  trips  per  day. 
Other  businesses  in  the  area  surely  can  only  widen  the  gap  between 
the  true  count  and  the  reports  suspects  statistic. 

The  same  undercount  pattern  can  be  seen  at  Los  Angeles  City  College 
where  70°/..  of  students  already  use  public  transit  according  to  the 
president's  office.     The  Braille  Institute  is  almost  totally  dependent 
on  public  transit. 


Mr.  Richard  Smith 
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The  Hollywood  entertainment  district  Is  severely  undercounted  and  In 
some  cases,  major  trip  generators  are  not  Included  In  the  study  sample. 
The  Pantages  and  Aquarius  Theatres,  with  3600  seats  averaging  over 
90%  of  capacity  for  their  performances  are  not  included.  Together, 
they  hold  the  potential  for  1.25  million  transit  trips  a  year,  but 
remain  omitted  from  the  study. 

We  also  believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  tourists,  a  3,000,000  person 
figure,  has  been  all  but  omitted  from  the  calculations,  as  have  large 
percentages  of  the  other  57,000  entertainment  seats  In  Hollywood  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 

It  Is  also  disturbing  to  us  tliat  no  accouni:  was  taken  by  the  ireport 
of  the  development  activity  currently  taking  place  in  Hollywood  along 
the  Alternative  #3  Route. 

A  950-room  hotel  employing  1700  individuals,  a  450-room  hotel  expansion 
employing  hundreds  more,  a  regional  shopping  center  for  which  land 
has  been  assembled  employing  at  least  2,000  and  accommodating  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  shoppers,  are  all  being  built  along  Alternative  #3 
and  all  are  missing  from  the  report,  both  as  transit  trip  generators 
and  as  joint  development  opportunities, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  properly  discount 
the  employee  transit  trips  of  Prudential  Corporation  which  Is  moving 
its  employment  base  to  Westlake  Village  In  the  next  few  years. 

Nor  has  the  study  included  the  fact  that  Broadway  will  close  its 
department  store  Wllshire  and  Fairfax  prior  to  the  planned  completion 
of  the  line. 

He  strongly  believe  that  the  technical  omissions  and  deficiencies 
mentioned  above  render  the  underpinnings  of  this  report  at  suspect  at 
best.     We  believe  that  until  these  and  other  factors  of  the  data 
base  are  restudied,  any  decisions  drawn  from  them  cannot  be  trusted 
as  a  firm  course  for  the  federal  government  to  follow  in  funding  this 
project's  development. 

The  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  supports  the  development  of 
Alternative  #3  as  do  virtually  all  of  our  community's  home  owners 
associations,  education  and  religious  Institutions,  major  employers 
and  other  Interest  groups.     We  all  believe  that  the  line  Is  ?200  million 
dollars  cheaper  to  build  than  Alternative  #2,  will  serve  more  people, 
more  of  whom  are  transit  dependent,   in  a  shorter  time  throughout  all 
hours  of  the  day,  rather  than  simply  during  traditional  commuting  times. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  several  meaningful  alternatives  to  both  lines 
remain  to  be  thoroughly  examined. 


Mr.  Richard  Smtth 
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A  line  which  Included  all  of  Alternative  #3  with  a  portion  running 
from  Vermont  west  to  Fairfax  along  Wilshire,  would  serve  all  major 
areas  of  Alternative  ffZ  and  tf3  with  higher  patronage  than  either 
line  individually,  and  at  the  same  length  and  cost  as  the  development 
of  Alternative  fl2  alone. 

Other  alternatives  that  have  been  suggested,  include  utilizing  either 
Western  or  Vine  Street  as  a  northern  tangent  instead  of  Vermont. 

Finally,   ts  a  comment  on  Alternative  #2  alone,  we  wish  to  reiterate 
our  position  that  should  a  transit  stop  be  located  in  the  Hollywood 
core,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Cahuenga  and  Hollywood  or  Sunset 
Boulevard  area  rather  than  in  the  Selina/Las  Palmaa  aitd  that  the 
report  recommends.     The  latter  intersection  Is  a  backwater  of  the 
core  area  studded  with  small  scale  residential  development,  churches 
and  shops  which  would  be  adversely  impacted  by  numerous  transit 
patrons.     Conversely,   the  former  area  is  in  the  midst  of  new  growth 
on  a  scale  that  will  accommodate  a  major  transit  station. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  EIR/EIS  and  strongly 
urge  your  careful  consideration  of  our  comments, 

Sincerely , 

Michael  Sims 
Exec^ive  Dilator 

Sheldon  Davldbw 

Director,  Economic  Development 
MS/SD;dd 

cc:     Councllwoman  Peggy  Stevenson 

Suzanne  Fllnton,  Revitalize  Hollywood  Committee 

Marvin  Holen,  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 


PoBt  Office  Box  589 

Los  Aneeles,   Callf^  9005^^^^^^ 

August  11,  1979 

LETTER  No.  66 

Hr.  Marvin  L.  Holen,   Director  and  president 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
A25  South  Main  Street 
Lob  Angeles ,  California  9OOI3 

Dear  MrHolen, 

IB  there  any  reason  any  and  every  person  living  60  miles  from  down- 
town Loe  Angeles  should  not  be  aDle  to  arrive  at  this  downtown 
area  within  45  to  60  minutes  maltlns  use  of  a  transit  system  llKe 
the  one  proposed  that  would  run  under  Wilshire  Boulevard,  high 
speed  {isolated  from  automobile  traffic)  street  car  lines  as  feeder 
lines  for  the  main  transit  lines  and  bus  lines  making  use  of  streets? 
And  is  there  any  reason  such  a  transit  system  could  not  be  a  money 
maker  even  with  fares  being  Icept  to  a  very  low  figure?     The  atate- 
ments  expressed  in  this  letter  up  to  this  point  and  at  this  time 
is  Just  a  dream.     Is  there  any  reason  can  not  become  a  reality  at  a 
later  time?     Of  course  there  Isn't.'     This  Is  because  the  R  T  D  start- 
ter  line  from  tne  Union  Depot  and  continuing  under  Wlsshlre  Boule- 
vard Is  a  step  In  the  rlftht  dlrectionj 

To  help  the  statements  expressed  In  the  paragraph  above  become  a 
reality  I  decided  at  this  time  to  make  the  following  sugi^estlons : 
{1)  construct  a  roadbed  and  rail  system  that  win  permit  a  top  speed 
of  150  miles  per  hour,   (2)  have  the  trains  designed  to  be  able  to 
travel  at  100  miles  per  hour,    (3)  build  this  transit  system  so  auto- 
matic operatln  of  this  transit  system  can  be  added  to  It  rather 
than  alterations  having  to  be  made  to  make  use  of  automatic  opera- 
tion at  a  later  time,    (4)  design  the  station  stops  so  If  at  later 
times  It  Is  found  practical  to  use  high  speed  feeder  street  car  il..::; 
lines  additions  only  rather  than  alternations,   (5)  do  some  plan- 
ning now  for  a  parallel  bore  under  the  proposed  R  T  D  rail  starter 
line  to  accomodate  a  high  speed  street  car  line  to  serve  as  a  par- 
allel feeder  line  to  stop  at  each  one  of  the  stations,     I  think  It 
would  be  economically  practical  later  on    for  the  proposed  R  T  D 
rail  transit  system  to  make  stops  spaced  out  5  to  10  miles  apart  so 
considerable  time  could  be  saved  in  using  tnls  transit  system  as 
use  of  high  speed  street  caBS  would  (I  suggest  make  use  of  all  stops, 
and  (6)  In  order  to  make  the  proposed  R  T  D  rail  starter  line  a 
reality  that  might  otherwise  be  planned  that  both  day  and  evening 
construction  operations  take  place  because  Los  Angeles  so  badly 
needs  this  transit  system. 

Why  are  both  Supervisor  Baxter  Ward  emd  Mayor  Tom  Bradly  at  odds 
with  one  another  regarding  a  transit  system  for  Los  Angeles,  This 
great  city  needs  both  transit  system  IdeasJ     I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
both  Mayor  Bradly  and  Supervisor  Ward  and  so  look  forward  very  much 
to  the  day  both  of  these  persons  can  agree  with  one  another  result- 
ing In  Los  Angeles  being  served  by  Baiter  Ward's  Idea  and  the  R  T  D 
rail  transit  idea  both  being  operated  and  owned  by  R  T  D. 

In  closing  I  say  get  statted  with  the  R  T  D  rail  starter  line.' 


RECEIVED 

.   if  197Q 

SCRTD.  SECRETARY) 


Yours  very  truly, 
Fred  Valentine  , 


a-05922aS222001  08/10/79  ICS  IPMRNCZ  CSP  1,546 
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LETTER  No.  67 


BOARD  OP  OIRECTORS 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPIO  TRANSIT  DISTRKT««25  SOuTK  HAIN  ST 
LOS  ANGELES  CA  90DU 


THIS  IS  A  CONFIRMATION  COPY  OF  A  PREVIOUSLY  PHON£»DtLl VEREO  TELEGRAM 

I  WOULO  LIKE  TO  EXPRESS  AS  UCLAiS  CAMPUS  AND  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 
OFFICER  OUR  SUPPORT  FOR  ALTERNATIVE  TWO  AND  STRONGLY  SUGGEST ,,. EVEN 
URGE. ..THAT  AN  ADDITIONAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  THE  WESTERN  EXTENSION 
ALTERNATIVE  BE  PRtPiREO  BY  HTO  FOR  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  FEDERAL  URBAN 
HASS  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY,  ^  _   

GEORGE  A  VAJNA  PHD  OFFICE  OF   THE  CHANCELLOR  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ROOH  2107 

LOS  ANGELES  CA  9002« 
ISISa  EST 
HGHCOMP  HGH 


RECEIVED 

AUG  13  1979 
SCRTD.  SECRETAHY 

RECEiVl^t^ 

AUG  131979 

S'jHiU.  »un..in.,. 


TO  REPLY  BY  MAIIGRAM.  SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  WESTERN  UNION'S  TOLL  -  FREE  PHONE  NUMBERS 


xm-7S 


/an  Fernando 
□mber  of  Commerce 


502  South 
Brand 
Boulevard 
San  Fernando 
Calilornia 
913-10 
(213)  361-11B4 


LETTER  No.  68 

August  9,  1979 


Mr.  Marvin  Halen,  President 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Halen: 

The  San  Fernando  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received  infor- 
mation on  the  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Line  for  Lob  Angeles 
pOTBuant  to  making  a  decision  to  support  or  appeal  the 
plan. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  would  have  to  be  met  if  we  were 
to  take  an  affirmative  stand,  is  an  assurance  that  Alterna- 
tive Plan  (t2  be  adopted  and  with  it,  a  firm  committment 
that  the  line  extend  to  the  Valley. 

If  Alternative  Plan  #2  were  adopted,  would  the  R.T.D.  be  _      _  . 

obligated  to  complete  the  entire  project?    If  finances  were     I  i^v) 
depleted  before  the  project  was  completed  la  there  the  pos-  F 
slbility  that  the  Valley  would  not  be  included,  or  left  out?  | 

For  the  San  Fernando  Chamber  to  support  the  Starter  Line  we 
would  have  to  be  assured  it  will  serve  the  Valley.  Any 
information  you  could  supply  to  answer  these  questions  would 
certainly  be  appreciated,  and  would  assist  us  In  making  a 
recommendation. 

Sino^ely, 


RECEIVED 

AJiUO  1979 
SCRTD.  SECRETMW. 


■Th.  City  With  t  Trtdilioft" 


WESTERN  IDS  ANGELES  REGIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


August  10,  1979 

Due  Date 

Southern  California  '^^24/3^ 
Rapid  Transit  District 
'125  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Ca  90013 

Gentlemen ; 

On  behalf  of  the  members,   and  as  President  of  the  Western 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Chamber  of  Coimnerce,   I  would  like  to 
take  the  time  to  urge  you  to  consider  an  immediate  alternative 
analysis  of  a  Westside  extension  of  the  subway  system,  which 
would  serve  Century  City,   Beverly  Hills  and  UCLA/V'Jestwood. 

This  alternative,  which  has  always  been  projected  to  carry 
the  most  patrons,  waa  not  even  analyzed  or  proposed  by  SCRTD. 
As  a  results  we  hereby  request  that: 


1)  An  alternative  analysis  be 
immediately  prepared  by  the  RTD 
for  the  Westside  extension. 

2)  This  analysis  be  included  in 
the  presentation  to  the  Federal 
Urban  Masss  Transit  Authority. 


We  feel  SCRTD  will  find  the  Westside  extension  is  justified, 
based  on  the  following  seven  SCRTD  evaluation  criteria: 


1)  Cost; 

2)  Community  and  regional  planning  objectives; 

3)  Community  and  political  support; 

4)  Patronage  projections; 

5)  Useability  as  a  segment  if  no  further  rail 
transit  is  constructed; 

6)  Speed  of  construction;  and 

7)  Fundabllity. 


lOBBO  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD  •  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  900!fl  .  (313)  4764574 
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VJe  strongly  support  the  starter  line  and  urge  you  to 
take  every  step  necessary  to  insure  that  the  Westside 
extension  becomes  a  reality. 

Sincerely, 

DORI  PYE,  CCE 
President 


DP/ch 


^TJSSOCIATED  (~nTL 


LETTER  No.  70 

tUDENTS 


LOS  ANCELES  CITY  COLLEGE,  BSS  Mouth  Vniiotrr  AmuL.  Loa  Anulu.  auroinu  50029       (113)  663-9141,  En.  303    (113)  661-8733 
August  10.  1979 


Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
4Z5  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

RE:    PROPOSED  NORTH  VERMONT  RTO  ROUTE 

Dear  Sir: 

The  implementation  of  the  North  Vermont  Alternative  III  will  be 
extremely  important  to  a  large  number  of  students  of  Los  Angeles 
City  College,  who  must  rely  on  public  transportation. 

A  more  reliable  and  faster  public  transportation  system  of  this 
nature  will  benefit  the  students  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
educational  as  well  as  their  personal  and  social  objectives.  For 
example,  the  proposed  Alternative  III  will  provide  greater  flexibility 
and  access  for  students  to  destinations  of  employment  from  college. 
Also,  this  plan  will  allow  some  students  who  presently  drive  to  the 
college  to  utilize  public  transportation.    This  plan  will  help  relieve 
the  parking  problems  and  also  relieve  the  problems  created  by  the 
gasoline  shortage. 

Best  wishes  and  thank  you  for  giving  consideration  to  those  factors 
that  will  affect  20,000  students  at  Los  Angeles  City  College. 

Sincerely, 


Elizabeth  Bell 
Councilperson 
Administrative  Procedures 

cc:    Mr.  Sheldon  Davidow 

Director,  Economic  Development 
6324  Sunset  Boulevard 

Hollywood,  CA  90028  RECEIVE-'-' 

AUG  16  1979 


LETTER  No.  71 

"TUDENTS 


LOS  ANGELES  Cm'  COLLEGE,  US  North  VnNoin  Awin;  Ln  Annui,  Cumuu  90029      (UJ)  MMltl,  Eii.  SOS    lais)  etl-STU 
August  10.  1979 


Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

RE:    PROPOSED  NORTH  VERMONT  RTD  ROUTE 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  you  in  my  capacity  as  an  elected  student  representative  I 

for  the  Los  Angeles  City  College  Associated  Students.    The  purpose  I  (7\ 

of  this  letter  is  to  encourage  you  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  I  \ly 

the  North  Vermont  Avenue  RTD  proposal,  designated  as  Alternative  III.  I 

The  completion  of  this  proposed  route  will  enhance  the  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  of  the  clientele  in  this  inmediate.  as  well  as 
expanded  adjacent  areas.    Access  to  the  college  and  adjacent  areas  is 
important,  not  only  to  the  students  but  residents  as  well.  Implementation 
of  this  plan  will  also  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the  gas  and  parking 
problems  associated  with  private  transportation  to  and  from  Los  Angeles 
City  College. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  expressed  concern  with  respect  to  the  welfare 
of  Los  Angeles  City  College,  the  students,  and  our  coirmunlty. 


Sincerely, 

-  ■      '   '  '     -        L/C  J 

Geraldine  Brooks 
ASB  Treasurer 


Mr.  Sheldon  Davidow 
Director,  Economic  Development 
6324  Sunset  Boulevard 
HollVMOOd,  CA  90028 

RECEIVED 

J  I.  16  1979 

SCmO.  SECBEt/W 
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.S  ANCELES  CITV  COtiECE,  BSS  Uo^  Vo«o«  Avr«.<.  Lo.  A^ixs,  Curo-r-u  «029       <in.  6M.S14I,  E.,.  303  ,213) 
August  10.  1979 


Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles.  CA  90013 

RE:    PROPOSED  NORTH  VERMONT  RTD  ROUTE 
Dear  Sir: 

As  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  College  Associated  Students. 
I  am  writing  you  to  encourage  adoption  of  Alternative  III  for  the 
proposed  RTD  route.    As  you  are  aware,  limited  and  inadequate  public 
transportation  work  an  extreme  hardship  on  students.    The  proposed 
Alternative  III  route  would  provide  greater  accessibility  for 
students  to  the  college  and  to  places  of  employment  in  the  mid- 
Wilshire,  Hollywood,  and  Downtown  areas. 

On  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  College  Student  Body.  1  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  consideration  of  this 
recormendatlon. 


0 


Leslie  R.  Spates 
Associated  Student  President 

cc:    Mr.  Sheldon  Davidow 

Director.  Economic  Development 
6324  Sunset  Boulevard 
Hollywood.  CA  90028 


Los  flngeles  City  College 


855  Nonh  Vermont  Avenue  /  Los  Angeles,  Ca  90029  /  Telephone  1213>  663  91' 
August  10.  1979 


LETTER  No.  73 


.  Marvin  L.  Holcn  |        ^      "  T  D 

Director  and  President  I  mgr  R.p^n'Sf 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  '  :;:i2JW«ro£Pr 

425  South  Main  Street  ' 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

I'm  asked  by  the  President  to  put  the  administration  of  this  college  I 
on  record  with  the  Associated  Students  and  the  Academic  Senate  in  ■ 
support  of  the  proposed  rail  starter  line  designated  Alternative  III.  I 
In  supporting  Alternative  III  the  college  joins  with  our  neighbors,  ■ 
Hollywood  Presbytarian.  Kaiser,  and  Children's  Hospital  and  the  I 
Braill  Institute,  whose  clientele,  like  ours,  are  heavy  users  of  I 
the  RTD  and  have  been  for  many  years. 

This  has  always  been  a  "street  car  college."   Uith  an  enrollment  of 
20  000  students,  it  has  never  had  more  than  a  thousand  parking  spaces. 
This  is  some  indication  of  the  dependence  of  our  students  on  public 
transit. 

We  are  aware  of  the  studies  showing  heavy  patronage  along  the  Hilshire 
portion  of  Alternative  II.  However,  we  look  to  future  effect  rather 
than  past  usage.  He  believe  Alternative  III  would  do  more  than  serve 
the  needs  of  our  own  and  neighboring  institutions.  He  believe  it  would 
help  to  revitalize  the  whole  Hollywood  area.  Furthermore,  we  believe 
it  would  provide  the  direct  fast  service  to  and  from  the  Valley  that  a 
truly  regional  system  should  envision.  In  due  course  there  should  be 
other  such  direct  lines--to  West  Los  Angeles.  East  Los  Angeles,  and  so 
on.    There  would  be  no  lack  of  patronage  along  any  of  these  lines. 

Sijicerely , 

"i^James  K.  Cox 
Dean 

Student  Services 


JNC/1 

cc;    Dr.  Stelle  Feuers,  President 
cc:    Mr.  Sheldon  Davidow 

Director.  Economic  Development 

6324  Sunset  Boulevard 

Hollywood,  CA  90028 


July  11,  1^79 


Mr.  L.E.  Collier 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 

kZ^  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  9OOI3 


Dear  Lou: 


Mt  apologies  for  not  being  able  to  attend  the 

MEETING   LAST   NIGHT.     HOWEVER,    UNEXPeCTEO  BUSINESS 
PftOSLEMS    KEPT    Me    IN    A   MEETING    UNTIL   PAST  THE 
HEARING  TIME  AND  SO    I    COULDN'T  MAKE  IT. 

I   WOULD  LIKE  TO  COMMENT   THAT  THE   PLAN,   ALTERNATE  II, 
HAS  HV    FULL   SUPPORT    AND    IF    I   CAN  HELP  AT   ANY  TIME 
IN  THE    FUTURE,    PLEASE   LET  ME  KNOW. 


Kindest  regards, 


ASB:po 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

OFFICE  OF  DIREOOR 


LETTER  No.  75 


(916)  445-2201 


August  9,  1979 


Mr.  Marvin  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 
Southern  California  Rapid 

Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

We  offer  the  following  comments  on  your  District's  draft  EIS/ 
EIR  for  the  proposed  wilshire  Transit  System. 

We  believe  that  Alternative  II  should  be  adopted  as  the  preferred 
alternative  for  proceeding  to  preliminary  engineering  for  the 
following  reasons : 

Provides  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  regional  core  area 
through  improved  transit  efficiency,  high-projected  usage 
and  lowest  net  operating  costs. 

.     This  alternative  can  be  developed  with  the  least  short-term 
disruptions  and  minimal  environmental  impact. 

.     Provides  the  appropriate  level  of  transportation  improvement 
to  a  major  corridor  which  is  not  served  by  any  existing  or 
planned  freeway. 

will  be  fully  consistent  with  the  Governor's  Urban  Strategy 
for  California  by  providing  new  transportation  service 
through  public  transportation  facilities. 

The  attached  technical  comments  are  designed  to  assist  you  in 
further  strengthening  your  investigation  of  appropriate  transit 
improvements  for  the  Los  Angeles  regional  core. 


ADR I ANA  GIANTURCO 
Director  of  Transportation 


Attachment 


xni-79 


Caltrans  DEIS  Review  -  Alternatives 
Analysis  and  Environmental  Impact  Report  on  Transit 
System  Iir5>rovementB  in  the  L.A.   Regional  Core 


I .  TRAM SPORT AT ION 

A.  Patronage  Forecasts 

Patronage  forecast  differences  for  the  various  alternatives 
(Page  III-l)   do  not  appear  to  have  been  significant  enough  to 
determine  differences  between  the  alternatives  tested.  The 
assumptions  made  for  the  patronage  projections  tend  to  be  mis- 
leading.    Rail  alternatives  are  shown  to  have  higher  patronage 
than  bus  alternatives,  which  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  rail 
alternatives  have  created  a  higher  mode  split.     However,  in 
reality,   all  alternatives  modeled  produced  essentially  the 
same  mode  split  or  transit  demand.     It  is  through  limiting 
the  bus  ridership   (based  on  assumed  bus  capacities)    that  a 
patronage  difference  is  created.     This,  in  effect,  assumes  the 
unmet  needs  will  remain  as  a  latent  transit  demand.  This 
assumption  may  or  may  not  be  valid;   the  point  is  that  the 
differences  indicated  in  patronage  projections  are  more  a 
function  of  capacity  related  difference  rather  than  a  mode 
selection  difference. 

Therefore,   the  only  value  gained  appears  to  be  a  demonstration 
that  the  person  trip  mode  split    (in  1990)   is  high  enough  to 
support  implementation  o£  the  various  alternatives.     In  any 
event,   the  capacity  restrained  patronage  values  are  carried 
through  the  entire  analysis.     This  point  needs  more 
clarification. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  if  Alternative  II  is  implemented, 
100,000  daily  auto  trips  would  be  saved.     The  validity  of 
this  estimate  needs  further  explanation  in  the  DEIS._   If  a 
similar  constrained  auto  trip  were  assumed   (such  as  in  the 
transit  mode)   a  majority  of  those  100,000  auto  trips  would  be 
classified  as  an  unmet  latent  demand  rather  than  a  reduction 
of  trips. 

B.  Traffic 

1.  General 

Without  added  highway  capacity  in  the  Route  2  Corridor,  traffic 
conditions  during  the  commute  periods  continue  to  deteriorate 
along  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  as  growth  continues  in  the  City 
of  Beverly  Hills,  Century  City  and  West  Los  Angeles. 

We  favor  an  alternate  which  will  not  only  serve  the  lACBD-Wilshire- 
Fairf ax-Hollywood-North  Hollywood  areas  but  can  be  adopted 
to  serve  Beverly  Hills,  Century  City  and  West  Los  Angeles. 


Conceptually,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  providing  a  high 
occupancy  vehicle   (HOV)    link  between  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District's   (SCRTD)   proposed  transit  facility  and 
the  proposed  freeway  transit  on  the  San  Diego  Freeway  by  using 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad   (SPRR)   right-of-way  along  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard.     The  SPRR  has  removed  the  tracks  along  that 
segment  between  La  Cienega  Boulevard  and  Doheny  Drive. 

We  thin)c  it  is  important  to  strive  toward  a  system  that  provides 
a  high  level  of  connectivity  between  modes  and  trip  destinations 
as  well  as  commercial  services.     Facilitating  the  interface  of 
various  modes  should  be  of  prime  importance  in  station  design 
as  this  will  greatly  enhance  ridership.     A  fine  example  of 
this  design  concept  is  the  suburban  and  urban  stations  of 
the  Toronto  Transit  System. 

2.  Methodology   (page  III-26) 

The  vehicle  occupancy  cited  is  for  work-related  trips.  Fore- 
casts are  for  an  average  weekday  which  implies  work-  and  nonwork 
related  trips.     The  nonwork  vehicle  occupancy  assumptions  should 
also  be  indicated.     The  description  of  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Transit  System  (LARTS)   model  process  is  quite  detailed.  However 
we  question  the  use  of  the  phrase  "realistic  projections" 
because  the  nature  of  assumptions  about  future  conditions  are 
not  always  based  upon  events  that  are  assurable  at  the  time  of 
the  forecast.     We  believe  the  projections  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  socioeconomic  assumptions  rather  than  to  the  specific 
computer  software  program. 

3.  Parking 

Alternatives  I  through  VI  indicate  that  50  percent  of  the 
parking  demand  will  be  accommodated  by  providing  parking 
structures  at  selected  stations.     The  effectiveness  of  providing 
large  parking  structures   {1,000-2,000  spaces)    to  accommodate 
this  long-term  parking  is  questionable.     These  facilities  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  project  cost  and  community  impacts. 
Also,  since  these  facilities  will  only  accommodate  four  percent 
of  the  total  demand,   it  would  appear  that  the  overall  parking 
policy  should  be  re-evaluated.     Alternatives  based  on  a  sub- 
sidy for  improved  feeder  service  may  prove  more  cost  effective 
towards  long-term  productivity. 

4.  Implenentation  Schedule 

The  implementation  schedule  for  Alternatives  I  through  VI  does 
not  appear  reasonable.     A  ten-year  irtplementation  schedule 
beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  would  appear  to  be  more 
realistically  within  organizational  design,   funding  capability, 
and  constructive  industry  capacity.     The  19  80 's  could  con- 
ceivably see  the  simultaneous  construction  of  1-105  Freeway 
Transitway,   the  Downtown  People  Mover,   the  Harbor  Freeway 
Transitway,   and  substantial  Central  City  development.  The 
FEIS/EIR  for  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core  Transit  System 
Improvements  should  discuss  the  impacts  based  on  this  potential 
as  related  to  labor  supply,   financial  feasibility,  material 
supply,  energy  required  for  construction  of  major  transportation 
projects  in  Los  Angeles  County. 


5.       Related  Transportation  Planning  Concerns 


a)  El  Monte  Busway  Extension 

As  indicated  in  the  DEIS   (pages  11-13,   21,   22)    rail  alternatives 
I  through  V  depict  an  alignment  and  station  location  within 
the  corridor  envisioned  for  the  El  Monte  Busway  extension. 
Although  it  has  been  noted  that  these  alignments  and  station 
locations  are  conceptual  at  this  stage,  the  following  comments 
are  offered  for  consideration. 

Through  recent  interagency  discussions,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  the  busway  corridor  is  no  longer  a  preferred  location  for 
the  rail  alignments.     This  is  due  primarily  to  the  projects 
having  the  same  implementation  schedule,  and  the  impracticality 
of  assuming  util -zation  of  the  busway  extension   (for  rail) 
without  converting  the  entire  El  Monte  Corridor. 

Although  extensive  engineering  and  design  remains  to  be 
completed,   it  is  our  judgement  that  future  studies  should 
focus  on  location  that  assumes  Union  Station  as  a  major  inter- 
modal  facility.     Provisions  for  convenient  intermodal  transfers 
between  intercity  rail,  busway  extension  and  people  mover  should 
be  the  key  criterion  in  developing  the  station  location  and 
design. 

b)  Provisions  for  Accommodating  Bicycles 

The  DEIS  does  not  indicate  what  specific  provisions  can  and 
will  be  provided  for  accommodating  bicycles.     Caltrans  suggests 
provisions  for  providing  bicycle  storage  and  transfer  capa- 
bilities on  mass  transit  vehicles  and  at  transit  stations  be 
considered  and  addressed  in  the  FEIS. 

II,  FINAMCIMG 

A.       Capital  and  Operating  Costs 

Overall  capital  and  operating  cost  estimates  of  the  alter- 
natives appear  reasonable  but  optimistic.     This  reservation 
is  particularly  noted  on  tunneling,  parking,  engineering,  and 
management  capital  cost  estimates.     Rail  operating  costs  appear 
to  have  been  estimated  lower  than  the  majority  of  existing 
systems  in  the  United  States,  which  also  makes  their  reasonable- 
ness questionable. 


B.  Financing 


The  Department  does  not  have  estimates  for  Proposition  5  funding 
beyond  the  five-year  STIP  period.     The  latest  estimate  of  total 
available  Proposition  5  funds  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  the 
five-year  period  from  1979-80  to  1983-84  Fiscal  Years  is 
$112,095,000,  and  part  of  this  will  be  used  for  the  Downtown 
People  Mover. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Proposition  5  funds  as  currently 
programmed  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  local  share  to 
match  Federal  funds.     The  financing  section  should  explore  alterna- 
tive sources  of  funding  the  local  share. 

III.  ENVIRONMENTAL 

We  concur  with  the  analysis  presented  in  the  DEIS  that  the  Bail/ 
Bus  Alternatives  l-V  with  bored  tunneling  will  reduce  the  severity 
of  environmental  impacts.     Our  comments  with  respect  to  this 
section  of  the  DEIS  are  as  follows: 

A.     Air  Quality 

The  DEIS/EIR  indicates  that  no  matter  which  alternative  is  chosen, 
there  will  be  no  significant  beneficial  impact  on  air  quality, 
either  regionally  or  locally.     We  do  not  believe  this  conclusion 
is  fully  supported  with  respect  to  the  air  quality  evaluation 
or  references  contained  in  the  DEIS/EIR.     Some  particular  con- 
cerns are  as  follows: 

1.  "If  headways  for  bus/rail  are  reduced,   it  could 
have  beneficial  results  by  reducing  auto  trips"  - 
the  absolute  capacity  of  a  facility  is  meaning- 
less.    It  is  the  actual  or  predicted  usage  that 
is  the  primary  concern. 

2.  The  time  frame  in  various  tables  and  figures 
appears  to  be  inconsistent.     It  appears  that 
SCRTD  is  uncertain  which  year  or  years  are 
favored  for  the  project  completion. 

3.  "Pollutants  to  be  measured"  -  There  is  no 
discussion  in  this  section  of  pollutants  which 
was  or  will  be  measured  by  the  SCRTD.     The  dis- 
cussion focuses  on  sources  of  emissions.  The 
last  sentence  of  this  discussion  should  be 
documented,  rather  than  assumed. 

4.  "Air  quality  in  vicinity  of  stations"  -  This 
analysis  is  too  generalized.     For  example:  "The 
facility  will  be  carefully  designed  to  minimize 
congestion  and  maximize  dispersion".     Vfhat  spe- 
cific design  characteristics  are  being  considered? 
What  is  the  relationship  between  the  parking  struc- 
ture and  emissions  at  a  street  intersection?  Will 
all  traffic  on  the  street  divert  to  the  parking 
structure? 


5.      Correction  to  Figure  IV-7  (and  others)  -  the 
Federal  Standard  for  oxidant  ia  0.12  ppm. 

B.  Noise 

The  noise  section  is  generally  satisfactory.     This  section 
uses  Lj_  as  a  noise  descriptor.     The  Federal  Highway 
Administration   (FHWA)  may  require  conversion  to  Lgq  noise 
descriptor  for  comparison  with  the  Design  Noise  Levels  in 
FHPM  773. 

C.  Energy 

This  section  is  extensive  and  appears  to  cover  the  subject 
matter  satisCactorily . 

D.  Disposal  of  Material 

There  appears  to  be  no  extraordinary  provisions  or  consideratioi 
for  the  handling  of  tunnel  muck.     The  disposal  of  2.5  million 
yards  of  tunnel  'muck    {deep  bore  tunnel  alternatives)   in  a 
highly  urbanized  area  could  prove  environmentally  difficult 
as  well  as  significantly  costly. 

JV.       SOCIflL/ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

A.  Relocation,  Section  V-c 

There  is  insufficient  treatment  of  relocation  impacts  and 
mitigation  measures.     For  example,   the  document  considers 
displacement  of  "structures"  and  is  silent  as  to  displacement 
of  people. 

The  FEIS  should  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  relocation 
impacts  and  mitigation  measures,  including  the  number  of 
individuals  and  families  to  be  relocated,  and  a  description 
of  the  relocation  assistance  available. 

B.  Employment/Economic  Impacts,  p.  VI-29 

It  is  concluded  that  the  construction  of  the  project  would 
result  in  appreciable  savings  in  welfare  and  unemployment 
insurance  payments.     Was  any  study  done  of  the  skills  to  be 
utilized  that  are  now  on  welfare  or  unemployed? 

The  construction  of  this  project  may  coincide  with  a  number  of 
other  large-scale  projects  in  the  area   (Downtown  People 
Hover,   1-105  Freeway-Transitway ,   and  substantial  Central  City 
Development),     This  may  result  in  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
rather  than  an  "appreciable"  reduction  in  general  unemployment. 
As  with  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit   (BART)   project,   it  is 
possible  that  this  could  actually  further  drive  inflation. 
A  discussion  of  this,   in  relation  to  current  economic  trends 
(recession  with  inflation) ,  might  be  appropriate. 

Our  staff  will  be  available  at  your  convenience  to  discuss 
these  comments  in  detail. 


assistfliuc  Xtafluc  of  feoiittiern  California^     letter  no.  76 

fBrf.  ftaiuotfa  jUtarnifna,  faanDtz 

IIJO  NORTH  sr.  ANDREWS  Pl>CE 
lOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  KOlt 

"•"»  RECEIVED 
SCRTD.  SECRETARtl 


August  9,  1979 


Mr.  Marvin  L.  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
ii25  So.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  OA  90013 

Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

As  President  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Assistance  League  of  Southern  California,  I  wish  to 
have  our  wishes  on  record  regarding  the  selection  of 
the  rapid  transit  system  location  for  Los  Angeles. 

The  League  favors  Alternative  III   (Vermont  Alignment 
as  the  best  alignment  and  to  include  an  easterly 
Hollywood  Station. 

The  League  was  founded  in  the  area  at  our  present 
location  in  1919.     We  have  grown  to  a  membership  of 
approximately  2,000  and  provide  ten  vital  services  to 
the  community.     Assistance  League  of  Southern  California 
is  a  non-profit,  private  organization  with  tremendous 
interest  in  Hollywood  and  its  revitalization. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our  stated  preference 
on  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

y/fi^  t^^^?^>4-i^^ 

Mrs-!  Chandler  Harris 
President 


cc  :     Councilwoman  Peggy  Stevenson 

William  Hertz,   President,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Helene  Cohen,  Hollywood  Human  Service  Project 

Councilwoman  Pat  Russell 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley 

Marshall  A.  Caskey,  Chairman, 

Revitalize  Hollywood  Advisory  Committee 


August  8,  1979 

LETTER  No.  77 

Mr.  MarvlTl  L.  Holen,  Prealdont 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
Lob  Angeles,  California 


See,  ^e^fi^&e.  /(^) 


Dear  Sir/a  i   

Having  been  a  very  frequent  user  of  the  public  transportation  facilities 
In  Southern  California  for  the  past  forty  years,  I  have  given  long  and 
much  consideration  to  the  problems  of  the  RID  riders  and  to  possible 
forms  of  rapid  transit  for  this  area. 

As  a  result,  I  should  like  to  vehemently  voice  my  complete  and  unequivo- 
cal opposition  to  a  subway  system  as  a  means  of  providing  rapid  transit 
in  Southern  California. 

Here  are  my  reasons i ■ 

1.  Outlandish  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  a  subway  system.  It  should 
be  apparent  to  anyone .  whether  an  engineer  or  not,   that  digging  and 
building  an  underground  system  would  cost  much,  much  more  than  pro- 
viding an  overhead  rail  system.    After  the  tunnels  are  bored,  either 
a  concrete  wall  or  a  tile  wall,   or  maybe  both,  would  have  to  be  in- 
stalled.    These  walls  would  not  have  to  be  built  for  an  overhead 
rail  system. 

2.  More  passenger  stations  and  rest  room  facilities  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  a  subway  system  than  for  an  overhead  rail  system.     It  should 
be  obvious  to  anyone  that  a  subway  system  would  require  Che  installa- 
tion of  passenger  stations  and  rest  roma  facilities  both  above  ground 
and  down  in  the  subway  areas  and  only  surface  facilities  would  have 

to  be  provided  for  an  overhead  rail  system.     The  subway  facilities 
would  be  far  more  expensive  to  build  and  more  expensive  to  maintain. 

3.  Huge  exnense  and  waste  of  electrical  energy  in  a  subway  system.  What 
is  even  much  more  Important  in  these  days  of  an  energy  crisis  is  the 
fact  that  millions  and  maybe  billions  of  electrical  kilowatts  would 
be  wasted  in  keeping  a  subway  system  lighted,   either  properly  or  Im- 
properly, 24  hours  every  dayi  whereas,  an  overhead  rail  system  would 
not  require  daylight  time  lighting,   thus  saving  a  huge  amount  of  elect- 
ric energy  and  expense. 

4    An  overhead  rail  system  would  afford  natural  and  proper  ventilation. 
It  (toes  without  saying  that  an  overhead  rail  system  would  easily  pro- 
vide natural  and  better  ventilation  than  an  underground  subway  system. 
Therefore,  an  overhead  rail  system  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  use. 
There  simply  is  no  substitute  for  above-ground  air-movement.     Have  you 
ever  walked  through  the  underground  tunnel  under  and  across  tJorth  High- 
land Avenue  in  Hollywood  near  Odin  Street  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  even 
on  a  cool  evening??  It  is  only  a  short  distance,  probably  75  yai^^s,  yet 
it  always  contalRs  a  sickening,   foul  odor  that  Is  completely  repulslvel 
And  I'm  sure  it  Is  ventilated  from  both  ends  24  hours  each  day. 

5.  Great  possibility  of  extensive  Rraffiti  on  subway  walls  &  equipment. 
It  does  not  take  an  engineer  to  know  Chat  much  more  space  for  unsight- 
ly Rraffiti  would  be  provided  by  subway  walls  than  would  be  afforded 
by  metal  supports,   station  facilities,  etc.  necessary  for  an  overhead 
rail  sysCeZ    Such  subway  walls  would  require  a  great  deal  more  clean- 
ing, painting,  and  repairing  and  many  more  employees  to  do  the  work. 


Regarding  the  proposed  subway  syatemi  letter  from  William  G.  Thompson 


2. 

6.  Subways  objectionable  to  many  .cltlzena_.  Many  public  transportation 
users,  especially  women,  would  be  completely  averse  to  going  down  in- 
to a  subway,  especially  If  it  is  from  50  to  150  feet  underground,  to 
get  to  wherever  they  may  want  to  go.  The  very  thought  of  going  down 
into  the  abysmal  depths  of  such  a  subway  is  obnoxious  to  many,  many 
people . 

7.  Possible  high  crime  rate  in  a  subway  syatem.  A  recent  TV  documentary 
about  the  crime  occurring  In  the  New  York  City  aubwayn  showed  that  an 
average  of  160  serious  crimes  take  place  there  every  week.  Of  course, 
the  physical  and  geographical  make-up  of  New  York  City  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Los  Angeleg  and  Southern  California i  but  a  satia- 
factory  rapid  transit  system  for  Southern  California  would  have  Co 
cover  the  entire  area,  probably  Including  Orange  County,  San  Bernar- 
dino County,  Ventura  County,  and  perhaps  excend  Into  others,   In  order 
to  properly  serve  the  transportation  needs  of  the  people)  and  this 
area  contains  a  population  of  around  10  million  people — and  that  is 
nqC  far  shorC  of  the  number  of  people  served  by  the  New  York  City 
subways.     Therefore,  the  Incidence  of  crime  in  the  tunnels  could 
approach  that  of  the  five  bouroughs  of  New  York  City. 

6*  The  proposed  subway  syatemwould  be  built  at  a  depth  too  far  below 
the  street  levels.     One  recent  newspaper  story  concerning  Che  RXD's 
proposed  subway  system  said  Chat  the  two  tunnels  would  be  sunk  to  • 
depth  of  from  50  Co  150  feec  below  Che  surface  of  Che  earCh.  This  Is 
ridiculousi I     This  would  mean  that  each  staclon  would  be  built  so 
that  both  a  descent  and  a  rise  to  such  depths  would  be  located  at 
each  one,  as  that  would  be  necessary  In  order  to  lower  people  Co  and 
Co  bring  Chem  up  from  such  depths.     An  overhead  rail  system  would  not 
have  to  be  built  more  Chan  15  or  20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  would  thus  reqtolre  much  leas  equipment  and  building  ex- 
pense, 

9,  Possible  objection  to  the  appearance  of  an  overhead  rail  system. 

Some  people  and  aome  businessmen  may  object  Co  a  possible  "unsighCli- 
ness"  of  an  overhead  rail  system.     If  such  an  obJecClon  is  entertain- 
ed,  this  could  be  overcome  by  placing  the  overhead  lines  and  stations 
over  the  alleyways  and  freeways  in  the  various  Southern  California 
cities,  thus  removing  them  from  the  main  thoroughfares  and  placing 
them  at  a  less  visible  location  in  each  block.     There  are  very  few 
buildings  In  any  of  Che  cicles  of  Southern  California  over  five  or 
six  stories  high--and  even  fewer  of  Chem  are  locaced  near  alleyways 
or  freeways  or  cenCers  of  blocks.     This  writer  has  talked  with  a 
number  of  men  and  women  vho  have  seen  and  ridden  the  overhead  rail 
lines  of  Western  Europe,  esp8cially  In  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  all  of 
them  said  that  the  rail  lines  were  not  unsightly  or  objectlonalbe. 
If  coloring  of  the  facilities  is  a  problem,  perhaps  they  could  be 
painted  with  a  gold-colored  paint,  bearing  out  Che  motif  of  "The 
Golden  State  of  California," 
10.  Convincing  the  public  that  subways  are  safer  from  earthquakes  than 

overheaet  rail   lines.     it  may  be  true  that  subways  are  safer  than  over- 
head  lines  during  earthquakes — but  how  are  you  going  to  convince  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  that  this  is  trueTI  Nobody  relishes  the 
thought  of  being  burled  alive  from  an  earthquake — and  it  will  take  a 
great  amount  of  convincing  to  show  the  average  person  that  such  is 
true. 


RgRardlnB  the  proposed  subway  syatemi  letter  from  William  G,  Thompson 


3. 

Yes,   I  very  stronsly  oppose  the  building  of  a  subway  syatem  to  move 
people  underground  and  to  subject  people  who  are  forced  to  use  public 
transportation  to  many  more  human  errors  in  the  building  than  would  be 
incurred  in  the  building  of  an  overhead  rail  system.     And  I  also  know 
people  who  likewise  object  but  who  do  not  either  have  the  time  to  write 
you  their  objections  or  who  feel  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  do  so. 

So  I  therefore  implore  you.  you  who  have  the  authority  and  the  final 
aay,  DO  HOT  BUILD  ANOTHER  SUBWAY  MOnSTRCSITY  In  Southern  California  and 
DO  NOT  WASTE  ANY  MORE  OF  THE  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY  on  such  ridiculous  endeav- 
ors! I     An  overhead  system  would  be  far  leea  ejipenaivo,  much  more  sensible, 
far  more  attractive,  and  much  leas  dangerous  to  human  lifelJ 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  G.  Thompson 

1516  North  Hobart  Bl.  -  Apt.  205 

Los  Angeles,.  OA  90027 
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TRACT  NO.  7260  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

LETTER  No.  79 


DR.  JOHN  H.  FRENCH 


August  13,  1979 


B,  LAURENCE  ROGERS 


LUOWIG  SEPMEYER 


Board  of  Directors 

Southern  Callfomls  Rapid  Tranalt  IHotrlct 
lit;  S.  Main  Str«et 
Loa  Angeles,  Gk  90013 


E.L.  GARRISON 


EMMA  AOLER 
JOHN  CHAMBERS 
LARRY  DREESLER 
FREO  f  ISHEL 
JOHN  H,  FRENCH 
E.L.  GARRISON 
RICHARD  HARMETZ 
KURT  HERRMANN 
IRVING  HIRSCHFIELD 
B.  UURENCE  ROGERS 
SIMON  SCHNITZER 
LUOWIG  SEPMEYER 
EDWARD  WAHL 
MONTY  WALLER 
RUSSELL  WALTON 


AUG  1'!  1973 


If  gocn       Dear  Slrsi 


Our  bonsomar  aasoclatlon  1b  inmedlBtely  to  the  vest 
of  Century  City,  between  Santa  Monica  and  Pico  Blvda. 

We  wish  to  Indicate  our  strong  support  for  the 
Alternative  II  proposed  subvay  starter  line  along  the 
Wllshlre  Corridor.  ^ 

We  are  in  the  hope  that  it  will  eventually  be 
extended  to  Century  City,  Westwood,  and  D.C.L.*. 

f lease  Indicate  to  ua  ar^  support  we  can  give  to 
insure  that  this  project  will  be  approved  by  the 
appropriate  agencies.    We  are  wlllinp  to  appear  In 
person,  if  necessary,  to  Insure  that  this  nucb  needed 
rapid  transit  project  get  under  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yonro, 


(_/otm  K.  French, 


IMt  HOLMBI-WtsnvOOD  PRUHtRIY  OWNtHS  ASSN  INC.     10497  Wilthi™  BlyO,,  Room  30S  I  lo»  Ang«l«(,  C».  90034  l  Phoi*  AlA- 


LETTER  No.  78 


Auguot  10,  1979 


Board  of  Directors 

Southern  Call£ornla  Rapid  Transit  District 

425  South  Main  SCrceC 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90013 


fiL^cirf*/--. 
AUG  M  1979 


GenClemen: 

The  Holmby-Uestwood  Property  Owner's  Association  strongly  supports  the  proposed 
18  mile  subway  starter  line  which  is  currently  under  consideration.    We  underscand 
the  plan  involves  construction  of  a  $2  billon  subway  to  link  downtown  Co  mld-MllBhln 
and  to  Universal  City  in  the  San  Femondo  VoUcy.    Wo  further  undurstand  thac  this 
construction  will  be  handled  with  no  new  taxes.    We  also  urge  consideration  of 
Alternative  11  route  of  the  Rail  Rapid  Translc/DuB  System  which  would  extend  thla 
route  to  Century  City.    He  hope  that  the  required  study  for  the  extension  of  the 
starter  line  to  the  Beverly  Hills-Century  City  area  will  bo  included  in  your  rcqueet 
for  funds  £rom  the  federal  Urban  Mass  Transit  Agency  and  the  state  of  California. 

With  the  Increased  canyonization  of  Wllshlre  Blvd.  by  hi-density  apartments, 
condominiums  and  office  buildings  this  type  of  mass  transit  must  be  icrpl erne n ted  to 
handle  the  projected  increase  in  surfact  street  traffic. 

Your  favorable  consideration  o£  this  request  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
Robert  E.  Fleming 


OFFICERS: 


IRECTORS: 


Los  Angeles  County  FEDERATION  of  LABOR,  AFL-CIO 


WII.UAM  R.  RODERT!iO^ 
MClCIlDV-IIIIAIUMIt 


AuguBt  10,  1979 


3}30  west  NINFH  Slmi 
P.O.  eOX  70fl30 

lOS  ANGUCS,  CAllfORNIA  WOW 
liUphant,  17131  3BI.S61I 


Hr.  Marvin  L.  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 

Southern  CallEornlo  Rapid  Tranelt  District 

425  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CQllfornlo  90013 


Dear  Mr.  Holen: 


I  would  like  to  odd  to  my  remarks  made  at  the  public  hearlne 
held  on  July  11,  1979. 

Not  only  do  we  endorse  the  Regional  Core  Starting  Line  but 
after  careful  review,  we  specifically  recommend  the  adoption 
of  Alternative  II, 

This  Alternative  provides  the  highest  level  of  service  on  Che 
trost  efficient  basis  to  the  largest  part  of  our  community. 
It  gives  access  to  the  Cultural  Centers  of  the  Fairfax  District 
as  well  as  the  entertolnment  areas  of  West  Hollywood  and 
Hollywood.     It  also  gives  access  to  the  heavy  employment 
centers  of  the  Central  Uusiness  District,  hUd-Wilshire  and 
mracle  Mile.    Alternative  II  additionally  opens  up  a  whole 
new  world  of  activity-shopping,  cultural  and  entertainment  - 
for  the  heavy  concentration  of  elderly  persons  resident 
throughout  the  Fairfax  Area. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM  R.  ROflERTSON 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer 


WRR:ev/gee 
opeiu/^30 
ofl-cio,  clc 
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Automobile  Club  of  Southern  Californ 


LETTER  No.  81 


August  10,  1979 


Mr.   Richard  Smith,  Community  Planner 
Office  of  Planning  Assistance  (UPM-12) 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
400  -  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

Re:     Los  Angeles  Regional  Core 
Transit  Alternatives  Study 
and  Environmental  Impact 
Report 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

In  response  to  your  notice,  please  regard  the  attached 
letter  dated  August  10,  addressed  to  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District,   as  our  response  to  your  agency 
as  well. 

Sincerely, 
David  D,  Grayson 


DDG: jkm 
Attachment 


Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California 


August  10,    1979  RECEIVED 

r^-JfilS  1970 
SCRTD.  SECRETARVi 

Mr.  Marvin  Holen,  President 
Board  of  Directors 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
4.. 5  South  Main  Street  ^ — v 
Los  Angeles,  CA      90013  ^s^^  ^ .(fV 

Dear  Mr.  Holen: 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Core  Transit  Alternatives  Study  and  Environmental  Impact  Report.  While 
we  believe  this  document  was  carefully  prepared  and  researched,  our 
concern  is  much  more  fundamental.     We  believe  the  Study  does  not  address 
the  right  problem;   it  deals  with  only  a  portion  of  the  total  problem. 
We  urge  you  to  evaluate  the  total  needs  of  the  region  and  to  give 
highest  priority  to  those  improvements  which  provide  the  most  service 
to  the  region,  with  the  dollars  available,  based  on  the  cost  per  person 
served. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  supports  public  transit  im- 
provements.    However,  we  believe  public  transit  must  be  appropriate 
to  public  demand  and  must  be  technologically,  economically  and  socially 
feasible.     The  region's  Four  Part  Transit  Plan,  of  which  the  Wilshire 
Corridor  Study  is  an  element,   conceptually  satisfied  these  criteria. 
Yet,   the  Club  is  seriously  concerned  that  the  region  may  give  priority 
to  the  Plan's  least  beneficial  and  perhaps  most  expensive  element. 
Our  review  of  your  Study  indicates,   if  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  cost_ 
per  person  served,  the  Wilshire  rail  line  would  fall  low  on  the  priority 
list  because  it  will  serve  too  few  and  is  too  costly  to  justify  action 
now. 

At  this  juncture  in  our  region's  history,   it  is  imperative  that  rational, 
far-sighted  transportation  plans  be  developed  and  implemented  to  assure 
community-wide  economic  progress  and  freedom  of  movement.     There  are  too 
many  important  demands  on  our  transportation  dollars  to  commit  them  to 
projects  which  do  not  improve  transportation  options  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

At  best,   rail  transit  in  the  Wilshire  Corridor  will  provide  very  limited 
benefit  in  terms  of  energy  conservation,   air  quality  or  congestion 
relief  —  e.g.,  your  Study  estimates  it  will  reduce  motor  vehicle  travel 
in  the  Corridor  by  only        percent  and  insignificantly  in  the  region. 
In  terms  of  energy  conservation,   even  the  most  optimistic  Study  esti- 
mates show  only  about  a  two  day  savings  of  transportation  energy  in  the 
Corridor  over  the  course  of  one  year.     These  estimates  do  not  consider 
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Harvin  Holen,  President 
August  10,  1979 
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the  ongoing  technological  advances  in  alternate  fuels  ond  auto  design 
which  will  help  our  region  achieve  substantial  fuel  savings  in  the 
coming  years.     Yet  rail  could  consume  SI. 5  billion  in  construction 
costs  and  will  require  continued  public  subsidy  even  if  the  speculated 
patronage  levels  are  achieved. 

Los  Angeles  has  better  options  for  investing  its  transportation  dollars. 
Specifically,   the  Four  Part  Transit  Plan  calls  for  substantial  improve- 
ments in  bus  transit.     This  includes  upgrading  the  bus  fleet,  improving 
schedules  and  routes,  and  implementing  innovative  operations,  including 
contra-flow  lanes  and  express  buses.     Another  Plan  element  calls  for 
'bus  on  freeway'   operations  with  convenient  stations  for  rider  access. 
Caltrans'   study  of   'bus  on  freeway'   indicates  it  would  serve  more  than 
500,000  people  daily  at  less  cost  than  the  rail  line  —  which  would 
serve  only  about  half  as  many  people. 

Bus  transportation  improvements  could  benefit  citizens  throughout  the 
region,  not  just  within  a  single  corridor.     Our  region  has  a  vast 
network  of  roads  and  highways  already  in  place.     Except  for  some  essen- 
tial gap  closures  and  improvement  projects,  the  rood  and  highway  net- 
works are  a  "ready  facility"   for  public  transit.     And  they  arc  a  paid- 
for  facility  —  supported  by  the  motoricts  and  taxpayers  of  this  region. 

We  encourage  you  to  give  renewed  emphasis  to  improved  bus  transit  for 
this  region.     If  the  goal  is  truly  to  improve  transit  service  for  the 
entire  region,  then  our  dollars  must  be  invested  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good  for  the  most  people.     The  investment  of  motorist/taxpayer 
dollars  should  yield  more  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  this  region  than 
is  demonstrated  by  the  rail  alternatives  suggested  in  the  Study. 

Before  the  Los  Angeles  region  becomes  committed  to  building  and  sub- 
sidizing this  major  rail  project,  we  urge  you  to  re-examine  your  basic 
premises  and  to  re-examine  the  potential  of  developing  a  responsive 
bus  transportation  network  that  will  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  publJ 
throughout  the  region. 


David  D.  Grayson 


DDG: jkm 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


DARTL  F.  OATH 

Chic'  ol  Police 


July  11 ,  1579 

Hr.  Hnrvin  L.  Holen  ''^''i3iy/iy 
President,  Board  of  Directors 

Southern  Cflllfornia  Rapid  SECRETaov 

Transit  District 
425  South  Main-  Street 

Los  Anqeles,  CA    90013  5tge.   ^/t»we  ^  (S'?) 

Dear  Hr.   Holen : 


The  April,  1979  ,  draft  Alternatives  ,  Analys_1_s/Env1  rontnental  Impact 
Statement/Environmental   Impact  Report  on  Yr'ansit  System'  Improvements 
In  the  Los  Angel es  Reg  1  on  a  i  Core  has  been  re  viewed . 

It  appears  that  rapid  transit  Alternatives  VIII,  X.  and  XI  would 
have  the  least  adverse  Impact  on  crime  and  traffic  violations. 
However,  this  Department  would  support  any  of  the  eleven  alternatives 
which  were  found  to  best  serve  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  Los  Anqeles  while  providing  adequate  police  protection. 

Determining  an  adequate  level  of  police  protection,  however.  Is  a 
much  more  complex  task.     As  communicated  to  your  staff  In  mid-1978, 
the  Los  Anqeles  Police  Department  projects  that  195  additional  police 
officers  would  be  required  to  provide  adequate  policing  for  the 
proposed  req lonal  core  1 mprovements .     That  project  Ion  Is  based  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  officers  required  to  provide  adequate 
"on-site"  protection  In  addition  to  the  following  necessary  collateral 
duties : 

*  Transporting  prisoners; 

*  Booking  suspects; 

*  Investigating  crimes; 

*  Filing  cha rqes ; 

*  Providing  security  for  parking  facilities  and 

pedestrian  walkways; 

*  Invest1qat1ngtraff1cacc1dents;and 

*  Directing  traffic. 

Those  factors.  In  addition  to  regular  days  off,  vacations,  and  time 
lost  due  to  sickness  and  Injury,  must  be  built  Into  any  projected 
requirements  for  rapid  transit  system  security.     Failure  to  do  so 
places  the  burden  of  fulfilling  those  tasks  onto  the  City's 
regular  force. 


AN  EQUAL  EMPLOVMKNT  OPPONTUNITY— AFFIRM  ATI  VK  ACTION  KMPLOVER 


Hr.  Marvin  L.  Holen 
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In  Chicago,  for  example,  regular  officers  of  the  Chicago  Police 
SSpartment  provide  substantial  5"PP0''\ "l!"!"^        ^  5e  Jre 
transit  unit  by  performing  the  duties  listed  above,  "e/^e 
J;;jer5ed  tJat\he  SCRTD  projected  need  of  ^     Peace  off  cers  may 
not  have  Included  consideration  of  certain  essential  support 
activities. 

In  our  present  condition  of  extremely  ' 1 ^edr esources    of fleers 
regularly  deployed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  department  cannot 
accept  the  Imposition  of  any  additional  demands.     Our  Projected 
requirement  of  195  additional  officers  suggests  that  without  that 
"SJel  e      h?    department  cannot  provide  the  kind  of  ^^PP^-'f.  fjjj^ 
l!  currently  given  to  the  transit  police  1n  cities  such  as  Chicago 


Chief  of  Police 


ADMINISIRAirVE  OFFICES 


USUI  KDLTAI 


August  6,  1979  "^^^^^ 

LETTER  No.  83 


Bichard  Smith,  Comnunity  Planner 
Office  of  Planning  Assistance  (UPM-12) 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
liOO  T*-"!  Street,  Southwest 
Washington  D.C.  20590 

SUBJECT: 


Dear  I^lr.  Smith: 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  Alternatives  Analysis /Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Report  on  Transit  System  Improvements  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core,  Each 
college  in  our  District  vas  notified  about  the  document,  and  I  em  enclosing  the 
only  response  to  the  Report. 

The  District  anticipates  minimal  Ijnpact  on  student  enrolljiient  or  traffic  patterns 
as  a  result  of  any  of  the  transit  systan  alternatives.  Thank  you  for  circulating 
the  document  to  us. 


LOS  ANGELES  CITY  COLLEGE 


TOi  Mr.  W.  W,  Shannon 

FROM:  Uobcn^*'.'  BaCOH 

SUBJECT:     COMMENTS  ON  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


Our  cop>'  of  Che  Alternatives  Analysis  has  been  examined  and  wo 
anticipate  a  minimal  impact  on  student  traffic  and  enrollment 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  the  proposals  for  a 
transit  system  corridor, 


DATii   July  27,  1979 


Thank  you  for  bringing  this  to  our  i 
to  comment  on  i t . 


intlon  and  allowing  us 


H,  W.  Shannon 

Facilities  Planner 

District  Facilities  Planning 


'  UWriED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

21B  Ftomoni  Stiooi 
Son  Fronclico,  Co.  94105 


LETTER  No.  84 


Project  BD-UMT~K54002-CA 

Richard  Smith 
Community  Planner 

Office  of  Planning  Assistance,  UPH-12 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminiatratii 
400  -  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 


Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency   (EPA)   has  received  and 
reviewed  the  draft  environmental  impact  statement  (DEIS) 
titled  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LOS  AHGELES 
REGIONAL  CORE. 

The  EPA's  comments  on  the  DEIS  have  been  classified  as 
Category  LO-2.     Definitions  of  the  categories  are  provided 
on  the  enclosure.     The  classification  and  the  date  of  the 
EPA's  comments  will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
accordance  with  our  responsibility  to  inform  the  public  of 
our  views  on  proposed  Federal  actions  under  Section     309  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.     Our  procedure  is  to  categorize  our 
comments  on  both  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
proposed  action  and  the  adequacy  of  the  environmental 
statement. 

The  EPA  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  and  requests  three  copies  of 
the  final  environmental  impact  statement  when  available. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  our  comments,  please 
contact  Betty  Jankus,  EIS  Coordinator,  at  (415)556-6695. 


Sincerely  yours, 

/jp  Paul  De  Falco, 
n>^Regional  Administrator 


Enclosure 


Air  Comments 


1.  (DEIS  Section  IV.D.2.d,  page  IV-23) 

CALINE  2  is  an  infinite  source  dispersion  model  and  is 
not,   by  itself,  appropriate  for  analyzing  urban  street 
systems  where  mobile  source  emission  rates  are  not 
continuous.     The  excess  emissions  produced  by  vehicles 
during  acceleration,  deceleration  and  idling  mode  must 
be  included  in  the  Carbon  Monoxide   (CO)   analysis  where 
interruptions  in  traffic  flow  occur.     The  EPA  strongly 
suggests  the  use  of  Guidelines  For  Air  Quality  Maintenance 
Planning  and  Analysis  Volume  9    (Revised) :  Evaluating 
in'd'ire'ct  Sources ,    (EPA-4 50/4-78-001 ,  September  1978)  in 
performing  the  CO  analysis.     In  determining  CO  levels, 
it  is  important  that  the  presence  of  the  "street  canyon" 
effects  be  checked  using  the  procedures  given  in 
Appendix  C  of  this  document. 

2.  (DEIS  Section  IV.D.2.d,  page  IV-23) 

It  is  not  evident  that  the  locations  where  CO  levels 
are  determined   (i.e.,   50,   100  and  150  feet  from  the 
parking  garage)   are  appropriate  receptor  sites.  The 
EPA  suggests  receptor  sites  for  CO  analysis  be  deter- 
mined by  using  guidance  given  in  the  document  referenced 
above. 

3.  (DEIS  Section  III.E.l.d,  page  III-28) 

The  Draft  EIS  states,   "Although  the  bus  priority 
Facilities  in  Alternatives  VI-IX  would  reduce  vehicle 
trips  and  vehicle  miles  in  the  Regional  Core,  they 
would  have  significant  negative  impacts  on  local  access 
and  circulation."     The  Final  EIS  should  address  the 
impact  of  these  negative  traffic  conditions  on  local 
CO  levels.     The  EPA  recommends  the  use  of  procedures 
given  in  the  document  referenced  above. 

4.  Appendix  II  D  referred  to  on  page  III-26  and  III-28 
should  be  identified  and  summarized,  if  appropriate, 
in  the  Final  EIS. 


Noise  Comment 

(DEIS  Section  IV.E.2.C,  page  III-26) 

The  Draft  EIS  states  that,   "In  residential  areas,  noise  from 
aerial  guideway   (bus  or  rail  -  Alternatives  1-VI) ,   can  be 
lowered  by  10  dBA  using  sound  barrier  walls."  However, 
Figure  IV. 18  does  not  reflect  the  10  dBA  difference  indicated 
above.     The  Final  EIS  should  resolve  this  inconsistency. 
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EIS  CATEGORY  CODES 


Environmental  lapaet  of  the  fiction 
LO — Lack  of  Objections 

EIFA  haa  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action  as  described  in  the  draft 
impact  Btatenenti  or  suggests  only  minor  changes  in  the  proposed  action. 

EH— Environmental  Reservations 

EPA  has  reservations  concerning  the  environmental  effects  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  proposed  action.    EPA  believes  that  further  study  of 
suggested  alternatives  or  modifications  is  required  and  has  asked  the 
originating  Federal  agency  to  reassess  these  aspects. 

EU — Environmentally  Unsatisfactory 

EPA  believes  that  the  proposed  action  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  its 
potentially  harmful  effect  on  the  environment.    Furthermore,  the  Agency 
believes  that  the  potential  safeguards  which  might  be  utilized  may  not 
adequately  protect  the  environment  frc«n  hazards  arising  from  this  action. 
The  Agency  recommends  that  alternatives  to  the  action  be  analyzed  further 
(including  the  possibility  of  no  action  at  all) . 

Adequacy  of  the  Impact  Statement 

Category  1 — Adequate 

The  draft  impact  statement  adequately  sets  forth  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  proposed  project  or  action  as  well  as  alternatives  rea- 
sonably available  to  the  project  or  action- 
Category  2 — Insufficient  Information 

EPA  believes  that  the  draft  impact  statement  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient information  to  assess  fully  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed project  or  action.    However,  from  the  Information  submitted,  the 
Agency  is  able  to  make  a  preliminary  determination  of  the  Impact  on 
the  environment.     EPA  has  requested  that  the  originator  provide  the 
inforaation  that  was  not  included  in  the  draft  statement. 

Category  3 — Inadequate 

EPA  believes  that  the  draft  impact  statement  does  not  adequately  assess 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  project  or  action,  or  that  the 
statement  inadequately  analyzes  reasonably  available  alternatives.  The 
Agency  has  requested  more  information  and  analysis  concerning  the  poten- 
tial environmental  hazards  and  has  asked  that  substantial  revision  be 
made  to  the  impact  statement. 

If  a  draft  impact  statement  Is  assigned  a  Category  3,  no  rating  will  be 
made  of  the  project  or  action,  since  a  basis  does  not  generally  exist  on 
which  to  make  such  a  determination. 


-DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY   UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


Alternatives  Analysis  and  Draft  EnvironmentafpnOrYl OT^^T^pjl  ITTI 
Impact. Stfltemcnt!  Transit  System  Improve-  ^^^^^J-*-^^ 

-  AUG  17  19/9, 


Impact. stfltemcnt!  TYonsit  System  Improve- 
ments in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core 


Direetor,  Office  of  Environment  and  Safety 


Richard  Smith,  Community  Planner  (VlPM-12) 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 


Ann.  ol 

LETTER  No.  85 


This  office  lias  reviewed  the  subject  draft  EIS/ alternatives  analysis.  The  following 
comments  are  offered  for  your  consideration  In  preparing  the  final  EIS. 

As  the  draft  statement  emphasizes,  the  Los  Angeles  transit  improvements 
project  is  in  an  early  conceptual  phase.  Therefore,  a  broad  and  somewhat 
abstract  analysis  of  environmental  impacts  at  this  point  Is  to  some  extent 
unavoidable.  However,  the  final  EIS  must  examine  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  selected  alternative  in  greater  detail.  The  following  points  In  particular 
merit  careful  consideration. 

Section  4(f)  Impacts 

A  prerequisite  to  any  use  of  parklands  or  historic  sites  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  a  transportation  system  is  a  finding  of  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative.  Consequently,  the  final  EIS  must  reflect  an  effort  to  avoid  such 
uses  whenever  it  is  feasible  end  prudent,  and  to  mitigate  any  inevitable  adverse 
effects  by  all  possible  means. 

Selection  of  any  of  the  proposed  rail  Etlignments  would  appear  to  entail  adverse 
impacts  upon  parkland  areas  within  the  regional  core.  Our  review  has  raised 
the  following  specific  concerns  in  this  regard: 

1)      The  impacts  of  the  selected  alternative  upon  Pershing  Square  should 
be  detailed  in  the  final  EIS,  together  with  commitments  to  measures 
to  mitigate  any  adverse  effects  at  this  site.  Figure  vn.5  of  the 
draft  EIS  suggests  that  the  rail  alignments  would  traverse  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Square,  yet  this  impact  is  not  given  explicit  consideration 
in  the  draft  statement. 


2)      The  final  EIS  should  discuss  the  impacts  of  the  selected  alternative 
upon  MacArthur  Park,  together  with  commitments  to  mitigation 
measures.  The  draft  statement  asserts  (on  page  VDl-2)  that  this 
park  would  sustain  "significant  adverse  Impacts"  if  a  rail  alternative 
is  implemented,  yet  what  these  impacts  are,  or  how  they  might 
be  mitigated,  is  not  covered  in  Chapter  Vll's  discussion  of  impacts 
upon  parklands. 
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3)  The  final  EIS  should  contain  a  firm  commitmeni  to  measures  which 
would  miligale  adverse  effects  upon  Barnsdall  Perk  If  AltcrnQtive  111 
1b  selected.  The  draft  discusses  the  possibility  of  rerouting  around 
this  park  so  as  to  maintain  the  intoirrity  of  the  parkland. 

4)  The  impacts  upon  Hancock  Pork  should  l>c  discussed  in  detail  if 
Alternative  U  is  selected.  The  consideration  of  these  impacts  is 
tentative  and  cursory  In  the  draft. 

5)  Impacts  of  the  selected  aJternative  upon  any  historic  sites  which 
might  t>e  affected  should  also  be  considered  In  detail  In  tt  e  final 
EIS.  The  statement  should  reflect  appropriate  consultation  with 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 

Impacts  Upon  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 

The  impacts  upon  the  ecological  system  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  should 
be  detailed,  and  appropriate  mitigation  measures  adopted  if  Alternatives  I, 
II,  HI,  or  VI  arc  selected,  The  draft  statement  asserts  (on  page  lV-12)  that 
"In  no  case  would  a  transit  line  result  in  an^  disruption  to  existing  vegetation 
and  wildlife  /m  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains/  because,  in  every  Instance,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tunnel  /through  the  mountains/"  (emphasis  added).  This 
assertion  overlooks  two  realities;  (1)  thot  tunnel  construction  by  the  cut-and- 
eover  method  would  probably  cause  substantial— and  perhaps  irreparable- 
disruption  to  this  ecological  community!  and  (2)  that  the  construction  of 
Alternative  VI,  the  aerial  busway,  would  probably  not  be  by  tunnel  through 
the  Cahuenga  Pass.  Consequently,  the  environmental  impacts  of  this  alternative 
would  be  very  different  from  those  of  a  tunneling  alternative.  Whichever 
alternative  is  selected,  impacts  upon  the  mountain  area  deserve  much 
more  serious  consideration  than  the  draft  gives  to  them. 

Displacement  of  Families 

The  analysis  of  anticipated  displacements  should  foe  not  only  In  terms  of 

rcsidcntial/commerciaj  structures  (as  is  done  in  the  draft),  but  also  In  terms 

of  the  number  of  persons  and  families  that  would  bo  displaced  by  the  implementation 

of  Alternatives  l-VI.  The  analysis  should  Include  a  demographic  profile  of 

the  displscee  (showing  racial  and  income  characteristics),  as  well  as  any 

other  factors  which  mii^ht  require  special  relocation  assistance. 

In  addition,  our  cKamlnation  of  the  draft  EIS  raised  a  question  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  assertion  on  page  IV-S-l  that  Alternative  VI  would  displace  "approximately  80" 
structures.  This  appears  to  be  erroneous,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
aerial  guideway  construction  of  Alternative  1,  which  follows  an  alignment  identical 
to  Alternative  VI,  is  anticipated  to  displace  approximately  684  structures. 
Presumably,  Alternative  VI  will  cause  an  equal  amount  of  dislocation. 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  this  draft  stateme 
We  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  flnol  EIS,  including  comments  received  on 
the  draft. 


^''yMartln  Convisser 


LETTER  No.  86 


August  5,  1979 


Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Southren  California  Elapid  Transit  District 
425  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles  CA  90013 


Gentlemen : 

You  have  asked  for  comments  from  concerned  citizens 
on  our  preference  between  the  various  rail,  rapid  transit, 
bus  alternative  plans  now  being  considered  to  link  the 
down-town  Los  Angeles  business  district  to  North  Hollywood. 

As  a  Hollywood  citizen  I  strongly  recommend  PLAN  III, 
which  traverses  Vermont  Street  to  Sunset  Blvd.,   and  then 
would  serve  the  heart  of  Hollyvood  itself  before  going  on 
to  terminate  in  the  Valley. 

This  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Community  Life 
Committee  of  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  in  Hollywood,  to 
which  I  belong. 

This  determination  is  made  for  the  following  reasons: 
PLAN  III  will  directly  benefit  Immaculate  Heart  College, 
Los  Angeles  City  College,   and  the  cluster  of  hospitals  at 
Vermont  Street  and  Sunset  Blvd.,  which  are  now  expanding 
their  services. 

I  believe  PLAN  III  will  best  serve  the  many  employees 
of  the  basic  entertainment  industry  of  our  town,  now  under- 
going an  upsurge  of  redevelopment. 

Sincerely , 


Signed: 

(Name)  f]  r. 

(Address)  " 

Tzlp! 


(744  of  these  letters  were  either  hand  delivered  to  SCRTD 
on  August  13.  1979  by  the  Hollywood  Channber  of  Commerce 
or  received  in  the  mail) 


LETTER  No.  87 

State  ai  (Salifnniia 


oovEnNOR  s  OF  rice 
OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 

SACnAMENTO  OD0I4 
EDMUND  G.  BROWN  Jn.  (916)  323-23iB 


August  27,  1979 


Mr.  Richard  Smith 
Office  of  Planning  AaslatancQ 
Urban  Haas  Tcansportntion  Adm: 
400  7th  Sttoet,  S.W. 


RECEIVED 

SEP  11  \m  I 

SCRTD  [ 
ornc  ov  ' 

MOR.  n*PID  Ti'^NSn  DEPT.  1 


4UU  /tn  bcroet,  o.n.  ^--^ 
«..hi„,ton,  D.C.     20590  ^fo^^^ 

Dear  Mr.  smith: 

We're  pleased  to  comment  on  the  Altornativoa  Analyais/ElS/EIR  on  Tranait 
System  Improvements  in  the  LoQ  Angolas  Regional  Coco.    It'a  a  wall-ocganiiod 
infonnatlve  report. 

«e  feel  the  los  Anqeloa  region  should  select  a  rail  tranait  project  tor  Ita 
regional  core.    The  technical  data  on  troewoy.  aurlaco  atroot  and  hue  capacity, 
population  and  employment  density,  and  corridor  travel  point  to  a  need  for 
rail  transit.    Common  aense  about  parking,  smog,  energy  use  by  autoa,  and 
encouragement  of  compact  development  also  point  toward  a  rail  tranait  line. 

There  are  al.o  financial  reasons  for  preferring  a  rail  line.     Attar  Proposition 
13,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  pay  the  largo,  continuing  operating  deficits 
of  bus  transit  than  to  find  grants  to  build  a  rail  Una  that  can  operate  at 
a  much  smaller  deficit.    »e  feel  UMTB  »ould-and  shoold-be  willing  to  provide 
a  major  grant  to  help  build  thia  first  pioce  of  a  rail  system  in  I^a  Angeles, 
since  It  has  helped  pay  for  rail  starter  linos  in  Miami,  Baltimore,  Atlanta, 
and  Buffalo  where  the  justification  and  needs  are  not  as  great. 

This  first  rail  lino  should  be  built  all  the  way  to  Uorth  Hollywood.  Tho  short 
line  along  Bllshira  Boulevard-Alternative  V-serves  mostly  as  a  dlatrlbullon 
system  for  office/job  centers,  it  dooan't  reach  Hollywood,  where  the  rail  line 
is  totended  to  help  revitalize  an  older,  declining  area.  The  medium  line  to 
Hollywood— Alternative  IV— doesn't  ccoaa  tho  mountains,  which  are  a  major 
auto  bottleneck.  A  transit  lino  should  bypass  a  bottleneck,  not  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  of  it. 

we  don't  have  a  .peolfic  tooommendallon  on  the  alternate  routes  to  ""tb 
Hollywood:  via  Fairfax,  via  LaBrea,  or  via  Vermont.  This  first  rail  Una  will 
probably  be  followed  by  others  in  later  years,  possibly  wast  toward  Beverly 
Hills/Century  City/Weatwood  or  northeast  toward  Paaadena/Glendale .  We  feel 
the  decision  on  routing  for  this  first  line  should  consider  tho  travel  that 
will  need  to  be  served  on  a  future,  larger  system.  In  addition  to  the  travel 
that  will  uae  this  first  line  alone  and  the  Impacts  this  lino  will  have. 
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Mr.  Richard  Smith 


August  27,  1979 


Ho  feel  a  tunnolod  subway  would  be  preferred,  to  preserve  existing  urban 
communitlos  with  the  fowoet  impacts.     Wo  oleo  feel  stations  should  bo  designed 
BO  that  additional  track  can  bo  run  through  In  the  future  without  tearing  out 
the  station  and  complotoly  rebuilding  It.     Los  Angoleo  Is  a  large,  spread-out 
area,  and  a  rail,  transit  syotem  may  want  to  include  skip-stop  expresEi  lines 
twenty  or  more  years  from  now,  which  1b  much  sooner  than  the  end  of  this 
construction's  useful  life. 

Finally,  wo  havo  oomo  commontH  of  caution.     The  BAfiT  system  In  San  Francisco 
was  bul'.t  without  Q  coordlnatod  lend  iioo  and  zoning  plan  around  many  of  Its 
stations.     Loo  Angolon  nhould  ovoid  that  situation.    The  City  of  Lob  Angeles 
should  bo  required  to  plan  and  zone  for  intense,  high  density  lond  uses 
around  stations,  starting  as  soon  aa  utation  locations  arc  chosen,  before 
construction  begins. 

We're  concerned  about  coBtfl.     Eacalntlon  rates  are  assumed  to  bo  10*,  and  I 
Inflation  6*.     Becunt  oxpcrlonco  auggoutB  those  may  be  too  low.     That  means 
tho  rail  lino  will  coat  more  to  build  and  operate.    Wo  urge  UMTA  to  fund  a 
full  80*  ohnro  of  this  first  Uno,  and  the  State  to  contribute  as  much  as 
It  legally  hos  available.     Local  government  should  be  required  to  show  some 
available  source (s)  to  cover  whatever  costs  may  bo  left.     The  region  worked 
hard  to  agree  on  this  starter  lino/  wo  expect  that,  if  one  lino  can  go  into 
operation,  the  Los  Angeles  area  will  continue  with  further  local  money  to 
expand  that  into  a  regional  Bystoir,. 

We're  also  concerned  about  lead  times  for  permits.     In  particular,  historical  .' 
proaorvation  cloarance  has  taken  long  times.     If  construction  must  bo  delayed, 
costs  will  go  up.    Wo  urge  that  actions  to  obtain  the  permits  and  clearances 
neodcd  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Wo  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  proposal,  and  we  want  to 
remain  involved  as  tho  process  moves  toward  a  completed  project. 


Sincerely, 


Acting  Director 


cci    Richard  Gallagher 


\  LETTER  No.  88 

WHY  THE  SUBWAX  SHOULD  TURIJ  NORTH  f-.T  VEP.MOl.'T 


A.     Limitations  of  Hy  Concern 

1.     There  are  only  two  main  Issues  of  the  Los  Angeles  KHT  quagnire 
in  which  I  am  interested.     Concentrating  on  too  many  issues  can 
easily  mire  one  in  the  bog.     The  two  particular  Issues  are  the 
most  crucial  ones,  though,  I  believe.     First  is  the  neeo  to  bg;:in." 
We  m'jst  make  every  effort  to  coalesce  and  corripromise .  .  .  and  bring 
an  HRT  system  into  being,   soon.     The  questions  which  must  be 
faced--to  at  last  get  construction  started-are  mainly  political 
and  financial. 


Second  is  the  actual  route  which  will  be  chosen.  The  social  and 
economic  Impact  of  a  route  cannot  be  understated.  Some  routes  • 
are  far  less  costly  than  others;  some  routes  allow  for  much  more 
rapid  construction,  with  less  disruption.  The  choice  of  a  route 
Kill  affect  our  city's  development  for  all  time. 

2.     In  dealing  with  these  two  major  issues,  I  am  sidestepping 
other  issues — such  as  the  choice  of  modes,  which  certainly  is 
significant  and  certainly  Is  a  subject  of  controversy.     As  far 
as  these  other  issues  are  concerned,  though,  I  believe  we  can  be 
relatively  confident  in  the  results  and  recommendations  which 
will  emerge  from  the  current  RTD  Corridor  Study. 

B.     Background — the  Interrelations 
of  the  Wilshlre  Flan  and  MRT 

1-     The  basis  of  Los  Anpeles  MRT  plannint^  seems  to  almost  always 
have  been  a  "conventional  wisdom"  about  the  obvious  inclusion  of 
a  high-speed  rail  route  (at  one  time  a  monorail,  nowadavs  a 
subway)  along  Wilshlre  Boulevard.     The  seemingly  unquestioned 
rationale  has  been: 


— Wilshlre  is  our  traditional,  glamorous  "ma-in  street." 

— The  present  (bus)  transit  system  has  always  produced  Its 
highest  patronage  revenues  In  the  "Wllshire  Corridor." 

2-     Provision  of  transportation  facilities,  especially  fixed 
equipment  facilities,  spurs  development.     This  is  a  tested  tenet 
of  transportation  planning  literature.     Evidence  is  right  here 
In  our  own  city — its  shape  and  development  were  determined  by 
rail  lines  and  the  routes  of  the  Pacific  Electric,     The  1970 
"Centers"  concept  of  the  City  Planning  Department  is  merely 
recognition  of  the  existing  commercial  and  residential  centers 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  almost  all  of  them  developed  on  the  1920' s 
PE  routes.     All  informed  sources  agree  that  major  "development" 
will  occur  surrounding  the  station  sites  of  any  modern  Los  Angeles 
Rani  rt   l.i  np  i .  ° 
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3.     The  present  character  of  the  "Wilshlre  Corridor"  from  the 
border  with  Santa  Monica  east  to  downtown  (the  C5Ii)  consists  of: 


a.     Veterans  Administration  (open  space).  - 

*  b.     Westwood  (med-high  density  commercial  and  residential). 

c.  Residential  (low  density  with  some  medium  and  high 
density  on  Wilshlre). 

d.  Golf  Course  (open  space). 

*  e.     Beverly  Hills — west   (to  Beverly  Dr.   Increasingly  high 

density  commercial  n.  of  Wilshlre). 

f.  Beverly  Hills — east  (Beverly  Dr.  to  Robertson.  Low- 
med.  res.  plus  med.  commercial  on  Wilshlre). 

g.  Miracle  Mile,  plus  (low-med.  res.,  med.  commercial  on 
Wilshire). 

h.  "Park  Hile"  -to  Wilton  {low  density  res.,  Wilshlre  frontage 
mostly  undeveloped), 

*  1.     Wilshlre  Center     (med-high  commercial  &  residential, 

-to-  \  generally  increasing  boi-h  densities, 

*  J.     Westlake  (with  a  substitution  of  com^-nerclal  for 

-to-  (residential  as  you- near  the  CBD). 

"  k.     CBD  ^ 

ll.     The  Wilshire  Plan.     Chief  among  the  contlnuln£,  major  objec- 
tives which  form  this  district  plan  rtua:'  is  the  goal  "...to 
promote  the  continued  role  of  the  'Wilshire  Center'  and  the 
'Miracle  Mile'  as  major  regional  'Centers,'  providing  sites  for 
large  office  buildings..." 

Today,  there  is  a  "Wilshire  Center"  which  has  developed  and  is 
continuing  to  develop  high  density  office  buildings,  both  north 
and  south  of  Wilshire  Boulevard,  from  Western — and  more  heavily, 
from  Vermont  — to  the  east  (to  the  CBD).  This  center  is  being  , 
interlaced  with  more  and  more  high  density  apartments  (to  serve 
employees  of  many  of  these  buildings,  presumably). 

Today,  the  "Miracle  Mile  has  not  developed  as  a  major  regional 
center.     Rather,  there  are  a  few  high  office  builoings,  spaced 
out  only  on  Wilshire  Boulevard.     The  rest  of  this  part  of  our 
city,  north  and  south  of  Wilshire  Boulevard  from  Beverly  Hills 
to  Western  Avenue,  is  primarily  a  residential  area  from  very 
low  density  single  family  homes  to  duplexes  and  low  to  medium 
density  apartments.     A  dense,  high-rise  "Miracle  Mile  Regional 
Center"  could  be  promoted,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Los  Angeles  environment  today. 

The  planners  recognize  that  to  "...facilitate  rapid  transit 
service. . .most  of  the  additional  population  should  be  concentrated 
In  proximity  to  the  Centers,"  where  the  stations  would  be. 
Looked  at  the  other  way,  we  can  say  that  where  the  stations 
are  located  is  where  the  development  will  be. 


5.     This  Is  the  connectlnc  1 Inkape ■ ■ . here  we  see  how  a  Los  Angeles 
Rapid'Line  is  interrelated  with  the  Wilshire  Plan.     As  we  have 
seen,  the  "Miracle  Mile"  Is  not     a  center;  1-.  Is  only  planned  :o 
become  one  in  the  wake  of  construction  of  a  rapid  transit  station 
there.     Now  look  at  the  asterisked  districts  In  section  3.  above. 
These  areas  on  Wilshlre  Boulevard— Westwood ,  Beverly  Hills  (west), 
and  "Wilshire  Center"  to  Downtown — are  actual  centers  and  certainly 
will  continue  to  be. 

With  the  "Miracle  Mile"  removed,  though,  there  Is  a  gaping  break 
in  any  "line"  drawn  from  Westwood  to  the  CBD  along  Wilshlre, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  map  below. 


Question — can  we  "connect  the  points"  In  a  better  manner  than  along 
Wilshlre  Boulevard? 

6.     In  the  beginning  of  this   essay,    I  stated  my  two  criteria 
for  what  I  think  is  "better."     The  first  Issue— "the  need  to  begin 
—  stressed  the  criterion  of  making  a  choice  which  will  achieve 
political  coalescence  and  allow  us  to  start  construction. 

The  second  criterion  is  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  both  the  new 
system  and  the  disruption  during  the  years  of  construction. 

These  two  criteria— "achievabillty"  '(speed  In  actually  getting 
started)  and  "impact"   (displacement  and  disruption,  damage  to 
aesthetics,  area  over-development)  are  "best"  whenever  there  Is 
more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter.     Using  these  criteria, 
look  first  at  a  rapid  line  on  Wilshire  and  then  at  an  alternative. 
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Alternatives  I  or  II 


"ACHIEVABILITy/SPEED  .  "IMPACT" 


POSITIVE 
ASPECTS 


NEGATIVE 
ASPECTS 


-Garners  political  support 
of  property  owners  around 
station  sites. 

-Gives  construction  Jobs. 
-Benefits  property  owners 
around  station  sites. 
-As  subway  under  Wilshlre, 
will  not  require  much  con- 
demnation of  homes. 

-Garners  opposition  from 
citizens  opposed  to  in- 
creased Wilshlre/Mlr.  Mile 
density . 

-Garners  opposition  from 
intra-reglonal  core  bus 
patrons  whose  service 
necessarily  will  be  re- 
duced as  Wilshlre  trains 
replace. 

-As  the  two  most  lengthy 
routes  under  Wilshlre, 
Alternatives  i  and  II 
will  be  the  costliest  and 
slowest  possible  to  com- 
plete. 

-As  the  costliest  alterna- 
tlve(s),  will  garner  op- 
position from  penurious  . 
citizens. 

-Reduces  low  density  residen- 
tial opportunities  by  spur- 
ring development. 
-As  the  most  lengthy  subway 
routes,  the  maximum  construc- 
tion disruption  will  be 
caused . 

'        THE  WESTSIDE  LUIE   .  .  . 
which  includes  Alternative  III 


"ACHIEVABILITYVSPEED  "I^;PACT" 


-Garners  support  from  citi- 
zens opposed  to  Increased 
density  and  congestion, 
-Garners  support  from  prop- 
erty owners  around  new 
station  sites . 
-As  the  shortest  alterna- 
tive, is  the  quickest  to 
build  and  begin  operating, 
(also  has  the  possibility 
of  elevated  sections... 
even  quicker  to  construct.) 
-As  a  clear  departure  from 
the  more  costly  alterna- 
tives, it  garners  the  sup- 
port of  the  penurious  who 
will  applaud  "economy  in 
government . " 

-Garners  support  from  intra- 
regional  core  bus  patrons 
whose  service  will  not  be 
so  drastically  impacted. 

— Provides  the  better, 
ultimate  connection  of 
the  west  to  the  CBD  (and 
to  the  Valley  &  Hollywood, 
and  vice-versa  ). 
-Gives  construction  Jobs. 
-Benefits  property  owners 
around  the  new  station  sites. 
-Since  it  utilizes  mostly 
subway,  or  available  rights- 
of-way,  will  require  little 
condemnation  of  homes. 
-Causes  less  construction 
disruption  because  it  is 
less  under-Wil shire  subway . 
-Fosters  needed  redevelop- 
ment In  an  area  (Holly- 
wood) both  in  need  and  also 
already  basically  commer- 
cial or  medium-high  density. 
(Hollywood ' s  "axis"  is  east- 
west  ;  only  Alt.  Ill  serves 

tniS    aXlo. I 

-Allows  more  economical 
mix  of  transit  modes,  using 
buses  in  the  short-haul 
Mid-Wilshire  (north  and  south 
of  the  Boulevard)  to  CBD 
"sub-corridor . " 
-Has  fewer  unfavorable 
aesthetic  Impacts  because 
it  follows  the  precedents 
of  the  routes  of  old,  es- 
tablished transit  lines. 

-Garners  opposition  from 
Wilshlre  property  owners 
who  now  won't  benefit. 

-Does  not  benefit  the  same 
property  owners  (the  ones 
around  certain  Wilshlre  sta- 
tion sites ) . 

-The  ultimate  connection  to 
the  west  might  use  (and 
therefore  need)  subsurface 
rights-of-ways  under  homes. 

••.     Because  of  the  Interrelationship  of  MBT  and  coimunlty  develop- 
ment, and  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  criteria  on  the  precedlne 
tHO  paces,  Alternative  III  seems  hl;:hly  preferable  to  el. her  of 
the  AlternatTTe  I  or  II  Mllshlre  Subways.   It  Is  the  alternative  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  city's  taxpayers,  the  city's  potential 
transit  patrons,  and  all  the  residents  and  transit  patrons  In 
'the  Miracle  Hlle  and  Mld-Wllshlre  sections  of  the  Regional  Core. 
Decision-makers  should  do  their  utmost  to  work  for  the  construction 
of  the  preferable  transit  alternative ...  rather  than  the  conventional 
"Wilshlre  Line." 


C .  Summary 

There  is  a  preferred,  ultimate  mass  rapid  transit  route  that  Is 
better  than  a  "Hllshlre  Line"  and  that  brings  sounder  development 
to  the  city  in  general  and  to  the  Wilshlre,  Fairfax,  and  Hollywood 
districts  In  particular.     That  alternative  Is  Alternative  111. 
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Conatcisi  of  tlje  Wnfteb  fttnten 

Aoult  of  )Kt|ite<tiilatllir< 
naetlnalon,  ;B.C.  2051  S 
HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

Z4TM  DIKTKICT,  CAl-irOttNh 

Auquat  2,  1979 


RECEIVED 

iu;i  1979 

S  C  K  T  D 
OFFICE  or 
MOB.  nopio  iKAnsir  ocn. 


Ma.  Morlee  T.  Coughlan 
OtT  As BO ci a tea 

Public  Participation  Conaultnnta 
21050  Wavevlew  Drive 
Toponga,  Collfornlo  90290 

Dear  K3-  Coughlan: 

I  very  much  approicatod  receiving  your  recent  letter  on  the 
proposed  Rapid  Transit  Starter  Lino  in  the  Wllahlre  Corridor  in 
Loa  Angeles.     From  my  review  of  this  prolect,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  service  to  the  community  thia  would  provide.  Its  potential 
contribution  to  revitalizing  downtown  Lob  Angeles,  and  Its  of foot 
on  surface  traffic. 

It  iB  my  hope  a  full  consonflua,  which  waa  apparently  evident 
in  the  public  hearings,  can  be  developed  on  a  particular  route. 
Additionally,  the  proposal  Is  fiscally  attractive  os  it  would  not 
require  any  additional  taxes. 

Should  this  proposed  mass  transit  line  be  formally  adopted  by 
LOB  Angelea,  1  stand  ready  to  join  with  other  civic  loaders  in 
supporting  all  necessary  grant  requests  from  umA. 

I  trust  this  letter  is  helpful,  and  look  forward  to  staying 
in  touch,    with  good  wishes,  I  am. 


HENRY  A.  WAXMAM 
Hcmbcr  of  Congress 


HAW:bwo 
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All  KlOUICtl  AOINO 


iDMUNo  a.  uowN  II 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS  AND  RECREATION 


OCT  10  197B 

U«h*rd  talth,  Oonmlty  rUimar 
OfriM  of  PUimliif  AMisUno*  (Um-12) 
Urban  Mam  Tr«ji«p*rUtlwi  AdalolstratloD 

MX)  7tb  stTMt,  a.  w. 

WashlnftoD  D.  0.     aC990  ^ 
Dmt  Hr.  Smith  I 

Got*  and  App«uU> 

Thank  70a  far  Uia  appartuDlty  to  lo—iut  «i  tba  faramaad  AoouMta. 

It  appaara  that,  Id  asoonUaoa  vlth  aur  prtviaua  undaratandljic,  mm  adaquatt 
lnrantorr  mt  aultural  valuas  In  th«  aora  atudj  araa  baa  baan  aespUad. 
SlaUarlj,  tha  dcHiuMnta  oonvaj  a  fanarally  aoBprahanalhla  plotor*  af 
antlolpatad  lapaota  an  aultural  Tmluao.    Th*  daU  aaaa  to  Indloat*  that, 
glvan  aartaln  aaauaptlona,  tb«  bond  tunnal  altamatlTaa  and  altaraatlvaa 
TU  .  XI  Blgbt  b«  laiiat  daatruotlva  t«  oultural  raaoureaa.    Zf  th«  daalpi 
•f  I  -  V  oeuld  fXailUj  altlgaU  anj  potantlallj  advcraa  affaota  at  aU 
point*  of  Burfao*  ar  naar  aurfaoa  ooutaot*  an  tna  aar*  p»rauaalTa  oaaa 
■Ight  ba  Hda.    AltarnatiTaa  ?n  -  II  vould  alao  hava  nob  to  raoa^ind 
thais  mm  far  aa  aultural  nluao  ara  aonoaraad. 

Tha  dlaouaalon  af  aubtarranaao  daptba  aaau  to  hava  foouaad  00  lavala 
•standing  froa  r«u«hlj  alxtj  down  to  two  hundrad  faat.    X  haTa  do  my  of 
knowing  If  thaaa  ara  roallatle  fisuraa.    If  tbay  do  indaad  raprvaei^- 
a«euratal7  tha  lUlta  af  andarfround  aotivltr,  thara  aif^t  ba  juatlfloation 
for  aontandlnf  that  tba  paaalbUltj  af  anoountarlng  archaologloal  vnluaa 
ia  alnljMl.    BowaTar,  I  aan  aaltjiar  afflra  nor  danj  tha  aoourao?  of  thia 
eontantlon.    Cartalnlj,  whara  station  parking,  powar  ooUaotleti  and 
diatrlbutlon  raqulraaanta,  aontrol  and  ooaaunloation  faoUltlaa,  tranaltioo 
araaa  to  fraawaja  and  oftnar  aaaa  tranalt  aodaa,  aalntananoa  and  atoraga 
faollltlaa,  and  othar  naadad  appurtananoas  oo«a  Into  play,  tba  prabablllty 
of  lapaota  baooaaa  graatar,  rapu^aaa  of  tdiloh  ayataB  la  utllaatalj  aalaotad. 
Id  my  opinion,  an  Important  faotor  ia  tba  dagraa  of  daalgn,  la.,  ralooatlo«, 
■edlfloatlon,  flaxlblllty  tha  varloua  eoepatlng  aiyataaM  afford. 

Tha  aart  atap,  aa  J  vndaratand  it,  will  ba  tha  aalaotlon  af  a  •orridor  an6/oT 
■jratan.    In  kaaplng  vlth  aarllar  undaratandinga ,  wa  antlolpata  that  an 
intanalTa  atud;  af  tha  aalaotad  eorridsr  bj  quallflad  profaaalonala  in  all 
approprlaia  diaolplinaa  wlU  ba  oooduotad  aa  a  pa<alitda  to  IdantlfjFlJig  all 
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Biebard  lidth 


RB,  aUgibla,  Md  jotantlally  •Uglbla  faloM  Uoatad  wltUD  tha  imdai^ 
taking**  araa  at  pat^tUl  anriranaantal  iiqaet.  I  will  not  eoMaot  an 
aoj  raoeaMndatlona  rapirdlng  altl^tioD  af  Upaota  aada  9o  far.  Tbtaa 
dataila  aan  U  addraaaad  at  tba  appreprUta  tlM. 

It  U  Titallj  ijaportaat  that  thla  Offloa  ba  arttndad  all  tba  eon»autlon 
opportunlUaa  wfaiab  wiaoo  fadaral  authoritlaa  raquira.    Bayond  that, 
it  would  ba  mott  balpful  and  la  tha  ling  run.  Boat  ampadltloua  for  tba 
ondartaking,  if  wa  oeuld  b*  fullj  intagratad  into  all  tba  eritloal  daoUlon 
yoUts  affaotlng  tha  traataaot  af  aultural  wluaa,    Thla  Bight  bagln  with  a 
dlaouaaioD  af  as  anroaeb  to  study      tba  Mlaatad  aorridor  and  who  wvuld 
b*  appraprlataly  qualifiad  ta  aamduot  it. 

n*a«a  foal  fraa  to  aonUet  Hana  Kraatabarg  af  my  staff  at  (916)  322-A70O 
if  jmx  baT«  may  ^ttlana  rapLrding  thaaa  eiwaata. 

■tnotraly, 

Br.  Ki^oi  UelloD 
Dr.  Koex  Mallaa 

•Uta  Biatorie  Praaamtion  Offiaar 
Offloa  af  Biatorio  Praaarfatian 


«ei    Patar  Broy,  ianior  FlaBnar 
Bapid  Tranalt  DapartMUt 
SORTD 

ltZ5  South  Main  Btraat 
Loa  Angola*    OA  9001? 
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E.       RESPONSES  TO  SUBSTANTIVE  COtft-lENTS 


In  ordsr  Co  respond  efficiently  and  in  a  consistent  manner  to  all  of 
the  individual  oral  and  written  comments  received,  it  was  necessary 
to  group  several  such  comments  into  common  points  of  concern.  These 
common  points  of  concern  are  defined  as  "substantive"  comments,  and 
for  each  such  comment  there  is  also  a  corresponding  substantive 
response ■ 

What  follows  is  a  "comment-response  package"  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  concise  statements  that  constitute  these  substantive  comments.  Be- 
low each  such  comment  is  a  set  of  references  which  consists  of  one  or 
more  written  or  oral  individual  comments  chat  apply  to  the  substantive 
one.    The  individual  written  comments  are  referenced  by  their  index 
number  (See  Section  "D") ,  and  the  oral  comments  are  referenced  by  ses- 
sion and  transcript  page  number  (See  Section  "C") . 


The  comment  responses  follow: 


Comment 


A  further  compavlaon  "i  Ve,  i,«.nc,  l,a  Brea  and  Fairfax 
alternatives  was  rcquo^i.  ,1.  Ii  r  thiiUBlu  by  some  persons 
that  the  Vermont  Altcniativn-  (111)  la  the  best  one  to  select. 


References 

Letters  5,  0,  7,  55,  57,  liO,  62,  U5,  70,  71,  72,  73,  70,  88 


Response 
Introduction 

Widespread  support  for  a  rail/bus  altemattvo  was  given  at 
the  recent  public  hearings  on  the  Reglonol  Core  Transit 
Alternatives.    There  was,  however,  some  disagreement  as 
to  which  rail  alternative  should  be  selected.  Tills 
discussion  presents  supplemental  data  on  Uie  alternotlve 
rail  alignments  to  aid  In  reaching  a  conclusion  on  the  matter. 

It  should  be  emptoslzed  tlal  In  detormhig  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  project  costs,  patronage,  population/employment 
density,  operating  efllclonoy,  environmental  Impacts,  [undmg, 
and  a  host  ol  other  Issues  were  studied. 


Centers 

In  Us  land  use  policy,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  IdentI- 
fled,  throughout  the  city,  a  number  of  centers  which  are  to  be 
developed  as  die  focal  points  of  concentrated  urban  activity. 
Further,  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  city  that  direct  and 
effective  mass  transit  access  to  these  centers  is  essential 
to  tlieir  complete  development. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  City's  land  use  policy  can 
be  found  m  Cliapter  V  of  the  Final  Alternatives  Analysis/ 
Environmental  Impact  Statenienl/Environniental  Impact  Report 
(AA/EIS/EIH).     The  matrix  shown  on  tile  next  page  identifies 
he  adopted  City  centers  which  are  direcUy  served  b,  each  rail 
alternative.     The  major  centers  are  divided  bito  siealf.canl 
and  disttact  sab-centers.     For  Example,  the  Miracle  Mile  Center 
is  divided  between  La  Brea  and  Fairfax,  both  major  focal 
points  of  activity.    See  Figure  1  for  a  map  of  the  centers 
identified. 


Rail  Alternatives  Served 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

Civic  Center 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Genera)  CBD 

X 

^ 

X 

X 

X 

Westlake 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

WIlBliIre  (Vernnonl) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

WdshJre  (WcBtern) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Miracle  Mile  (La  Urea) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Miracle  Mile  (Fairfax) 

X 

X 

East  l-Iollywood 

X 

HollywnocI  (Vine) 

X 

Hollywood  (La  Urea) 

X 

X 

X 

Univeraa!  City 

X 

X 

X 

Norrli  1  lollywood 

X 

X 

X 

Number  of  (Centers  Served 

9 

10 

8 

7 

7 

Examination  of  this  matrix  reveals  not  just  those  centers  served  but  also 
those  whicli  are  not  served.   Altcrnotive  I  does  not  serve  the  western  end 
of  the  Miracle  Mile  and  provides  only  limited  service  to  Hollywood.  Alterna- 
tive II  provides  limited  service  to  Hollywood.   Alternative  III,  though  it 
provides  l)etter  service  In  Hollywood,  does  not  serve  Wilshire  Center  or  the 
.  Miracle  Mile.   Alternative  IV  docs  not  serve  the  San  Fernando  Valley  nor 
tlie  western  end  of  the  Miracle  Mile,  and  provides  limited  service  to  Holly- 
wood.  Alternative  V  does  nor  serve  the  San  Fernando  Valley  nor  Hollywood. 
Tluis,  It  becomes  clear  diat  tlie  selection  of  any  particular  alternative  will 
necessarily  require  trade-offs  among  centers  and  communities  served. 


FIGURE  I 
ADOPTED  CITY  CENTERS 
IN  TI-IE  REGIONAL  CORE 


1. 

North  Central  Los  Angeles 

7. 

Miracle  Mile  (Fairfax) 

2. 

Central  Los  Angeles 

8. 

East  Hollywood 

3. 

Westlake 

9. 

Hollywood  (Vine) 

4. 

Wilshire  (Vermont) 

10. 

Hollywood  (La  Brea) 

5. 

Wilshire  (Western) 

11. 

Universal  City 

6. 

Miracle  Mile  (La  Brea) 

12. 

North  Hollywood 

SOURCE:  Concept  Los  Angeles,  Adopted  by  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  in  1974. 
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Centers  of  Interest 


The  Regional  Core  is  filled  with  many  centers  of  interest;  be  tliey 
public/recrearional  or  entertainment  facilities.  While  the  majority 
of  these  centers  are  listed  in  either  the  Final  AA/EIS/EIR  or  its 
Appendices,  some  of  tlie  more  notable  facilities  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  various  rail  alternatives  merit  more  discussion. 

A  major  concentration  of  medical  facilities  e>af  J.'"  .^Jft  l^oUywood. 

^Ser!iS^=i^£r;^rsf^^f.^^^^^^^^ 

m  is  the  only  rail  alternative  which  direcUy  serves  these  facilities. 


Another  major  medical  complex  in  the  Regional  Core  exists  at 
Cedars  Sinai  which  is  just  west  of  Fairfax. 

A  list  of  all  die  medical  centers  in  die  regional  core  was  compiled. 
There  are  24.  Alternative  11  would  serve  21  of  these  directly  or 
with  one  transfer  and  not  more  than  a  10  minute  bus  ride .  Alterna- 
tives m  and  1  would  serve  17  and  16  of  these  centers,  respectively. 

The  route  of  Alternative  111,  through  Hollywood,  would  best  serve 
die  many  movie  houses  and  theatres  along  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

There  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  cultural,  tourist  and  entertainment 
facilities  at  die  western  end  of  die  Miracle  Mile.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  Art  Museum,  Page  Museum,  and  Farmers  Market  can  only 
be  directly  served  by  Alternatives  II  and  V.  Alternative  II  additionally 
serves  CBS  Television  City  and  the  Farmers  Market. 

The  Hollywood  Bowl,  Universal  City  Studios  and  Universal  Amphitheatre 
are  regional  entertainment  centers.  Alternatives  I,  II  and  III  serve 
these  facilities.  Alternative  IV  only  serves  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 


Demographics 

Population  and  employment  densities  were  calculated  for  the  La  Brea, 
Fairfax  and  Vermont  rail  corridors  (Alternatives  I,  II  and  III,  respec- 
Svelv).  Densities  were  obtained  for  two  mile  bands  around  each 
alignment  from  Vermont  and  Wilshire  to  the  Hollyxvood  Bowl  (See 
Figure  2).  The  census  tract  blocked  out  is  not  Included  in  any  of  the 
3  alignments. 

1978  population  was  summed  by  census  tracts  using.  "Population, 
Housing  and  Acreage,"  a  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Department  docu- 
ment dited  October,  1978.  The  most  current  employment  data  was 
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FIGURE  2 


Alternative  I  (La  Brea)  ABCDEHIJ 
Alternadve  II  (Fairfax)  ABCDEFHJ 
Alternative  III  (Vermont)  ABGHJ 


obtained  from  tlie  County's  1973  Industrial,  Coinmerclal  Employ- 
ment Estlmaie  rile.    Cased  on  these  data  the  following  corridor 
densities  were  computed. 


Rail  Corridor  Demographic  Comparison 

ftjpulatlon  Employment 
Alternative   Density  Density 

Alternative  I  (l.a  lirt-n)         1 1 , 500/sq.  ml .      12 ,000/sq. ml . 

Alternative  II  (Fairfax)        11,500  11,500 

Alternative  III  (Vermont)      12,000  12,500 


The  computer  model  used  In  determining  die  patronage  used  a 
mediodology  which  analyzed  each  traffic  analysis  zone  in  die 
LARTS  region  to  determine  If  any  persons  from  that  zone  would 
use  the  18  mile  rail  system.    There  were  no  arbitrary  bound- 
aries or  cut  off  lines.    .Station  Influence  Areas  were  devised  to 
show  where  the  patrons  would  come  from  and  how  they  would 
arrive  (i.e.,  by  auto,  v/a\k,  bus,  etc.). 

The  following  data  was  excerpted  from  tlie  Demographic  Appendix, 

U.K. 

1976  ftjpulatlon  and  Employment  In  Station  Influence 
Areas  Between  the  Vermont/Wllshire  &  Las  Palmas/ 


Selma  Stations, 

Inclusive 

Alt.  1 

Alt.  II 

Alt.  Ill 

Population 

490,583 

494,592 

325,498 

Papulation  Density 

11,254 

10,282 

9,156 

Employment 

353,360 

,344. 120 

242,290 

Employment  Density 

8,106 

7,154 

6, 815 

It  can  be  seen  [hat  the  influence  areas  for  the  stations  In 
Alternatives  I  and  II  extend  over  more  area  and  serve 
signiflcnntiy  more  residents  and  employment  than  do  those  In 
Alternative  III. 


Transit  [Dependency 


Tlie  measures  of  transit  dependency  most  frequently  cited  are 
income  levels,  young  and  old  age,  pliysical  handicap  and  lack 
of  auto  availability.   Data  for  the  census  tracts  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  three  alternatives  in  the  Wilsh  ire/ Holly  wood 
area  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  This  table  indicates  that 
the  Vermont  alignment  shows  the  lowest  income  level,  while 
the  Fairfax  alignment  shows  the  highest  number  of  persons 
under  16,  over  65,  handicapped  and  auto  less  households. 


Measures  of  Transit  Dependency 


LaBrea(AIt.  I)        Fairfax  (Alt.  II)      Vermont  (Alt.  Ill) 


Average  median  U.272  10,951  8.334 

Family  Income 

fterscns  under  10,826  13.158  10.579 

16  years  old 

Persons  over  21, 564  32 , 034  17, 168 

65  years  old 

Handicapped  420  563  480 

Persons 

Autoless  18,377  23,714  22,593 

Households 


Source:   1970  Census.   From  the  Los  Angeles  County  Trans- 
portation Commission  Route  Selection  Report,  Dated 
Noven\ber  14,  1979. 


Current  Bus  Ridership 


current  bus  ridership  data  for  lines  which  opera  e  stt««= 
which  follow  the  various  rail  alignments  were  collected  as  another 
measure  of  corridor  comparison.  Average  weekday,  all-day  t^o- 
way  link  volumes  for  the  identified  street  segments  are  listed  below 
in  descending  order. 

Average  Weekday.  All-Day,  Two-Way 
 Linl<  Volumes  


Street 

Limits 

Link  Volume  Range    No.  1 

lus 

Wilshire 

Vermont- Fairfax 

18,000  - 

20,500 

3 

Vermont 

Wilshire-Sunset 

10,000  - 

18,000 

4 

Hollywood 

Hillhurst-La  Brea 

12,000  - 

16,500 

6 

Fairfax 

Wilshire-Sunset 

9,000  - 

10,000 

3 

La  Brea 

Wilshire-Sunset 

3,000  - 

3,500 

1 

This  table  shows  that  Wilshire  Boulevard  has  substantially  higher 
link  volumes  than  do  the  other  streets.  Vermont,  Hollywood  and 
Fairfax  are  quite  high  while  La  Brea  is  not  so  heavily  traveled. 

Another  measure  of  transit  activity  along  these  corridors  are  on 
and  off  movements  (boardings  and  alightlngs).  It  is  difficult  to  make 
a  relative  comparison  of  this  activity  as  each  street  has  many  stops 
and  the  on  and  off  activity  may  range  from  as  few  as 
as  five  thousand.  However,  to  provide  some  measure  of  distinction, 
average  on  and  off  movements  were  collected  at  only  the  major  inter- 
sections   (The  limits  for  the  street  segments  were  the  same  as  those 
Scribed  in  the  Link  Volume  Table,  above.)  Again,  the  data  Is  shown 
in  descending  order. 

Average  Daily  On  and  Off  Movements 
at  Major  Intersections  


Wilshire  2.™ 

Hollywood  2,000 

Fairfax  1.500 

Vermont  1,300 

La  Brea  500 

Again,  Wilshire  shows  a  very  high  level  of  on-off  movements  while 
il  Brea  shows  the  much  lower  level.  Hollywood  Fairfax  and  Ver- 
mont all  experience  substantial  transit  on-off  activity. 


Summary  and  Decision 


Alternalives  I,  n  and  lU  sol-vo  tho  hlBhost  numbor  o!  Loa  AngolOB 
Cltv  Centers,  with  Allornatlvo  II  (Fiililax)  diroclly  aorvinR  ho 
most  -  ten.    Tlie  Vormont  corridor  (Allornatlvo  UO  han  allBhtly 
atroneer  demographic  support  wltWn  ono  mile  of  each  aiilo  of 
that  line-  but  AltornaUvea  I  and  U  am  significantly  aUonsor  wlion 
their  larger  station  inlluonco  areas  are  consltlorod.  WilsMrii 
Boulevard  (Altornalivoa  I  and  11)  la  clearly  moro  alitnU  cant  In 
terms  of  current  trimslt  (bus)  activity,  and  service  to  Iranslt- 
deoendent  itrouDB  (i.e.  under  10,  over  65,  liandlcappod,  and 
SoTess  liouaeholds).    Alternative  lU  aorves  more  low  Income  groups. 

Based  on  the  faclora  considered  herein,  and  many  oilier  lastios 
wtilch  are  discussed  u,  tlUs  Final  AA/EIS/EIR,  the  SCRTD  Uoard 
adopted  Allernativo  II  as  lis  "Preferred  Altornalivo".     For  more 
detaUs  see  "RaUonale  for  Selection  of  AltornaUvo  II  as  the 
Preferred  Allernativo",  In  Ctapter  U,  Section  D  of  tWa  Report. 

Tho  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  lias  also  pro- 
oared  a  Report  entitled  "Regional  Core  Rapid  Transit  Route 
Selection  Report"  dated  November  14,   1979,  which  comparoa  lilo 
three  alternatives  diacuaaed  iiero,  and  recommends  the  aeloo  ion 
of  Alternative  U.    Copies  of  tlila  report  are  available  from  the 
Commission's  office. 
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2.  Comment 


The  Hollywood  Revltallzatlon  Committee  and  the  Hollywood  Chamber 
of  Commerce  und  oUiers  have  eufitjested  tlut  the  Btatlon  proposed 
in  Hollywood  alony  Alternatives  1  and  U  in  tho  vicinity  oi  Las  Palmas 
Avenue  and  Selma  Avenue  be  relocated  to  Cahuenya  Boulevard  and 
Hollywood  Boulevard.     The  Lob  Angeles  City  Council  asked  fiiat 
equal  consideration  be  given  to  those  locations. 

HeferonCB 

Letters  No.  5,  7,  9,  60,  58,  76' and  Oral  Testimony:  Mi'.  Sheldon 
Davldow,  See  a  ion  c,  p.  ji. 

Response  1(2 

1.  Background 

The  Hollywood  commercial  diatrlct  is  approximately  3  miles  long, 
extending  on  both  Hollywood  and  Sunset  Boulevards  from  Vermont 
Avenue  on  the  east  to  La  Breii  Avenue  on  the  west.    At  the  Vermont 
end  there  Is  a  very  large  medical  complex.    Most  of  the  movie- 
tolevlslon-muslc  Industry  In  Hollywood  Is  located  In  the  westerly 
portion  of  tills  commercial  strip.    There  are  legitimate  theati-e  and 
cinema  concenU-aUons  In  the  vicinity  of  both  Vine  Street  and  Higliland 
Avenue.   A  Broadway  Department  Store  is  located  at  Vine  Street  and 
aninU  retail  establishments  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  along  the 
line. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  adopted  the  Centers  Concept  for  Los 
Angeles  in  1974.    It  features  tlu-ee  centers.   One  Is  the  hospital  complex 
at  Vermont  Avenue;  the  second  is  tho  cast  Hollywood  commercial  core 
centered  on  Vino  Street;  and  Uie  third  Is  centered  o[i  Higliland  Avenue. 
Tills  concept  indicates  a  rapid  transit  line  from  the  south  under 
La  Brea  Avenue  with  a  ti*ansU  station  In  the  Higliland  Avenue  Center 
(vicinity  of  Higlilimd  and  Hollywood  Boulevard).    TiUs  concept  also 
features  an  auxllliary  east-west  transit  line  along  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard connecting  these  tliree  centers,  and  extending  both  east  and  west 
from  Hollywood. 

Holly^vood,  as  a  whole,  lias  experienced  a  general  decline  In  its  com- 
mercial and  residential  clinracter  over  the  past  twenty  to  tlilrty  years. 
Approximately  two  years  ago  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  officially  desig- 
nated the  Hollywood  Kevltallzallon  Committee,  worldng  in  close 
coordination  witli  tho  Hollywood  Clmmber  of  Commerce  to  begin 
efforts  lo  improve  Holl>'%vood  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
Several  federally  funded  housing  and  commercial  projects  have  been 
initiated  to  assist  In  tlUs  elfort. 
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2.  (continued) 


2.  Impacts 

A.  Length  of  LiJie 

To  move  the  station  from  I^s  Palmas  to  Cahuenga  would  re- 
quire an  additional  2,900  feet  of  tunnel  and  track. 

B.  Station  Location 

The  northerly  end  of  the  station  structure  would  be  located  just 
north  of  the  north  side  of  Hollywood  Blvd.  and  would  extend 
south  for  approximately  500  feet, 

C.  Cost 

To  construct  the  additional  2,900  feet  of  tunnel  and  track,  the 
escalated  capital  cost  would  be  approximately  $25  million. 

D.  Travel  Time 

The  additional  travel  time  added  by  the  additional  length  of 
timnel  would  be  approximately  30  seconds. 

E.  Patronage 

Since  Las  Palmas  and  Cahuenga  are  less  than  a  half  mile  apart, 
no  reliable  patronage  difference  can  be  estimated.     However,  one 
might  infer  from  the  fact  that  there  is  considerably  greater  bus 
boardings  and  alightings  and  somewhat  greater  density  of  population 
surrounding  the  Las  Palmas  location  that  the  ridership  at  Cahuenga 
might  be  somewhat  less  than  at  la.s  Palmas. 

As  mentioned  by  the  HoUywood  Chamber,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
large  portion  (about  60  percent)  of  the  arrivals  at  the  HoUywood 
station  would  be  from  the  east  and  west  of  the  station  via  feeder 
buses    and  therefore  it  would  appear  inconsequential  to  these 
passengers  whether  the  station  were  located  at  Las  Palmas  or  at 
Cahuenga. 

F.  Cultural- Historical 

The  Hollywood  Revitalization  Committee  staff  have  recently 
completed  a  review  of  buUdings  in  most  of  the  HoUywood  Core 
Area      There  are  a  number  of  significant  or  potentially  significant 
buildings  along  HoUywood  Blvd.  and  on  side  streets.     They  conclude 
the  least  impact  on  these  structures  would  be  caused  by  a  station 
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(continued) 


located  at  Cahuenga  Blvd.  centered  on  Selma  Avenue  midway 
between  Hollywood  Bowl  and  Sunset  Blvd.     There  are  buildings 
of  significance  along  HoUywood  Blvd.  both  at  Cahuenga  and 
Las  Palmas. 

G.    Joint  Development 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  HoUywood  Revitalization  Committee  to 
encourage  more  development  and  redevelopment  in  the  east 
HoUywood  commercial  core  centered  on  Vine  Street  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cahuenga.    These  include  one  new  hotel  complex 
announced  to  be  constructed  within  two  blocks  of  Cahuenga 
Boulevard,  and  plans  for  a  regional  shopping  center  for  which 
land  has  been  assembled.    The  Committee  feels  that  the  present 
level  of  development  in  the  Highland  Avenue  area  is  sufficient 
for  the  foreseeable  future  and  there  is  more  need  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Cahuenga-Vine  vicinity. 


There  are  significant  amounts  of  land  in  the  Cahuenga  vicinity 
with  surface  parking  and  low  rise  buUdings  and  thus  joint 
development  opportunities  should  be  considered  aa  good.  The 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  LasPalmas  and  Selma  (which  area  would 
be  redeveloped  as  a  result  of  a  transit  station  there)  is  the 
principar^jroblenVarea  in  HoUywood.     Thus  joint  development 
opportunities  should  be  considered  good  in  either  location. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Hollywood  is  essentiaUy  a  strip 
type  commercial  area  along  HoUywood  Blvd.  and  Sunset  Blvd. 
There  are  no  substantial  concentrations  of  buildings  or  activities 
in  any  one  particular  location  in  the  several  mile  long  strip 
type  core. 


H.    Traffic  Circulation 


The  current  daUy  traffic  volumes  were  developed  in  a  study  by 
Associated  Parking  Consultants  and  made  available  in  a  draft 
report  dated  July  9,  1979 


Street 


HoUywood  Blvd. 
Sunset  Blvd. 
Highland  Ave. 

(Near  HoUywood  Blvd.) 
Las  Palmas 

(2  blocks  E.  of  Highland) 

Vine  Street 

Cahuenga  Blvd.  (3  blocks 


E-W 
E-W 
N-S 


24  Hr.  Volume 
30,000-34,000 
46,000 

47,000-52,000 


Is  a  narrow  discontinuouB  local 
street  and  thus  no  estimates  are 
available. 


N-S 

  N-S 

W.  of  Vine  near  HoUywood  Blvd. ) 


19,000-28,000 
16,000-18,000 


2.  (continued) 


The  reason  an  Urban  Design  Consultant  proposed  the  station  on 
Las  Palmas  easterly  ol  Hlfililand  Avenue  was  to  avoid  the 
already  overcongested  intersection  of  Highland  and  HoUy^vood 
Blvd.     The  local  street  system  is  discontinuous  In  tins  immediate 
area' and  appropriate  changes  could  be  made  at  the  lime  ol 
construction  ol  the  station  to  provide  tor  traffic  circulation 
and  access.     StaUon  locations  shown  In  the  Draft  lleport  are 
not  exact  and  during  preliminary  engineering  various  conditions 
could  cause  minor  shifts. 


Wilcox  Avenue  and  Vino  Street  are  two  nearby  north-south 
arterials  which  could  be  used  as  alternatives  to  avoid  any 
traffic  slow  up  due  to  a  station  at  Cahuenga.     A  station  at  Las 
Palmas  would  not  adversely  effect  traffic  on  Highland. 


L     Employment  Cliaracteristics 


Block  level  employment  estimates  are  not  available  and  thus  no 
careful  study  can  be  made  of  which  station  might  serve  more 
employees.     However  some  general  comments  are  appropriate. 

Both  stations  are  located  within  census  tract  1907  wliioh  had 
(according  to  the  1973  ICE  file)  7,397  employees,    ine  Cahuenga 
station  would  be  about  1/2  mile  east  of  the  Las  Pafmas  station. 
In  revlewmg  the  census  tracts  to  the  east  and  west  of  this 
tract  we  find  that  they  have  very  similar  numbers  of  employees, 
about  3,000  on  either  side.     Keeping  in  mind  that  HoUywood  is 
essentially  a  3  mile  long  strip  commercial  area  it  becomes  even 
more  apparent  that  there  are  no  especially  large  concentrations 
of  employment  in  this  corridor. 


Residential  Characteristics 

In  exaniining  the  same  census  tracts  for  residential  cliaracter- 
istics as  the  employment  data  it  is  evident  that  the  Hollywood 
Las  Palmas  station  would  serve  directly  a  somewhat  greater 
number  of  residents,  IsTo. 

HoUvwood  Hollywood 

 Las  Palmas   Cahuenga  

CT  1901        4,752  CT  1902  6,792 

CT  1902        6,792  CT  1903.02  396 

CT  1907        2,833  CT  1906  2,210 

CT  1907  2,833 
Tot?  12,231 
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2.  (continued) 


A^ln  the  linear  nature  of  HoUywood,  with  the  excellent  feeder 
bus  service  along  both  Hollywood  and  Sunset  Boulevards  make 
such  a  micro-residential  evaluation  almost  meanmgless.  A 
majority  of  persons  Uving  in  the  HoUywood  community  who 
would  use  the  rapid  transit  system  can  be  expected  to  use  the 
feeder  bus  system  to  gel  to  the  station,  irrespecUve  of  its 
location. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  far  as  the  HoUywood  Community  Plan 
is  concerned,  it  does  not  recommend  a  particular  station  stop 
but  both  proposed  stations  are  in  the  "Regional  Center  which 
the  plan  designates  for  both  high  density  commercial  and 
residential  development.     The  Cahuenga  Station  is  closer  to 
both  the  federally  financed  Neighborhood  Strategy  Area  and  the 
HOME  Program  Housing  rehabUitation  projects  in  HoUywood, 
both  located  south  of  Sunset  Boulevard. 

K.    Bus  Patronage 

Current  Bus  Rldership  Information 

Five  different  bus  lines  operate  along  Hollywood  Blvd.  between 
Highland  and  Cahuenga  (RTD  lines  81,  85.  89,  91  and  436). 
For  these  five  bus  Unes  Uiere  are,  at  HoUywood  and  Highland, 
8,100  aU-day  on  and  off  movements,  while  at  HoUywood  and 
Cahuenga,  there  are  only  1,800. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  considerable  more 
on-off  activity  at  HoUywood  and  Vine  which  is  two  blocks  west 
of  Cahuenga.     At  that  location  the  dally  on  and  off  movement 
is  6  500  -  higher  than  Cahuenga,  but  stiU  lower  than  Highland. 


Summary  and  Decision 

Although  the  HoUywood/Cahuenga  location  does  not  show  a  noticeable 
advantage  over  the  Las  Palmas/Selma  location  in  terms  of  the 
quantitative  factors  considered,  the  SCRTD  Board  of  Directors  has 
determined    that  there  are  other  considerations  which  outweigh  this 
numerical  comparison.    Specif icaUy,  it  was  felt  that  the  revital- 
Ization  of  HoUywood  would  be  better  effechiated  by  relocation  of 
the  HoUywood/Las  Palmas  station  to  the  HoUywood/Cahuenga  location. 


Comment 


The  letter  from  the  U  A.  City  Council  suggests  deleUon  of  the 
rapid  transit  station  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 

Reference 

Lerrer  "9.  10,  41 

Response 

AUernatives  1,  11  and  III  travel  via  different  routes  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Central  Busmess  District  to  North  Hollywood.   Each  align- 
ment passes  through  the  Sama  Monica  Mountains  via  Cahuenga  Pass 
and  a  rapid  transit  station  has  been  shown  in  this  Final  Report  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl.   The  main  function  of  such  a  station 
would  be  to  provide  access  to  that  cultural,  entertainment  facility 
which  is  only  active  about  50  evenings  per  year. 

The  hilly,  local  geography,  which  surrounds  the  Bowl,  forms  a  barrier 
between  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  and  it  is 
a  low  density,  high  income,  residential  area. 

The  population  density  adjacent  to  the  station  is  quite  low,  only  2,300  per- 
sons per  square  mile  and  employment  is  only  480  employees  per  square 
mile.   Because  of  the  hilly  terrain  and  the  very  low  population  and 
employment  density,  there  is  no  bus  service  in  the  area  except  for 
trips  running  through  the  Cahuenga  Pass  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway.  The 
patronage  projections  indicate  a  very  low  station  volume  at  this  location. 
The  24-hour,  average  weekday  station  volume  for  the  Hollywood  Bowl  was 
forecast  to  be  approximately  5,000  persons.  TTiis  volume  is  well  below  the 
range  of  15  to  67  thousand  that  is  projected  for  other  stations  along  the  route. 

Two  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  a  station  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
are:  (1)  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  park-and-ride  station  and  (2)  that 
it  would  provide  improved  service  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  itself. 

While  the  existence  of  3,600  parking  spaces  at  the  Bowl  would  ordi- 
narily make  the  site  an  attractive  candidate  for  a  park-and-ride  station, 
the  mode  split  analysis  shows  a  demand  for  no  more  than  200  spaces. 
Park-and-ride  trips  originating  from  the  Valley  would  logically  and 
preferably  be  intercepted  at  the  Universal  City  and  North  Hollywood 
Stations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  station  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  would  improve 
access  to  that  entertainment  facility.  The  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  improved  service,  just  for  this  facility,  can  justify  us  capital 
and  operating  cost. 


(Cont'd) 


The  Hollywood  Bowl  is  an  18,000  seat,  open  air,  musical  amphi- 
thearre  --  the  summer  home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Riilliarmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra.   The  season  runs  from  July  through  September, 
operating  four  nights  weekly  with  approximately  45  to  50  total  per- 
formances. The  average  nightly  attendance  Is  approximately  10,000. 
of  which  about  2,000  or  20%  now  arrive  aboard  SCRTD  and  other 
private  buses.  While  the  Starter  Line  could  be  expected  to  provide 
transportadon  for  many  of  these  people  and  some  additional  auto 
travelers  as  well,  Hollywood  Bowl  patrons  come  from  all  over  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Under  contract  with  the  Philharmonic,  special  SCRTD  bus  service 
is  provided  (about  30  round  trips)  from  locations  in  Hollywood, 
Westwood,  Universal  City,  Pasadena,  Torrance,  Carson,  Westchester, 
Northridge  and  Long  Beach,  SCRTD  is  reimbursed  the  full  cost  of 
this  service  by  the  Hiilharmonic,  net  of  fare  revenues. 

The  total  estimated,  capital  cost  of  a  Hollywood  Bowl  Station  could 
be  in  excess  of  $30  million  in  escalated  dollars. 

Decision 

In  view  of  its  providing  transit  service  to  a  major  county  cultural, 
entertainment  facility,  the  SCRTD  Board  agreed  to  retain  this  station, 
as  a  special  purpose  facility,  to  be  operated  during  Hollywood  Bowl 
events- 


4.  Comment 


Many  proposals  were  made  to  extend  the  rail  rapid  transit  system 
outside  the  original  regional  core  study  area. 

Reference 

Letters  12,  33,  42,  44,  61,  63,  84,  67,  69,  78,  79 
Oral  Teetimony:  Mr.  Steven  Morris,  Session  A,  p    42-  Dr  A 
Falick,  Session  A,  p.  38;  M.  Wlnegar,  Session  B,  p.  35- 
Mr.  Pompa.  Session  E,  p,  57.  ' 

Response 

Greatest  need  for  fixed  guideway  rapid  transit  service  lias  repeat- 
edly been  found  (by  numerous  previous  reports  made  for  Los 
Angeles)  to  be  In  the  Regional  Core  Area  within  which  the  U  S 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  December  1976,  authorized  the' 
District  to  study  possible  alternative  solutions. 

We  weU  realize  that  some  extensions  are  needed,  but  a  start 
must  be  made  and  available  funding  should  first  be  used  for  the 
mitial  segment.     Extensions  mil  foUow  as  demand  is  generated 
and  fundmg  becomes  available.     TTie  ability  to  extend  will,  without 
any  doubt,  be  provided  for  in  the  design  of  the  initial  line 


Comment 

Cut  in  half  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  for  construction  from  six 
years  to  three  years. 

Reference 

Letters  54,  40,  41,  42 

Oral  Testimony:  Dr.  Falick,  Session  A,  p.  34  and  Session  F, 
p.  38  and  Dave  Waters,  Session  F.  p,  53. 

Response 

The  existing  environmental  impact  laws  and  other  institutional 
requirements  will  not  allow  acceleration  of  construction.   If  all 
these  requirements  were  relaxed,  we  could  accelerate  construction 
by  about  2  years  (i.  e. ,  from  raid  '88  to  mid  '86).   Session  F-12 
p.  40). 


Comment 


It  is  proposed  that  the  downtown  section  of  the  Rail  Starter  Line 
consist  of  a  loop  subway,  instead  of  the  present  alignment  via  Broad- 
way and  7th  Streets.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  eastern  leg  of 
this  loop  be  on  Spring  Street,  the  western  leg  on  Flower  Street, 
the  southern  leg  on  7th  Street  and  the  northern  leg  on  1st  or  2nd 
Street. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  40,  41 

Dr.  Falick,  Session  A,  p.  36  and  Session  F. .  p.  38;  Mr.  Dave 
Waters,  Session  A,  p.  53;  and  Mr.  Stan  Hart,  Session  F,  p.  28. 

Response 

1.  This  use  of  a  loop  would  meaji  the  initiation  of  a  new  line  to  serve 
South  Central  Ivos  Angeles  and  while  we  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  line  -  it  would  mean  starting  an  entirely  new 
project  for  which  we  do  not  have  authorization  nor  funding. 

2.  Assuming  a  double  track  subway,  with  a  Y-connection  at  1st  and 
Spring,  as  shown  in  proposed  plan  in  Figure  2,  and  an  over- 
under  tunnel  and  station  arrangement  at  7th  and  Flower  {as  shown 
m  Figure  I),  the  loop  involves,  in  effect,  operating  two  lines  on 
the  same  track.    The  minimum  practical  headway  for  operating 
rail  systems  is  two  minutes.   So  a  loop  configuration  would  mean 
the  closest  headway  on  each  line  beyond  the  loop  would  be  4 
minutes.   If  three  lines  used  the  loop  that  would  increase  to  6 
minutes  on  each  line  beyond  the  loop.    This  is  not  satisfactory  as 
due  to  passenger  volume,  we  must  be  able  to  operate  all  the  way  ' 
out  Wilshire  on  a  2  minute  minimum  headway  in  the  future. 

3.  The  Y- junctions  would  involve  train  margins  at  grade  and  any 
delay  on  one  branch  could  adversely  effect  the  other  line. 

4.  A  loop  would  duplicate,  to  some  extent,  the  proposed  DPM. 
However,  if  it  should  not  be  implemented,  then  a  further  analysis 
of  the  best  location  for  the  South  Central/Eagle  Rock  Line  (i  e 
alongside  the  Wilshire  Line  on  Broadway,  or  on  Flower  and '  " ' 
1st  Streets)  should  be  made. 

5.  Loop  service  would  reduce  the  need  for  transferring  but  at  the 
expense  of  capacity  which  means  longer  minimum  headways  on 
the  lines  involved  in  the  loop. 

6.  For  through  passengers,  the  time  to  go  around  the  loop  may 
exceed  the  time  it  would  take  to  get  off  and  transfer  to  a 
separate  line. 


(continued) 

SprijiK  Street  Alienment  for  Loop  Subway  vs.  the  Broadway  Alignment 

The  Spring  Street  leg  has  some  advantages  from  the  joint  develop- 
ment aspect.     However,  there  are  certain  other  advantages  to 
locating  the  line  on  Broadway.    These  are  discussed  as  follows: 

Re;  Spring  Street  Alignment 

(1)  There  are  more  potential  joint  development  opportunities 
along  Spring  Street  between  First  Street  and  Seventh  Street 
than  along  Broadway. 

a.     There  are  more  parcels  of  land  used  for  surface 
parking  than  on  Broadway. 

b  There  are  more  vacant  or  substantiaUy  vacant  office 
buildings  along  Spring  Street  in  this  vicinity  than  on 
Broadway. 

(2)  The  Community  Redevelopment  Agency  has  been  developing  a 
plan  tor  the  revitalization  of  Spring  Street,  but  no  definite 
plans  have  yet  been  announced.     Spring  Street  appears  to  need 
more  assistance  than  Broadway  since  many  financial  and  bank- 
ing offices  have  moved  to  the  west  side  of  downtown,  leavmg 

a  lot  of  vacant  buildings. 

(3)  A  station  between  5th  and  6th  on  Spring  Street  would  provide 
good  access  to  Broadway  through  the  Arcade  Building. 

Re;    Broadway  Alignment 

(1)  There  is  substantiaUy  more  active  commercial  activity  along 
Broadway. 

(2)  There  is  substantial  "loft"  space  along  Broadway.    There  Is 
very  lltUe  along  Spring  Street.    These  lofts  could  be  used  for 
secondary  actlvlUes,  and  may  offer  some  joint  development 
potenUal,  but  not  of  the  level  as  the  office  space  along  Spring 
Street,  according  to  the  Community  Redevelopment  Agency. 

(3)  There  was  a  recent  proposal  developed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Engineer  to  create  a  "bus  maU"  along  Broadway  between 
Second  Street  and  Ninth  Street.  The  Idea  has  been  dropped 
lor  the  present  time.  It  may  be  revived  at  some  time  in  the 
future  No  such  proposal  has  been  made  for  Spring  Street  as 
It  Is  a  one  way  street  paired  with  Main  Street.  Should  it  be 
revived    It  would  present  an  excellent  transportation  interface. 


(continued) 


(4)   There  are  many  more  persons  who  use  the  bus  lines  on 
Broadway  as  Indicated  in  the  link  volume  study  at  5th  and 
Broadway  and  5th  and  Spring.    SprUig  Street  has  a  contra- 
flow bus  lane  on  It. 


Broadway       Spring  Street 

Volumes  of  Bus  27,106  14,195 

Passengers  passing  5th 
Street  on  RTD  Bus  Lines 
In  one  day. 


Conclusion 


This  assessment  Indicates  that  Uie  alignment  along  Broadway  would 
best  serve  both  the  transit  needs  of  Uie  area  and  the  development 
potential  along  Spring  Street, 


Comment 


A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Rapid  Transit  System  accomodate 
bicycles. 


Reference 

Letter  56,  Oral  Testimony  by  Glen  Bailey,  Session  A,  P.  54 


Response 

This  is  a  design  detail  that  will  be  evaluated  during  preliminary 
engineering. 


Comment 

Several  suggestions  were  made  to  insure  fu!I  accessibility  of 
the  rapid  transit  system  to  the  handicapped. 


Reference 

Letter  No.  20.  43 

Oral  testimony,  Dennis  Cannon,  Session  A,  P.  60 


Response 

A  statement  to  this  effect,  has  been  Included  on  page  11-13, 
Chapter  n  of  the  Report.    To  the  extent  possible  and  in 
accordance  with  Federal  Law,  Preliminary  Engineering  will 
assure  full  system  accessibility  for  the  handicapped. 


Comment 

Since  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  transit  stations 
will  increase  because  of  this  system,  have  those  property  owners 
contribute  towards  paying  for  the  system. 

Reference 

Oral  Testimony;  Mr.  Art  Schneider,  Session  B,  P.  59'  Mr  Ken 
Gregory,  Session  F,  p.  20. 

Response 

ThiB  Final  Heport  eipiored  Joint  Development/Value  Capture 
posslbilitieB  at  considerable  length.     (See    Chapter  VI). 

In  this  regard  every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  some  revenue 
to  assist  in  defraying  some  of  the  system  cost.  This  matter  will 
be  considered  in  Preliminary  Engineering  during  the  finalization  of 
the  construction  financing. 


Comment 


Many  persons  suggested  that  the  feeder  bus  service  should  be 
well  organized  and  adequate  to  do  the  job  necessary. 

Reference 

Oral  Testimony:    Mr.  Ken  Gregory,  Session  F,  p.  20; 
Mr.  Glen  Bailey.  Session  A,  p.  54. 

Response 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  several  sections 
of  this  Final  Heport.     Our  bus  operation  cost  estimates  for  each 
alternative  are  based  on  the  cost  of  re-routed  bus  lines  to 
serve  the  stations.    The  feeder  bus  service  plans  will  be 
further  refined  during  preliminary  engineering. 


Comment 

Is  this  system  safe  from  earthquake  damage? 


References 

Mr.  Greg  Roberts,  Session  B,  p. 48;  Ms.  Riyllis  Roberts,  Session 
B,  p. 57;  Mr.  David  B.  Leary,  Session  D,  p. 68. 


Response 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  report  and  in  Appendix 
11. A.,  Part  3.   It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  District's  special  consultants, 
Lindvall,  Richter  and  Associates,  that  one  is  safer  in  deep  tunnels  than 
in  structures  on  or  above  the  ground  surfaces. 


Comment 

How  is  East  Los  Angeles  served  by  the  Starter  Line? 


Reference 

Ms.  Toni  Rini,  Session  E,  p. 39 


Response 

East  Los  Angeles,  at  present,  lias  excellent  bus  service  into  the 
CBD  and  this  will  permit  residents  of  Ease  Los  Angeles  to  board 
the  rapid  transit  line  and  have  much  improved  access  to  jobs  and 
shops  and  public  attractions  along  the  Wilshire  Corridor,  Hollywood 
and  North  Hollywood. 


Comments 

Use  a  Personal  Rapid  Transit  System  (PRT)  instead  of  conven- 
tional rail. 


Reference 

Mr.  Michael  Clements,  Session  F,  p.  46 


Response 

In  the  1973-74  report  recommending  a  145  mile  rapid  transit 
network,  we  retained  a  consultant  to  review  all  transit  tech- 
nology.   PRT  and  all  other  known  system  proposals,  were 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention.    The  conclusion  was  that 
other  Chan  the  type  of  rail  rapid  transit  that  has  been  proven 
in  New  York,  Chicago,   Riiladelphia,  Toronto,  and  most  other 
major  cities  of  the  world,  no  other  system  has  yet  passed 
the  test  of  time  --  they  are  all  "experimental"  and  a  period 
of  10  years  or  so  would  be  required  to  construct  and  adequately 
test  any  of  them  under  heavy  passenger  load  conditions.  There- 
fore, the  mode  to  use  for  immediate  implementation  is  a  regular, 
large  car,  rail  rapid  transit. 


L4.  Comment 


Provide  for  easy  distribution  throughout  the  CBD  by  Rsdways. 
Moving  Sidewalks,  etc. 

Reference 

Mr.  Ken  Gregory,  Seaelon  F,  p.  21 


Response 

With  the  exception  of  Bunker  Hill  area,  most  major  Job  centers  in 
the  CBD  are  within  1/4  miles  (1320'  or  2  long  blocks)  of  one  of 
the  3  stations  proposed  in  the  CBD.    The  City's  proposed  Downtown 
People  Mover  will  provide  additional,  and  even  shorter  access  up 
and  down  the  westerly  side  of  the  CBD.    If  the  DPM  does  not 
become  a  reality,  a  line  to  serve  South  Central  Los  Angeles  could 
be  brought  up  by  the  Convention  Center  along  Flower  Street  with 
stations  at  7th  and  2nd,  thence  east  on  1st  Street  to  Ovic  Center 
and  Union  Station. 


The  City  of  San  Fernando  does  not  favor  any  rapid  transit  project 
that  uses  gas  tax  revenues  that  are  allocated  to  cities. 


Reference: 
Letter  No.  22 


Response 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  of  the  gas  tax  funds  which  go  to  cities. 
But,  over  60%  of  voters  in  the  entire  county  in  June,  1974,  voted 
to  authorize  the  use  of  up  to  25%  of  this  area's  gas  tax  funds  for 
rapid  transit.  We  are  asking  only  for  the  allocation  of  the  state's 
share  of  these  funds  --  not  the  shares  which  are  allocated  to  the 
County  nor  to  the  cities  in  the  County. 


-lU 


Commenc 


Since  some  Flood  Control  projects  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed rail  Une,  a  careful  environmental  impact  study  should  be 
made. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  10 


Response 

During  preparation  of  the  Alternatives  Analysis  and  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  Report,  evaluation  of  the  impacts  of  the  pro- 
posed project  on  all  existing  public  utilities,  including  the  storm 
drain  system,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  existing  utility  systems 
was  a  matter  of  important  consideration.    Tlie  City  of  Los  Angeles 
Engineering  Department  reviewed  all  major  underground  utilities 
and  prepared  139  reproducible  maps  covering  the  alternative 
alignments.    These  maps  identify  the  existing  utihfies  and  show 
their  recorded  locations  in  plan  and  elevation.    These  are  in  the 
files  of  the  District's  Rapid  Transit  Department. 

Information  on  utilities  was  used  in  preparing  cost  estimates  for 
the  alternative  alignments  and  the  various  configurations  and  mediods 
of  construction  which  were  evaluated.    Documentation  of  the  cost 
estimates  for  utilities  is  found  in  the  capital  cost  estimates  of  the 
report  and  most  significantly  in  die  special  stiJdy  on  a  Cut-and- 
Cover  cost  estimate  for  Alternative  -  Route  IL  prepared  by 
Jacobs  Associates,  dated  April  1979,  and  available  at  the  SCRTD 
offices. 

Special  reference  to  storm  water  run-off  and  storm  drains  is  made 
under  Appendix  II.  G.  -  Utility  Systems,  Storm  Water  Run-Off, 
Appendix  111,  Part  B.  U  -  Utilities,  as  part  of  discussion  of  station 
design,  and  the  Report,  pages  IV-32.  IV-33,  and  VlIM,  discussion 
of  cut-and-cover  construction. 

All  of  the  above  referenced  work  has  been  done  as  part  of  the 
Alternatives  Analysis  and  Environment  Impact  Statement/Report 
and  no  unusually  serious  or  difficult  problems  have  been  found  . 

Upon  the  initiation  of  preliminary  engineering  on  the  preferred 
alternative  11,  all  possible  conflicts  with  storm  drains  and  other 
public  utility  systems  will  be  analyzed  in  derail.    Where  conflicts 
do  occur,  problems  will  be  resolved  directly  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  utility  involved.    It  is  recognized  that  costs  incurred  in 
resolving  such  conflicts  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  project  cost. 


Comment 


Use  buses  for  transportation  wherever  possible  because  they  offer 
greater  flexibilities  in  accomodating  daily  fluctuations  of  rider- 
ship. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  20 


Response 

Daily  fluctuations  in  ridership  are  best  accommodated  by  rail 
systems,  not  buses,  because  vrith  rail,  additional  ridership  Is 
accommodated  simply  by  adding  cars  to  trains,  without  adding 
any  operators.    Widi  buses,  not  only  are  additional  vehicles 
required,  but  additional  operators  also.    In  addition  to  the 
obtaining  and  training  of  bus  operators,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  operating  labor  accounts  for  80%  of  tiransit  operating  costs. 


Comment 

Use  buses  wherever  possible  because  they  are  not  major  targets 
of  vandalism  as  subways  are. 

Reference 

Letter  20 

Response 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  new  subway  systems  are  not  faced 
witii  high  incident  rates  of  vandalism  because  of  adequate  Ughtmg  and 
security  measures.     ActuaUy,  we  find,  based  on  our  own  exper- 
ience   as  well  as  that  of  other  transit  properties  who  operate  both 
buses  and  raU  rapid  transit,  that  subway  stations  are  perceived 
to  be  safer  than  the  streets.     A  poorly  lighted  lonely  bus  stop  is 
more  lilcely  to  attract  unlawful  activity  than  a  well  designed  and 
lighted  station,  which  the  station  attendant  can  monitor  by  T.  V. 
cameras.     Buses  are  most  certainly  subject  to  vandalism  as  we 
know  from  experience. 


19.  Comment 


Use  buses  wherev^er  possible  because  they  offer  greater  flexibility 
in  serving  population  distribution  changes. 

Reference 

Letter  20 

Response 

Rail  rapid  transit  is  most  efficient  in  high  volume  corridors  - 
which  is  where  it  is  proposed.     But  to  be  most  effective  it  must 
operate  in  concert  with  a  good  feeder  bus  system,     A  rail 
system  tends  to  reduce  urban  sprawl  and  make  the  heart  of 
the  region  more  attractive.     It  is  very  costly  to  operate  bus 
service  in  the  outlying  areas  because  of  low  patronage. 


21,  Comment 

Continue  the  El  Monte  Busway  on  Interstate  10  to  the  end  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Freeway 

Reference 

Letter  20 

Response 

There  is  no  exclusive  right  of  way  for  buses  on  the  Santa  Monica 
Freeway.     Such  a  proposal  would  not  be  able  to  serve  many 
passengers  whose  destinations  are  on  Wilshire,  not  on  the  Santa 
Monica  Freeway. 


20.  Comment 

Use  improved  buses  in  the  regional  core  to  accommodate  the 
crowds.     Other  cities  are  doing  this. 

Reference 

Letter  20 

Response 

Our  buses  in  the  Regional  Core  -  especially  those  paralleling 
Wilsliire  are  already  carrying  "crush  loads"  and  people  are 
being  passed  by  fully  loaded  buses.       Bus  lines  on  Wilshire, 
Olympic  and  Third  are  carrying  more  riders  than  the  entire 
BART  rail  system  -  but  their  capacity  has  about  been  reached 
and  the  annual  operating  cost  is  much  higher  with  All-Bus 
service  than  it  will  be  with  a  combination  of  trunkline  Rapid 
Transit  and  Feeder  Buses.    District  staff  members  have  inspected 
high  capacity  buses  and  equipment  in  Germany  and  the  District 
has  bought  and  is  trying  some  of  these  type  of  buses. 


22.  Comment 

Buses  should  have  the  right  of  way  on  streets  so  that  cars 
would  not  have  priority. 

Reference 

Letter  20 

Response 

The  District  and  the  City  are  planning  to  try  such  a  system  on 
Ventura  Boulevard,  where  buses  will  pre-empt  traffic  signals. 

A  successful  implementation  of  this  system  would  enable  its 

application  in  other  SCRTD  service  areas. 
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Comment 


The  Executive  Summary  should  have  delineated  the  boundaries 
of  the  Regional  Core. 

Reference 

Letter  20 

Response 

The  Executive  Summary's  purpose  was  to  briefly  present  the 
results  of  the  Alternatives  Analysis;  the  details  are  in  the  Final 
Report  and  its  four  volumes  of  Appendices. 


Comment 

It  is  questionable  to  assume  that  buses  can  carry  as  many  people  as 
subways.    (See  Alternative  I  and  VI.    They  have  the  same  patronage. ) 

Reference 

Letter  20,  58 

Response 

Equal  ridership  was  arbitrarily  assigned  to  Alternative  VI  in 
order  to  obtain  and  compare  operating  costs  between  a  bus 
(Alt.  VI)  and  a  rail  system  (Alt.  I),  on  an  equal  basis.  The 
capital  cost  for  Alternative  VI  was  high  and  the  operating 
costs  for  Alt.  VI  are  greater  than  for  Alt.  I. 


Comment 


The  patronage  on  the  "status  quo"  Alternative  is  low.  More 
people  than  that  use  the  buses. 

Reference 

Letter  20 

Response 

The  patronage  estimates  for  the  Null  Alternative  (XI)  were  based 
on  the  actual  ridership  counts  on  the  SCRTD  Bus  System.  This 
data  is  maintained  and  up-dated  by  the  Service  Analysis  Depart- 
ment of  SCRTD.     Details  on  patronage  analysis  are  provided  in 
Chapter  III  and  Appendix  I  of  this  report. 


Comment 

Ridership  projections  were  low.  This  makes  the  bus  alternatives 
look  more  uneconomic  than  they  should  be. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  20 


Response 

The  more  buses  that  are  operated,  the  greater  the  subsidy  required. 
Bus  fares  currently  pay  about  43%  of  the  bus  operating  cost.  It  will 
be  far  more  costly  to  continue  with  an  AU-Bus  system. 


27.  Comment 


Trains  are  less  energy  efficient  than  buses,  particularly  wiien  high 
transmission  losses  are  considered. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  20 


Responses 

Electric  trains  require  propulsion  power  only  when  moving.  Bus 
engines  idle  when  Che  bus  is  standing.    Transmission  losses  would 
not  offset  the  increased  efficiency  of  electi'ic  motors  over  com- 
bustion engines,  particularly  as  applied  per  passenger  mile. 


28.  Comment 

Electric  power  causes  pollution  at  the  source  of  its  generation 
and  causes  as  much  pollution  as  buses  do. 


Reference 
Letter  20 


Response 

Electric  power  is  not  limited  to  petroleum  or  coal  products,  and 
can  be  generated  using  hydro,  solar  or  nuclear  sources.     A  sub- 
stantial amount  of  local  power  comes  from  hydi'o  plants  now.  It 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  electric  power  plants  are  located 
well  outside  the  CBD,  where  pollution  is  most  concentrated. 
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29.  Comment 


Improvements  in  bus  design  will  reduce  the  energy  needed  and 
pollution  caused  by  future  buses. 


Reference 
Letter  20 


Response 

The  bus  procurement  future  does  not  Indicate  that  any  design 
improvements  can  be  expected  that  would  materially  reduce  dlesel 
consumption  and  air  pollution  in  tlie  future. 


30.  Comment 

1:  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  really  safer  to  be  in  a  tunnel  in  an 
earthquake  then  traveling  in  a  reserved  bus  lane  on  streets  and 
freeways. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  20 


Response 

We  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  a  tunnel  collapsing  as  the  result 
of  an  earthquake;  but  quakes  have  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  many 
above  ground  structures.   When  tlie  Sylmar  eartliquake  struck,  men 
working  In  the  Sylmar  tunnel  discovered  that,  at  the  end  of  their 
shift,  the  tunnel,  including  machinery,  had  shifted  several  feet. 
They  were  not  even  aware  the  quake  had  taken  place. 


Comment 


The  Executive  Director  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
suggests  that  an  additional  station  be  constructed  at  Wllshire 
Boulevard  and  South  Witmer  Avenue  or  Lucas  Avenue. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  59 


Response 

Station  locations  were  selected  to  coincide  with  major  cross  streets, 
GO  as  to'provide  adequate  feeder  bus  interface.   This  would  not  be 
possible  at  both  Witmer  or  Lucas  Avenues,  since  neither  of  them 
are  major  cross  streets. 

Also,  there  are  some  engineering  and  alignment  problems  associated 
with  this  suggestion.   Specifically,  it  appears  impractical  to  bend  die 
alignment  to  fit  tlie  station  at  Witmer,  (as  it  enters  or  leaves  the  CBD 
on  7th  Street)  without  ending  up  with  reverse  curves,  which  would 
restrict  the  operating  speed. 

Although  it  would  require  a  bus  transfer  for  most  passengers  to  get 
off  either  at  Flower  or  Alvarado  Street  to  reach  the  Good  Samaritan  ^ 
Hospital,  it  is  a  short  ride  and  adequate  local  bus  service  along 
Wllshire  will  continue  to  be  provided.   Witmer  Avenue  is  approximately 
3,000  feet  from  either  tlie  Alvarado  or  the  7th/Flower  stations. 


Comment 


Why  is  there  no  station  at  Crenshaw  Boulevard  and  Wilshire 
Boulevard? 


Reference 
Letter  No.  29 


Response 

A  station  at  Wilshire/ Crenshaw  would  provide  accessibility  to  the 
areas  served  by  Crenshaw  Boulevard,  south  of  Wilshire.  This 
area  has  a  high  transit  dependent  minority  population.   Bus  line 
85  serving  this  area  carries  about  27,000  daily  boardings,  one  of 
the  heavier  lines  in  the  SCRTD  bus  system. 

A  station  here  would  be  within  the  Wilshire  "Park  Mile"  area, 
identified  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  low  density  development 
and  the  community  may  request  that  the  station  be  planned  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  encourage  surrounding  development. 


Decision 

Based  on  the  above  considerations,  the  SCRTD  Board  decided  to  add 
a  station  at  Crenshaw/Wilshire. 


33.  Comment 


A  proposal  has  been  made  to  eliminate  the  proposed  station  at 
Hauser  Boulevard. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  9,  40 

Response 

A  rc  haeological/Paleontological 

The  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Clay  A.  Singer  of  the  Archaeological 
Resource  Management  Corp.  identified  the  La  Brea  fossil  deposits 
as  perhaps  the  most  important  area  of  significance  for  archaeol- 
ogists and  historians.     Mr,  Raymond  L,  Bernor,  Vertebrate 
Paleontologist  also  identified  the  Rancho  La  Brea  as  one  of  Los 
Angeles'  most  valuable  prehistorical  monuments.     He  also  con- 
cludes that  stations  along  Wilshire  Boulevard  may  disturb  part 
of  the  La  Brea  deposit.     Furthermore  the  maximum  depth  of  the 
La  Brea  fossil  horizon  is  around  55  feet. 

Assuming  that  no  station  were  constructed  at  Hauser,  it  would 

seem  that  using  the  gravity  assist  (dip)  profile,  that  the  rail  tunnel 

under  Wilshire  Boulevard  could  be  substantially  below  the  55  foot 

depth  at  this  location  and  thus  no  damage  to  arcliaeological  and 

paleontological  artifacts  would  be  expected.     Dr.  William  A.  Akersten. 

Curator  of  the  Rancho  La  Brea  George  C.  Page  Museum,  indicates 

the  same  conclusions  in  his  letter  of  August  13,  1979.  {See  Letter  No.  45). 

Patronage 

There  are  no  specific  patronage  estimates  for  the  Wilshire /Hauser 
station.     The  Wilshire- La  Brea  station  was  estimated  to  have  18,000 
24  hour  entering  and  exiting  station  volumes.     The  Wilshire  Fairfax 
station  is  slated  for  41,000.     It  is  expected  that  if  a  station  were 
located  at  Hauser  both  Fairfax  and  La  Brea  volumes  would  be  re- 
duced somewhat.     It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  material  net  gain  by 
the  addition  of  this  station.     There  are  no  bus  lines  that  travel  along 
Hauser  Boulevard  in  a  North-South  direction.     Hauser  is  about  3000 
feet  from  Fairfax  and  2280  feet  from  La  Brea.     Hauser  is  thus  for 
the  average  person  about  a  10  minute  walk  from  the  station  at 
La  Brea. 
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(continued) 


Hauser  Boulevard  is  designated  by  the  City  as  a  collector  street. 
To  the  north  it  winds  through  the  Park  Ux  Brea  development  and 
to  the  south  it  is  interrupted  at  San  Vicente  Boulevard.  The 
Park  La  Brea  complex  would  be  served  by  stations  at  La  Brea, 
Fairfax  and  Beverly  Boulevard. 

Office  Space  -  Commercial  Space 

There  are  two  irajor  office  buildings  located  at  Wilshire-Hauser 
corner.     They  are  the  California  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assoc- 
iation building  on  the  south  side  of  WHsliire  and  the  former 
Prudential  Insurance  headquarters  building  on  the  north  side. 
There  is  a  smaU  to  medium  sized  office  building  directly  across 
Wilstiire  Boulevard  from  the  California  Federal  Building. 

There  is  a  major  concentration  of  large  office  buildings  just  westerly 
of  Fairfax  between  Fairfax  and  San  Vicente  Boulevards.  There 
•  are  also  two  major  department  stores  at  Fairfax  Avenue. 

Cost 

The  cost  of  a  station  at  Hauser  could  be  in  the  $20  million  range 
if  no  particular  problems  were  encountered. 

Decision 

Tije  SCRTD  board  concluded  that  a  station  at  WUshire  and  Hauser 
should  be  eliminated,  primarily  because  of  the  significant  adverse 
environmental  impacts,  from  the  archeological  standpoint,  associ- 
ated with  this  station. 


Comment 


Dr   WtlUamA.  AkerBten,  Pli.D. ,  Curator  of  Rancho  La  Brea 
George  C.  Page  Museum,  noted  that  there  would  be  ninety-five 
or  more  percent  chance  of  encountering  one  or  more  fossil 
deposits  at  the  Hauscr  Station.   He  suggested  that  given  adequate 
geoloBical  and  paleontologlcal  expert  time  to  excavate  and  remove 
these  finds,  the  Impact  would  not  necessarily  be  negative.  It  may, 
In  fact,  be  positive. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  45 

Response 

The  station  proposed  at  Hauser  Boulevard  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  SCRTD  Board.   As  a  result,  the  route  In  this  vicinity  would  be 
below  the  55  foot  depth  level  and  avoid  die  destrucHon  or  archilo- 
glcal  resources. 


35.  Comment 


Why  not  have  a  north-south  leg  on  Western  Avenue  instead  of 
Vermont,  Fairfax  or  La  Brea  ? 

^^fiference 

Mr,  Jim  McDermott,  Session  F,  p.  25;  Mr.  J.   P.  Spencer, 
Session  F,  p.  90 

Response 

A  Vermont  Avenue  alignment  would  be  better  than  a  line  on 
Western  Avenue  for  the  foUowing  reasons; 

1  The  major  drawback  of  Western  is  that  it  would  iniss  the 
■    Los  Angeles  City  CoUege  and  the  Hospilal/Medical 

Complex  served  by  Vermont. 

2  Although  both  Vermont  and  Western  have  high  population 
and  employment  densities,  as  does  tlie  entire  regional 
core  area,  Vermont  is  higher  than  Western,  as  shown 
ill  the  following  table. 

PopulaUon  and  Employment  Densities  Within  1  Mile  on 
either  Side  of  Vermont  ti  Western  Avenues 


Pop.  /Sq.Mile         Employ ment/Sq.  Mile 

Vermont  18,460  11,116 

Western  16,796  10,314 

3      Bus  ridership  is  good  on  both  Vermont  Line  95  (29,  840 
daily  passengers)  and  Western  Line  84  (27,526  daily 
passengers).     However  "screen  line"  volumes,  shown  m 
table  below  (the  number  of  people  passing  a  certain  pomt) 
which  are  an  indication  of  the  length  of  a  trip,  are  much 
higher  on  Vermont  than  on  Western,  thus  showing  that 
people  travel  longer  distances  on  Vermont  than  they  do 
on  Western. 

All-Day,  Two-way,  Screen  Line  Volumes 
 along  Vermont  and  Western  


Vermont  Western 

At  Wilshire       17,253  7.531 

At  Melrose       16,012  7,068 

At  Fountain       10,291  5,365 


Comment 


Upgraded  North-South  Feeder  Bus  Access  to  Rapid  Transit  Stations 
was  suggested. 

Reference 

Mr.  Steve  Morris,  Session  A,  p.  42 
Response 

It  is  the  intent  of  SCRTD  to  provide  adequate  and  appropriate 
Feeder  Bus  Service  to  the  rapid  transit  stations.     Many  oi 
SCRTD's  heaviest  lines  operate  in  the  north-south  direction  in 
the  Regional  Core.     These  lines  would  naturally  act  as  feeder 
buses  to  the  Start  Line  on  Wilshire  Boulevard.     Included  among 
this  group  would  be  Line  41  on  Alvarado,   Lines  95  and  353  on 
Vermont,  Line  96  on  Normandie,   Line  84  on  Western,   Line  85 
on  La  Brea,  and  Line  89  and  877  on  Fairfax. 

In  addition  to  this  service  which  operates  with  headways  (inter- 
vals) ranging  between  five  and  ten  minutes,  upgraded,  shortline 
service  running  approximately  two  miles  north  and  south  of  the 
stations  would  be  provided  to  accommodate  projected  feeder  bus 
access  trips.     In  these  areas  immediate  to  the  stations,  the 
effective  headways  would  be  reduced  to  a  two  to  five  minute  range, 
thereby  providing  twice  as  much  or  more  service  as  exists  now, 
which  would  be  excellent  feeder  bus  service. 


Comment 


Tie  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District  indicated  in  their 
letter  of  review  that  the  analysis  shows  that  the  project  will  liave  a 
beneficial  impnct  on  air  quality  but  had  three  specific  requests  with 
regard  to  tlie  report. 

Reference 

Letter  Nd.  31 

Response 

1.  A  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  project  emissions  created  during 
the  construction  phase  of  any  one  of  the  rail  systems  was 
requested. 

This  analysis  cannot  be  completed  at  tlus  time  because  many 
details  of  construction  will        be  developed  during  preliminary 
and  final  design  engineering. 

2.  Emissions  caused  due  to  the  generation  of  electricity  for  the 
rail  system  should  be  calculated. 

No  new  electrical  generating  facilities  will  be  necessary  just  to 
accommodate  the  electrical  needs  of  even  the  longest  proposed 
rail  line  -  Alternative  11.     As  stated  on  page  IV-29,  the  rail 
system  will  require  an  estimated  41.5  megawatts  in  an  average 
day.     This  represents  only  1. 1%  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles' 
1977  peak  load.     It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  even  when 
the  peak  load  of  electrical  demand  occurs  (usually  on  a  hot 
summer  day)  only  about  half  the  City  total  electrical  generating 
capacity  is  in  use. 

3.  The  mitigation  measures  provided  for  bus  stations  and  construc- 
tion phase  (rail  system)  should  be  mentioned. 

As  in  the  reply  to  the  first  segment,  the  detailed  data  necessary 
to  adequately  determine  the  mitigation  measures  requested  will 
become  available  during  preliminary  and  final  engineering.  Addi- 
tional EIR/EIS  analysis  of  stations,  addressing  these  issues,  will 
be  made  at  that  time. 


Comment 


Excend  the  line  to  Westwood  and  Century  City 


Reference 
Letter  No.  33 


ResponBC 

An  extension  of  the  rati  line  from  Wilshire  to  Century  City  and  UCLA 
Westwood  is  a  sound  suggestion.   We  are  aware  of  the  considerable 
ridership  demand,  the  commercial  and  residential  activity  and  the 
UCLA  travel  needs. 

A  line  Into  the  San  Fernando  Valley  was  selected  as  the  "initial 
segment"  by  policy  making  representatives  of  state  and  local  agencies 
in  September,  1<)76.  and  this  wae  approved  for  detailed  analysis  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  i:)ecember,  l'>76.  However, 
there  is  lltUe  doubt  that  extensions  in  many  directions  will  be 
requested  once  the  initial  segment  is  assured. 


Comment 

Has  A-C  electrification  been  considered  to  minimize  costs? 
Reference 

Oral  Testimony:  Bryan  Allen,  Session  F,  p.  99 
Response 

Yes,  it  lias  been  considered,  but  is  not  appropriate  for  metropolitan 
rapid  transit  systems,  because: 

1     A-C  systems  usually  are  applied  to  intercity  train  applications 
where  low  troUey  currents  can  be  achieved  by  using  high 
voltage  distribution. 

2.  Conversion  equipment  necessary  to  operate  traction  motors 
must  be  carried  on  board  the  cars,  increasing  their  weight 
and  thus  requiring  more  energy  for  propulsion  with  A-C 
distribution. 

3.  An  A-C  system  that  would  supply  the  heavy  motor  current 
directly  without  conversion  would  introduce  greater  line  losses 
(which  means  excessive  power  consumption),  because  of  high 
impedance  caused  by  sell  inductajice.     This  would  not  be  the 
case  with  high  voltage,  low  current  A-C  systems. 


4. 


World-wide  experience  of  transit  properties  has  proven  D-C 
to  be  most  appropriate  for  rapid  transit  applications. 


Comment 


The  cultural-historic  survey  of  resources  is  not  complete.   A  much 
more  detailed  and  comprehensive  site  by  site  survey  is  recommended. 
Some  sices  affected  by  a  Las  Palmas/Selma  station  location  are  listed. 


Reference 

Letter  No.  7,  46.  50 


Response 

Such  a  detailed  study  will  be  completed  during  preliminary  engineer- 
ing. The  State  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  had  approved  the 
methodology  and  scope  of  the  study  included  in  this  report.   Both  the 
State  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  were  very  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  present  study. 

The  station  in  Hollywood  has  been  re-located  to  the  intersection  of 
Hollywood  and  Cahuenga  Boulevards.   (See  comment  #2).   That  site 
will  be  further  examined  during  the  additional  cultural/historic  work 
in  the  preliminary  engineering  stage.   The  four  sices  mentioned  in 
lecter  #50,  have  been  noted  and  will  be  reviewed.   However,  most 
likely,  they  will  not  be  impacted  due  to  the  relocation  of  the  station. 


41.  Comment 


Dr.  Rokow  of  the  L.A  .  County  Medical  Association  would  like  to 
make  certain  that  the  selected  rail  project  will  provide  adequace 
service  to  medical  centers  from  che  main  line.  Which  alternative 
best  provides  the  above  service? 


Reference 

Oral  Testimony:  Dr.  Rokaw,  Session  E.  p.  49 


Response 

Within  the  Regional  Core  Area  there  are  24  major  medical  facilities 
thac  are  either  directly  on  a  proposed  rail  transit  line  or  within  a 
4  block  walk,  or  within  a  short  bus  ride  after  a  transfer  from  the 
rapid  transit. 

Taking  into  consideration  che  number  of  medical  centers  that  would 
liave  the  best  accessibility  from  a  rail  line,  Alternative  II,  serving 
21  medical  centers,  appears  to  be  preferable  over  Alternative  111 
(17  facilities)  and  Alternative  1  (16  facilities).   For  more  detailed 
discussion  see  comment  #1. 
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42.  Comment 


The  regional  office  of  riie  Environmental  Protection  Agency  suggSGts 
that  a  "street  canyon"  model  be  used  to  determine  the  carbon  mono- 
xide air  quality  Impacts  on  the  North  Hollywood  station  instead  of  the 
CALINE  2  model  which  was  used. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  84 

Response 

!n  response  to  Item  til,  some  background  fs  provided  as  follows: 

The  air  quality  CO  analysis  portion  of  the  chapter  was  prepared  in 
July  1978.   Tiie  referenced  publication  which  provides  the  methodology 
was  not  published  until  September  1978. 

The  EPA  informally  suggested  using  the  "street  canyons"  model  instead 
of  the  CALINE  2  model  in  August  1978,  The  State  of  California  Air 
Resources  Board,  Modeling  Section  was  contacted  at  that  time  for  advice 
on  this  matter.   At  that  time,  given  the  scope  and  limited  level  of  derail 
of  this  AA/EIR/EIS,  ARB  felt  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  use  die 
"street  canyons"  model.   They  felt  the  CALINE  2  model  was  quite 
adequate  to  provide  un  appropriate  analysis  of  CO.   This  message  was 
conveyed  to  EPA.  The  EPA  representative  accepted  this  decision 
provided  It  was  explained  clearly  In  the  report  what  model  was  being 
used  as  well  as  what  assumptions  were  being  made,  which  was  done, 

An  air  quality  planner  at  SCAG  was  contacted  In  August  1978  to  discuss 
the  same  issue,   it  was  felt,  since  so  few  reliable  details  could  be 
developed  during  Alternatives  Analysis,  regarding  the  size  of  the  various 
parking  structures,  their  locations  and  the  locations  of  their  entrances 
and  exits  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  development,  it  would  not 
be  worthwhile  to  even  attempt  to  make  such  an  analysis  at  this  stage. 
The  overall  air  quality  Impacts  of  the  18.6  mile  rail  line  were  therefore 
calculated  as  part  of  the  SCAC-AQMP  effort. 

It  is  also  noted  that  in  August  1979  both  the  SCAG  planner  and  the  ARB 
modeling  staff  were  contacted  regarding  the  latest  EPA  request.  The 
ARB  staff  indicated  tlie  "street  canyons"  model  would  not  likely  produce 
quite  as  severe,  worst  case  Impact  as  the  CALINE  2  model  using  the 
same  assumptions.   Since  the  North  Hollywood  area  does  not  have  very 
tall  buildings  and  since  tlie  CALINE  2  model  analysis  included  In  the 
Final  AA/EIS/EIR  produced  as  much  a  reasonable  worst  case  Impact 
as  one  could  expect,  its  use  was  considered  appropriate  at  this  time. 
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42.  continued 


It  is  important  to  note  {also  in  response  to  items  #2  and  #3)  that  as 
detailed  preliminary  engineering  work  proceeds,  concomitant 
EIS/EIR's  will  be  prepared.   With  the  availability  of  necessary 
reliable  data  at  that  time,  the  street  canyons  model,  as  well  as 
CALINE  2  model,  can  be  used  to  analyze  air  quality  impacts  to  the 
level  of  detail  then  justified  and  possible. 


43.  Comment 


The  EPA  suggested  that  Appendix  U.  D.  Traffic  Data  be  summarized 
in  the  Final  EIS. 


Reference 


Letter  No.  84 


Response 

Chapter  m.  Transportation  Impacts,  is^  a  summary  of  the  detailed 
traffic  data  provided  inAppendix  II.  D. 


Comment 


The  EPA  notes  that  in  Secition  IV,  E.2.C,  p,  IV-26  that  sound  barrier  walls 
can  reduce  noise  by  10  dba  is  not  reflected  in  Figure  IV,  18. 


Reference 


Letter  No.  84 


Response 


This  error  in  the  Figure  has  been  changed  to  reflect  the  correct  sound 
levels. 


Coiniiieitt 


The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  noted  tliat  since  the 
project  was  in  an  alternatives  analysis  sta^e.  some  conceptually 
abstract  analysis  was  unavoidable.     It  was  suggested,  however, 
tliat  detailed  analysis  should  be  done  duriny;  Final  EIS  stat;e. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  85 

Response 

Additional  detailed  environmental  analysis  will  be  conducted  during 
Preliminary  Engineering  on  the  Preferred  Alternative,  to  supple- 
ment the  data  already  developed.     Specific  responses  to  items 
are  as  follows: 

Item  1.     The  letter  states  that  there  would  be  adverse  impacts 
on  Pershini^  Square  Park. 

Figure  VII.  5  of  the  Draft  AA/EIS/EIR  was  m  error  in 
stating  that  the  alignment  would  cross  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  park  and  has  been  revised  accordingly. 
The  proposed  rail  alignments  in  the  CBD  would  be 
on  7th  Street  and  Broadway,  which  are  two  blocks 
south  and  one  block  east  of  PershingSquare,  respec- 
tively, and  would,   therefore,  not  impact  this  park. 

Item  2.     The  letter  states  that  according  to  the  Draft  Report, 
on  Page  VllI-2.   MacArthur  Park  would  sustain 
"significant  adverse  impacts  if  a  rail  alternative  is 
implemented". 

Alternative  11  is  proposed  as  a  subway  and  would  not 
have  adverse  impacts  on  MicArthur  Park.  The 
examination  of  an  aerial  alternative  shows  that  signi- 
ficant adverse  impacts  could  be  expected.     These  are 
discussed  in  general  terms  on  page  VII- 12,  As 
stated  on  page  vni-2,  the  mast  likely  mitigation  mea- 
sure for  an  aerial  alignment  is  to  re-route  the  aerial 
structure  around  these  parks  so  as  to  avoid  these 
impacts.     However,  such  an  aerial  alignment  is  not 
proposed  for  implementation. 

Item  3.     With  respect  to  the  adverse  impacts  to  Barnsdall  Park. 

in  tlie  case  of  an  aerial  system,  the  re-routing  of  the 
structure  around  the  park  would  be  required  to  mitigate 
the  problem.     Since  the  project  is  proposed  for  con- 
sti-uction  iji  subway,  this  impact  will  l)e  avoided. 


Item  i.     With  respect  to  Hancock  Park,  a  subway  system  would  cause 
no  significant  adverse  im.iacts.     An  aerial  system  would,  in 
general  possibly  use  park  land  for  access  points,  create 
slighdy  higher  noise  levels,  create  some  parking  congestion 
and  visual  blight.     A  subway  might  cause  som?  minor  amaunt 
of  parking  congestion  here. 

To  mitigate  this  impact  and  the  archeological  adverse  impacts 
the  Hauser  Boulevard  station  lias  been  eliminated,  wluch  re-  ' 
moves  any  possibility  of  causing  parking  congestion  at  the  park. 

Item  5,     According  to  the  letter,  impact  upon  liistoric  sites  of  the 

selected  alternative  should  bo  examined  h  detail  in  the  Final 

AA/EIS. 

Since  the  details  of  station  and  route  location  and  thus  their 
detailed  impacts  will  not  lie  determined  until  we  are  able  to 
do  i)reliminary  engmeering,  it  Is  not  practical  to  go  into 
tliat  detail  in  the  Final  AA/EIS/EIR,     We  anticipate  separate 
public  environmental  hearings  and  documentation  on  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  stations.     The  Slate  Historic  Preservation  Officer  is  aware 
of  tliis  situation  and  lias  reviewed  the  present  draft  and 
considers  it  to  be  adequate  for  the  present  level  of  study. 

Item  fi.     Tne  claim  is  made  that  there  may,  in  fact,  be  an  adverse 
impact  due  to  cut-and-cover  subway  construction  through  the 
Santa  M'lnica  Miuntains. 

As  mentioned  iii  the  report  there  is  no  practical  way  to 
acconi|)lish  cut-and-cover  tunneling.     Since  cut-and-cover 
construction  tlirough  the  Simla  Miuntains  would  be  impractical- 
the  tops  are  several  hundred  feet  over  a  subway  line.  There- 
fore there  would  be  no  adverse  impacts  on  the  Santa  M'lnica 
Miuntains  as  a  result  of  a  subway. 

Item  7.  Another  claim  is  made  that  the  impacts  of  an  aerial  busway 
through  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  should  be  studied  much 
more  seriously. 

Since  an  aerial  busway  tlirough  the  Santa  Monica  Miuntains 
would  iiave  to  follow  the  Hollywood  Freeway  through  Cahuenga 
Pass,  its  environmontal  im^iacts  would  be  the  same  as  those 
discussed  in  the  report.    Such  an  aerial  busway  over  the 
pass  would  liave  four  big  "humps"  in  it  where  it  would  luve  to 
go  up  and  over  existing  bridges  crossing  the  freeway.  It 
would  be  an  odd  structure  -  like  an  elongated  camel,  be  m  ich 
mire  c-qiensive  than  the  usual  aerial  guideway.  and  would  be 
more  excessive  for  buses  -  they  now  are  forced  to  slow  way 
down  in  going  over  the  lull  on  the  freeway.     Tiius  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  furtlier  study  this  option. 


:,t^fgLpMc"prrarJJS"he  ^con«  a.d  racial  character.st.c= 
of  each  displacee. 

family  by  lamlly.  ol  '''.';,f»''^=J^,%^°iJ;„S  S,d  commercial 
known  with  more  •'"'^'"'^J'^'l '^d     Such  formation  wlU  be 
^rerpo?ior  e^c^^  I^Hon'^f^oTL  yard  area  d.rm.  pre- 
limlnary  engineering. 
„em  9.  The  error  on  pa.e  .V-34  «im  l^^^L'^  "iTl^'^'' 
7ue~ro7e8r.^Se3;'  C  correction  has  been 
made, 
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Comment 


vehement  opposicion  co  subways  was  conveyed,  since  aerial  rail 
systems  are  cheaper  and  better. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  77 

Response 

A  specific  item  by  item  response  to  concerns  in  this  letter  is  as 
follows: 

■    c  „   \n  ^  nf  rhe  Draft  Report,  Alternative  11 
'  ■     ™  STl  fcru  ^rwonld  ?os?In  esnmated  $.27  million 
1 Q77  dolSrs  or  about  $193  million  less  than  a  subway. 
!^r::v5"rtm:;t"lmpact\a„d  relocation  cos.  for  homes 

:t't"=h^;tTortne;:arList:m';iot„eriai 

ys  'o'  Sr™bway  plus  90  for  yards,  and  shops  com™ 

S b^th)  tota'  costs  would  therefore  nMbe  "much  more 

for  subways"  as  you  state. 

rr-ran^ri^'^d^erraf^-nrcrptt^y'tlim-nated. 
rail  system. 

The  only  rest  room  facilities  planneti  for  subway  stations 
would  be  for  transit  personnel  and  public  emergency  s,m- 
atlons  where  access  would  be  provided  on  request  to  the 
s  LtionTttendant.  The  same  would  apply  to  aenal  s  ancns. 
The  same  number  of  stations  would  be  provided  in  either 
Jase!  ?hese  costs  were  taken  into  account  in  the  construe- 
cion  cost  estimates. 
Item  3.    Huge  expense  and  waste  of  electrical  energy  in  a  subway 
system. 

An  analysis  of  me  auxiliary  power  requirements  for  lighdng 
subway  tunnels  and  stations,  that  would  not  be  required  lor 
■    an  aerial  system,  indicates  that  the  lighting  power  for  the 
latter  would  be  about  half  of  the  former. 


Tliis  Translates  to  between  2  tu  4  perccnc  of  tlic  annua! 
operating  cost.   However,  the  use  of  a  rolling  grade 
between  subway  stations  could  much  more  than  offset 
tlie  savings  in  lighting  energy  by  use  of  an  aerial  guide- 
way  due  to  reduction  in  energy  needed  to  accelerate  tlie 
trains  and  in  reduction  of  air  conditioning  load  due  to 
reduced  braking  heat. 

The  subway  system  will  be  designed  and  built  with  proper 
and  adequate  ventilation  at  stations  and  as  required  along 
the  route.  Subway  stations  can  be  properly  ventilated  and 
pleasant  to  use.  Examples  can  be  found  in  the  Washington 
Metro,  San  Francisco,  Toronto.  Montreal.  Atlanta,  etc. 

The  problem  of  graffitci  on  rail  systems  depends  on  the 
attitude  of  the  public  and  design  of  the  facilities.  Examples 
of  such  Graffitci  free  stations  are  in  San  Prancisco,  Toronto 
and  Washington,  D.C".  where  the  people  take  pride  in  their 
system. 

Regarding  the  statement  that  subways  arc  objectionable  to 
many  citizens,  especially  women,  subways  arc  used 
extensively  by  many  citizens,  including  women".  Again, 
nicely  designed  starions  such  as  those  in  Washington  O.C. 
are  a  good  example. 

Crime  is  not  confined  to  transit  systems.   U  can  lake  place- 
on  aerial  as  well  as  subway  starions.   However,  in  consi - 
dcrarion  of  this  problem,  the  stations  will  be  designed  to 
he  as  "open"  as  possible  and  will  be  installed  with  closed 
circuit  television  cameras  to  enable  monitoring  all  "corners  ' 
by  the  attendant  at  each  station.   Security  officers  to  patrol 
the  system  will  also  be  provided,  and  practical  steps  wll  be 
taken  to  insure  u  safe  and  secure  environment  for  all  users 
of  the  transit  system. 

Tlie  subway  stations  will  generally  be  located  at  depths  of 
50  fr.  to  bO  ft.  -  as  in  other  cities.   The  "gravity  profile" 
rolling  grades,  will  go  deeper  between  starions.    it  doesn't 
cost  appreciably  more  to  tunnel  .it  200  ft.  than  at  SO  ft. .  but 
are  reflected  in  die  cost  estimates. 

If  the  rail  system  were  built  away  from  tlie  main  thorougii- 
fares,  in  alley  ways  and  freeways,  to  reduce  the  negative 
environmental  iiiipacrs.  as  suggested,  it  would  not  provide 
convenient  access.   Transit  lines  sliould  be  located  to  be 
as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  greatest  number  of  pc-ojile. 


Item  H).    SCIVI  IV';  -^ersmir  consulcnits ,  Lindvahl.  Richtcr  ;iik1  (  o. 

(I)r,  Ifii.  hti  f  ili.  VI  li  rlu  l!ii.hrir  ^>  il- ■  ii  t  im  .[■•unnj: 
i-':n-rh.|i,,it  .    i.n.  ir-ilv  )  h  k  ,1,,  il,  n  ih.  n    Irr  n.^ver 

ami  ih.il  ni.  11,  \v<  n  l- iiiv  m  i  lin  ir  innn.  1  m  ih,   ,  ,irtli- 

quake  ili;ii  I  I.  III.  I .  .1  III  ih  11  r,y'iiiii,  wi  i  .ivv.ii.  i  .i  ihe 

quake  wIkh  it  ik,  ui  rei,l.  1  Irv  w<_iil  mi  m  iv  iliai  ^.iie 
would  bc'  much  sal'er  in  a  subway  than  on  or  above  tlie 
ground  in  the  event  of  a  major  quake. 


47.  Comment 


Will  there  be  adequate  ventilation  In  subways? 
Reference 

Mr.  Greg  Roberts,  Session  B,  p.48 
Response 

The  subways  and  trains  operatine  therein  will  be  properly  ventt- 
7ated  atlu  rimes.   Environmental  design  is  an  Integral  par  of 
subway  BVStem  design,  which  will  be  done  In  accordanee  with 
estabZshcd  pHnclples  as  found  in  the  "Subway  Envlromt:ental 
Deslg     anc£.ook,'  a  publication  of  the  U.  S.  ■>=P"""?<^"'f,7"rf;, 
portatlon.  In  addlHon  to  the  ventilation  systems  wh  ch  are  Installed 
rn^ralns   s  ations,  and  subway  tubes,  natural  ventilation  ,s  pro- 
lldedl^  the  "piston  action"  t,f  the  trains  operating  in  i>.e  ="7=^= 
whenever  a  train  Is  moved.  Trains  in  subways  are  P™«K<1  f™^ 
d  e  sun  and  extremes  of  temperature  -^--P^f         'V^'l  ^'f^","^'^"' 
Ing  above  ground.  Conditions  In  subway  stations  and  trf 
comparable  with  those  you  expected  In  a  modern  office  building. 


48.  Comment 

Upgrade  Fairfax  Avenue  from  a  secondary  highway  to  a  major 
highway. 

Reference 

Mr.  Lou  Korn,  Session  D,  p. 65 


Response 

Subway  stations  will  be  placed  beneath  any  street  vvitbout  regard 
m  street  classification.  The  width  of  a  conventional  subway  station 
is  about  60  feet.  Access  from  the  surface  to  the  station  below  street 
level  is  usually  provided  by  means  of  stairs,  escalators,  and  eleva- 
tors. These  are  usually  installed  on  property  adjoining  the  street 
near  die  center  or  the  ends  of  the  station.  Since  Fairfax  Avenue  has 
a  width  that  varies  from  70  feet  to  114  feet,  there  would  be  no  problem 
in  finding  ample  space  within  the  street  for  the  Installation  of  subway 
stations  no  matter  where  they  may  be  located  along  Fairfax  Avenue. 
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Comment 


What  is  the  difference  between  cut  and  cover  and  machine  bore 
tunneling? 
Reference 

PatGibbs,  Session  F,  p. 93 
Response 

constructing  tunnels  using  ;^--,rrgr[,nrpropri"h! 

Hhs^=.^t;:hS?Lr^th-e-^r 

ing  rectangular  concrete  structures. 

Machine  bored  tunnels  are  drilled  using  huge  h°rizonHl  drilling 
machines    The  efficiencv  widi  which  they  work,  or  the  cost  of 
drHlintt  ?s  no  so  much  a  "function  of  the  depth  at  which  they  operate 
S     ila  functTon^f  the  kind  of  materials  being  dril  ed.   In  usinE 
^hesVmachines,  economy  of  construction  suggests  that  tunnels  be 
rtSd™   tile  bedrock  formations  well  below  the  surface  so  fliat 
tl  e%  will  bfittle  or  no  disturbance  of  buildings,  streets,  and  ciff 
services    The  actual  depth  of  machine  bored  tunnels  will  be  estab- 
fshed  as  part  of  die  preliminary  engineering  design  "Ork   and  may 
vary  from  as  little  as  60  feet  near  stations  to  as  much  as  200  feet. 


Comment 

What  about  the  little  stream  that  runs  along  Highland  Avenue  and 
comes  out  at  die  Sutro  Headquarters? 

Reference 

PatGibbs,  Session  F,  p. 93 
Response 

The  little  stream  near  Highland  Avenue  will  be  preserved  regard- 
less of  die  amneling  method  used.  If  cut-and-cover  methods  were 
used  the  scream  would  be  carried  over  the  trench  in  pipes  until 
the  street  and  the  stream  are  restored  to  the  condition  prevaihng 
before  construction.  With  bored  tunnels,  no  disturbance  of  surface 
feaojres  is  anticipated. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  had  several  comments.  They 
are  listed  below. 


Item  1.     School  lands  which  are  open  without  restriction  to  the 
public  for  recreation  uses  may  be  subject  to  ACf)  if 
local  officials  consider  they  are  to  be  a  significant 
recreation  resource  for  the  community. 

Item  1-     An  inconsistency  Is  noted  between  Figure  IV-22  and 
Figure  IV  21   in  the  matter  of  relocation  impacts 

Item  3.     The  term  "north-westerly"  on  page  lV-8   (para, 2,    line  12), 
should  be  changed  to  "northeasterly". 

Item  U.     Figure  IV-5,  Geological  Map  should  be  redrafted  and 
clarified  in  several  respects. 


Letter  No.  38 


Response 

Item  1.     There  are  no  school  lands  in  the  Regional  Core  which  are 
open  without  restriction  to  the  public  for  recreation 
use.     Further  study  of  this  matter  will  be  undertaken 
as  Preliminary  Engineering  is  completed 

Item  2.     To  correct  this  mistake  the  "M"  in  Figure  IV  -22  under 
the  Cut  &  Cover  Displacement  column  has  been  replaced 
with  an  "H"  . 


Item  3,     This  correction  has  been  made. 


Item  h.     Additional  work  in  this  regard  will  be  done  during 

Preliminary  Engineerinj"  which  will  require  much  more 
detailed  geological  examination.  Re-drafting  of  the 
map  at  this  time  would  not  be  productive. 


Cuiunu'iit 


Thf  tirv  nf  Los  Angck's  IV|iartniciH  of  TransportiUitin  hud  si-'vltuI 
c(niinKiits.  They  arc  lisrccl  bflow  \\\\  an  ttcm  by  item  bnsis. 

LctU'i-  No.  37 
Responses 

Item  1.      Is  24-hour  opcnuinii  w.inaiuccl? 

lYovision  of  24-lioiir  opcniHon  Is  n  policy  question  wiiich 
will  be  decided  during  further  stapes  of  pro|ect  development. 
Service  on  a  24-hour  basis  was  assunied  in  rliu  rtpnrr  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  ihc  worst  case  oi'er^uiiig  costs  and 
because  SCRTD  presently  operates  several  lines  on  a  24-luHir 
basis,  incUidinp  Line  83  ou  Wilsliire  Boulevard. 

Item  2.  Tlie  City's  letter  notes  an  apparent  inconsistency  between 
information  provided  In  I'ipure  I.  10  and  Information  pro- 
vided on  page.  S-U)  of  the  Summary. 

Figure  1.10  in  this  Final  Report  Includes  Uie  area  in  each 
community  plan  (except  iis  noted).   Tlie  Information  in  the 
Summary  on  pane  S-H)  is  ral^en  from  1-igure  V.5  which  cal- 
culates employment  for  the  area  (residents  and  proposed 
Alternatives  I,  IV  and  V. 

rigurc  I.  10  sli()wed  the  population  and  Job  densities  by 
community,  in  tlie  55  square  mile  regional  core.  Pigurc 
V.  5,  provided  a  more  focused  look  at  the  individual  corri- 
dors and  compared  tlicm  to  similar  corridors  in  oilier  cities, 

Item  3.      Is  Alternative  VI  on  gnidewav  or  on  preferential  lanes  through 
the  CBD? 

As  noted  on  pa^e  11-2')  of  the  Report ,  Alternative  VI  would 
consist  of  an  exclusive  prade-seperated  busway  along  the 
same  alignment,  including  the  CBD,  as  Alternative  I. 

Item  4.     Should  articulated  buses  be  assumed  for  service  on  I'reeways? 
If  not,  this  would  impact  total  bus  requirements. 

SC'RTD  docs  not  recommend  using  its  present  fleet  of  arti- 
culated buses  on  freeways  because  of  the  tendency  for  the 
trailer  section  to  weave  at  lilgiicr  speeds. 


52.  (continued) 


52 .  (continued) 


However,  ic  is  believed  that  future  ordere  of  articulated 
buGCB  wouid  not  have  these  problems  and  therefore  It  is 
appropriate  to  aesume  that  they  could  be  used  either  on 
freeways  or  exclusive  buswaya. 

Item  5.     Ritronage  esflmateH  for  the  Hollywood  Freeway  appear  to 
be  low,  since  It  1b  the  most  direct  route  from  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  to  the  LA  CDD. 

Even  though  the  Freeway  is  a  more  direct  route.  Figure 
HI-10  on  page  111-13  of  the  Report  shows  that  a  trip  from 
Lankershim  and  Chandler  in  the  Valley  to  5th  and  Broad- 
way in  tlie  I,A  CDD,  can  be  made  approximately  20  minutes 
faster  by  rail  than  by  bus  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway.  This 
Is  because  while  tite  rail  system  operates  at  a  higher  aver- 
age speed  in  subway,  the  bus  system  has  to  operate  during 
peak  period  congestion  on  the  Freeway  and  on  LA  CBD 
streets. 

Since  tlie  patronage  model  makes  a  mode  selection  prima- 
rily on  tlie  basis  of  ti'avel  time  savings  and  not  distance 
(many  odier  factors  are  considered,  which  can  be  reviewed 
in  Uie  patronage  discussion  In  Appendix  I),  the  Hollywood 
Freeway  rldcrshlp  drops  to  5,000  daily  trips  when  a  more 
efficient  system  is  provided,  to  link  the  Valley  to  Wilshtre 
and  LA  CDD  destinations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hollywood  Freeway  ridershlp  Is 
projected  to  increase  about  75%,  from  14,600  trips  to 
25,400  trips,  if  rail  service  were  nor  provided. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  vdth  conscriiction  of  the  rail  line, 
most  bus  service  In  the  Valley  which  now  goes  through  the 
Catiucnga  Pass,  will  terminate  at  the  North  Hollywood  and 
Universal  City  Rapid  Transit  Station.  This  also  would  result 
In  the  reduction  of  bus  trips  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway. 
Additionally,  all  transit  trips  from  the  Valley  are  not  bound 
for  LA  CBD  destinations,  a  large  portion  being  destined  for 
mid- Wllshire,  West  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  areas,  which 
would  further  reduce  tlie  bus  trips  on  the  Hollywood  Freeway. 
Train  service  from  the  Valley  would  initially  run  every  3.5 
minutes. 

Item  6.     Since  Fairfax  has  a  higher  population  density  within  walking 
distance  than  LaBrea,  the  City  feels  that  Beverly  and  Santa 
Monica  Stations  should  have  higher  ridershlp  on  Fairfax 
rather  than  on  LaBrea. 


Station  ridershlp  estimates  excerpted  from  Figure  111-8 
of  the  report  for  the  above  reinfirmed  stations  are  shown 
below. 

STATION  PATRONS 
Alt.  I  Alt.  II 

(La  Brea)  (Fairfax) 

Santa  Monica  22,000  14,000 

Beverly  21,000  22,000 

Residential  density  within  walking  distance  of  the  two  stations, 
one  at  Fairfax  and  Santa  Monica  and  the  other  at  La  Brea  and 
Santa  Monica  is  higher  at  Fairfax  that  at  La  Brea. 

However,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  total  patronage  is 
dependent  upon  Walk,  Feeder  Bus,  Kiss  &  Ride  and  Park  & 
Ride  trips.  Of  these  walk  trips  usually  comprise  approx- 
imately 20%  of  tlie  total  trips.  (For  a  more  specific  break- 
down of  access  trips,  see  the  Mode  Split  Analysis  in  Appendix 
II).  Tlierefore  patronage  estimates  are  not  always  consist 
with  density  within  walking  distance. 

Item  7,8,9.  Travel  time  comparisons  in  Figure  HI- 10  of  the  Report  are 
misleading  because  they  do  not  make  an  equal  comparison  of 
origin-destinations.  These  comparisons  should  be  based  on 
a  CBD  destination  at  the  Civic  Center. 

Chapter  III  of  this  Final  Report  explains  how  estimates  shown 
in  Figure  111-10  were  derived,  and  states  the  assumptions  that 
were  made.  CBD  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  which  points 
would  best  represent  die  focal  point  of  CBD  trip  destinations. 
5th,  6tli  and  Broadway  were  considered  most  representative. 

In  terms  of  impact  on  the  travel  time  estimates,  had  the 
Civic  Center  destination  been  used,  it  would  add  1  minute 
(including  station  dwell  rime)  to  rail  trips  now  ending  at 
5th  and  Broadway.   Also,  while  reducing  the  travel  rime  for 
bus  trips  from  the  Valley  somewhat,  the  Civic  Center  desti- 
nation would  increase  die  travel  rime  for  the  trips  from 
Wilshire.   Penalties  were  allocated  to  transfers  -  i.e.  1/2 
headway,  to  allow  for  equal  comparisons. 

Item  10.        The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  recently  experienced  brownouts. 

Concern  is  expressed  for  adequacy  of  electrical  generating 
capacity. 
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52.  (continued) 


The  June  1979  "brownouts"  were  implemented  through  the 
reduction  of  non-essential  loads  largely  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Total  transit  starter  line  demands  of  42  megawatts 
will  be  slightly  less  than  the  ARCO  Towers  (about  50  mega- 
watts) or  the  General  Motors  Panorama  City  plant  (also  about 
50  megawatts).  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  those  two 
loads  are  concentrated  at  single  locations.  The  transit 
propulsion  loads  would  be  spread  over  a  wide  area  and  consist 
of  approximately  9  substations,  each  supplied  from  two 
separate  DWP  lines.   Therefore,  9  substations  would  likely 
be  supplied  from  18  points  on  the  DWP  system,  and  the  average 
maximum  load  on  each  of  those  18  points  would  be  2.34 
megawatts.   In  off-peak  periods,  the  loads  would  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

As  with  diesel  fuel  for  buses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  power 
for  public  transit  would  be  assigned  a  priority  in  the  event 
of  an  energy  cut-back.  Negotiations  would  take  place  with  the 
DWP  in  Final  Design      and  later,  operations. 

Item  11 .  The  City  of  Los  Angeles'  letter  suggests  that  the  5.0  ppm  of 
CO  (carbon  monoxide)  is  too  low  in  view  of  1977  readings  of 
28  ppm  in  Burbank. 

This  estimate  was  not  a  product  of  the  CALINE  model  but 
rather  an  estimate  by  staff  based  upon  a  review  of  limited 
information  on  ambient  air  gravity.  Consultation  with  Mr. 
Mike  A.  Nazemi  of  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management 
District  on  August  7,  197P  revealed  more  appropriate 
"reasonable  worst  case"  estimates  of  1990  ambient  readings 
in  the  North  Hollywood  area  were  obtained.   The  changes 
that  would  result  have  been  made  in  the  tables  In  Chapter  IV 
on  page  IV-23  and  IV-24.   (Though  the  tables  change,  no 
other  changes  would  result  in  that  chapter.)  It  should  be 
noted  that  air  quaUty  impacts  will  be  analysed  in  detail 
during  Prehminary  Engineering,  when  adequate  data  will 
become  available. 

Item  12.    The  City  identified  several  concerns  for  examination  during 
preliminary  engineering.  These  are  listed  in  paragraph 
1-9  and  in  items  11-1,2,4  thru  8  of  their  letter. 

We  are  aware  of  these  concerns  identified  by  the  City,  and 
will  examine  them  during  preliminary  engineering. 

Item  13.   The  issue  raised  in  the  City's  letter  in  paragraph  11-3  Is 
answered  in  comment  number  53. 
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Comment 


The  City  of  Los  Angeles  proposed  that  on  Alternative  D,  the 
station  shown  for  the  Intersection  of  Beverly  Boulevard  and 
Fairfax  Avenue  be  moved  to  the  south  so  as  to  be  located 
between  Beverly  Boulevard  and  Third  Streets. 

Reference 

Letters  No.  9  and  37 
Response 

At  present  the  Beverly /Fairfax  station  Is  almost  midway  between 
Wilflhlre  Boulevard  and  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  SpecificaUy, 
center  to  center,  the  distance   is  5,500  feet  to  Santa  Monica  and 
4,750  to  Wllshire. 

It  appears  that  such  a  shift  would  result  in  too  sharp  a  curve, 
starting  from  the  west  end  of  the  Fairfax /Wila hire  Station  and 
coming  around  and  back  into  Fairfax  Avenue. 

Further,  much  better  bus  access  would  be  provided  If  the  station 
served  Beverly  Boulevard  since  Third  Street  dead  ends  at  San 
Vicente  while  Beverly  Boulevard  extends  all  the  way  to  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard.     We  would,  however,  have  the  north  end  of  the 
station  just  north  of  Beverly  and  the  south  end  would  then  be 
about  400'  south  of  Beverly  Boulevard. 


Comment 


The  City  of  Los  Angeles  suggostod  relocation  of  the  Universal 
Jity  Motion,  onst'of  the  lloUywooJ  Freeway. 

Roforencc 

Letter  No.  9 

Response 

--ani;;r;oJ^tissyo%rs„jjer^arc?trstaUL'jritJo?^. 

for  the  following  reasons: 

that  there  is  not  enoiiRh  room  for  a  transit- 
large  parking  structure. 

2.    A  west  side  station  location  PT"""'"  ""l' iTivTlt 

no  Irlit  majority  of  incoming  passengors  at  tis  station 
will  be  arriving  by  auto  and  bus.  Th^'f""' 
X  fassS-n^i?::  ^t^^r^'^r.o.  by  a 

station  west  of  the  Frooway. 

already  heavily  congested  in  Pi'^'^hours.     A  staiio, 
area    with  the  additional  associated  traffic  it  wouio 
gjne^a"    woCld  severely  compound  the  .jlready  existing 

Alcn     rhere  is  not  adequate  room  to  maKe 
^°Sr  ;rco„necti;nr'here,%her=by  pausing  further  incon- 
venience for  passengers  to  and  from  buses. 

4      If  it  were  possible  to  build  the  parking  ffV"""  '"f f*""' 
stalls  on  tho  west  side,  and  locate  the  station  oast  of 
?Je  f?eoway  with  a  pedestrian  ramp  connection  between  them 
such  in  arJangemcnt  would  involve  excessive  transfer  walking 
?^me  ?or"h!;  Park  and  Ride  and  Bus  Access  trips,  which  could 
discourage  use  of  this  station. 


S.     An  easterly  station  location  would  better  serv^^ 

Universal  Studios  and  its  ^"""''^'"bjhding  a  pedestrian 
trips  could  still  be  well  sf „dios  could 

connection  across  the  ."""f^f'sJem  via 

serve  its  tour  patrons  by  '  f uttle  bus  syste  ^^^^^ 

!;-'"°;^l;^c;n:!3Sr"o:r?orm"2f''je:J?e^-er  conSection. 
e.     The  urban  Besign  Co-ultants  examined  J^e^U^in'^fin? . 
SJJi'^^d'^-^mm^nd'era'^^aJion  wLt  °J  it^SecS:" 

?rs:^3if^jSe  Mn;s/iirsJ?ort^ 


Comment 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, had  several  comments.  Responses  are  listed  below  on  an 
item  by  item  basis. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  16 

Response 

Item  1.      Figure  1-14  shows  the  existing  (1977)  street  discontinu- 
ities in  the  Regional  Core,     Future  planned  street 
improvements  were  listed  in  detail  in  Appendix  II.  in- 
cluding those  at  Fountain  Avenue,  Normandie  Avenue  and 
Olympic.     While  we  were  aware  of  the  potential  elimina- 
tion of  these  discontinuities,   it  was  determined  that 
these  differences  would  not  materially  affect  the  analysis. 

Item  2.       The  base  year  selected  for  the  study  was  1977.   the  year 
providing  the  most  current  information  at  commencement 
of  the  study.     We  are  aware  that  information  such  as 
the  El  Monte  ridership  has  changed  during  the  study  and 
have  attempted  to  keep  abreast  of  these  changes  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  affect  the  analysis.  Current 
El  Monte  ridership  data,  which  is  available  In  several 
SCRTD  publications,   reflects  minor  changes  that  are 
inconsequential  to  the  ranking  or  evaluation  o£  the 
alternatives  studied . 

Item  3.      Because  of  the  desire  to  provide  at  least  one  traffic 

lane  in  each  direction  if  exclusive  bus  lanes  were  pro- 
vided and  because  of  the  limited  right-of-way  available, 
minimum  standards  for  street  lane  widths  and  passenger 
loading  platforms  were  assumed.     Had  one  of  the  All-Bus 
Alternatives  been  selected,   a  detailed  investigation 
would  have  been  undertaken  to  determine  typical  roadway 
sections  throughout  the  corridor ;  desirable  standards 
would  have  been  applied  wherever  possible. 

Item  4,      The  section  heading  has  been  changed  to  specify  transit 
cravel  times. 

Item  5.       Station  cost  estimates  reflect  the  cost  of  all  elements, 

including  access  and  traffic  measures.  However,  a  detail- 
ed breakdown  of  the  costs  and  the  source  of  funds,  cannot 
be  determined  at  this  stage  of  project  development. 

Item  6.      The  discussion  on  earthquake  damage  certainly  favors  a 
subsurface  system  rather  than  an  aerial  system.     We  do 
not  view  the  discussion  to  be  biased,   but  rather  an 
accurate  representation  of  past  experience  and  the  eval- 
uation of  a  number  of  geologic  and  seismic  experts. 


Item  7.      We  recognize  that  the  removal  of  apoll  material  from 
excavations  and  tunneling,  may  be  a  very  costly  and 
sensitive  Issue  unless  the  problems  are  recognized  and 
detailed  plans  are  mode  for  handling  ic  prior  to  the 
start  of  construction.    Traditionally,  such  material 
removed  from  tunnels  has  been  considered  to  be  waate 
and  responsibility  for  disposal  is  normally  delegated 
completely  to  the  contractor.     Unless  the  owner  hafl 
made  prior  plans  at  bidding  time,  contractors  without 
access  to  convenient  disposal  arena  muat  hypothesize  aa 
to  where  they  will  dump  this  material,  how  the  work  will 
be  done,  what  the  regulation  and  difficulties  may  be 
and  finally  what  It  will  coat. 

Recent  studies  of  the  properties  of  spoil  generated  from 
urban  transit  tunnel  operatlona  indicate  that  the  material 
has  great  potential  for  reuse  in  the  transit  project  or 
in  other  civil  works  projects.     The  soil  and  rock  mater- 
ials excavated  from  the  tunnel  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes.   Including  compacted  fill  for  support  of  struc- 
tures, backfill  materials,  aggregate  for  roadway  base 
course  construction  or  as  fill  for  sanitary  landfill  and 
site  grading  operations.     In  addition,   in  special  situ- 
ations the  spoil  may  possess  properties  which  make  It 
suitable  for  specialized  uses  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  clay  products  or  brick.     The  whole  idea  is  that 
tunnel  spoil  is  a  useful  by-product  and  not  always  Just 
a  disposal  problem. 

The  key  to  Its  utilization  la  thorough  planning  in  advance 
of  bidding  and  construction.     The  District  is  committed 
to  a  spoil  utilization  program,  plans  for  which  will  be 
developed  along  with  other  project  design  concepts  during 
the  preliminary  and  final  design  phasea , 

Technical  assessment  of  the  types  and  quantities  of  soli 
and  rock  materials  requires  knowledge  of  the  soil  profile 
along  the  route,   an  understanding  of  the  mining  process 
to  be  used  and  how  the  process  affects  properties  of  the 
tunnel  spoil.     This  Information  will  be  developed  during 
preliminary  engineering  and  disposal  plan  will  be  modified 
as  necessary  during  construction. 

Implementation  of  the  disposal  plan  will  be  done  under 
supervision  of  the  District  staff  with  aid  from  an 
advisory  cooimlttee  representative  of  affected  agencies 
or  interests,  as  has  been  done  In  Baltimore  and  Boston. 
The  matter  of  hauling  In  City  streets  will  be  considered 
in  detail  at  that  time. 

Item  8.      The  freeway  transition  and  street  construction  costs 

identified  in  Figure  VI . 2  are  for  improvements  other  than 
those  associated  with  station  access  and  traffic  measures 
which  are  included  in  the  station  and  station  parking  costs. 

Detailed  cost  data  and  sources  of  funding  will  be  avail- 
able at  a  later  stage  In  project  development. 


Item  9       A  note  hsB  been  added  to  Figure  VI. 32  Indicating  that 

the  capital  coste  for  the  RTDP  do  not  Include  funds  for 
the  Century  Freeway,  1-105. 

Item  10.     The  Santa  Monica  National  Recreation  Area  will  be  listed 
in  Figure  VII. 5  as  suggested. 


Item  11      The  responae  to  comment  7  addresses  the  potential  long 
term  impact  of  the  dlaposal  of  excess  material. 


IT.  ^^e^^af  cS^iSr^\S:rlrra5d?LIed"^ri^°J^:S  i^lllTlU. 
Item  1.     Patronage  differences  are  not  significant  enough  to^^^^ 

b^^^^ler^it'L^d'Srh^^^dJi^^-rrrsed^Cn  limiting 

bus  capacities, 

-  o?  fs^^z  iesr^^! 

and  Century  City  are  suggested. 

"  -«^"er^?i;rio;df"?e^UsUc^::s^m?tIZ"^u^ed1n 
the  Patronage  appendix  is  not  suitable. 
Item  5      Policy  of  providing  parking  at  stations  is  questionable. 
Item  6      Is  the  implementation  schedule  reasonable? 

?^r;^ercr^?erJor!;;^d2^eCtr?hi  lliZllh-'slfAoT 

location  and  design. 
Item  8      The  Rapid  Transit  system  should  have  provisions  for 

accommodation  of  bicycles. 
Item  9      Capital  costs  seem  optimistic,  particularly  for  tunneling, 

parking,  engineering  and  management. 

their  use  questionable. 

Item  11    The  currently  programmed  Prop.  5  funds  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  financing  this  project. 

Item  12.  No  matter  which  alternative  is  chosen,  there  will  be  no 

significant  beneficial  Impact  on  air  quality,  either 

regionally  or  locally." 
Item  13.  Statement  on  Page  IV-14,  P'''^fS"P''3.  about  Increasl^ 

the  passenger  carrying  capacity  and  thus  further  reoucing 

auto  trips  Is  meaningless. 

Item  U    There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  In  target  dates  used 
within  several  Tables  and  Figures  in  the  Air  Quality 
Chapter . 


Item  15.   Pollutants  should  be  measured  rather  than  assumed. 

Item  16.     Air  Quality  analysis  in  the  vicinity  of  Stations  is 
too  generalized. 

Item  17.   Figure  IV-7  should  be  corrected  to  reflect  the  new 
Federal  standard. 

Item  18.  No  extraordinary  provision  for  the  disposal  of  tunnel 
muck  has  been  made. 

Item  19    The  analysis  focused  on  displacement  of  "structures" 
and  not  "people",   and  thus  it  violates  federal  EIS 
guidelines  and  is  insufficient. 

Item  20.   Employment/economic  impact  of  this  construction  project 
may  be  optimistic. 

Reference 
Letter  No.  75 
Response 

Item    1    Considering  patronage  in  the  Regional  Core,  the  average 
daily  linked  trips     for  the  eleven  alternatives  shown 
in  Fie     III-l,    (referred  to  by  CalTrans)   range  from 
403.000  for  the  Null  (Alt.  XI)  to  642.000  for  Alt.  II. 
This  is  a  significant  difference  of  597=. 

Only  the  ridership  within  the  regional  core  (the  area 
directly  impacted  by  the  alternatives  tested)  was  examined. 
Estimates  were  taken  directly  from  the  LARTS /CALTRANS 
model  projections  and  used  throughout  the  report. 

Capacity  constraints  (which  are  applied  directly  by  the 
model  for  the  highway  network)  were  applied  to  several 
transit  lines  so  as  to  limit  expansion  in  service  to  a 
feasible  level.     See  patronage  appendix  for  detailed 
explanation. 

With  regard  to  the  comment  that  differences  between  the 
bus  and  rail  express  boardings  were  based  on  limiting 
bus  capacities,   it  is  pointed  out  that  the  model  projections 
show  that  a  rail  line  on  exclusive  guideway  attracts  a 
much  higher  ridership  than  a  bus  line  on  surface  streets. 

This  is  primarily  a  function  of  transit  speeds.  These 
soeeds  average  35  -  40  mph  for  the  rail  lines  including 
station  stops  and  about  10  -  12  mph  for  buses  on  surface 
streets.     An  estimated  speed  of  18  -  20  mph  average  was 
coded  into  the  model  for  Alt.  VII,  which  included  express 
buses  operating  in  exclusive  lanes. 
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In  practical  terms,  the  traffic  congestion  and  the  un- 
availability of  exclusive  lanea  In  the  LACBD  might  not 
make  it  noasible  to  nctunlly  achieve  the  18  -  ZQ  mph 
speeds.     Therefore,   the  estimated  daily  boardinpfl  of 
56  000  in  exclusive  lanes  for  Alt.  VIII   (shown  In  Fig.  Ill-i 
of  the  report),  an  approximate  500''.  Increase  over  the 
present  daily  express  boardings  of  10,000   (Alt.  XI).  may 
already  be  an  optimistic  projection.    This  ahows  that 
differences  among  bus  and  rail  have  not  been  created  by 
limiting  bus  ridership. 

Item    2.  The  Department  of  Traffic  assisted  Che  study  effort  by 

preparing  detailed  vehicular  traffic  estimates  under  the 
opetat-ing  conditions  of  each  of  the  tronait  alternatives. 
These  forecasts  were  made  using  a  etepwiae  process  as 
follows ; 

1.     The  LARTS  prepared  vehicular  forecaflte  (post-mode 
split)  for  each  alternative. 

2  The  LARTS  zone  system  and  highway  network  were 
modified  to  represent  a  finer  or  more  detailed 
highway  network. 

3.     The  LARTS  vehicular  forecasts  for  each  alternative 
were  desegregated  to  a  finer  ztxie  eystem. 

4  Vehicle  trips  were  assigned  to  the  detailed  highway 
network,  using  the  Urban  Transportation  Planning 
System  (OTPS)  programs  Sointly  developed  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

5  The  highway  aesignraenta  were  then  compared  to  Che 
transit  share  for  each  alternative  and  the  required 
adluBtments  were  made,  baaed  on  level  of  transit 
service    volume  to  capacity  ratios,  an  assumed  auto 
occupancy  of  1.2  person  per  vehicle,  an  average 
dally  auto  speed  In  the  study  area  of  20  mph,  and 
an  average  auto  trip  length  of  7.1  miles.  These 
final  asaignmentB  were  done  to  represent  a  fully 
constrained  highway  aaslgninent  with  congestion 
analysis . 


The  final  consCrained  aqalgnments  for  each  alternative 
were  analyzed  on  a  region-wide  basis  and  on  specific 
study  urea  bafllB  (Replonal  Core  Study  Area).    The  re- 
aultinp.  number  of  daily  auto  Crips  which  would  be  made 
in  the  Regional  Core  Study  Area  for  each  alternative  ar. 

Dally  Auto  Trips 
Made  in  the  Regional 
Alternative  Core  In  1990 

I  2,764,600 

II  2,753,200 

III  2.769,500 

IV  2,790,800 

V  2,798,300 

VI  2.764.600 

VII  2,842,000 

VIII  2.844,500 

XI  2,844.200 

X  2,844,700 

XI  2.853.200 


CompnrlnR  these  values  nsalnst    the  "null"  since  It  is 
assumed  the  "null"  case  is  a  reasonable  value  to  use  as 
a  benchmark  or  reference  point  for  Che  "do  nothing  case, 
It  can  be  seen  that  Che  refined  model  produced  values  of 
vehicle  crips  saved  for  each  alternative  which  are: 

Dally  Savings  in  Auto 
Vehicle  Trips  in  Regional 
Alternative   Core  in  1990  


I 

88,600 

II 

100,000 

III 

83,700 

IV 

62,400 

V 

M  ,  900 

VI 

88,600 

VII 

11,200 

vm 

8,700 

IX 

9,000 

X 

8,500 

XI 

The  greatest  number  of  trips  saved  is  under  Alcematlve  II, 
which  would  be  100.000  auto  trips  daily. 

Item  3.     Detailed  Study  of  Extensions  outside  of  the  Regional  Core 
area,  eicber  rail  or  bua/carpool  lanes,  was  not  authorized 
in  this  phase. 

Funding  will  be  requested  to  examine  this  issue,  including 
the  conduct  of  an  Alternatives  Analysis,  during  subsequent 
phases  of  Cranslc  development  In  Los  Angeles. 
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For  several  years  SCRTD  has  been  planning  on  the  use  of 
the  railroad  median  in  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  for  Rapid 
Transit  as  noted  by  Che  listing  by  SCRTD  of  the  desir- 
ability of  acquisition  of  said_ right -of -way  and  several 
other  sections  for  Rapid  Transit. 

Item  4.     The  L.  A.   City  Transportation  Department 

occupancy  rate  of  1 . 2  persons  per  auto  for  all  auto  trips 
diverted  to  transit. 

The  current  auto  occupancy  rate  for  work  trips  is  1  - 1 
persons  per  auto  and  1.4  for  all  Crips  including  non- _ 
work  trips.     This  was  used  for  Che  LARTS/SCAG  region  m 
Che  patronage  projections  and  explained  in  the  Patronage 
appendix . 

Normally,  work  trips  account  for  about  45%  of  all  auto 
crips      However,   this  percentage  is  quite  differenC  tor 
auco  diverted  Cransit  trips.     The  current  experience  on 
the  El  MonCe  Busway  has  shown  that  more  than  W/.  ot  all 
auto  arrivals  aC  the  stations  Park  and  Ride  loC  occur 
within  the  morning  rush  commute  period.     Hence,  nearly 
all  of  the  auto  Crips  diverted  Co  CransiC  consisC  of 
work  related  commute  trips. 

Therefore,  the  City's  use  of  1.2  as  the  facCor  Co  convert 
auto  person  trips  to  auto  vehicle  trips  appears  reasonable 
and  conservative , 

Regarding  the  choice  of  words  in  the  Patronage  Appendix, 
the  use  of  "realistic    projecCions"  is  considered  approp- 
riace  in  ChaC  the  projections  are  "realistic"  when 
viewed  as  consistent  with  current  staCe-of-the-art . 

Item  5      The  heavy  use  of  the  parking  lot  at  the  El  Monte  Busway 
and  at  Rapid  Transit  District  Park  and  Ride  stations 
throughout  the  county  indicates  the  need  for  and  the 
desirability  of  providing  such  facilities  at  Rapid 
Transit  stations. 

Most  successful  Transit  Systems  include  both  a  good  feeder 
bus  service  and  adequate  Park  and  Ride  facilities.  These 
parking  needs  of  Che  transit  system  users,  not  only 
encourage  higher  use  of  the  transit  facilities,  but  also 
divert  auto  Crips  from  Che  highway  syscem  during  Che 
traffic  congestion  period  since  most  of  these  trips  are 
work  trips  diverted  during  the  rush  hour  commute  period. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  feeder  buses  as  a  more  cost- 
effeccive  alternative,  an  adequate  network  of  feeder  buses 
will  be  provided  to  serve  all  rapid  transit  stations. 
Even  the  best  feeder  bus  system,  however,  does  noC  elim- 
inaCe  Che  demand  for  Park  and  Ride  Crips.  Therefore, 
both  a  good  feeder  bus  system  and  adequate  Park  and  Ride 
facilities  are  considered  essenCial  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  rail  facility. 


Che  rapid  transit  starter  line  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  inflation.     Our  reasonably 
optimistic  schedule  calls  for  three  years  of  Preliminary 
Engineering  and  Design  and  about  5  to  6  years  of 
construction. 

Item  7.     A  joint  task  force  of  interested  agencies  including 
SCRTD  is  working  with  CalTrans  to  develop  the  best 
coordinated  plans  for  the  Union  Station  intermodal 
transfer  facility.    This  coordination  will  continue  during 
further  project  development  phases. 

Item  8.     Bicycle  racks  and  provisions  for  carrying  bicycles  on 
board  the  Transit  vehicles  will  be  examined  for  feasi- 
bility and  safety  considerations  during  the  design  phase 
of  the  project.     We  made  bicycle  storage  provisions  five 
years  ago  at  our  El  Monce  Busway  station  and  are  not 
unaware  of  the  desirability  of  this  feature. 

Item  9.     Capital  cost  estimates  were  based  on  actual  costs  at 

other  similar  transit  properties  and  the  experience  of 
senior  staff  members.     It  was  not,  of  course,  intended 
that  Che  costs  indicated  be  used  as  a  firm  estimate  of 
individual  project  expenditures,   but  rather  as  a  compar- 
ative yardstick  to  aid  in  the  evaluation  of  the  various 
basic  alternatives. 

Item  10.  The  best  common  indicator  of  transit  systems  operating 
costs  is  the  cost  per  car  mile.     This  figure  takes  into 
account  all  the  variables  between  systems,   such  as  the 
length  of  lines,  number  of  cars  required,  maintenance 
and  operaCing  labor  costs  and  fixed  overhead.     It  also 
indicaCes  to  a  significant  degree  the  efficiency  of  the 
operating  philosophies  governing  each  system.  Che  size 
of  train  crews,   sCaCion  personnel,   and  Che  like. 

The  District's  estimates  are  based  on  one  man  train  crews 
as  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  Atlanta,  and  PaCco,  and  one 
attendant  per  station.     Estimated  costs  per  car  mile  in 
1977  dollars  for  the  five  rail  alternatives  are: 


1977S 

1979S* 

Alt. 

I 

S2.ll 

2.46 

Alt. 

II 

2.01 

2.34 

Alt. 

III 

2.22 

2.59 

Alt. 

IV 

2.68 

3.13 

Alt. 

V 

3.36 

3.92 

*  '77  escalated  at  8% 


In  determining  the  1990  operating  costs  used  in  the 
Draft  AA  Report,  we  escalated  our  '77  coats  upward  ot 
87.  compounded.    Our  ostlmoted  costs  reflect  the  fixed 
overhead  and  administrative  coats  that  would  occur  in 
addition  to  existing  RTD  general  cosits. 

The  1979  costs  per  car  ralle  for  other  rail  properties 
are  as  follows; 


ExlatinR  Systems 

BART  S3. 26 

CTA  3.15    2-3  man  crews 

GCRTA  2.62     1-2  man  crews 

NYCTA  2.87    2  man  crews 

PATCO  2.54 

SEPTA  I . 60 

TTC  1 .  '•O 


Proposed  SystemB  -  Projected  CoBta 

Baltimore  -  For    8  miles  2.34 

For  24  miles  1.76 

For  23  miles  1.75 

For  25  miles  1.69 


Based  on  the  above,  we  find  the  estimated  operating  costs 
for  our  proposed  starter  line  appear  to  be  realistic. 

Item  11.  Federal  funds  are  anticipated  for  807.  of  the  project  cost. 

In  1974,  Los  Angeles  County  authorized  the  use  of  up  to 
25'/,  of  Prop.  5  money  for  fixed  guldeway  construction. 
AB  1429  authorizes  banking  of  this  money,  and  provides 
$300  Million,  which  covers  157,  of  the  total  cost. 

The  remaining  57.  of  the  cost.  $100  Million  In  local  funds, 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation 
Commission  for  the  Starter  Rail  Core  project. 

Item  12.  The  text  of  the  AA/EIR/EIS  states  on  Page  IV-14i 

"Analysis  indicates  that  none  of  these  transit  alternatives 
would  be  particularly  significant  at  the  regional  level  In 
attempting  Co  reach  the  Federal  and  State  standards.  How- 
ever,  on  a  localized  level,   such  as  in  the  LACBD  and  in 
the  Regional  Core, "there  could  be  significant  improvements. 

Item  13.  The  emphasis  and  entire  evaluation  of  air  quality  impacts^ 
are  based  on  the  predicted  usage.     However,  the  rail 
system  can  carry  many  more  persons  than  the  Initial  pre- 
dicted usage.     If  more  persons  use  the  system  due  to 
factors  such  as  energy  shortages,   further  reduction  in 
auto  trips  In  the  regional  core  could  be  expected. 
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Item  14.  Many  air  quality  programs  developed  by  SCAG  were 

targeted  for  1987  Instead  of  1990.     The  reoBOn  for 
this  was    that  the  present  federal  law  required  com- 
pliance with  Air  Quality  standards  by  1987  and  thus  Air 
Quality    projections  were  targeted  for  Chat  year. 

Item  15.   Data  on  pollutants  was  developed  by  both  SCAG  and 

SCAQMD  for  the  18,6  mile  rapid  transit   line.  Their 
research  Bpeclfled  the  VI-IT  saved  as  well  as  the 
quantities  of  pollutants  saved  as  a  result  of  this 
project . 

Item  16.  This  Is  a  very  generalized  section  because  the  kinds  of 
details  necessary  will  be  developed  during  further  work 
in  Preliminary  EnRlneering. 

Item  17.  This  standard  was  changed  on  a  national  level  during 

report  preparation  and  has  been  made  in  the  Final  Report. 

Item  18.  See  our  response  number  55  to  FHWA'b  letter. 

Item  19.   This  Alternatives  Analysis/Environmental  Impact  Report/ 
Statement  was  prepared  under  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  directives  and  guidelines  and  there  is 
no  requirement  at  this  time  for  an  analysis  to  focus 
on  the  number  of  individuals  and  families  rather  than 
structures  affected. 

However,   during  Preliminary  Engineering,   as  specific 
sites  are  studied  and  selected  for  stations,  shops, 
yards  and  parking  facilities,   specific  displacements 
and  relocation  assistance  for  persons  affected  will  be 
discussed . 


Item  20 


See  item  Number  6  of  this  letter. 


Comment 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  commented  on  the  estimated 
poUce  services  manpower  requirements. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  82 

Response 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  comments  were  addressed 
in  the  Draft  Report  where  the  District  and  LAPD  assessments 
of  poUce  service  requirements  were  outlined,  and  the  details 
of  each  agency  plan  were  included  in  the  Appendices.  (See 
Appendix  II.) 

We  agree  with  the  Police  Department  that  adequate  police 
protection  must  be  provided  for  the  rail  system. 

During  subsequent  phases  of  project  development,  we  will  work 
closely  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  other  police 
agencies  to  develop  an  acceptable  plan. 


Comment 


The  rail  bus  alternatives  are  the  least  beneficial  and  most  expensive 
elements  of  a  4-part  Regional  Transit  Plan,  ol  which  the  Regional 
Core  Rapid  Transit  project  is  one  part.   Rail  rapid  transit  is  not 
currently  justifiable. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  81 

Response 

The  results  o£  the  two  year  evaluation  of  the  Rail/Bus  and  All/Bus 
Alternatives,  contained  in  this  report  show  that  the  Rail/Bus  Alterna- 
tives are  the  most  beneficial,  cost-effective  and  environmentally 
superior. 

Alternative  U,  the  Board  preferred  alternative  is  an  18-mile  starter 
line  and  is  proposed  for  the  region  with  the  most  dense  population  and 
employment  and  most  in  need  of  transit  improvements.  This  project 
conforms  to  the  City's  and  the  region's  goals  and  objectives  and  pro- 
vides the  most  accessibility.  (For  detailed  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  Alternative  II,  see  "Rational  for  Selection"  in  Chapter  II  of  this 
report. ) 

An  extensive  ejqjansion  of  the  regional  bus  system  instead  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  starter  line  project  is  suggested  in  this  comment. 

The  current  SCRTD  Bus  System  operating  subsidy  is  $125  million 
annually.    To  give  an  idea  of  just  the  operating  costs  involved  in  such 
an  expansion,  if  the  Bus  System  were  doubled,  it  would  require  an 
annual  subsidy  of  well  over  $250  million.    Such  an  operating  subsidy 
alone  (not  including  the  cost  of  buying  the  additional  approximately 
2000  buses)  would  pay  for  today's  cost  to  build  the  starter  line  in 
about  six  years. 

In  the  Regional  Core,  the  Chapter  III  and  VI  comparisons  of  the  Rail 
Alternatives  with  Bus  Only  Alternatives,  as  applied  to  capital  costs, 
operating  costs  and  efficiency  measures,  indicate  that  the  Rail/Bus 
Alternatives  carry  approximately  25%  more  ridership,  would  result 
in  an  operating  deficit  less  than  the  Bus  Alternatives  and  would  also 
provide  higher  economic  and  joint  development  benefits.  {See 
"Rationale  for  Selection  of  Preferred  Alternative"  in  Chapter  n. ) 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1974  over  60%  (a  clear  majority)  of  the 
entire  Los  Angeles  County  voters  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  25%  of 
this  area's  gasoline  taxes  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  rail  rapid 
transit.    Recently  passed  AB  1429  allocates  $300  miUion  o£  these 
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funds  specifically  for  the  Starter  Lino  Project.  These  will  provide 
tlireo-fourtlis  of  the  20%  local  sliare  ot  the  total  cost.  The  LACTC 
lias  allocated  $100  million  which  provides  the  remaining  5%. 

It  was  fell  tliat  on  tlie  basis  of  cost  per  pasaongcr  (Fig.  Vl-20)  Uils 
project  would  be  low  on  the  priority  list,  and  Uuit  it  sorves  too  few 
and  ia  too  costly  to  Justify.   When  compared  in  terms  of  botli  Uio 
annualized,  capital  plus  operating  cost  per  passenger  mile  (as  shown 
in  the  second  piirt  of  the  same  Figure),  which  is  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  efficiency,  the  rail/bus  alternatives  are  at  par  wlUi  the 
all-bus  alternatives.    This  shows  tliat  the  greater  operating  ofliclency 
of  rail  rapid  transit  offsets  its  liighcr  capltiil  cost. 

Energy  and  air  quality  improvcmonta  are  minor,  as  observed. 
However,  and  18-mile  rapid  transit  line  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide significant  improvements  In  the  entire  Los  Angeloe  region. 
The  reduction  in  VMT  is  considered  small. 

The  reduction  of  3-1/2%  of  the  automobile  trips  and  the  replacement 
of  the  buses  on  the  surface  streets  by  a  rapid  transit  subway  system 
will  provide  significant  congestion  relief  in  the  project  corridor. 


Comment 

It  was  suggested  that  Olympic  Boulevard  or  Venice  Boulevard 
be  used  to  travel  east-west  rather  than  Wtlshire  Boulevard. 

Reference 

Oral  Testimony  -  Ms.  lone  Bute,  Session  A,  p,  68 
Response 

Wilshire  Boulevard  has  the  employment  density  necessary  to 
support  a  rail  system.     Neither  Olympic  or  Venice  Boulevards 
have  anywhere  near  the  comparable  employment  densities. 


Comment 


The  Miracle  Mile  1»  not  a  Center  today.     ThuB  It  Is  more  prudent 
to  turn  north  at  Wllahlre  Boulevard  and  Vermont  Avenue  rather 
than  to  extend  from  the  Wllahlre  Center  to  the  Miracle  Mile 
Center. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  88 


ReBponee 

The  City  Planning  Deportment  considerB  Che  Miracle  Mile  Co  be 
one  of  the  major  cenCerB  in  Loo  Angeles  Coday.     It  is  offlcally 
recopnlzed  In  the  Centera  Concept  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  In  1974. 

A  review  of  1973  cmploymenc  otnCiotlco,  Indicates  that  there 
are  approKlmotely  31,000  employees  in  the  Miracle  Mile  Center. 
In  the  Wllshire  Center  there  are  approximately  77,000.  in 
Hollywood  nbouc  50,000.  In  Norch  Hollywood  25.000  and  In 
Weatwood  29.000. 

In  addition  to  Che  office  space  and  commercial  establishments 
in  the  Miracle  Mile,    two  of  the  County's  most  important 
museums  arc  located  in  Hancock  Park,     Thousands  of  visitors 
to  both  of  these  institutions  would  use  a  rapid  transit  system 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Also    the  Miracle  Mile  has  a  significant  concentration  of 
small  and  medium  size  shops,  as  well  as  three  major  department 
scores  on  Wllshire  Boulevard.     These  focCors  indicate  that  the 
Miracle  Mile  is  a  major  center  in  Los  Angeles  today. 

The  decision  to  select  one  alternative  instead  of  another, 
however    is  based  upon  many  factors,  not  Just  the  number  of 
employees  within  centers.     The  rationale  for  selecting  Altern- 
ative II  is  provided  In  Chapter  II.     Additional  discussion  is 
also  contained  in  Comment  Response  No.  1, 


Comment 


Several  concerns  were  expressed  regarding  the  Regional  Core 
Rapid  Transit  ProjecC,   as  follows: 

Item  1.     Land  use  and  zoning  around  stations  jj"""^'  f  " 
ordinated.     BART  did  not  do  well  in  this  regard. 

Item  2      "Local  government"  should  identify  sources  of  income 
to  offset  any  unexpected  inflation. 

Item  3,     Lead  time  for  permits  sueh  as  historical  preservation 
clearance  may  not  be  adequate. 

Reference 
Letter  87 
Response 

Item  1.     SCRTD  had  involved  the  City  Planning  Department  of 

Los  Angeles  in  the  Alternatives  Analysis  study.  Rapid 
Transit's  relationship  to  Community  Plans  was  examined 
IlSy"n  a "eport  dated  October,  1977.     More  importan  ly, 
"is  the  intent  of  SCRTD  to  work  closely  with  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  during         Preliminary  Engineering 
on  these  and  other  issues. 

Item  2.     The  State  legislature  has  recently  enacted  AB  1429 
which  provides  approximately  $300  million  dollars . 
three-fourths  of  the  207.  local  share  of  the  capital 
cost  of  the  system.     In  addition  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Transportation  Commission  has  voted  to  commit 
to  this  project  $100  million  of  the  "spillover  funds, 
allocated  to  this  area  by  AB  620.  approved  on  June  28, 
1979.     This  will  complete  the  207.  local  share. 

Item  3      Considerable  early  involvement  has  already  occurred 
with  SHPO.     As  indicated  in  previous  written  agree 
ments  with  representatives  of  the  State  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation,  more  detailed  historic-cultural 
facility  studies  will  be  completed  during  Preliminary 
Engineering.     During  this  two  year  period  there  will 
be  adequate  lead  time  to  process  any  necessary  permit. 


Comment 


The  Hollyvood  Chamber  of  Commerce  feels  the  patronage  analysis 
either  undercounts  or  excludes  the  ridership  generators  along 
the  route  of  Alternative  III. 

Reference 

Letter  No.    5.  65 

Response 

The  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce's  concern  was  investigated 
last  December  in  response  to  their  letter  of  November  lA,  1978, 

A  detailed  explanation  was  sent  to  them  on  January  A,  1979 
(copies  attached) . 

In  our  letter  of  January  4,   1979  clarifying  patronage  projections 
for  Alternative  III.  we  outlined  reasons  why  we  felc  that  these 
projections  did  include  all  travel  generated  in  Hollywood,  in- 
including  the  entertainment  and  tourist  travel,    the  medical/ 
hospital  complex,   and  the  Los  Angeles  City  College  trips. 
Similarly,  we  also  explained  that  the  projections  for  the  other 
alternatives  such  as  Alternative  I  and  II  included  Che  travel 
generated  by  the  Farmers  Market,  businesses  along  the  Uilshire 
Miracle  Mile,   CBS  Television  City,   the  Page  Museum  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum.     Since  Alternatives  I  and  II  both  have 
a  station  in  Hollyi-zood,   they  also  provide  access  to  Che  enter- 
tainment and  Courist  attractions  in  Hollywood  in  the  Highland 
Avenue  area,    including  eight  theaters  and  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 
and  the  new  Holiday  Inn  Hotel. 

Based  upon  an  examination  of  all  relevant  factors,   the  SCRTD 
Board  has  selected  Alternative  II  as  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  rationale  for  this  selection 
see  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 

The  Los  Angeles  Transportation  Commission  has  also  examined 
the  issues  raised  by  the  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
had  conducted  a  detailed  study  comparing  Alternatives  I,  II, 
and  III.     They  have  concluded  that  Alternative  II  is  Che  best 
alternative.     Their  report  entitled  "Regional  Core  Rapid 
Transit  Route  Selection  Report"  dated  November  14,  1979  can  be 
obtained  for  review  from  Che  Commission  offices. 

Following  are  SCRTD' s  specific  responses  to  the  specific 
comments  in  Che  Chamber's  letter  of  August  10,  1979. 

1.     The  LARTS  data  was  originally  compiled  in  1967  but  was 

revised  and  updated  as  recently  as  1976.     Since  the  travel 
data  in  the  regional  core  included  trips  along  the  route 
of  Alternative  III  as  well  as  those  along  the  route  of 
the  other  alternatives,  the  ridership  potential  was 
developed  in  Che  same  manner  for  all  alternatives. 


The  9.000  Crips  per  day  represents  i  hi^  ostimjitetl  total 
(in  and  out)  paasenper  volume  at  cho  Vf i  nunu /Sunset 
rapid  transit  station,  not  the  tot.il   '  i  i  p.-;  j'l  ni- rated 
in  this  area.    All  Crlpa  in  this  lui.i  wi>m1.I  include 
travel  on  Che  bus  aystem  an  well  as  i  In.'  irlps  miido  by 
auComobile.     TronsiC  travel  In  the  rofrlonal   core  today 
represents  about  127-  of  nil  reRlonal   cove  auto  and 
Cransic  trips.     A  canvosa  of  the  several  hoapltnls  in  the 
area  indicates  a  total  dally  employee  and  visitor 
population  of  15,000.     Thla  would  mean  30,000  dally 
Crips  to  and  from  this  area.     The  9,000  on  and  off 
passenger  volume  at  thai    rA  m  alioul  307. 

of  all  of  the  honpllal  ..vn    (wi,r  ,r,  iii;inv  ,is  cho 

normal,  transit  pcrccni       i     ;  i  u   ii.    |.  i  i  .i  i   i  .  ■\u\'  1 1     ,ii  t  racta 
patients  and  staff  Crnin  .-ill  p;n  t  ;.  mI    l...  ,\ii)'r- 1       .mil  by 
no  means  would  all  of  them  use  c1k>  r.ill      i.i  >-m.  ThereCore, 
the  9,000  v61ume  at  Chis  aCoClon  app.  in  ■.  r  ..  ln'  reaaonable  - 
if  not  a  lictle  excesaivo  aa  tC  dm  ;,  m  t    iiulude  the 
many  trips  that  are,  and  would  still  be,   made  by  bus. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  College  does  hove  a  more  thon  usual 
usage  of  public  tranait.     A  recent  survey  Cakon  by  Dr. 
Ben  Gould  of  Che  LACC  AdmininBtraClon  ahows  Chat  of  Che 
full-time  students,  387.  use  buses  and  over  507.  use  their 
cars  or  carpool,     Students  number  about  20.000  and  there 
are  about  500  faculty  member b ,     However,  only  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  arc  full-time,  doy  students,  while  Che 
rest  are  mostly  part-time  students  attending  evening 
classes.     All  full-time  studentB  do  not  attend  classes 
daily  -  most  are  three  days  a  week. 

He  also  understand  from  Che  school,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  student  population  comes  from  Che  area  along 
Vermont,  south  of  Wllshire.     If  Chere  were  a  transit  line 
up  Vermont,  those  students,  using  buses  Cor  Chie  trip, 
would  not  save  appreciable  travel  time  over  the  bus 
mode  by  transferring  for  the  short  trip  from  Vermont/ 
Wllshire  Co  the  college.     The  current  bus  ridership  at 
Che  Los  Angeles  City  College  In  terms  of  tlie  dally  on-o£f 
movements  at  the  bus  stop  shows  2,041  "on ' b"  and  2,223 
"off'a"  for  a  total  of  about  4,300. 

The  average  total  dally  tripa  to  and  from  Clie  College 
would  be  (20,000  x  1/2  +  500)  x  2  -  21,000.     Our  esClmaCe 
of  7,000  on  and  off  movemenCii  aC  a  CransiC  sCation  there 
is  337^.  of  CoCal  trips  -  almost  three  times  the  normal 
mode  split  -   (not  considering  the  appreciable  number  of 
trips  ChaC  would  still  be  made  on  buses).     ThereCore,  Che 
7,000  is  a  more  than  reasonable  number  in  ths  instance, 
too.     A  letter  from  Che  City  College  to  UMTA  statee,  "The 
Discrlct  anticipates  minimal  impact  on  student  enrollment 
or  traffic  patterns  as  a  result  of  any  of  the  transit 
system  alternatives.    Thank  you  for  circulating  the 
document  to  us." 


4.  u,  response  to  "'f  co.,W  t^t  U,.  cnter^^ 
severed  ..ndercooiilcd    both  Al^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

wood  vicinity. 

■n,„  rnmn.iier  wao  not  |>n.Br.inii.icil  Hi  consider  the  trtps  to  and 
""m  te'e  terrin"enl  ca.ter  n.ar  Highland  Avem.c  for  /Mterna- 
rw°  I  and  II  and  neBlec.  th.,»c  around  Vine  Street  In  Alternative 
III! 

Aliernntlve  III  la  projected  to  carry  71  million  annual  rail  passen- 
gers and  serve  a  total  rnll/buB  annual  rldershlp  of  191  ni.lHon. 
The  I  25  million  trips  attracted  by  the  Pantagcs  (accord  ng  to  the 
alier  ,?f  lommc^^e)  represent  less  than  2%  of  tbis  alternaHve  s 
omiected  rldershlp,  therefore,  although  entertainment  trips  are 
h  eluded  d  dr  inclusion  or  exclusion  In  the  total  travel  estimates 
Is  not  ™ot«h  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  In  the  analysis. 

5.  The  same  response  made  for  Item  4  above  applies  to  their  concern 
on  tourist  trips  In  Hollywood. 

6  In  response  to  their  comment  on  development  activity   see  our 
res^nse  on  the  Las  Pnlmas/Selma  vs.  Cahuenga  Boulevard  Station 
location  Issue  In  our  response  No.  2. 

7  While  It  Is  true  that  Alternative  111  would  better  serve  the  new  hotel 
rvetopment  with  a  starton  nt  Hollywood  and  Vine.  -N''"""  "j;  '  "l'" 
II  would  serve  better  the  existing  hotels  In  the  vicinity  of  Highland 
The  Roosevelt  I  lotcl  and  the  new  Holiday  Inn. 

8  A  Ithough  IVtidontlal  Insurance  Company  has  announced  plans  to  move 
Vl'eir  operations  from  their  Wllshire  Boulevard  building  to  suburban 
Wcstlako  Village,  the  bnllding  they  will  vacate  has  already  been 
purclmscd  and  contliuLcd  use  will  be  made  of  the  strttcttire  as  an 
office  building.   The  Tiew  owners  expect  to  have  the  building  com- 
pletely leased  upon  Prudentlnrs  departure.  With  the  current 
shortage  of  office  space  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  this  major 
office  building  to  be  vacant. 


XI 


The  Broadway  has  a  ^^artm.nt  store  a,  wl.shlreAlaus^^^^^^ 
larger  May  Company  department  possibility  of 

The  Broadway's  management  has  "        „„„  store  in  the 

vacadng  their  ™  "-^"erers^Beyerl  vicWty.  al„ut  a 

new  shopping  complex  in  the  La  Cienega/o       l^i„^rnem.  Not  only 
mile  west  of  the  Beverly  Station  on  the  Fa  rfax  abg 
will  this  new  shopping  ""«"^„="="'"^",';te  vacated  on  Wilshire/ 
to  Alternative  II.  the  *','e™Ivel  because  this  space  is 

Hauser  may  also  provide  "'','''^smTe  d^^^  have  already 


In  response  to  their  comment  on  technical  deficiencies  in  the 
report,  we  refer  to  the  answers  given  herein. 

fugnments.  in  our  Responses  to  the  public  hearing  comments. 

They  suggest  construction  of  A  Iternative  III,  but  vnth  dK  con- 
inuance^of  the  line  on  Wilshire  out  to  Fairfax  -  which  would 
result  in  a  "Y"  Junction,  and: 

a.    A  total  length  of  line  of  20  miles  -  2  miles  l°n8<:'-  *an 
Alternative  II,  resulting  in  our  increase  m  capital  cost 
of  about  $125  million  in  1977  dollars  ($223M  in  escalated 
dollars). 

b     The  ability  to  operate  at  minimum  headways  of  only  4 
■    minutes  on  Wilshire  west  of  Vermont  and  only  4  minutes 
minimum  headways  out  through  Hollywood  and  into  the 
Valley.  It  is  essential  that  we  be  able  to  run  trains  on 
2  minute  headways  on  both  lines  in  the  future  as  patron- 
age builds  up.  If  thereTsa  "Y"  junction  at  Vermont 
that  would  not  be  possible  -  for  If  trains  run  at  2-minute 
intervals  east  of  Vermont,  the  headways  on  each  branch 
to  the  west  must  be  4  minutes.  And  there  is  not  the 
Justification  to  run  a  line  on  down  Vermont  because  the 
major  destination  from  South  Central  Los  Angeles  is  the 
CBD  and  a  line  up  Vermont  would  force  a  transfer  of  the 
majority  of  riders  to  get  to  the  CBD. 


c.    Ill  the  future,  a  line  from  Che  San  Fernando  Valley  down 
through  tlie  west  side  to  LAX  and  on  down  Hawthorne 
[Joulevard  to  Pacific  Coast  Highway  (serving  LAX  and  South 
Bay  commuters)  is  essential.  And  tlie  portion  of  tlie 
Starter  Line  northerly  of  Wilshire  can  become  a  part  of 
that  future  line.   This  will  result  in  a  future  cross  (over/ 
under)  crack  arrangement  on  Wilshire  so  that  both  lines 
will  be  able  to  operate  independently  at  2-minute  headways. 
Experience  of  other  properties  has  shown  the  advantages 
of  completely  separate  line  operation.   If  a  line  is  located 
on  Vermonc  down  Co  Wilshire,  ic  would  also  force  a  future 
duplicate  parallel  line  on  the  west  side.   Any  future  line 
running  the  length  of  Hollywood  should  go  on  into  the  CBD 
via  Sunset  and  serve  the  Silverlakc  and  Eclio  Pari;  communities, 
and  go  across  the  CBD  on  First  Street  and  out  into  East  Los 
Angeles  via  Whitcier  Boulevard. 


Comment 

The  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  expressed  support  for  the 
efforts  made  to  date  in  regard  to  4(f)  106  issues.   However,  they 
expressed  concern  that  their  office  be  fullv  involved  as  prelimi- 
nary and  final  engineering  plans  arc  picpared  and  that  adequate 
studies  be  conducted. 


Reference 
Letter  No.  •■K) 


Resp[>nse 

SCRTD  management  and  staff  are  fultv  aware  of  the  federal  and 
state  regulations  in  this  area,  and  will  perform  the  tasks  neccssarv 
to  meet  these  requirements  during  additional  environmental  work. 


Comment 


Combine  AlternntiveB  III  and  V. 

Reference 

Letiter  No.  65 

Response 

A  combination  of  Alternative  III  and  Alternative  V  would  create 
a  permanent  "Y"   lunction  on  the  rapid  tranalt  .syaCcm  nt  Vermont 
and  Vlilshire.     Thla  would  mean  that  with  Cwo-mlnute  headways 
on  the  portion  of  the  line  cast  of  Vermont,  the  bronches  north 
on  Vermont  and  west  on  Wilshire  could  not  operate  at  loss  than 
four-minute  headways.     This  would  severely  reatrlct  the 
capacity  of  an  ultimate  Wilshire  line  which  will  require  two- 
minute  service. 

With  6-car  trains  carrying  165  per  car  or  approximately  1000 
per  train,   the  peak  period  capacity  ot  't-minute  headways  is 
15.000/hr.   in  one  direction  (our  1990  estimated  pealt  demand 
load  in  one  direction  is  approximately  I'l.OOO).     At  two-minute 
headways,  we  would  have  the  capacity  for  30,000  per  hour,  Thla 
wll  enable  a  passenger  g.rowth  of  1007=  In  future  years.  (Hoth 
London  and  Toronto  Transit  people  have  advised  us  that  if  and 
when  any  lino  load  approaches  30,000  per  hour,   it  la  time  for 
a  parallel  line  in  order  to  better  serve  the  community. 

Suppose  we  were  to  use  8-car  trains;  8-car  trains  at  165  per 
car  will  carry  1320/train.  and  at  4-mlnute  headways,   the  capacity 
would  be  about  20,000  per  hour.     That  could  not  be  increased  if 
there  was  a  permanent  "Y"  at  Wilshire  and  Vermont.     This  would 
permit  a  passenger  growth  of  only    33-1/37       a  serious 
restriction  In  the  future. 

Further,   the  cost  of  stations  for  6-car  trains  would  be  signifi- 
cantly less  than  for  8-car  trains         the  larger  the  station  and 
the  larger  the  length  of  platform,  the  greater  the  cost  --  at 
least  10  -  15%  more . 

The  future  South-Central  Line  should  go  through  the  CBD.  serving 
the  Occidental/Garment  area,  the  Broadway  shopping  area  and 
the  Civic  Center  complex  -  where  most  of  the  destinations  are. 
If  Alternative  III  were  to  be  extended  south  on  Vermont  from 
Wilshire,    it  would  force  the  majority  of  people  coming  up 
Vermont  to  transfer  at  Wilshire  to  go  east  to  the  CBD. 

It  is.  therefore,  concluded  that  operational  problems,  capacity 
limitations  and  accessibility  factors  make  a  combination  of 
Alternatives  III  and  V  totally  undesirable. 


If  finances  are  depleted  before  the  project   (Alternative  II) 
is  completed,  would  the  Valley  be  left  out? 

Reference 

Letter  No.  68 

Response 

UMTA  has  built  into  its  grants  provision  for  adjustment  of 
funding  if  the  rate  o£  inflation  varies.     Therefore,   it  is 
only  for  cost  overruns  that  finances  would  be  depleted.  In 
this  event     cost  reduction  measures  would  be  uniformly  adopted. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  Valley  would  be  left  out 
in  order  to  complete  other  portions  of  the  System.     In  fact, 
because  their  funding  would  be  intended  for  the  entire  project, 
UMTA  would  strongly  resist  any  attempt  to  by-pass  a  segment 
for  which  funds  were  committed. 


Comment 

In  the  Report  Summary  the  word  "Insignificant"  used  to 
describe  the  power  load  growth  forecast  for  Los  Angeles 
resulting  from  the  Starter  Line,   should  be  changed  to 
"inconsiderable" . 

Reference 


Letter  No.  58 
Response 

This  change  is  a  good  suggestion  and  has  been  mad. 
report . 


66 .  Comment 

Low-cost  parking  should  be  provided  at  rapid  transit  stations 
and  at  central  transfer  points,   to  offer  additional  incentives 
to  commuters. 

Reference 

Letter  No.  20 

Response 

Transit  parking  will  be  provided  at  the  two  stations  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,   and  at  other  stations  along  the  transit 
line,   depending  upon  availability  of  space  and  the  projected 
parking  demand.     SCRTD  presently  provides  parking  facilities 
to  serve  bus  patrons  at  several  major  origin  and  transfer 
points . 


Xin-142 


INDIVIDUAL  AND  AGENCY  STATEMENTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PREFERENCE 


In  terms  of  an  Alternative  preference.   Che  vjritten  and  oral  comments 
recieved  were  both  general  and  specific.     The  aeneral  comments  pri- 
marily reduced  themselves  to  a  question  of  "rail"  or  "no  rail"  options 
Relative  to  the  oral  testimony.   28  persons  supported  rail  transit 
development   in  general,  vjhile  only  four  persons  were  against  it  Rela- 
tive Co  the  written  comments.   19  persons  supported  rail   transit  develop- 
ment  in  (general,   while  onlv  one  person  was  against  ic. 

The  specific  comments  were  significant  in  chat  Alternative  IT  (the 
SCRTD  Board  Preferred  Alternative)  was  overwhelmingly  favored  over  all 
other  alternatives.  vJith  80  oral  and  37  written  "votes"  in  favor  of  it. 
The  second  most  favored  option  was  Alternative  III,  with  10  oral  and 
15  ijritten  supporters       Next  in  line  was  Alternative  I  with  only  one 
oral  and  one  written  comment  in  its  favor.     The  remaining  rail  alterna- 
tives  (IV  and  V)   did  not  receive  any  support   (except  chat  Alcernacive 
V  was  favored  by  one  group  as  an  option  in  case  Alternative  II  received 
inadequate  funding)       Finally.    Che  All-Bus  Alternatives  received  abso- 
lutely no  support  from  any  of  the  oral  testifiers,  while  in  terms  of 
written  support,   only  one  group  supported  the  All-Bus  Alternatives - 

What  follov/s  is  a  detailed  listing  of  written  and  oral  comments  by  pre- 
ference - 


Individuals  and  Agencies  Stateiueats  of  Alternative  Preference 
Listed  by  Alternative  Preference 

A.  ORAL  TESTIMONY 


Alternative  I 

I.  J.   T.  Spencer 
Alternative  II 

1.  Mayor  Tom  Bradley 

2.  Citizens  for  Rail  California  -  George  Falcon  -  400  members 

3.  Coalition  for  Rapid  Transit  -  Abe  Falick 

4.  Attorney  Byron  Cook 

5.  Congressman  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr. 

6.  Los  Angeles  Urban  League  -  John  Mack 

7.  Dr.  Alice  Thurston  -  President  of  Los  Angeles  Valley  College 

8.  MCA/Universal  ~  Larry  Spungin 

9.  North  Hollywood  Chamber  -  Richard  Luehrs 
10,     Coancilwomiui  Joy  Picus 

II.  Councilwoman  Pat  Russell  -  L.  A,  City  Council 

12.  Valley  Wide  Streets,  Highway  &  Transportation  Com.nittee  - 

Roger  Stanard 

13.  West  L.  A.  County  Resource  Conservation  District  -  Glenn  BaQey 

14.  James  B.  McKenna  -  AM-CAL  Realty,  Inc. 

15.  Kurt  Colicchio  -  Student 

16.  Patrick  Moser  -  L.  A.  County  Democratic  Central  Committee 

17.  Dorothy  Downing 

18.  David  Downing  -  L.  A.  City  &  County  Area  Agency  on  Aging  Committee 

19.  Richard  Cowsill  -  L,  A.  Valley  College  Student  Body  President - 

26,000  studenU 

20.  Bill  Steward  -  Mayor's  San  Fernando  Valley  Advisory  Com.nittee 

21.  Guy  MoCreary 

22.  Phyllis  Roberts  -  President,  North  Holly  Chamber  of  Commerce 

23.  North  Hollywood  Project  Area  Committee  -  Bruce  Miller 

24.  United  Chambers  of  San  Fernando  Valley  -  Frank  Pine  - 

Representing  24  Chambers  of  Commerce 

25.  Sheldon  Walter 

26.  Dwight  Winegar  -  Student 

27.  Winnetka  Chamber  of  Com  Tierce  -  Gordon  Clint 

28.  Barry  Ader 

29.  Lazear  Israel 

30.  L.  .A.  County  Mjseum  of  Arts  -  Mrs.   Daniel  Frost  -  100, 000  people 


PubUc  Hearing  Comments  -  Oral  Testimony 


31  LA    County  Transportation  Commission  Chairman  -  Edmund  Russ 

32'  Bo  Young  -  Representing  L,  A.   City  Councilwoman  Peggy  Stevenson 

33'  American  Institute  of  Architects  -  Richard  Thompson 

si.  American  Association  ol  University  Women  -  Evelyn  Ghormley 

35!  Calilornia  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  -  Jim  BuUer 

36  Carthay  Circle  Homeowners  Association  -  Louis  Korn 

37"  Century  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  Warren  Martm 

38.  Ecology  Center  of  Southern  California  -  Nancy  Pearlman 

39'  Future  of  Los  Angeles  -  John  Touchet 

40.  Bob  Geoghegan  -  Representing  Supervisor  Edmund  Edelraan 

41.  Jewish  Legal  Services  -  Sindra  Spitzer 

42  May  Company  Department  Stores  -  Phil  Schmidt 

43.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  -  Karen  Labmger  -  4000 

44.  Al  Nyberg  -  UCLA 

45  West  HoUywood  Advisory  Council  -  EUiot  Harmer 

46  West  Hollyivood  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  -  Bud  Siegal 

4?!  West  Hollyn'ood  Citizens  Advisory  Sub-Committee  -  Girard  Spencer 

43!  Air  Resources  Board  -  Lawrence  S.  Caretto 

49.  Bullock's  Department  Stores  -  Frank  Rice 

50.  Don  Muchmore  -  Calilornia  Federal  Savings  Si  Loan 

51.  Carpenter's  Union  -  Tom  Benson  -  3000 

52.  Countwide  Citizen's  Planning  Council,  IVansportation  Committee  - 

Meda  Rosado 

53.  Coast  Federal  Savings  -  David  Blaney 

54.  Computer  Learning  Center  -  Lloyd  DesMaraiS 
55  Craft  &  Folk  Art  Museum  -  Patrick  Ela 

66.  East  Los  Angeles  Area  Aging  Advisory  Council  -  Joe  Vazuez 

57.  East  Los  Angeles  Interagency  Coalition  -  Tomas  Pompa 

58.  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  Jim  Gordon  - 

2800  member  firms  ,  „  ^  . 

59.  L.  A.  County  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL/CIO  -  Bill  Robertson 
60!  Los  Angeles  Grand  Jury  -  Marvey  Chapman 

61  L   A.  County  Medical  Association  -  Dr.  Stanley  Rokaw 

62.  Park  La  Brea  Associates  -  Glen  Bennett  -  14,  000  people 

63.  SCAG  -  Councilman  Robert  FarreU 

64.  Fred  Terrell  -  Representing  L.  A.  City  CouncU  President  -  John  Ferraro 

65.  Whittier  Boulevard  Merchants'  Association  -  David  Gonzales 
66!  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  John  McKay 

67.  Wilshire  Temple  -  Rabbi  Wolf  -  7000  members 

68.  Richard  Workman 

69.  American  Lung  Association  -  Honora  Wilson 

70.  American  Planning  Association  -  Ken  Gregory  -  900  members 
71!  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  -  Jack  Hallen 

72.  Calilornia  Department  ol  Transportation  -  Robert  Datel 

73.  L.  A.  City  Planning  Department  -  Arch  D.  Crouch 

74.  L.  A.  County  Planning  Department  -  Norm  Murdoch 
75!  Los  Angeles  NAACP  -  Dave  Waters 

76.  Jim  McDermott,  Representing  Assemblyman  Michael  Roos 

77.  Sierra  Club  -  Stan  Hart 

78.  Sutro  Company  -  Evelyn  Kieffer 

79.  Rex  Links  -  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce        ,    ; 

80.  Los  Angeles  County  League  of  Women  Voters  -  Gloria  Schmidt 


Public  Hearing  Comments  -  Oral  Testimony 


Alternative  lit 

1  Do  It  Now  Foundation  (Hospitals)  -  Joyce  Snyder 

2'  HoUywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  Sheldon  Davidow 

3.  HoUywood  Revitalization  Committee  -  Bob  DiPietro 

4.  Bill  Sisson 

5.  Children's  Hospital  -  Warren  Thorpe 

?:  U^A^^c"™  CoUege  ChanceUor's  Committee  on  Transportation  - 

6.  ul  cTco'iS'ege  Student  Council  -  EUzabeth  BeU  -  20,000  members 

9.  Michael  Rosen 
10.  John  Welbourne 

Alternative  IV 

None 

Alternative  V 

League  of  Women  Vocers  {In  case  of  inadequate  funding  for  Alt.^I). 
All-Bus  Alternatives 
None 

Support  Concept  of  Immediate  Rail  Transit  Development 

1.  Ben  Bogartz  „       „    u  i 

2.  California  Retired  Teacher's  AssociaUon  -  Reba  Roebuck 

3.  Dennis  Cannon  ^.     ,        ^,  ,.  , 

4  Fair  Housing  CouncU,  San  Fernando  Valley  -  Charlotte  Saldick 

5  Beverly  Garland  -  Honorary  Mayor  of  North  Hollywood 
North  HoUywood  Project  Area  Committee  -  Leo  Potucek 

7.  Bryan  Allen 

8.  J.  Crawford 

9.  North  Hollywood  Redevelopment  Committee  -  Leon  Opsetn 

10.  Rick  Rofman 

11.  Fred  Valentine 

12.  HoUywood  Bowl  -  Tim  Creedon 

13.  L.  A.  Philharmonic  &  Music  Center  -  SherrUl  Corwin,  Director 

14.  Peter  Stoner 

15  West  HoUywood  Chamber  -  L.  J.  Durphy 

16.  California  Association  of  Physically  Handicapped  -  Gale  Williams, 

President  -  300,000  members. 

17.  Retail  Clerks  Union  -  Rod  Diamond  -  26,000  members 


Public  Hearing  Comments  -  Oral  Testimony 


18.  Aames  Bureau  of  Employment  -  Earnest  Weber 

19.  ARCO  -  Thornton  Bradshaw/John  Gendron 

20.  East  L.  A.  Senior  Citizen's  Committee  -  Toni  Rini 

21.  Japanese  American  Citizen's  League  -  John  Saito  -  9000  members 

22.  Greater  Los  Angeles  Council  on  Deafness  -  Marge  Klugman 

23.  Los  Angeles  Mayor's  Office  for  Handicapped  -  Lou  Nau 

24.  Mi-s.  A.  Mellon 

25.  M.irge  Webb 

26.  Ted  Mauritzen 

27.  National  Fight  Back  Organization  -  James  Seal 

28.  Joseph  Rocco 

Other 

1.  Joseph  Dunn  -  Student 

2.  San  Fernando  Valley  Sierra  Club  -  lone  Buie 

3.  Robert  Richmond 

4.  Greg  Roberts 

5.  Art  Schneider 

6.  Nancy  Burns  -  Representing  State  Senator  David  Roberti 

7.  Rose  Heller 

8.  Eugene  Henning 

9.  Hollywood  Coordinating  Council  -  Leonard  Reeg 

10.  Oscar  Singer 

11.  Howard  Watts 

12.  Ethel  Blackwell 

13.  Earnest  L.  Crawford 

14.  Ecology  Legislative  Action  -  Michael  Clements 

15.  Pat  Gibbs 

16.  Studio  City  Clumber  of  Commerce  -  Peggy  Schade 
Against  Proposed    Transit  Improvements 

1.  Norris  Dabbs 

2.  M.*s.  O.  Hicks 

3.  David  Learn 

4.  Theodore  Zier 


B.    WRITTEN  COMMENTS 


Alternative  1 

1.     James  B.  Rives 
Alternative  11 

1,  Dorothy  Belfman 

2,  Congressman  Anthony  Beilenson 

3,  KNBC 

•4,     L.  A.  City  Council 
5.     Alden  Nash 
♦6.     North  Hollywood  Project  Area  Committee 

7.  Valley  Wide  Committee  on  Streets,  Highways  &  TransportaUon 

8.  Sheldon  Walter 

9.  Larry  Wartel 

10.  Donald  &  Roberta  Whitney 

11.  Trinity  Community  Presbyterian  Church 

12.  "lUft  High  School  Community  Advisory  Council 

13.  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Conmerce 

14.  L.  A.   City  Board  of  Transportation  Comnissioners 

15.  Building  Industries  Association  of  Southern  California.  Inc. 

16.  Arturo  Stephens 

17.  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Inc. 
16.    Alice  E.  McLaury 

19.  SCAG  Metropolitan  Clearing  House 

20.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers 

21.  Power  Engineering  Society 

22.  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters  No.  42 

23.  T.  A.  Nelson  -  Professional  Engineer 
'24,     Century  City  Chamber  of  Coninerce 

25.  Silverman.  Katz.  Fram  Si  Company 

26.  Beverly  Hills  Chamber  of  Commerce 

27.  Office  of  the  Chancellor  -  UCLA 

28.  San  Fernando  Chamber  of  Commerce 

29.  Santa  Monica  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

30.  Hishman  Construction  Corporation 

*31.     California  Department  of  Transportation 

32.  L.  A.  County  Federation  of  Labor 

33.  Tract  No.   7260  Homeowners  Association,  Inc. 

34.  Holmby-West^vood  Property  Ov.'ners  Association,  Inc. 
*35.     Jewish  i_egal  Services 

*36.  Coalition  for  Rapid  Transit 
♦37.     Los  Angeles  Branch  NAACP 


Public  Hearing  Comments  -  Written 


Alternative  III 

1  Hollywood  Arts  Council 

■i  HoUywood  Coordinatini!  Council 

•3!  HoUywood  RevitiUzation  Committee,  Inc. 

4!  Masquers  Club 

5.  Ted  H.  Smith  and  Son  Realtors 

6  USO-Los  Angeles  Area 

•  7'  CouncUwoman  Peggy  Stevenson 

8  Ramsey-Schilling  Company 

9.  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  _ 

.10,  Associated  Student  -  Los  Angc  es  C  y  Co  ege  _  ^^^^^^ 

11  Associated  Students  -  Los  Angeles  City  t,olie„e 

•12.  Los  Angeles  City  College  -  Janies  Cox 

13  Assistance  League  0!  Southern  California 

^So^^ar^^'s^^rt^  ^^sTn-elL  City  College  -  Leslie  Spates 
Sample  -  Form  Letter  (744  Received) 

Alternatives  IV  and  V 

None 

All- Bus  Alternatives 

1.    David  Grayson  -  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  Calilornia 

support  concent  of  Immediate  RaII  Tiransit  Development 

1  Assemblyman  Howard  L.  Berman 

2'  Beneficial  Standard  Properties,  Inc. 

3'  National  Society  of  Professional  Engmeers 

4.  City  of  San  Fernando  -  City  Council 

5!  Mental  Health  Association 

?:  u        City'^BMrd  ot  Building  &  Safety  Commissioners 

8.  John  Pignataro 

9.  Central  City  Association 

10.  Assemblyman  Tom  Bane 


Public  Hearing  Comments  -  Written 


11  Citizens  Bicycle  Advisory  Committee 

12  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan 

1^-  Ser^'loflngeles  Regional  Chamber  of  Commerce 

15  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 

»16.  Calilornia  Retired  Teacher's  Association 

17  Westside  Community  for  Independent  Livmg,  Inc. 

18:  HoTj^ood  Revitalization  Committee,  Inc.  -  August  8,  1979 

19.  George  C.  Page  Museum 

Not  Applicable  for  Identifying  Preference 

1.  L.  A.   County  Flood  Control  District 

\  Mile  of  Planning  and  Research  (State  Clearing  House) 

4  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District 

5'  L   A.  City  Department  of  Transportation 

e'  u'  s'  Department  of  the  Interior 

7'  u   S    Environmental  Protection  Agency       _  „    .  „. 

8'  U    S    Department  of  Transportation  -  FHWA  Region  Nme 

9!  \i.  S.  DOT  -  Office  of  Environment  and  Safety 

in"  The  Los  Angeles  Conservancy 

1?;  Sff^ce  of  the  Chaucellor  -  Los  Angeles  Community  Colleges 
Against  All  Proposed  Transit  Improvements 


1.  WiUiam  G.  Thompson 
♦Duplicates  Oral  Testimony 
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This  Final  Alternatives  Analysis/Environmental  Impact  Statement/ 
Environmental  Impact  Report   (AA/EIS/EIR) .  evaluating  transit  improve- 
ment alternatives  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Core,  is  the  joint 
effort  of  the  staffs  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
(SCRTD)  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transporation  Administration  (UMTA)  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transportation.     Its  preparation  has  been 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Che  SCRTD  Rapid  Transit  Department 
and  the  UMTA  Office  of  Planning  Assistance.     Funding  for  the  study 
effort  has  been  80  percent  Federal,  from  UMTA  Section  9  grants;  18 
percent  state,  from  California  Department  of  Transportation  (CalTrans) 
Proposition  5  fixed  guideway  funds;  and  the  balance  supplied  by  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  SCRTD,   the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Planning  and 
Traffic  Departments  and  Engineering  Bureau  have  been  involved  in  the  / 
project  from  its  beginning,  providing  staff  assistance  in  their  re-  ' 
spective  disciplines.    Two  other  governmental  entities  which  have 
played  important  parts  are  the  Southern  California  Association  of 
Governments   (SCAG) ,  which  is  responsible  for  general  regional  trans- 
portation planning  and  administration  of  Federal  grant  monies  in  the 
Los  Angeles  region;   and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation 
Commission   (LACTC)  .  which  has  the  responsibility  for  approv- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  and  State  funding  for  transportation 
projects  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Major  technical  assistance  in  patronage  forecasting  was  provided  by 
the  LARTS  branch  of  CalTrans,  and  in  other  engineering  and  environmental 
fields  by  six  private  consulting  firms.     Additional  technical  help 
came  from  various  other  private  firms  and  public  agencies. 

Figure  A-1  at  the  end  of  this  section  depicts  the  project  management 
organization  and  identifies  those  in  each  area  of  responsibility,  all 
of  whom  have  performed  individually,  and  as  a  team,  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  product  of  the  highest  professional  standards. 
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There  has  been  continuous  outside  agency  review  of  the  project  work  by 
the  Interagency  Technical  Committee   (ITC) .  which  is  composed  of  the 
technical  representatives  from  all  concerned  Federal,  State  and  local 
transportation  agencies.     This  committee  reports  to  a  policy 
group  called  the  Inter-Agency  Coordinating  Committee  (lACC) ,  The 
membership  of  both  of  these  committees  is  shown  below: 


Interagency  Coordinating  Cormnittee  (lACC) 


City  of  Los  Angeles 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley 
Deputy  Mayor  Ray  Remy 


Chairperson,  City  Council  Transportation  Committee 
Councilwoman  Pat  Russell 
Councilman  John  Ferraro 

California  Department  of  Transporation  (CalTrans) 
District  Director  -  Robert  Datel 

Chief,   Div.   of  Transportation  Planning  -  W.E.  Schaefer 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  (SCRTD) 

t-iresident ,  Board  of  Directors  -  Marvin  Holen/Byron  Cook 
Chaliman,   Rapid  Transit  Committee  -  Gerald  Leonard/ 

Thomas  Neusom 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA) 
Regional  Director  -  .Dee  Jacobs 

Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA) 

Division  Administrator  -  O.L.  Homme 

Southern  California  Association  of  Governments  (SCAG) 
Executive  Director;     Mark  Pisano 

Los  Angeles  County  Transporation  Commission  (LACTC) 
Executive  Director:     Jerome  Premo 
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Interagency  Technical  Committee 


Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  (SCRTD) 
Gallagher,  Taylor 

Community  Redevelopment  Agency  (CRA) 
Townsend,  Perdon 

California  Department  of  Transporation  (CalTrans) 
Baxter ,  Sanchez 

Southern  California  Association  of  Governments  (SCAG) 
Ackermann ,  Wells 

Urban  Mass  Transporation  Administration  (UMTA) 
Eurman,  Kennedy 

-    Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA) 
Gallardo 

Los  Angeles  County  Transporation  Commission  (LACTC) 
Premo,  Richmond 

City  of  Los  Angeles  Departments  of  -  Planning,  Public  Works  and 
Transporation  (Engineering  Bureau) ,  and  Traffic 
Hami Iton ,  Sizemore ,  Rowe 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  Regional  Planning  and  Road  Departments 
Murdock ,  Royce 

A  number  of  civic  and  community  organizations  and  Los  Angeles  City 
and  County  Boards  and  Commissions  have  provided  input  and  feedback  as 
the  project  advanced.     Of  great  value  has  been  Che  cooperation  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Council  members  and  their  staffs.     A  complete 
documentation  of  the  public  participation  effort  is  given  in  Chapter  XII. 


